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WISDOM FROM WATER 


The best of men is like water ; 

Water benefits all things 

And does not compete with them. 

It dwells in (the lowly) places that all disdain, — 
Wherein it comes near to the Tao 
In his dwelling, (the sage) loves the lowly earth ; 
In his heart, he loves what is profound ; 

In his relations with others, he loves kindness : 

In his words, he loves sincerity ; ^ 

In government, he loves peace ; 

In business affairs, he loves ability; 

In his actions, he loves choosing the right time. 

It is because he does not contend 
That lie is without reproach. 

There is nothing weaker than water 

But none is superior to it in overcoming the hard, 

For which there is no substitute. 


That weakness overcomes strength 
And gentleness overcomes rigidity, 
No one does not know’; 

No one ^ can put into practice. 


Therefore the Sage says 

Who receives unto himself the calumny of the world 
Is the preserver of the state. 

Who bears himself the sins of the world 
Is the king of the worlds 


-Laotso: Thb Book of Tao 


The rain-water^ never stands on high ground but runs down to the lowest 
level: even so the Mercy of God stays in the hearts of the lowly but drains off rom 
the hearts of the vain and the proud. Ramakbisbka 



RAW MATERIAL FOR A REVOLUTION 

Like the flasli of lightning came Realisation 

- - Kenojmnishad 

Revolution, the larva of civilisation 

— Victo Hugo 


At least thrice in modern times were we 
tempted by the cry that we w^ere in the 
midst of a revolution and thrice were we 
disappointed. When the machine came in 
the small hours of the eighteenth century, 
the rumblings of its wheels were acclaimed 
as the harbinger of a revolution. Then 
came the spread of popular education and 
then, in our own times, the Atom bomb 
which made history at Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima. The Atom bomb did bring in a 
revolution in the technique of destruction 
a;nd may create a revolution in the technique 
of construction if men become sane. If by 
revolution we mean a change of heart in man, 
in his attitude towards life and fellowmen, 
then nothing w'orth the name was brought 
about in him by these so-called revolutions. 
They changed the outside of man but did 
not touch his inside. Instead of learning by 
his bitter experience (and what does it profit 
a man if he has a whole world of exprerience 
and does not learn by it?) there grew 
up in him an utter lack of respect for life, a 
corroding callousness and perversity of heart 
that made him a polished brute. The more 
things change, the more are they the same. 
What a great wisdom in these words ! 
There is talk of a third world war in the 
visible future ; but what makes us awfully 
nervous is not so much the talk of a 
war as the talk of a revolution, this tim0 
from the ranks of the socialists. When 
they talk of revolution, we are afraid we 
yill have to change lock, stock and barrel. 
We are’ ^fraid that our capitalistic way of 
jUfe imd- thinking will have to go and along 


with it many more things dear to us. 
This causes us severe head-ache, not so 
much the talk of war which we know for 
certain cannot change us. 

We talk of revolution and at the same 
time in our minds we sure that it will not 
come : this is the intellectual duality or 
dishonesty we indulge in today. We 
have learnt to say that revolution to be 
revolution must be evolution, that oije fine 
morning the evolution of the human race 
will be complete and a now race will emerge. 
We quote passages from scriptures where 
they have stressed the importance of the 
time-factor in spiritual evolution, Kahnu 
Aimani vindafi, (in the fulness of time, 
he attains illumination in himself). Wo 
fully agree with tlie Lord when lie says 
that he himself is the time, Kalosmi: and 
raise our righteous protest against all haste, 
against change taking the role of a revolu- 
tion. All tills is good and sweet argument. 
But where ^s it taken us ? Tliis idea of 
revolution as evolution, tliis slavery to 
time-sense has pushed us down in the ladder 
of evolution. In the East this slavery to 
time-sense has produced the habit of falling 
back on past glories and in the West, the 
habit of looking wistfully into tlie future for 
the Golden age. For those of us in India the 
millennium was in the past : The Kritayuga 
was the Golden age. For the occidentals 
thinking in the Christian way and believing 
in the second coming of Christ, the millenni- 
um is in the future. Both miss the present 
which is really golden. They forget that 
postponing the Golden age to the future is not 
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the way to usher it in. If we are to change 
we must change now. A revolution breaks 
in on us ; it never comes leisurely, slowly. 
Unprepared as we are for a change here 
and now, we either fall back on our past or 
wish for the future and arc tims irresponsible 
and irresponsive to the present. 

From Russia has come a very significant 
idea that man can change here and now , 
not simply individually but en. masse. They 
call that revolution. They say revolution in 
the future is an illusion. Russia argues thus: 
The change ot water into steam or ice is not 
a process, but a revolution. It changes by 
a sudden jump. What is possible in the 
piano of matter, must be more than 
possible in the human plane, as conditions 
for change in human beings arc more 
propitious. In human beings the faculty 
to discern the good and the will to (change 
over to the good are in themselves 
powerful factors to initiate a revolution 
and promote it. On this fact Russia 
(jonstructs its faith in a total revolution in 
the human world, a revolution that will 
^ean the banishment of the capitalistic 
way of life and thinking and which will 
usher in the socialistic way of life and 
thought. 

It may be argued against this that water 
is heated for a time before it turns into 
steam and heating takes time and so it 
is a process and not a jump. To take 
another instance, a raw mango becomes 
ripe in time or a sinner becomes a saint 
in time. To this we answer : In all these 
cases are we not mistaking the preparation 
for the actual change when we say that the 
change takes time ? The actual change of 
water into steam takes place in one-mil- 
lionth of a second. And in the case of the 
mango also there must have been a moment 
when the whole mango was all raw and the 


next moment ripeness touched it. The 
hagioiogy of saints is an eloquent testimony 
to the lightning revolutions that have 
changed sinners into saints. 

Indian wisdom has made signal contri- 
butions to the idea of change as revolution. 
The spiritual realisation that is pictured in 
the Hindu scriptures and exemplified in the 
lives of mystics and saints is the perfect 
picture of a revolution. The prophets and 
saints were themselves revolutionaries who 
with a touch or a word not only revolution- 
ised individual life but tlie life of society. 
How picturesque and vivid is the des- 
cription of the illumination in the 
Kenopanishad ‘ It (Brahman, the Reality) 
flashed like the lightning, as the eye 
winketh. it is to be specially noted that 
the Kemo pan ishad uses the words ‘lightning’ 
and ‘ tlic winking of the eye ’ to emphasise 
the idea of the suddenness of the change 
that sweeps over the devotee. ’Fhe Gita 
tells us that the man of evil ways when he 
takes refuge in the Lord achieves the 
snmmnm bomun in a flash. (Kshipram 
bhavati dhannahna sasmt santim nigach- 
chati) The Gita uses the Avord kshipram 
(soon) specially to point out that the 
spiritual transformation comes in a flash. 
Soon, he (the man of evil ways) becomes 
righteous and attains eternal peace. Do 
thou, O son of Kunti, proclaim that my 
devotee never perishes. In another con- 
text the Gita brings out the sudden nature 
of the spiritual revolution by the word, 
ehaiva, which goes to shoAV that the trans- 
formation is here itself, in this body. But 
nowhere is the idea of revolution drawn in 
such impressive way as in Advaita 
Vedanta, the summit of Hindu wisdom. 
According to Advaita the present state 
of man is a state of ignorance. When 
knowledge comes and it comes as lightning — 
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ignorance vanishes in a iflasb. There is a 
revolution, a revolution that drav^s out 
hidden sources of our power and vitality 
to solve our problems. 

What will be the character and shape of 
a benign revolution in India? A benign 
revolution must canalise the vitality of a 
country’s culture and harness it for pro- 
tecting and nourishing its culture. The 
soul of India’s culture is a genius for 
synthesis, for assimilation and absorption. 
How many wonderful revolutions India has 
worked up with this genius ! She absorbed 
cultures, alien to lier soil and nature, she 
learnt foreign methods of education. 
Indian culture is no longer the same as of 
old. She is now an amalgum of Hindu, 
Islamic and Christian strands. No true 
student of India’s cultural history can 
deny this. Yet this cultural revolution 
is not fully successful. If it were so, 
the division of India would not have taken 
place, the mass-killings and abductions that 
have blackened the fair name and history 
of India would not have taken place. 

Why is it not successful or complete? 
The blood of Indian culture today runs 
impure and weak in our veins. Its vitality 
and its capacity to kill disease germs are 
at their lowest. In consequence, the 
different strands that constitute the limbs 
of the main body have started claiming 
superiority for themselves. Even as so 
many parts of India, just after the dawn 
of freedom, wanted severonce from the 
Mother and complete independence and 
self-determination, the various cultural 


strands in the Mother culture have 
begun to claim self-importance- Such 
a cultural disaster has not overtaken 
Indian history before. Let us not quarrel 
and fight over the sources of good, whether 
it came from Tamils or from Aryans, from 
Brahmins or Non-Brahmins. Let us accept 
it and be benefited. The tendency to claim 
superiority is not a sign of culture. Let us 
not forget this fundamental fact. 

The world is moving towards a classless 
society. And if anything like a classless 
society would be possible, it would be a 
society of culture and not of caste. How can 
India shelve this problem of cultural 
conflicts that has been distressing to many 
who are thinking in terms of national 
well-being. 

India has got the raw materials for a 
benign revolution : her cultural integrity, 
the dynamism of her masses, her faith in 
revolution as revolution and not as evolu- 
tion. But the elan that should initiate 
such a revolution has been dissipated by 
quarrels about superiority of the different 
cultural elements and mutual dispara^- 
ments. Freedom has come to us to 
strengthen and purify the blood of our 
culture and to make it course through our 
veins quicker than before. Let us not 
forget that. Let us vindicate the soul- 
force of Hindu culture, her synthesis, her 
vitality for assimilation and absorption. If 
we do so, we would bring about a real and 
benign revolution in India whose vision 
and energy would forge a new era and a 
new society. 



THE CRISIS IN RELIGION 

By P, Chenchiah, m. l. 


The present condition of world-religions 
and their hold and influence on its followers 
demand serious and anxious consideration. 
Events have happened in our generation 
which ought to open our eyes to the parlous 
state in which religions stand. Two world 
wars in one generation in the West where 
Christianity was established for centuries 
and the communal wars attended by the 
uprise of the beast in Man in India — culmi- 
nating in the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi are portents that call for deep 
heart-searching from truly religious men. 
It may not be even accurate to say that a 
crisis is brewing in religions or, that reli- 
gions are passing through a crisis. It may be 
that the crisis has proved fatal to religions. 
This article is written in the hope that the 
situation can still be retrieved and religious 
men awaking betimes to the catastrophe 
which a world witliout God and religion 
naturally and inevitably brings upon itself 
will meet together setting aside petty 
conservatism and bigotry, take counsel and 
steps to save religion from dissolution and 
disintegration. 

Religion and Mankind 

That religion in the higher sense of disci- 
pline and transformation of life under the 
magic of a vision of God, exists today, may 
be doubted. The customs and the samska- 
ras, the rites and rituals, the stories and 
mythologies which we fondly hope will 
transmit the fire of religion to the society at 
large, now labelled with an opprobrious term, 
masses, have failed to do so. The rites, 
rituals, the Puranas, Vedas are there but 
they do not function and impart vital 
energies of Religion to man as they were 


intended to do. Mahabharata was called 
the Panchamam Veda because it was desig- 
ned to communicate to classes who are 
forbidden access to Vedas — the sacred know- 
ledge. But who reads the Mahabharata 
and who if he reads profits by its religious 
teaching ? The Bhagavata was intended to 
convey the abstruse truths of the Oita 
philosophy to the man-in the-street in the 
pictorial form but then again who reads 
the Bhagavata now-a-days and who, even 
if he reads passes from the story to the 
truth convoyed by the story, from 
the picture to the truth pictured. The 
ordinary Hindu reads the Bhagavata as 
story. It pleases, but does it challenge or 
change ? The fact written in letters of fire 
cannot escape even they who run. The 
Gita inculcates Nishkama karma. Look at 
our political life, our commercial greed, our 
supremo selfishness, corruption at every 
turn, just at the time when the Gita has 
become the most translated and easily 
available book. Docs anybody suspect wo 
are the race that produced the Gita ? If 
Gandhiji was assassinated by a refugee who 
has suffered in Pakistan, or India or by a 
fanatic of a religion opposed to Hinduism, 
one could understand the crime, though for 
that reason it does not cease to be any the 
less atrocious. That in communal warfare 
we should lose every trace of humanity and 
culture and descend to the slaughter of 
children, rape of women, murder of inno- 
cents proves how little hold religion has as 
an ennobling and reforming power. It 
survives as acerbating and goading irrita- 
tion of communal sensitiveness. It brings 
out not God but the beast in man. The 
death of Mahatma Gandhi at the hands of 
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an echioated TTindu carries the confirmation 
of the impotence of religion and education 
and the press who control and direct human 
passions, in evolving higher men. The 
occasion calls for heart-searching and not 
for avoiding the challenge by treating the 
actual offender as misguided. Political 
terrorism is rarely individual in modern 
times. Behind the assassin’s dagger there 
exists not only a ramifying organisation 
but also a political philosophy having the 
value of religion. The failure of traditional 
religions, the emergence of political religions 
are botli symptoms of a wide disease. An 
Indian’s normal religion may bo Hinduism 
or Christianity and his true and effective 
religion may bo polities. In other words, 
sacred religions are being replaced by 
secular religions in the modern world. All 
religions, Christianity, Hinduism and Islam 
alike have^ to face this crisis. The religion of 
the modern man is political — is either demo- 
cracy, or Fascism or communism. Religion 
can never recover its primacy till it 
dispassionately analyses the causes of this 
crisis — for this change of faith and loyalty 
from God to state, from love to force. New 
religions are rising ousting the old. The 
internecine wars, animosities and suspicions 
of rejigions are disastrous in the face of 
new powers that are encroaching the 
domain of all ancient religions with equal 
impartiality. 

Look at it from another standpoint 

I have interested myself of late with 
movements that are seeking to restore 
communal harmony in South India — asso- 
ciations like International fellowship, 
Harmony Councils. I move, I may say, 
at the confluences f three communties, 
Hindu^j. Muslim, Christian and hear dis- 
courses on these religions by men of 


goodwill and humanity — men who arc 
striving for fellowship of faiths. One 
interesting fact has emerged to which 
attention may be drawn. 

In the exposition of their respective religi- 
ons each one of them has stated that his 
religion stands for peace and brotherhood. 
The very word ‘ Islam ’ means peace. Peace 
and brotherhood are in inculcated in the 
Koran as fundamental tenets. The Hindu 
with equal assurance emphasises the fact that 
each Upanishad begins and ends with Santi, 
peace and that tlie doctrine of self as 
common to all men carries witli it the 
necessary implication of unity and brother- 
hood. The Cliristian, not to be outdone, 
points to tlie Song of Angels announcing the 
birth of Jesus to the Shepherds ; ' Peace on 
earth and goodwill among men ’ and argues 
with cogency that peace and goodwill are 
cardinal notes of Christianity. The hearer 
of these expositions wonders why with 
this chorus of peace and goodwill in the 
scriptures, the communities in India have 
returned to the law of the jungle and are 
fighting each other, with a ferocity and 
barbarity so much at variance with the 
primary tenets of each religion. The 
situation can only be explained by reference 
to the simple fact that religions anc 
scriptures have no intelligent hold on the 
followers. What majority of men follow 
in life is not the tenets of formal religiom 
to which they say they belong, but theii 
own natural inclinations under the guise 
banner or sanction of Religion. When God 
ceases to create men after His image and 
man creates God in his image, wher 
religion ceases to mould character and 
instead human passions mould the type of 
religion — when religious men are free to 
set up a God of wealth to suit capitalists, a 
God of passion to justify their own 
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passions — they reach a stage when it may 
well be held that religion has ceased to 
function or influence. Where life struggles 
with tendencies of death in man and re< 
ligion, a crisis intervenes in which life or 
death wins the victory, while we bury dead 
men promptly — we embalm dead religions 
and worship them with great zeal simply 
because as dead religions they make no 
demands and suit us remarkably well. 

Time has come for each religion to make 
an honest enquiry how much of eacli 
religion still lives and operates and how 
much of it forms a worship of the ashes of 
dead religion. Since every great religion 
has suffered this process, the enquiry 
commends itself as an enquiry into the 
causes of decline of every religion. No 
religion can maintain its hold long after it 
has ceased to command, control, shape hu- 
man character. It can still survive as a 
mask hiding reality, not as a face expressing 
life. Why religions *vhich at their origins 
commanded loyalty and got it, slowly, 
lose their power, constitutes an Cvssential 
enquiry demanded by the signs of the times, 
which can no longer be evaded in the in- 
terest of religions themselves. 

History oj decline of power in Religions 

A remarkable fact confronts us in the 
growth of each religion. The followers of 
each religion locate the golden era or epoch 
of the faith at its origin and regard the 
subsequent history as gradual decay or de- 
cline. In this respect our reading of 
religious history differs from our reading 
the growth of individual persons. We lo- 
cate in individuals the fullness of growth; 
power and potency, unfolding of energies 
in the period of youth. The graph of life 
rises sharply from birth to youth and then 
declines gradually, from youth to middle 


age and old age. The graph of religion has 
its heights in birth and flows in gradual de- 
scent. All religious reformers have used 
the slogan ‘ back to the source.’ The 
Christian aspires to go back to the apostolic 
age, the Hindu to the Vedic age. Religions 
thus carry in their hearts a conviction of 
entropy — of gradual decline of power, de- 
cay of strength. That to a large extent 
this reading of history corresponds to 
reality can hardly be questioned. If wo 
want to servo our religion, wo have to study 
the causes of this Karma of religions which 
subjects it to the law of gradual diminution 
and ultimate dcatii. Buddha states the re- 
ligious problem in relation to life as a search 
for the arrest of this repeating cycles of 
birth, growth and death. Someone has to 
do this service to religion ami ask and an- 
swer the question, why do religions grow 
and decline, hold and lose their hold, order 
or are ordered ? On a right answer to these 
questions depend the future of religions. 

If men from different religions oppressed 
with the sense of loss of the hold of religions 
on men and clearly conscious that the doom 
threatening mankind can only be averted 
by tlie effective intervention of religions 
meet, how are they to proceed ? It will not 
serve for each religion to boat its own drum 
or declare its own glory and self sufficiency. 
For, we arc faced with a task and have to 
justify ourselves by the way wo meet and 
accomplish the task. Claims help us very 
little. Great as has been the progress of 
natural sciences, the very achievements of 
science have induced doubt as to the end of 
humanity led by natural sciences. We need 
not speculate on tlie matter nor quote 
religious men who may be regarded as pre- 
judiced on this question but appeal to 
(levotcos of sciences who saw in it the 
salvation of mankind. Wells, after preaching 
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the Gospel of Sciences for the best part 
of a useful life, died with the words ‘ that 
man has reached the end of his tether 
and homo sapiens are nearing their tragic 
end’.’ Joad, one of the ‘brain trusts’ of 
Britain, a philosopher of poise and balance, 
endorses the verdict of Wells on a different 
ground that the knowledge of man has out- 
run his wisdom and he will drown and 
perish in the excess of knowledge. Says 
Churchill, ‘There never was a time when 
the hope of immortality and the disdain of 
earthly power and achievements were more 
necessary for the safety of the children of 

man and that without an equal growth 

of mercy, pity, peace and love, science 
itself may destroy all that makes human 
life majestic and tolerable 

Evidently the faith in science has suffered 
an eclipse and jubilant hallelujahs have 
given place to sober pessimism. Prof. 
Broad delivers himself thus ‘ I cannot 
understand how anyone with an adequate 
knowledge of physics, biology and psycho- 
logy and history can believe that mankind 
as a whole can reach and maintain indefi- 
nitely an earthly paradise. Such a belief 
is a sign of amiability in the young but of 
imbecility or wilful blindness in the mature. 
An equally learned professor asserts that 
‘the evolutionary impetus whicli carried our 
ancestors from the level of ape to modern 
man seems to have spent itself by the 
middle of the paleolithic period, say 30,000 
years ago. There is little doubt that in the 
main humanity is still yahoomanity’. 

Plainly then, excommunicating religion 
has neither saved mankind from evil nor 
brought it to its salvation. Science which 
ousted religion has not inspired even the 
scientists with the hope of saving 
humanity. From the diagnosis of the 
modern wise men, what man needs to meet 


the situation created by the rapid increase 
of knowledge is to bring up the moral and 
spiritual advancement to the level of 
physical sciences. Each religion has to run 
in its realm, a neck to neck race with science 
and state and not adopt a static attitude of 
perfect and immovable wisdom. Religion 
will do well to tackle the job along with 
science and cut the cackle. Religion has 
to outgrow the incurable habit of talking 
too much and doing little. IMouna alone 
will not do. Karma is essential. 

We have to dissect the phenomenon as a 
whole, as Buddha has done and like him find 
the causes that lead to the ossification and 
petrifaction of religions and learn why 
religions suffer at a very early age from 
high blood pressure and succumb to the 
disease. Next, religions have to be humble 
enough to learn from several of its successful 
rivals why power has gone from itself to 
its competitors. Both science and state have 
lessons to teach religions if they are not 
too proud to learn, and realize that we 
can preach only when we learn. That 
religions suffer from a sort of creeping 
I)aralysis can be seen from the liistory to 
Hinduism and Christianity alike. 

Wave — Motion in Hmduisrn 

That at the sacrifices of the Rg Vedic 
period Indra appeared and the persons for 
whose benefit the sacrifices were performed 
believed that their prayers were granted 
seems to be the natural inference from the 
intensity of belief that characterised the 
whole institution and its continuance. That 
any priest carried on the mimicry of 
addressing non-existent Gods and offered 
them sacrifices puts a strain on our 
credulity. If the beneficiaries of the sacri- 
fice did not think that their prayers were 
granted these costly sacrifices could not have 
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been carried on for centuries. But this 
faith, actual, real and sincere at one time 
faded away as the genesis of Upanishadic 
revolution bears ample testimony. The 
Purva Mimamsa school itself shows that 
doubts as to the reality of Indra arose in 
the sacrificial priests themselves. How did 
this decline and final obscuration happen ? 
Throe dr four reasons may be gathered 
from the conditions of Upanishadic revolu- 
tion. First that the Rg Vedic sacrificial 
cult passed away not by reason of any 
defect in itself but on account of its perfec- 
tion. The aspiration for something higher 
and different from Rg Vedic religion arose 
because the Rg Vedic religion fulfilled 
itself. The Hindu, because he scaled a 
height saw' further heights hitherto invisible 
and because he saw new prospects, the 
desire to move away from where he stood 
arose. Cattle and rains and conquest over 
enemies - these by the very fact of acquisi. 
tion and realisation gave rise to higher 
aspiration. The man whose prayers were 
heard and got cattle and wealth became 
dissatisfied with wealth as the smmmim 
bomim. Secondly the Rg Vedic sacrificial cult 
was an aristocratic institution and did not 
belong to the people. It was a cult of 
highly trained priests and wealthy kings 
aspiring for larger conquests and terri- 
tories. Like all aristocratic virtues it died 
of refinement, specialisation and anaemia. 
Thirdly the attention was not throughout 
fixed on the original sources of life but by 
several imperceptible moves slided away 
from the original source. Indra was the 
centre and circumference of the sacrifice. 
Slowly the priest displaced Indra claiming 
a capacity to summon him whenever he 
liked. The priest who eclipsed Indra was 
in turn shadowed by mantra which was 
worshipped as the sound source of mystic 


power. The sacrificers lost direct touch 
with Indra — after secondary contact with 
him through priests, altars, mantras ; ulti- 
mately lost Indra altogether when priests, 
altars and mantras in his place became his 
substitutes. Fourthly a religious experience 
which at tlie critical stage seemed to have 
met human needs may on consideration and 
reflection lead to a conclusion tliat the 
experience was not, all that one felt about 
it. The first raptures turn out to be over- 
raptures. One could not imagine that every 
mantra brought Itulra to the altar and every 
prayer received an answer. At first it seemed 
so. But as days passed on the religious man 
doubted whether the original experience 
corresponded with reality. In some shape 
these four factors in different forms in differ- 
ent religions and in a generalised form in all 
religions will be found to be the operative 
causes for the decline of power in religions. 

The early Upanishads by the glow and 
fervour of its utterances convince any 
impartial reader that a great discovery 
was made and a great end was achieved 
— that the ‘ Sat ’ beyond all appearances, 
was discerned and the oneness with it 
realised. Yet we find a few centuries after 
the religious world followed Buddha who 
tlenied the fundamentals of the Upanishads, 
the soul and their identity. Why did this 
happen? Why did the early rapture and 
conviction fade away ? Here again wo 
have the repetition of the four causes. This 
union with Brahman seems to make this 
world, this life, illusory, devoid of meaning 
and significance. While we rejoiced in the 
discovery and union with Brahman, our joy 
was gradually tempered by the x)arallel re- 
alisation that the gaining of one reality 
meant loss of another reality. Salvation 
turned samsara into an intolerable, in- 
explicable conundrum. The mind which 
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struggled to get out of life when Brahman 
was not known, sought to get back its hold 
on life also once he was known. The long- 
ing for union with Brahman when realised 
created a new ambibion for life in its 
totality. Second, Upanishadic religion and 
Yoga was as high brow and aristocratic as 
Rg Vedic sacrificial religion was. It had no 
roots in common men. While at the begin- 
ning Yoga was open to kings as well as to 
(iart men, wdieti once attained, it isolated 
him from humanity. It turned on its own 
premises and created a longing not for es- 
cape from life into reality, but for holding 
them together, and be a jivanmukta. It was 
also found that the rapture of experience, 
difficult to attain and more difficult to retain 
when attained, incapacitated the attainer to 
take his place in the normal world. Ethics 
suffered and this absorption of. the in- 
dividual ill Brahman depleted existence of 
its meaning and charm. Thirdly here too 
the secondary replaced the primary, the 
Yogi gradually replaced Brahman and the 
aspirant worshipped the Yogi and described 
mystic circles round him forgetting that 
what he wanted was not the Yogi but 
Brahman. Then the attention fell on the 
mechanical means and mind clung to 
sadhana as an end in itself. Brahman lost a 
good deal of his power in the Yogi and Yogi 
a good deal of power when men read text 
books on Yoga instead of looking to the 
Yogi for instructions. The power declined 
because it created a lengthening chain of 
rings and direct contacts w^erc lost. 

Fourthly the certitude that in samadhi 
Brahman w as attained- at first perceptional 
and axiomatic, dimmed when it became a 
matter of inference and logic based on 
the experiences of oiiiers. The suspicion 
sprouted whether in samadhi one really fell 
from the world or became united 


with reality. Since the experience took 
place in the unconsciotis condition, the mind 
when it returned to consciousness could not 
distinguish and make grades in unconscious- 
ness, and felt it was possible that what it 
attained to may have been equally a bliss 
of annihilation or ananda of absorption. 
The only rational explanation for the 
immediate and enormous success of Buddha 
with his empliasis on ethics and nirvana 
and the relegation of Brahman to the back- 
ground can be that the original certitude of 
having reached and realised Brahman gave 
way under the stress of reflection, criticism. 
I need not point out how Buddhism in its 
turn succumbed to the same /forces of 
decline from which it sought to save man. 
The story goes on —this struggle of attain- 
ment and decline, of hope and doubt, of 
certitude and scepticism till the tired soul 
seeks repose in cessation of all efforts, 
aspiration and hope. Tlio Sliiva-Vishnu 
worship in temj)les gave to India a democra- 
tic faith, a faith for the masses but it 
gained its extension at the cost of its 
intention. Gods are in the temple to be 
seen and served any day — the world is with 
us to bo seen and contacted everyday. But 
the strain of transcendental aspiration, the 
ambition to take wings and fly-the exertion 
to become one with the One was illusive, 
not permanent — was attained and lost. 
Why escape life and why attain God ? 
Idols that do not challenge like living gods 
and life without aspiration after the un- 
attainable and unreachable was at least 
natural and without tensions. We attained 
the peace of the grave — of unchanging 
vigraha, of unaspiring life. Nirvana in 
another sense of uninspired ambitionless, 
inert life — nirvana of the stereotype — of 
the inert stone, not of the living soul is 
easy for all. If religion is aristocratic ifc 
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dwells on Himalayan heights and dies of 
rarefied atmosphere. If it becomes popular 
and descends to the masses it dies of the 
diseases of the plains. This is the paradox 
we are left with for which an answer has 
to bo found. 

Downward Course of Christianity 

Christianity in its historic manifestation 
did not escape the karma of religions. The 
original impulse and impetus of Christianity 
was Jesus of Nazareth. During his life 
time his disciples, twelve in number, had 
direct contact with him and received from 
him direct and unmediated knowledge and 
power, spiritual sustenance. When Jesus 
died, rose and went away, this original 
source was replaced by the internal one, Holy 
spirit. Holy spirit was as real as Jesus. 
Jesus dwelt outside the disciples, Holy spirit 
in them. With both they had direct touch. 
With the strength of new inner power, 
overshadowing and directing them, the 
disciples became supermen, were mantled 
with invincible powmr, faced death with a 
smile, lived with glowing love. Saint Paul 
who had a special contact with Christ after 
his death spread Christianity practically in 
all the centres of the Roman Empire, 
Thomas, if tradition could be trusted, plan- 
ted Christianity in Asia. Phillip transmitted 
it to Africa. Some disciples propagated the 
religion in Palestine. Not all the twelve 
were required to light the fire of now life in 
the then known wmrld. Half of the twmlvo 
were more than enough. So far the dis- 
ciples were in touch with the new power 
that initiated Christianity. Slowly we 
observe that the churches transfer their 
attention from Jesus to the Holy spirit and 
then to the apostles. The church was 
apostolic — Pauline or Peterine. Doctrine 
begins to replace life. In Jesus the word 


became life. In apostles life was becoming 
the word. With the entry into Roman 
Empire and state persecutions — the atten- 
tion shifted to organisation, to the church 
and church officer — to the defensive for- 
mations of Christians, Life and word gather 
another coating of organisation. Still Jesus 
was the vision and hope but no longer 
direct and immediate. What the Christians 
saw w^as not Christ but reflections of Christ 
in the church and in the Bible. What they 
came into contact was not Jesus but an 
exact replica. It is from the reflection they 
got power and that power was not the 
pow-er of reality but of reflection. The 
early disciples of J esus w'cro those who saw' 
the full measure of Judaism and because 
they stood on its peaks, wider horizons 
opened and liigher ambitions entertained 
which were fulfilled in Jesus. In a sense 
the necessity of Christianity arose from 
the realisation by some of the Jews of the 
destiny prescribed for men in Judaism. 
When Jesus came the disciples perceived 
and felt the now powder so much that all 
their aspirations were indubitably met and 
satisfied. Tlie power of Jesus to save 
admitted no doubt. But as the mind 
loosened its grasp on Jesus and fastened 
it on substitutes or secondaiy embodiments, 
apostles and church the i:)ower weakened 
and original satisfaction lost its immediacy 
and doubts began and a new' hope for a 
second coming of Jesus was entertained. 
The exigencies of fight in organised form 
involved the copying of the Roman political 
model of an aristocratic order of priests as 
rulers and the ma.ss of Christians as subjects. 
Thus once Christianity began its historic 
course, it came under tlje operation of the 
very force it sought to overcome. In these 
respects a close analogy exists between the 
history of Buddhism and Christianity in tb^ 
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matter of, how each of them gained wisdom 
at the cost of life, numbers by sacrificing 
quality. 

A comparative study of religions in the 
aspect of their growth and development 
impresses on us the fact that every religion 
starting with a new unveiling of power and 
illumination, a gospel of redemption for all 
mankind, loses its vital energies and 
slowly ceases to animate throughout its 
body. Tlie followers move away from the 
original regeneration by gradual degrees. 
This takes one fundamental form. The 
circumference is not connected with the 
centre at every point but a circle is formed 
by point to i)oint contact of others around 
those who were originally in contact with 
the centre. Institutions embodying a 
certain amount of original thought mediate 
and in the course of time the chain of insti- 
tutions holding less ajxd less power lengthen 
prolonging mediation and diminishing the 
original impetus, till at .last religion 
becomes the shell of the original faith, 
totally lacking in moulding power and 
challenge, capacity to evolve loyalty, but 
worshipped and admired for the very 
reason of its defects and infirmities. The 
popularisation of faith at the cost of the 
ideal is another side of the medal. The 
original followers made tremendous efforts 
and sacrifice to gain the new religion. 
These w’^ere regarded as men of destiny and 
the moral demands are lessened and toned 
do\^n to the capacity of ordinary man. Reli- 
gion always begins as the uplift of ordinary 
man into superman, gradually descend to 
a lower level accommodating religion to 
popular mood. A Puranic religion springs 
which has no challenge to the will, no 
claim for discipline, no demand to sacrifice 
but v^ffers a simplified magic, devoid of 
uplift. Bathe in a river or visit a 


famous temple, worship the relics of the 
founder, die in a sacred place, utter a 
sacred name — salvation will be granted. 
This combination of popular disinclination 
to mount upward and ecclesiastic desire for 
power spells the practical death of a 
religion. 

Religious innovation has to take place in 
all religions in two directions. The central 
experience should be reproduced in every 
man without substitutes and mediation. 
There can be and should be no substitute for 
Christ or samadhi and every Christian and 
Hindu has to come into touch with them 
directly and not through books and sams- 
karas. Relating every follower to the centre 
is the first condition of recovery of original 
power for religion. Every devotee must 
drink of the original fount and not from 
cisterns which store up the water. The 
sense of the spiritual, the reality of God must 
be won back and for that purpose methods 
suitable for the times devised. Simplifica- 
tion of religion is invariably a falsification. 
We can no more win higher life without 
discipline, sacrifice, moral elevation than we 
can. fly without wings. To fill the populace 
with illusions and teach them that heaven 
could be attained without striving to realise 
moral ideals, by magic samskaras — is to sin 
against holy spirit — a sin for which there 
can be no forgiveness. By the time Bud- 
dhism came to Ceylon the study of TAripee- 
Mas and a rigid spiritual discipline were 
insisted for the monks ; but the worship of 
relics — the tooth of Buddha and a branch of 
Bo-tree and service of monks were enough 
for salvation of the grihastha. No wonder 
sooner or later the monks sank to the level 
of the people to whom they stooped and 
themselves ending in worshipping teeth and 
trees. The lesson is writ large in history 

( Continued on page 15 ) 



THE FUTURE OF THE HINDU RELIGION 

By Sib C. P. Ramaswami Aybb 

On Sunday, March 7, Sir 0. P, Ramaswamy Ayer addressed a public 
meeting in the chapel of the Ramakrishna^Vivekananda Center of New York 
on ‘ The future of the Hindu religion \ 


Swami Nikhilananda^ the Swami in charge 
of the Center, introducuig the speaker said : 

‘Religion has played a unique part in 
the creation of the Hindu culture and the 
Indian nation. The Hindu way of life has 
i)een determined by the eternal principles 
of the Hindu Dharma. Art, literature, 
politics, sociology, and other branches of 
Indian civilization bear the impress of 
religion. The national ideals of India, 
renunciation and service, have been ins- 
pired by religion. India’s message to the 
world has been spiritual. She is the mother 
of two great world religions : Hinduism and 
Buddhism. It is due to this strong religious 
consciousness that Hindu society has pre- 
served itself from the iconoclastic spirit of 
Islam and the materialistic culture of the 
modern West. True Hinduism, as expressed 
in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, 
is based upon principles which are not in 
conflict with scientific method or the human 
aspirations of modern times. Popular Hindu- 
ism of today has inherited many of the super- 
stitions of the past few centuries. It will be 
a distortion of history to condemn a culture 
for five hundred years of failure and by-pass 
its five thousand years of triumph. After 
several centuries of suppression, the Hindu 
consciousness has begun to reassert itself. 
No one can destroy it without impairing 
India’s national consciousness itself. India 
will have peace and prosjperity within her"" 
borders, and respect abroad, only when she 
is true to her spiritual heritage. The Indian 
national leaders at this critical moment of 


her history should remember that he who sees 
longest into the past of a nation can see 
farthest into its future ’. 

The following is a summary of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy ’s speech. 

It is not essential that a religion should 
be connected with any particular belief, 
dogma or ritual. Even those who think 
that they are free from all religious beliefs, 
often live immersed in certain states of 
consciousness which are really tantamount 
to religion although they may be termed 
socialism, nationalism or even rationalism. 
It is the kind and tendency of thought, and 
not the object of thought, which furnishes 
the test in such cases. All fearless search 
for truth with single-minded sincerity may 
be termed a religion and I propose to deal 
with this aspect of the matter. 

In a recent book, the Archbishop of York 
has pointed out that the dominating fact of 
the religious position in the West is that the 
majority of the people had no contact with 
the church because of the difficulties in the 
way of belief and the failure of the chur- 
ches to concern themselves with modern 
scientific developments or the problems and 
the injustices of modern society. He plea- 
ded for men who, under vows of poverty, 
celibacy and obedience for two or three 
years (there would be no question of taking 
life vows) would, by the simplicity of their 
lives and directness of their preaching 
proclaim Christ and his gospel, bearing in 
mind that, after all, religion is founded 
upon an innate reverence for life. 
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The future of Hinduism is assured if it 
follows and develops the trend that it has 
followed right through its history. In many 
civilisations, philosophy or meditation on 
the nature and purpose of existence was 
ancillary to religion, but in India, philosophy 
did not lean, as elsewhere, on politics or 
ethics or on any system of theology or on 
the facts of history. Its first quality 
manifested from the time of the Katho^ 
panishad was daring and courage in facing 
ultimate problems. ‘Fearlessness is the 
supreme’ is one of our earliest sayings. 
Secondly, Hinduism, as has often been re- 
marked, is not a particular system but 
rather a way of life and it has given the 
fullest importance to all aspects of human 
existence, physical alertness to be produced 
and maintained by strict regimentation, 
intellectual suppleness and spiritual detach- 
ment being equally the concern of the 
religious teacher. 

Properly analysed, Hinduism is absolutely 
undogmatic and as Sri Krishna said in the 
Gita, whoever follows any form of worship 
or adores any object with real devotion, 
finally attains to him. That there are no 
bounds and no limits to speculation is 
proved by the doctrines preached by the 
Buddha, by the Jain teachers, by Sankara 
and Ramanuja. One system of philosophy, 
the Sankhya, is silent about the nature 
and existence of God. Another acknow- 
ledged teacher, Jaimini, even denies God’s 
day-to-day government of the world. 

In spite of the many developments of 
the caste system and the restrictions on 
social life, opinion was always free in India. 
Furthermore, the doctrines of our faith are 
not only consistent with, but strangely 
foreshadow, the mode rn scientific theories. 
B, Croce has stated that thought is the 
only reality that needs to be assume^.. 


The process of thinking, the objects of 
thought are parts of the same total ex- 
perience. Aldous Huxley in his Ends and 
Means has quoted a Christian mystic, 
saying: ‘God in the depths of us, says 
Ruysbroeck, receives God v^io comes to us. 
It is God contemplating God.* 

The inter-relation of the universe is 
implicit in our task and the fundamental 
commandment is that you shall realize youi 
unity with all being, good being that which 
makes for unity, evil being that which 
makes for separateness. The doctrine 
elaborated by Alexander is that space, time 
and ultimate reality are an ocean whose 
whirlpools eire particular objects, things 
being differentiated by complexes ol 
motion. 

A statement like the following made as « 
result of modern astronomic and atomic 
research seems to be a quotation from one 
of the commentaries of the Vedanta: ‘Wher 
certain physico-chemical complexes arise 
life emerges and thereafter and therefron 
consciousness.’ 

The fundamental concepts of the Hintli 
faith are seen to be at one with the resulti 
of abstract science. From the earliest times 
the unity of the supreme governance of the 
universe, the attainment of the knowlcdg 
of that supreme by realising the transit 
oriness of the world and the need fo: 
renunciation are the basic facts of Vedanta 
Believing this doctrine, the Vedantin afe 
holds that the phenomenal world should b< 
accepted as real and this philosophy leave 
to every man a wide sphere of usefulness 
As Max Muller declares, ‘ It has room fo 
almost every religion, nay, it embraces then 
all.* He continues, ‘ Even when the highe 
light appears, that higher light does no 
destroy the reality of the former world, bu 
imparts to it, even in its transitory anc 
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evanescent character, a fuller realiiy and 
meaning.’ A feeling of common interest 
and the oneness and solidarity of the human 
race came naturally to the Vedantin and the 
philosophy has been built on the conviction 
that every being has its own function in 
Brahman. As has been explairied by a 
commentator on the Vedanta, * We must 
love our neighbours as our self, that is, we 
should love them liot for what is merely 
phenomenal in them, for their goodness, or 
beauty, strength or kindness, but for their 
soul, for the divine Self in them and in us ’ 
If these aspects are borne in mind, it will be 
seen that Ramakrishna Paramaharasa and 
Swami Vivekananda are the logical 
developments of our faith. Instead of oppo- 
sing, as do most religions, faith to reason 
and the stress and necessity of modern life, 
reason has, according to Vivekananda, to 
take its place with science in the front rank, 
to cooperate with material and spiritual 
progress, and the essence of its faith is the 
establishment of brotherhood amongst the 

[(jjntinucd Jrout page 12) 

that for great or low man, for saint or 
sinner alike there can be no substitutes for 
God, saviours, holy spirit, illumination. 
Religion is not worship but transfiguration 
by direct contact with God. 

(TO BE concluded) 


various religions since their harmony creates 
the eternal religion. 

Every human epoch has its particular 
work. The future task of the world in view 
of its past history and its present 
complexities is and ought to be, in the Ian- 
guage of Romain Rolland, to raise the 
masses, so long shamefully betrayed, ex- 
ploited and degraded by the very men who 
should have been their guides and sustainers. 
Even the saint who has reached the thres- 
hold of final liberation must retrace his steps 
to help his weaker brethren who are lagging 
behind. This is what has been done right 
through the ages and is even now being at- 
tempted and accomplished. So understood, 
there is no inconsistency between faith and 
action. Action, according to the Gita, is 
not only a preparation but is a method of 
liberation. With renunciation, rejection of 
desire and egoism and the joint functioning 
of action with detachment, knowledge and 
devotion, the tasks of the future can be 
accomplished by the true Vedantin, and this, 
according to him, is the religion of the future. 
Such a religion is not exclusively appropri- 
ate to a simple agricultural society but can 
satisfy the demands and solve the problems 
of an industrial epoch where coordination 
and brotherhood play a more important 
part than in an individual form of society. 



MIND IN THE UPANISHADIC PSYCHOLOGY' 


By Db. P. T. Raju, Ph. 


The discussion of the nature of mind in 
Indian psychology is made difficult by 
raising the question whether there is any- 
thing in Indian psychology corresponding 
to mind in western psychology, and the 
dependent question whether ancient India 
had any psychology at all. It should at the 
outset be asserted that the ancient Indians 
did not develop an independent subject 
called psychology, though their philosophi- 
cal discussions generally included psycho- 
logical problems. They had conceptions 
very akin to the western conceptions of 
mind ; *and provided the differences bet- 
ween the connotations and standpoints are 
not overlooked, it should be possible to 
present a systematic account of mind and 
Indian psychology. 

Before attempting to define what mind 
is in Indian psychology, it would be profita- 
ble to ask what mind is in western psycho- 
logy . In a paper like this it is not possi- 
ble to trace the growth of the concept . in 
the West, but few will deny that there is 
no common definition accepted by all the 
contemporary psychologists unanimously, 
some saying that it is a fact, some that it 
is an act, some that it is a methodological 
concept, some that it is a function, some 
that it is an epiphenomenon, some that it is 
a form of matter and so on. This confusion 
and chaos is increased when we add to it 
the meanings, viz., the finite and infinite 
Mind, in which some philosophers have 
used the word. When the meaning of 
the word is not fixed in western philo- 
Sophy and psychology, it would be unfair 
to demand of the Indian psychologist to 


D., Andhba Univbbsity 

say what exactly he means by the word. 
But there are phenomena which are called 
mental by most of us, which, like the 
western psychologists, the Indian philo- 
sophers of the ancient times studied in 
their own way. 

Now,, what w’as the method used by our 
ancient sages to study mental phenomena ? 
It is direct perception, which we may call 
if we like, by the name introspection, 
though the method goes much deeper, as 
we shall see, than what the word signifies 
in western psychology. It is natural for 
psychology to begin with introspection, 
though methods should be invented, wher- 
ever possible, to supplement introspection. 
Introspection is primary, because it is its 
deliverances that can inform other methods 
what they are to study. 

Now, introspection means for the 
western psychologist looking inw^ards by 
the mind. But this looking wdthin is not 
carried to that extent where the subject of 
that looking is reached. That is why 
Hume said that whenever he wanted to 
perceive the self, he always stumbled upon 
some emotion, feeling or idea, and never 
came across the self. For the same 
reason, Kant treated it as a hypothetical 
entity, a regulative principle, and called 
it the transcendental unity of synthetic 
apperception. Bradley’s dialectic against 
the concept of self involves also the same 
idea, viz., that the subject of experience 
cannot be experienced. In western philo- 
sophy and psychology, particulary among 
the moderns, it is practically taken for 
granted that the subject of experience 


Psychology Section, Indifoi Philosophical C3ongress, 1947. 
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cannot be experienced apart from an 
object different from the subject. When 
such experience is postulated as in Hegel, 
it is the result of speculative reason, not 
of psychological introspection. 

The distinctive feature of Indian psycho- 
logy is that it declares that the method of 
looking within can be perfected so as to 
make the subject itself of experience com- 
pletely conscious of itself without residue. ^ 
It has its own metaphysics in support, into 
which we need not enter for the present ; 
for the chief aim of the paper is to deter- 
mine tlie standpoint of Indian psycliology. 
It would be wrong to say that it did not 
use reason to establish its principles. No 
science can do without using reason. For 
it has not only to discover its principles, 
but also to connect them systematically. 
And psychology can be no exception. But 
the peculiarity of Indian psychology is that, 
generally, only after having discovered 
an inner principle, did it begin rationally to 
establish its reality. It may even be conceded 
that, in some cfises, the principle was 
at first rationally established and then 
experientially discovered. In any case, the 
principle is not a result of mere speculation 
and is not postulated as only a principle 
regulative of some of our expriencos, as 
only a hypothesis to explain some facts. 
For example, the principle of Mahat in 
the Upanishads ^ and the Samkhya is 
super-individual and cosmic and yet is to 
be realised within ourselves. It has the 
significance of the objective reason or Logos 
of western philosophers. It is not merely 
postulated as a hypothesis. Man i^ exhorted 


to realise it, make it part of his ex- 
perience. 

For this reason, it would seem better not 
to call Indian psychology by the name of 
transcendental psychology. The trans- 
cendental in Kant is what isj hypothetically 
postulated, as a regulative principle of 
phenomenal experience, postulated as 
what is beyond experience and so as such 
inexperiencable. It is what transcends ex- 
perience. The post-Kantians indeed at- 
tempted to treat the transcendental 
principles as constitutive also of our expe- 
rience and as falling within our experience. 
But even for them, that those principles 
fall within experience is the result of 
speculative reason and so a hypothesis 
supported by their systems, and is not what 
the Indians would say a possible object of 
realisation. For instance, the Mahat re- 
ferred to, is a possible object of experience 
like our emotions and feelings, though it 
may be an object of pliilosopliical construc- 
tion as well. 

The same reason can be advanced against 
calling Indian psychology rational i)9y^jho- 
logy. Kant devoted some of his attention 
to the subject and had little good to say in 
its favour. What rational psychology does 
in western thought is to deduce conse- 
quences from principles that are hypotheti- 
cally postulated. For instance, it postulates 
the unity of the self, and from that unity 
deduces the consequences that the self is 
indivisible and indestructible and there- 
fore immortal. Kant’s objection to the 
procedure is that this unity is a postulate of 
experience and so is not part of experience ; 


^ There are differences of view between the Indian schools, into which wo cannot enter now. The 
Nyaya and the Yaiseshika are un-Upanishadic in this respect. 

Katha I, III 10, I and 11, Y, 7-8, Also called Maka in TaiUlriya il, 4. 
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and to what lies beyond experience no 
categories applicable to experience should 
be applied. Kant himself was not consist- 
ent in following the method he liimself laid 
down. But if really a principle is trans- 
cendental or hypothetical in the Kantian 
sense, it can be the principle of speculative 
reason only. Wo may construct a system 
of psychology with the rationalistic method; 
but that will not be the psychology of our 
ancient Indians, who always meant that the 
principles like Mahat should be made objects 
of experience. 

The words rational and transcendental 
may be used in other senses. Then we 
shall be discarding the establislicd usage, 
which denies experiencability of these 
principles as such. 

The real difficulty in selecting an 
appropriate name for Indian psychology 
from among the ^psychological schools of 
the West is due to psychology and meta- 
physics becoming identical in Indian 
thought. So far as the mental functions 
like emotions etc. go, psychology may be 
treated as different from metaphysics. But 
when the question is asked, where ultimate 
reality is to be found, the answer given is, 
right within oneself. Speculative reason 
may construct any number of stages 
(bhumikas) within, but tlie construction 
msny appear metaphysical. The actual 
realisation of the stages is a psychological 
process akin to introspection ; and these 
inner stages of reality are as much 
metaphysical 'as psychological. There seems 
to be no more suitable word to name this 
psychology than atman psychology. 

^ Chha7idogya. 

^ Briluidaranyaka, II, I. 

OpciL 


II 

But does the atman correspond to the 
psyche of the mind ? The Buddhists deny 
the reality of the atman^ and their psyche 
or chitta, though momentary, does corres- 
pond to mind. But in this paper, it is not 
possible to enter into a discussion of the 
psychologies of the schools. Because the 
Upanishadic theories are the earliest, we 
confine ourselves to tliem in order to 
understand tlie motive and view-point of 
Indian psychology, which developed out 
of those theories. In the Upanishads, the 
atman does not correspond to the mind ; 
but it is tlie self. The main motive of tlio 
Upanisliads is the discovery of the self 
or the atman. The story of Virochana 
and Indra^ each trying to learn from 
Prajapati wliat the self is ; the story of 
Ajatasatru and Balaki* in which the former 
finally points out that the Brahman is the 
same as the purusha residing in the inner- 
most heart® ; the dialogues between Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya^ ; the teaching of 
Sanatkumara to Narada'^ ; the story of 
Svetaketu and Uddalaka and a large num- 
ber of other statements • are unequivocal 
declarations of the motive. But how is the 
{atman) to be known.? If it is to be dis- 
covered within our innermost lieart 
{antarhridaya), then it has to be discovered 
within our mind. Hence the discussion of 
the nature of mind. 

Very often in western philosophy, 
philosopers have criticised psychology for 
its attempting to isolate mind from the 
objective vorld ; but they were not able to 

® Brihadaraiiyaka . 

^ Chliandcxjya. 
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show how that subject could be studied 
without isolating the mind. So long as 
mind can be treated as one of several 
entities, the possibility and justification 
for studying it in isolation is not precluded. 
But the method advocated becomes 
justifiable and necessary at the stage when 
mind cannot bo tliought of as different 
from the things. But sucli a stage is not 
yet real for western psychology. If really 
Kant’s idea of Intuitive Understanding, 
which he said, could be had only by God, 
had been taken seriously by western 
psychologists and investigations made to 
find out whether it was real, and how 
actually it worked, some at least of the 
developments of western psychology 
would have led to the results of Indian 
psychology. 

The main conception of the Upanishads 
is that the Brahman is the same as the 
alman^ and has to bo discovered in our 
innermost heart. But the Brahman is 
the Absolute. To prove that tJie Absolute 
can bo discovered in our minds, it has to 
be shown that the Absolute is as mucJi 
psychological as metaphysical, and that it 
^vorks through our minds. How it works 
though our minds and how the world of 
phenomena is made manifest to our minds 
by it, hawc therefore to be discussed by 
the Upanishads. 

The method prescribed for the realisa- 
bion of Brahjnan is tJiat speech must 
be merged in Manas, Manas in Buddhi, 
Buddhi in Mahatj and Mahai in the 
atman.^ Furtlicr, it is said that the objects 
are higher than the senses, Manas higher 
than the objects, Buddhi higher than 
Manas, Mahal higlier than Buddhi^ Avijakia 
higher than Mahal, and the alman higher 

® Katha 11. 3. Ibid II, JO. 11 


than AvyaktaA ;At another place, Manas 
is spoken of as higher than the senses 
and reference to the objects is omitted. 
The Upanishads thus give the method of 
converting the world of objects and the 
senses into the alman or the Braliman. 
The reverse process of evolving tlie world 
out of the ahnan is therein implied. The 
Mundaka gives three examples to illustrate 
the process, the spider producing the 
w’cb out of itself, the plants sprouting 
from tlio eartli, and liairs coming out of 
our body.“^ The Katha sayii that the senses 
were created as out-going (paranchi) 
but not as inward looking, and exhorts 
man to turn them inward.*^ The senses 
and the objects are the result of the 
externalising process of tlie aUnan. The 
Aitarcifa gives a description of how the 
pvorld issued out of the alman. First, the 
pure elements like water came out. Then 
the deities of the different fields of percep- 
tion and their corresponding objects were 
created, and then the liuman being to i)ro- 
vide the deities with an instrument of 
enjoyment (ayalana). Stripped of per- 
sonifications, the statement means that in 
the Brahman exist the cosmic propensities 
for the division into senses and their 
corresponding objects ; and that the human 
individual partakes of these i^ropensities 
and thus gives rise to the division of iJio 
ciijoycr and enjoyed (hhokta) and (bhogya). 
The Upanisliads do not give a systematic 
and fixed account of this evolution ; nor is 
the account always consistent. It is the 
schools that treat the problem consistently. 
Further, the indrlyas include organs of 
activity and organs of sense ; and this 
complicates the problem a little, particularly 
regarding the organs and objects concerned 

117. Katha. 1.1-i 
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with sound. The Upanishads are not very 
clear about, the relation of Manas to the 
senses and the objects, though, on the basis 
of the Katha, we have to say that out of the 
atman Avyakta is born, out of Avyakta 
Mahat, out of Mahat Buddhi, out of Btiddhi 
Manas, and out of Manas the senses and 
their objects. The Upanishads treat Prana, 
Manas and Speech, and their presiding 
deities Vayu, Tndra and Agni, as the 
highest. To the three again correspond 
kriya (activity) rujja (form) and nama 
(naine)*^. (Sometimes the sun and some- 
times the moon also are associated with 
Manas, as the deities). Of the three 
again. Prana is often regarded as the 
highest; but in the Kena, Indra as the 
deity of Manas, is regarded as the liighest 
for having been able to sec Brahman.’*^ 
There is also the tendency in the Upa- 
nishads to treat tlie whole world as consti- 
tuted by different modes of kriya, nania 
and rnpa^ which are the evolutes out of 
the atman. 

What exactly then is mind according to 
the Upanisliads ? it is very diflicult to give 
a definition. But what the Upanishads 
call Buddhi and Manas may both be subsu- 
med under mind belonging to the finite 
individual. Togctlier they are called by 
some scliools by the name antahkarana. 
in the Aitareya, it is said that Hridaya and 
Manas are tlie atman. In the Ujianishads 
the word Hridaya is used in the sense of 
Buddhi. The following arc given as its 
names (immadheyani ) : Sampumam, Ajna- 
nam, Vipianam, Prapianam, Medlui, 
Dfshti, Dhrti, Mati, ManlshU, Juti, Smrti, 
Samkalpa, Kratu, Asu, Kama, and Vasa. 
The commentators treat these as functions 
or processes of AnW karana. Samjnanam 

Brihadaranyaka , I, 5, 2 and I, 6 1. 


is determinate knowledge or sensitivity; 
A^rulnam is the sense of lordship (cp. ajna 
or command) : Vi]yumam in differential 
knowledge (that the thing cognised is 
different from another) ; Drshti is the 
mental function (vrtti) involved in sense 
perception : Dhrti is steadiness or self- 
command ; Mati is planning or delibera- 
tion ; Jiiti is the feeling of pain ; Smrti is 
memory ; Samkalpa is the function which 
individuates the perceived object ; Kratu is 
resolution ; Asu is the feeling of living or 
the sense of being ; Kama is the desire 
for a thing not possessed ; and Vasa is the 
desire for the opposite sex. The commen- 
tators liberally allow any additions to the 
list (III, 1). 

In the Brhadoranyaka, (1-5*3.) the func- 
tions (vriftayah) of Alanas are given. Kama 
is the desire for woineii etc ; Samkddpa is the 
cognition of individuality ; Vichikitsa is 
doubt ; Sraddha is faith or belief ; Asraddha 
is unbelief ; Dhrti is steadiness or the sense 
of balance ; Adhrti is unsteadiness ; Dhi is 
Prapia or intelligence ; and Bhi is fear. 

Mention should be made of Chitta also, 
which is spoken of in the Ghhandogya (7-5* 1*) 
and is explained by the commentators as the 
vritti that grasps the i)urposivcncss of things, 
by knowing the class to wiiich they belong. 
The China of this passage is tl*at mental 
function which understands the pragmatic 
value of tilings. This obviously lias little 
to do with the Chitta of the Buddhist 
Vijnanavadins, But its function can pro- 
bably be elucidated by referring to the 
four-fold division of the Antahkarana 
adopted by the Advaitins. The four divi- 
sions are, Manas, Buddhi, Chitta and 
Ahamkara. The function of Manas is 
doubting (whether a thing is X or Y), of 

IV. 3. 
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Buddhi is determining, of Chitta is inspec- 
ting or ordering, and of Ahamkara is the 
attribution of the experiences to the ego. 
Some clue to what these terms mean may 
bo given by saying that Buddhi makes a 
cognition determinate by fixing it to be 
such and such, and Chitta brings it into an 
apperceptive mass by giving it a place in 
an ordered whole. The Ahamkara or the 
“I” accompanies this process. \Vc are 
iiere reminded of Kant’s syntlietic apperce- 
ption ; but we should not equate one or all 
these processes to it. Further, the Advai- 
tins include Ahamkara in Manas and Chitta 
in Buddhi^ and divide Antahkararia into 
Buddhi and Manas ^ However, these 
distinctions are not clarified by the Upani- 
shads themselves. 

The Samkliya system of evolutes is 
(loser to the grading of the Kalha. But 
the Samkhya equates Mahat to Buddhi^ 
and treats Buddhi as cosmic. The direct 
evolute out of Buddhi is Ahamkara, which 
is placed between Buddhi and Manas. Out 
of Ahamkara, the senses and the corres- 
ponding objects and Manas evolve, and 
Manas is called the eleventh organ 
{indriya). 

Further it should be noted that the 
Mahat is called by the Katha, Mahan Atma 
(the groat or Cosmic Soul) The 
Vedantic commentators identify it with the 
Mahah of the Taittiriya and say that it 
is the Buddhi of the Hiranyagarbha or the 
Cosmic Person corresponding to the indivi- 
dual’s dream state, and is the same as the 
Mahad Yaksham of the Kena, which even 
Indra, the presiding deity of Manas, could 
not understand. For the Upanishads, 


Mahat therefore is not a material principle 
but is a sort of cosmic soul residing within 
the individual Buddhi, and is capable of 
being realised. ^ 

Now, an important question has to be 
raised. What is the role which the physi- 
cal body plays in the functioning of mind ? 
As the senses and the objects evolve out of 
Manas, or Ahamkara the physical body also 
must be regarded as an evolute out of mind. 
It is an instrument of mind for its 
enjoyment, according to both the Upa- 
nishads and the Samkhya. For in- 
stance, the Mundaka, as already referred 
to, says that man is created in order to 
bo an instrument {ayatanam literally 
means, field or basis) of activity and 
enjoyment for the deities of the senses 
and their corresponding objects. That is why 
the body is as much an object as any other 
object, though it is a privileged object as 
the instrument of Manas. Indian psycho- 
logy can have no objection to the modern 
realistic theory that the subject is as much 
an object as any other object, so long as 
the subject is equated to the human body. 
But if it is identified with Manas or Aham- 
kara, then the subject becomes inclusive of 
the body and the objects seen through its 
instrumentality. 

It may be asked whether the Upani- 
shadic position can be justified. For 
mind must be admitted to have a 
physiological basis and so to be dependent 
on the body. True, mind is dependent on body 
as much as any agent is dependent on its 
instrument. This much Indian psycho- 
logy will have no difficulty to admit. But 
it does not accept that mind is confined to 


Atmmrnaviveha of Samkara. in The Minor Works of S'anfeara, Vol. IV, edited by Bhagavii4rr"; 

1 , 3 , 10 . 1 . 2 , 4 . 
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the body. Mind as inclusive of Manas^ 
Bvddhi and Ahamkara, is inclusive of both 
the subject and the object ; and this point 
should nej|er be lost sight of while inter- 
preting Indian psychology and epistemo- 
logy in general. This view is common 
practically to all schools of Indian philo- 
sophy that follow the Upanishadic tradi- 
tion.^' Indian psychologists claim that 
wdien man realises how the senses and 
their objects evolve out of Manas, he will 
be able to terminate the dependence of 
mind on the body. 

The next important question is : If the 
senses and their objects evolve out of 
Manas or Antahkarana, how can the 
latter continue to function after tlie evolu- 
tion ? For the Samkhya, the question is 
difficult to answer, because it calls the 
process parinama^ which means the trans- 
formation of an original entity into 
another. But if Manas is transformed 
into senses and their objects, then it must 

cease to exist as Manas, But this difficulty 
can be easily overcome by the Advaita, 

which does not accept the parinama theory 
but the vivaria theory, according to which 
an entity produces out of itself some other 
entity without itself being changed. Thus 
though the senses and their objects issue 
forth out of mind or Antahkarana, the 
latter itself is unchanged in the process, 
and can work through them. 

Reference must be made to the doctrine 
of the fiye koshas or sheaths discussed in 
the Taittiriya, They are the Annamaya 
Kosa or the sheath of matter, I^anamaya 
Kosa or the sheath of life or energy, 
Mdnomaya Kosa or the sheath of Manas, 
Vijnanamaya Kosa or the sheath of 


Buddhi, and Anandamaya Kosa or the 
sheath of Bliss. These are really the five 
levels of reality, which have to be trans- 
cended in order to realise the atman. The 
Taittiriya says that each succeeding one 
is the soul of the preceding one which is 
the body. The theory of the Kosas can 
be made to apply to both the individual 
and the cosmic personality. So far as 
the individual is concerned, the Annamaya 
Kosa is his physical body ; the Prana- 
may a Kosa consists of the five organs of 
action and the five pranas, {prana, apana, 
vyana, udana, and samana), which are 
responsible for the involuntary processes of 
the body ; the Manomaya Kosa consists of 
Manas and five organs of sense ; the 
Vijnanamaya Kosa consists of Buddki and 
the five organs of sense ; and the Anarida- 
maya Kosa consists of the unconscious 
Antahkarana, which assumes the form of 
bliss, because in that state objectivity and 
subjectivity become one and there can be 
no object of unattained desire for the 
subject. Those Kosas are so called 
because the atman is supposed to envelope 
itself by them after throwing them out of 
itself. This elaboration of the Kosa 
theory belongs to the Advaita. 

It will probably be objected that the 
interpretation of mind as given in this 
paper is not in accordance with the Nyaya 
and the Vaiseshika. But it should not be 
forgotten that the present paper aims at 
the interpretation of only the general 
Upanishadic tradition. The Nyaya ^nd 
the Vaiseshika have no commentaries on 
the Upanishads and the Brahmasutras, and 
we eannot say therefore how they would 
have interpreted these Upanishadic ideas. 


The Charvaka, Nyaya and Vaisesliika schools are exceptions, and oven the latter two fall 
outside the Upanishadic tradition, regarding this pdint. 
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And the occasional reference to the 
Samkhya and the Ad vaita is made only to 
elucidate the Upanishadic ideas ; and no 
attempt is made even to sketch the 
Samkhya and the Advaita psychologies. 

Have the Upanishads any theory of the 
unconscious mind ? Certainly, they do 
have. The Upanishadic Unconscious is not 
what Freud or Jung takes the unconscious 
to be, though it contains some of the 
elements contained in tlieir theories. The 
super-individual Mahat and A vyakta or 
Avyakrta do play the role of the 


Unconscious for the individual. The 
individual in his dreams lives in his un- 
conscious, which is not super-individual. The 
Mandukya calls it Tcjas and the individual 
in that state Taijasa, The commentators 
interpret Tejas as Vasanamayaprajna or 
intelligence {Buddhi) full of vasanas or latent 
im^essions which are the result of present 
and past births.*^ But it should not be 
forgotten that according to the Indian 
psychologists, the whole of the Unconscious 
can be illuminated and transformed as night 
into day and sleep into consciousness. 


SAINT TYAGARAJA-VI : ISHTA DEVATA 

By Dr. V. Raghavan 


No poem of the world, other than the 
Ramayana, has given to a wliolc country 
and its countless millions a personality 
which, despite the passage of ages, remains 
still a living force of inspiration for indivi- 
dual conduct as well as public life, the 
mere mention of whose name still thrills, 
draws tears of joy and makes people break 
down. Kusa, who did not know the identity 
of his father, Sri Rama, came in great 
excitement on hearing of a scuffle between 
his brother Lava and Lakshmana’s son, 
Chandraketu ; but there, Rama also was 
standing ; Kusa saw the personality before 
him and, as his turbulent spirit calmed 
down, he said, ‘ 0 ! What a form that 
makes men ’s minds settle down in tranqui- 
lity ! Surely, the poet of the Ramayana 
enriched the divine language through a 
fitting personality !’ 


i 

Bhavabhuti : Uttararaniacarita, VI. 20, 

We have known sceptic high-brows of 
our own times, spending the evening of their 
lives in thraldom to the inimitable charm 
of both Ramayana and Sri Ramachandra. 
No wonder the Hound of Heaven of Rama 
and Ramayana has claimed these, our own 
men ; but witness how even those of other 
faith have come under the spell of this 
personality, those like Kabir in the North 
and in our own parts, the British Collector 
of Madhurantakam, who had the vision of 
Sri Rama standing bow in hand and 
guarding the embankment of the lake from 
breaches during a storm, I and how from the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the 
entire Far East, from Cambodia to Java, 


Cp. The Karanasarira of Advaita. 
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came under His influence, temples to 
Valmiki were built, Ramayana was read 
in public in the shrines, and plays on 
Rama’s story still continue to bo enacted 
in the Indonesian Islands by masses who 
have become Mohammedans. 

We in the South have adored Rama for 
ages in the from He came to us, as^the 
Young Prince’ (Chakravarti-t-tirumahan) 
who renounced his kingdom without oven 
the slightest fall in the excelling charm of 
his face. 

^ I 

Eamjiyana II, 19-32, 33. 


awul II 

Eaghuvamsa, XII. 8. 


In tlie North, Rama ruled as king over 
the land and hearts of men, and as Raja 
Ramachandra, ho still continues to do so. 
^Rama’ ‘Rama’, said everyl)ody ; when 
Rama ruled, the world was all Rama. 

5r5Tn?mpi^ w; i 

^ 5RnH% II 

Eamayana VI. 131, 102. 


" — a rule whose description Tyagaraja could 
not leave out of his songs: 


Karubaru seyuvaru 
Kalare neevale Saketanagarini 
Oorivaru desajanulu varamunulu 
Uppongusunu bhavukulayye 
Nelaku moodu vanal akhilavidyala 
• Nerpu kaliki deerghayuvu Kaliki 
Chalamu garva rahitulu Kaleda 
Sadhu Tyagaraja vinuta Rama 

(Miikhari) 


‘‘Rama ! Has there been anybody who has 
reigned over Ayodhya like you, protecting 
the subjects and securing the happiness 
and prosperity of townsmen and country- 
men and the Rishis? Your subjects had 
the three rains, they were learned in all arts 
and lores and learning, lived long and above 
all, were free from deceit and arrogance.” 

And it is for the re-establishment in this 
land of this Ramarajya that the Mahatma 
is praying today, a kingdom in which every- 
body, looking at Rama and following him, 
desisted from mutual Himsa: 

Eamayiijui VI. 131. 100- 

In the rich field of Sanskrit Drama, when 
one examines the themes, one finds the 
largest number depicting the life of Rama. 
It is just as it should bo, says Murari, 
himself the author of the play, Anargha 
Raghava (the inestimable Raghava). In 
the prologue to this play, Murari says that 
no apology is needed for his having chosen 
the Ramayana as the theme and Rama as 
the Hero. If one should leave aside Rama’s 
story as ,a theme much dealt with by the 
predecessors, where can one find a Hero 
endowed with so many excellences? And 
how else can poets endowed with gifts of 
expression help and gratify themselves than 
by glorifying Sri Rama. 

•TWPariH i 

^ 

^<4 ' pafinrui ; ii 

Our composer varies Murari’s verso a 
little and aks : “What if sages like Valmiki 
and other poets have described you, O 
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Rama, excellently and in a manner that 
true devotees of yours applaud ? Could my 
yearning cease for that reason ? I feel that 
the appointed service of my life is to sing 
your glory.'' 

E paniko janminchidi nani-nan 
nencha valadii Sri Rama no 
V. Sripati Ramachandra nee 
chittamu naku teliyada no 
Vahnikadi mumilu narulu nimiu 
Varninchiri uayayasa tecruna 
Melimiyai y until sadbliaktulu 
Mecchudure Tyagaraja nuta, no 

(As.u'cri) 

When dealing witli Rama Nani a, yester- 
day, wo noted some of the literary and 
historical anteeedents of Tyagaraja’s adora- 
tion of Rama and His Name. In the North, 
the Ramanandiya school developed the 
cult of Rama worshij) to a great extent, 
Ramananda, Tulasidas and Kabir (contri- 
buted to the glory of its literature. The 
Adhyatma Raniayana beeamo one of tlic 
important works of this school. Other 
versions of Rama’s story, like the Ananda 
and Adbhuta Ramayanas and the Brihat 
Dharmapurana further ramified tliis cult. 
Special Samhitas or religious compilations 
like the Agastya Samhita were produced to 
set forth in great detail devotion to Rama 
and the conduct of his worship, festival etc. 
A few of this considerable Rama-litcraturo, 
like the Rama-Gita and Rama-Sahasra- 
nama, are referred to in the Ramarahsyopa- 
nishad itself. One king Visvanatha »Simha 
of Vaghela (Bundlekund) did for this school 
of Rama Bhakti what Box^adeva and 
Chaitany’s disciple Rux)a-Qoswami did for 
Krishna-bhakti, analysed and systematised 
the Rasa of (Rama) Bhakti on the basis of 
Alamkara Sastra. A reference to tiiese 


literary antecedents is made here to enable 
us to understand some allusions in 
Tyagaraja’s songs which cannot be traced 
to the Valmiki Ramayana. For instance, 
the allusion to hunter Valmiki being 
initiated in Rama Nama by Narada and an 
Apsaras turnd croi^odilo and undergoing 
sufferings being sav(‘d liy Anjaneya by the 
chanting ol' Jiama Nama, arc not to be 
found in the Valmiki Ramayana. In his 
Kalakanthi xiuhjc on Sita, ‘ Sri Janaka 
tanaye Tyagaraja refers to Tndra worship- 
jung Sita, (which is an echo of the story of 
Indra sending Sita divine patjasa^ during 
her prison days) and to the A^^/lrfrcc^headed 
Ravana. 

Satavadanadyasara jaladharanile 
Satamakha kirita lasanmani gana 

nirajita charanc 

In another song of his on Sita, ‘ JJehi 
tava pada bhaktim ' in Saiiana, he refers 
to the sage Agastya singing of Sita and to 
the iiundred headed Ravana again : Kalasaja 
gita mudite Satamukha mada damane. 

In the w^ell known Ivambhoji piece 
‘ Ma Janaki ’, lie s^ieaks of Sita leaving her 
real form in Agni and following Ravana 
only with a Maya form. 

Mayakaramunichi 
Siklii chenteneyunti 
Danavuni ventanechani 

All these references arc to oth(?r Rama- 
yanas like the Adbhuta, in which Sita has 
been specially glorified. Similar allusions 
bearing on the glorification of Hanuman are 
also to bo sought for in the same sources, 
eg. the mention of Anjaneya sitting under 
the Rarijata tree, in ‘ Palii Rama Duta ’, in 
Vasantavarali, of his reading holy Rurana 
at Rama’s bidding, in the piece ‘ Kaluguna 
Rada Niraja’ in Poornalalita. 
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The reference to the third and sixth 
chapters of the work of Valrniki, in the 
Anupallavi of the Isamanohari piece 
‘ Manasa Sri Ramachandruni’ is to the 
Adhyatma Ramayana, describing the divine 
origin of Rama and Sita.* The link with 
such Rama literature is also borne out by 
Tyagaraja paying respects to Tulasidas as 
the first Bhakta to bo salufccd, in his 
Prahlada Bhakti Vijaya Nataka. 

In South India especially, the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki was popularised to a great 
extent by a long succession of exponents 
and commentators, beginning with the 
pioneers of the Vaishnava Bhakti Sam- 
pradaya. Among musician-devotees who 
had chosen the Rama form for their 
devotion, there was Bliadrachala Ramadas, 
whoso life and songs exerted ihlluenco on 
the imagination of Tyagaraja. Ramadas 
especially, Tyagaraja mentions in two 
pieces : in his well-known Dovagandhari 
song, * Kshira sagara sayana’, Tyagaraja 
tells Rama tliat he knew well how Rama 
liberated Sri Ramadas of firm mind from 
the prison. 

Dliecrudau Rainaclasuni band ham u 
Tocrccliinadi vinnanura. 

In his ‘Emitova Balkuma’ in Saranga, 
1)0 tells Rama, “ Were I Ramadas, Sita 
would liave spurred you to go to my 
rescue.’^ Ramadasii valonaite Sitabhama 
mandalinclui nccto. 

Among other Rama devotees, w^e may 
also mention hero poet Ramabliadra Dik- 
shita of Tiruvisanallur, a comteporary of 
Sri Ayyaval, wdiose hymns on Rama were 
very popular all over Clioladesa. J^ast but 
not least was his father’s classmate Upani- 


shad Brahmam, a Rama devotee and his 
own father, Rama Brahmam, thanks to 
whom Tyagaraja w^as a Garbha-Bhagavata. 
At tlie end of his ^ Rama ni samanam 
evaru ’ in Kahraliarapriya, Tyagaraja calls 
Rama the treasure of his family, i.e his 
family deity, ^ Kula-daivata * and at end 
of the Piirnachandrika piece, ‘ Palukavemi’, 
he says, “ My parents gave mo Bliakti and 
protected mef ’ 

Talli tandri bhakti nosaki rakshinchiri. 

In ‘Lmallii’ (Narayana gaula), lie calls 
Rama again his licirloom ‘Kuladhana’, and 
adds that form his early years, he liad relied 
on none but Rama ‘Chinnanada nunti ninne 
gani non anyula nammitina, 0 Rama.’ 

Prom the point of view of all this 
religious literature pertaining to Rama, wo 
may boldly say that among productions 
distinguished both in quantity and quality, 
by a single poct-devotcc like Kamban or 
Tulasi, tlic corpus of Tyagaraja’s songs too 
occupies a prominent place. 

Rama, it is well-known, w^as an incarna- 
tion of (hxl. But according to this cult of 
Rama Bliakti, tlie very word Rama meant 
Para Bralimam. 

says the Rama Piirva Tapani. In his Burati 
piece, ‘ Bliajana parulakcla Tyagaraja 
speaks of Rama as the Supreme Being 
beyond the Triumurtis and One wdio 
ordains oacli of the three Murtis to His 
duty. The same idea is given also in 
^ Emcni pogadudura ’ in Viravasauta and 
in ‘ Mauasa Sri Ramachandruni ’ in Isa- 
manohari. 


But: if ‘ Mooduniiiiru ’ is bikini iis ‘ixG = fclio IHfcli cli:iptnr, tlio I’ofnrouco will bo bo that cliaptoi’ 
in the Valiniki Ramayaiiaj Balakiuida, in wiiich Raima’s Avafcara is dosoribed. 
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The immanence of Rama in all beings 
from Brahma downwards is mentioned in 
‘ Nijarauga ni mahimalu’ in Sahana. TJie 
Vagadhisvari song ‘ Paramatmadu ’ is 
wliolly devoted to the immanence of Rama 
as Paramatman. “ Know’^ all well how 
Paramatma shines in glory in everything, 
in Hari, Kara, Devas, human beingvs, tlio 
innumerable worlds, species of creations, 
tlie five elements, mountain sand trees,*’ 
(and Tyagaraja adds that) the Lord is in 
the good as well as in the bad. 

Sagiinamulo vigunamulo satatamu 

And in the Garudadhvani piece “ Tattvame- 
ruga,” lie expressly states that Rama is the 
meaning of tlie Upanishadic IMaliavakya, 

‘ Tatvamasi ’ 

Tattvamasi yanu vakyarthamu 

Rama noevunu-Para tattvameruga 

tarama 

To proclaim this Upanishadic truth, Tyaga- 
raja seems to have pitclied upon a Raga 
with a suggestive name ; Garuda, on whom 
the Lord is riding, is csoterically deemed to 
be Chandas or tlie Veda,^?r^^4 n^cJr^^THjand 
this " Tattvamasi ’ is the Vedic message or 
the Garudadhvani iiar excellence, 

Tliat the Rama form, as such, was his 
‘ Tshta daiva,’ favourite deity, Tyagaraja 
himself says expressly Tshta Daivamu 
nceve ” in ‘ Syama sundaranga ’ in Dhan- 
yasi, and ‘ Rama eva Daivatam Raghukula 
tilako mo ’ in a song in Balahamsa. To 
Tyagaraja, Rama was the God and none 
else. 

Vadera Daivamu; Undedi Raraudokade; 

etc. 

> 

In his Bhairavi song, ^ Ni vanti he 
exclaims : 0 Rama ! After deep reflection. 


I see it is impossible for me to find another 
God like 3 'oii ; if one wants to sj)eak, lie 
should speak about you ; if one wants to 
sing, ho sliould sing in praise of you alone ; 
if one wants to associate with anybody, ho 
must associate v ith you alone. 

Noevanti Daivamu nogana 
Neerajaksha Sri TTamayya 
Bhavinchi joochu patla 
Pa 1 1 a b h i r am a ( • h a n( 1 r a 
Adina niimada valega 
Paclina ninnu parlavak'ga 
Koodina ninnu koodavale 

Who is there to e(|ual .you, () Rama ! ” 
Rama nee samanam evarii 

( Kliar.ili.uMpri) a) 

Dharanu sari Daivamu ganara 

Raghuvara 

(V'arali) 

Who else but you can be the refuge ? ” 
Ver evvare gati vcmarulaku ►Sitapati 

(Siirati) 

In his 'Kalyanai piece, ‘ Karuvelpulu 
he says : ‘‘No Devata of this universe can 
be equal to you ; to compare any one of 
them to you will be like comparing a shrub 
to a thick forest, a taper to a torch, a canal 
to the Oauveri, a star to the moon, a man 
to Manmatha and a lak(^ to the sea 

Karuvelpulu neeku sari garu 
TCaruku jilakara sampakantaramai 

nattugani 

Teovatiki deepamu riti 
(^auveriki kalavala riti 
Vamma viltulaniki kanti narula ritigani 
Sagaramunaku sarassu riti 
Tyagaraja nuta dharalo riceku sari 

And in his song in Chhayatarangini, he 
asks Rama: “To me, whose mind, with- 
out liarbouriiig any prejudice towards otJier 
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faiths, is constantly and passionately in 
love with you, 0 Rama, is happiness 
possible of attainment through other 
Gods ? ” 

Itara Daiva mulavalla 
Jlanii saukhyama, Rama 
Mata bhedamu loka sada 
Madini mariilu konnatana 

In liis Kolaliala song, lie says that of all 
tlic ten Avatara forms that the Lord put 
on, the Rama form was tlic best. 

‘ Padi vcsamulalo Rama vesamu balm 

baganuehu- ’ 

In a piece in Vijayavasanta, Nee chit- 
tamu, Tyagaraja says that whatever Cod 
he sees, ho finds in them only his 
Rama. 

Paradaivamula joochunantanc bhava- 
mandu neovai baregedavayya. 

In a more telling manner, Tyagaraja 
says in Raghuvara nannu (Pantuvarali) 
that to him, the Lord’s bride, while other 
Gods arc like other optional jewels, Rama 
is the very Mangalya sutra. 

Para daivamulu bagu sommulu 
Suranuta mangala sutramu launa 

It is the infinite excellences, Ananta 
kalyana gunas, of Sri Rama’s personality 
that explain tlic great fascination for this 
form.f In his ‘ Kori vacchiiia ’ in Bilahari, 
Tyagaraja says that it is the infinite excel- 
lences and the great acts of Rama that had 
made him his choice Daiva. There are 
hundreds of vocatives laden with Rama’s 
gunas with which Tyagaraja addresses 
Rama in all his songs ; in all these, the 


personal qualities of Rama are extolled, but 
it is not possible to quote them all now. 
We can mention here only such important 
qualities of Rama as are specially described 
by Tyagaraja in the songs ; of these also, 
not all descriptions bearing out Rama’s 
divinity in general, but such qualities only 
as are known to be specially associated 
with the life, nature and actions of 
Rama. 

Foremost among the qualities comes 
Rupa, the personal charm of Rama’s 
appcarence. Valmiki himself gave us the 
etymology of the name Rama, as ‘the 
Delightor of men’ wJien he said nifi' 

I Kalidasa made the explanation plain 
when he said that Vasislitha named the 
child ‘Rama’, being prompted to do so 
by his beautiful form. 

Raglmvamsa X. G7. 

‘^He cayjtivates the minds and hearts of 
men by liis beauty and magnanimity and 
is most pleasing to look at. 

Bamayana II. 3. 29. 

“He on whom Rama’s eye did not fall 
and wliose eye did not fall on Rama is a 
cursed man, his own soul loathes him.” 

riiid. II. 17. 14-15, 

When Tyagaraja tells Rama, ‘You are 
my Ishta Daiva’, it is the surpassing beauty 
of this Syama sundara that made him 
prefer this form. 


t See my article Bama gnna mauasa or the Infinite Excellences of Sri Rama in Vedanta Kesarl, 

October, 1937. 
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Syama sundaranga 
Sakala saktiyu neevera 

Ishta Daivamu neevera 

He adds, ‘‘Even Brahma, Indra and 
other Gods cannot describe the beauty 
of your benign look, your charming face, 
surpassing the moon in splendour. 

Intanuchu varnirapa tarama 
Brahmendradulakaina 
Kamtunikanna machakkani 
Kalyana Ramachandra 
Nee sogasu intanuchu 
Varnimpa tarama 

(Gundakri\a) 

The song ‘Muddu momu’ in Suryakanta, 
speaks of his captivating beauty which 
bewitches the sages of the forest, w’hen 
Jie appears before them. 

Muddumomu Elagu chelangano — 

Munuletlagani 

Mohinchero 

“How did that face shine at that time,” 
asks Tyagaraja and he raimself gives the 
rex)ly in the suggestive name of the Raga 
here, Suryakanta, His reaching the forest 
was to manifest His prow ess, w hich w ould 
blaze forth for the destruction of the 
Rakshasas, which destruction He promised 
to the sages as soon as He saw them. Hence 
His face shone forth with Tejas like Surya 
and was yet, as it always was, captivating 
like the moon, Kanta, a rare combination 
indeed. The all-comprehensive beauty of 
Rama confounds the devotee, as he is not 
able to concentrate, so to say, on any one 
aspect, for every thing is equally 
fascinating. 

“Every portion of your body, 0 Rama, is 
captivating. Which portion shall I em- 
brace ? Which shall I describe ? Your 


speech alone is speech, your lilt alone is lilt’ 
and your brilliance alone is brilliance, 

Entu Kaugalintura nin- 
nendani variiintura 

Needu paluke palukura 
Needu kuluke kulukura 
Needu taluke talukura. 

(Siulilha Desi) 

All his near relatives and associates, who 
enjoyed the beauty of Rama in different 
ways,— 

Kausalya, wdio kissed him on his shining 
cheeks, 

Dasaratha wlio called him endearingly, 
as Valmiki says, — 

Lakshmana who served, Visvamitra who 
led, Ahalya, Siva's bow, Janaka, 

And Janaki w'ho held you by the liand in 
ecstacy — for the fortune of these in get- 
ting such enjoyment, Tyagaraja yearns in 
his Yadukula Kambhoji song ‘ Sri Rama 
Raghu Rama Sringara Ramayani ehintimpa 
rade 0 manasa.' 

Ho envies Visvamitra specially, w ho had 
the fortune to enjoy the beauty of Rama's 
face, when its curly forelocks waved as 
Rama shot his arrows at Maricha or ])roke 
Siva’s bow'. “0, What rapturous delight 
did that sage have ! ” 

Alakalallalata gani 
Ya Ranmuni yetu j)ongeno'. 

Probably when Tyagaraja chose the Raga 
Madhyamavati for this piece, he thought of 
the middle state of freedom from love and 
hate, Madhyamavastlia, in which sages 
lived and he meant that even for such 
people as are above attachment, the charm 
of Rama was overpowering. Has not the 
Bbagavata said : 
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We may see a more probable suggestion 
in the raga Rudrapriya, ‘ Dear to Siva of 
the song ‘ Lavanya \ for Rama and his 
bfaut}^ were dear to Siva, who imparted 
Rama mantra to everybody. -*0 Charming 
Rama, Bless me with your benign looks ! 
Your mind, your charm, your ways are all 
unique/’ 

Lavanya Rama, Kanulara Joodave 

Ati lavanya Rama 

Nee manasu, nee sogasu, nee dinusu 

vere 

Tyagaraja nuta divya lavanya Rama. 

•* Is it possible to see the beauty of your 
face shining wdtli glittering cheeks, your 
red lip, your smile, your forelock and the 
brilliance of your eyes V 

Sogasu jooda iarama nee 

nikanika manuchu kapola yugamuche 

merayumomu 

vara bimba sama adharamu 
Chiru nakavulu munkurulu 
mari kannula teta 
Vara Tyagaraja vandanecya 
Ituvamti sogasu jooda tarama. 

(Kannada gaiila) 

The song ‘ Mohana Rama ’ on the captL 
vating beauty of this incarnation, to see 
which the denizens of the entire heavenly 
regions rushed to mortal world in the 
several guises of birds, beasts, monkeys 
etc., is approppriately in Mohana Raga. 

In Devagandhari, he asks his own mind 
not to forget Rama of bewitching beauty, 
His dignified bearing, his soft words, His 
brilliant eyes, His groceful movements, 

Maravakara nava Manmatha roopuni 
Neeto, mellani mato, kannula 


teto, — Kuluko, Paluko, 
chekkula taluko, 
and so on. 

The captivating beauty of all these 
various aspects of Rama are again sung in 
the truly majestic song ' Mcru samana 
where Tyagaraja describes all these and asks 
Rama to come jto him, so that he might 
feast his eyes with that'beauty, 

Mem samana dliira varada Raghu 
Vira jootamu' rara 
Sarasara ovyarai^ii natalanu 
Neerada kantini nee theevini 
Alakala muddunu, tilakapu teeninu 
Taluku chekkiihiohc tanaru nemmo- 

munu 

‘Come. let me .s<»c all that: 

‘ Jootamu, rara \ 

Just as Haniiinan sho\N ed ofl’ to Sita, his 
great acquaintance m ibh the intimate details 
of the personal features of Rama, the 
Rekhas and other Samudrika Lakslianas, 
so also Tyagaraja delights in describing 
ILama’s Samudrika Lakshanas in the Dhan- 
yasi piece, SSri Rama Dasa Daso’ham.* 
This description of the personal charms of 
Rama to Sita by Hanuman in the Sundara- 
kanda is cited by Tyagaraja to show what 
a joy one is transported into like Sita 
herself, on oven hearing the description of 
Rama’s beauty ; far sweeter indeed the 
pleasure if one should be seeing that 
beauty daily. 

Kanakana ruchira Kanaka 

vasana ninnu 
Dina dinamunu manasuna 

ebanuvuna ninnu 
» ♦ 

Pavamana sutudu needu mahima delpa 
Sita telisi valachi sokka ledariti ninnu 
kanakana ruchira 
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In ‘ Lekana ’ in Asaveri, he refers to 
the several aspects of Rama’s attraction, as 
a result of which everybody was hovering 
round him, one to enjoy his beauty as his 
wife, (Sita), one to carry out the commands 
of his eyes (Lakshmana) and so on. 

Lekana ninnii juttukonnanura 
Eka hridayulai nityanandamu 

** Otherwise, how (tould they, with a 
single minded devotion, crowd round you 
and derive their eternal bliss in so doing 

“ Look at me. I cannot move out of you 
and see another. You have cast a spell, 
mantra, as it were, and bound me.” 

Kattu jesu navii Kama bandii 
Kattu jesu navii 

Next to Kama’s personal beauty, comes 
the charm of his speecdi. To speak softly 
and sweetly, always and to everybody, is a 
rare virtue and those who have to serve or 
to wait on somebody know this very well. 
Next to a confidence-inspiring -form, are 
soft pleasing words. Valmiki says again 
and again of Rama, that he spoke soft, 
spoke first, when he met another, (and did 
not stand stuck up in his own imi)ortance), 
spoke endearingly and always prefaced His 
words with llis smile. 

fsRfw?:, feRn? ^ 

One may sx)eak harsh things to Him, He 
won’t reply. 

Ramayana, II. 1. 10. 

These qualities of Rama’s speech, Tyaga- 
raja mentions frequently : 

Paluku palukulaku tene 
Loluku mataladu sodaralukala 
in ^ Rama ni samanam evaru 


Mellani matalu 
in ‘ Intanuchu 

Mellani mato 

in ‘ Maravakara ’ ; 

Mridu subhasha in the Arabhi 

Pancharatna ; 

Emani mataditivo Rama in * Emani 

mataditi 

(Todi) 

*'How wonderful is your power of win- 
ning people by sweet words, suited exactly 
to the person addressed!” and “see, the 
sweetness of Kama’s speech surpasses that 
of siigarcandy ” 

Paluku khanda chakkeranu kerune 

Panatulara joodare 

and in yet another song, he addresses 
Rama as one whose speech is sweet like 
nectar : 

iSudha madhurya bhashana 

(Siiulluiraiuakriya) 

When he performs Harati to Rama, the 
first attribute of Rama the Master that 
Tyagaraja mentions is ^ Ati mridu tara 
sattva bhashana ’. 

In some songs, Tyagaraja yearns to 
listen to Rama’s words and to enjoy con- 
versation with him. 

Palukavemi na Daivama parulu 

navvunadi nyayama 

Aluka haranamemi ra Rama nee 

vadinchinatu adina nato 

(f*oornac’handrika) 

When I draw attention first to Rama’s 
qualities, as described by Valmiki, I request 
you to bear in mind the fact that Tyaga- 
raja himself speaks of such descriptions by 
Valmiki, for instance, in ‘ Natha Brovave ’ 
in Bhairavi, he asks “ Have the words of 
Valmiki, who had described you as one of 
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an easy and accessible disposition, proved 
false?” 

Salalituda munii palikina Valmikula 
Vakkulu kallalayena ?t 

This quality of easy accessiblity of 
Rama, Haulabhya, is to be seen in many a 
passage in the Ramayana. As he returns 
from an engagement, he alights and 
enquires after the domestic welfare of 
every citizen as if he were his own kith 
and kin 

I 11. 2. HH. 

It is also illustrated by his behaviour to- 
wards ( tuha, Sabari and the monkeys ; when 
as Sita was being brought by Vibhishana in 
a palanquin, to Kama, after the fall of 
Ravana, and Vibhishana had the monkeys 
lathi-charged for rushing to see the Lady 
for whom they had waged that war, Rama 
flared up, criticised Vibhishana for treating 
the moneys like that and asked Sita to get 
down and walk. lie called the monkeys 
‘ his own 5TO I 

Next to his matchless appearance, lova- 
ble speech and easy behaviour, come the 
qualities for which He took incarnation. It 
is for the re-establishment of Dharma 
whenever it gives way before the forces of 
Adharma that the Lord incarnates. It was 
above all to exemplify Dharma that Rama 
appeared ; and of all the characterisations 
of Rama by Valrniki, ‘ Dharmatma ’ is the 
basic and the most important. 


(II. 2. 29) I 19IT fira: i 

vilr: I etc. 

In his song (Undedi in Harikhambhoji) in 
which he says that there is one, Sri Rama, 
thanks to whom we need not go to ruin, 
Tyagaraja characterises Rama as ‘ Dhar- 
matma This chief epithet of Rama occurs 
in other songs too. 

Then comes Rama’s Satya. Rama was 
a Satya-sandha He did 

not speak twice, once he spoke and he carried 
it out and did not go back upon his word. 

Which Tyagaraja translates 
in Etiyochanalu (Kiranavali) 

‘ Rendu mataladu vadu gadani 
^ * chandamounulu ada. ’ 

It is for the protection of the Satya, of 
his father that he went to the forest. 

Such a one is the God who has earned 
undying fame for all time, for never fail- 
ing the word spoken.” 

Adina matala tappadananuchunu 
Achandrarkamu kcerti kaligina 
Vadera Daivamu manasa. 

Rama’s authority had Satya for its 
basis ; how can anybody transgrees it ? 

Satyamaina y ajna meera 
samarthyamu galada, Nityarupa 

(Kapi). 

Ekapatnivrata was another chief Dharma 
that Rama came to establish. When 
Bharata, not finding Rama, asked his 


4 It must also be borne in mind that, according to the information of pupils of the Umayalpuram 
parami)ai*a, the Valrniki R ,iiiayana was expounded to Tyagaraja by Umayalpuimi Vengu Bhagavatar^ 
who later placed liis two younger brothers U. Krishna and Suudara Bhiigavatars under Tyagaraja. It i^^ 
thd9i^fore necessary for us also to go to the Ramayana fre^iuently, oven as to the Rhagavata, when 
expounding Tyagaraja. 
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mother Kaikeyi why Rama had been ban- 
ished to the forest; and whether he had 
violated the person of any la<ly 5 Kaikeyi 
tells Bharata, Others’ wives, Rama does 
not even see with Jiis eyes.” 

Raiuayana II. 7‘J. 49. 

In ‘ Natha brovave ’ T’yagaraja says tliat 
he cannot forget Rama for this reason: 

When women charmed by your radiant 
face approached you, you treated tliem as 
your daughters, O Matchless One ! ” 

Kalakala manu muka 
Kalakani pura bhamalu 
Valacliagadana sutalavale 
Jooclm Raghunatha brovave 


The mat(?hless prowess, chastity and truth 
of word — One arrow, one woman and one 
word, — these three, the essoiuro of Rama’s 
personality, an* given to us in the song, 

‘ Oka mata ’ 

Oka mata. oka hanamu, oka patnivra- 
tude manasa - 

Oka (‘hittamu kalavaile, oka naduuu 

maravakave. 

(!iari K.unbhi'jil 

It is for tlicse that not only Tyagaraja 
but we too can never forget Sri Rama. 
Not for Tyagaraja alonCj but for this whole 
country is Rama the prop of its life, ‘ Na 
Jivadhara.’ 


A VrENCH SAVANT’S ADVOCACY OF THE VEDANTA 

i 

By Dk. T. M. P. Mahadkvan, m.a., eh. n. 


With the zeal of a convert, M. Rene 
Guenon presents tlie ease for the Vedanta 
in some of its aspects in his book entitled 
Man avid His Becoming according to the 
Vedanta,^ The theme which the author 
has chosen for treatment in this book is the 
nature and constitution of the individual 
soul, its a]3parcnt evolution and destiny. 
We say ' apparent evolution * because from 
the standpoint of absolute reality, accor- 
ding to Advaita-Vedanta, the view which 
M. Guenon adopts, there is no real 
evolution or transformation of the one in 
to the many. The French scholar believes 
that Sankara’s Advaita goes deeper and 
further than the Visislitadvaita of Rama- 
nuja ; and so, he says, he prefers to follow 


Sankara’s (‘ommontary on the Brahmaputra^* 
in Ids o.xposifcion of the Vedanta. 

Rightly docs M. Guenon point out that 
Advaita is essentially the ‘ doctrine of non- 
duality.' It is wrong to charact arise the 
doctrine either as monism or as pantlieism. 
According to this doctrine, Reality is not a 
unity as opposed to multiplicity : nor i.s it 
to be identified with Nature, as in pan- 
theism. Tile Upanisliads refer to it by a set 
of at)parently negative terms, because it is 
beyond all limitation and determination. 
Other than Brahman tliere is nothing real ; 
and so, it is best spoken of as the iiondual 
reality. It is dmqualified’ (nirguna)^ - beyond 
all distinctions’ [nirvisesha) absolutely un- 
conditioned, universal manifestation in its 


Translated by Richard C* Nicholson, and published by Luzac & Co., London; 1945 ; price 12a. 6d 
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entirety being strictly nil beside Its Infinity. 
To the Advaitin the teaching about creation 
or manifestation has no intrinsic purport. 
As our learned autlior observ^es, ‘Nothing 
more sliould bo looked for in everything 
appertaining thereto than a kind of “illus- 
tration” ordained to facilitate the under- 
standing of tlie unmanifested, the essential 
object of rnetaphysic.' 

M. Guenon begins his study of the Iiuman 
being, as it is but proper in a work on 
Vedanta, by defining the fundamental dis 
tinction between the * Self ' and the 
individual ‘ ego. ’ Tlie Self is Jlrahman, 
the treanseendent and permanent principle ; 
and of this the manifested being, including 
the human being, is only a transient and 
contingent modification. In reality, the 
Self is never individualized and is !iot 
susceptible to any particularization. The 
ego, on the contrary, belongs to the sphere 
•of the not-self. It is duo to avidya or 
maija tliat the ego appears and is falsely 
identified with tlio self. Birth and death, 
bondage and release, aficct the entity 
which is th(' result of this wrong identifi- 
cation and whieli is called the human 
being, and not the true self. Borrowing 
an expression from Moslem esotorieism, 
M. Guenon calls Braliman or the self the 
‘ Supreme Identity ’ : afid he says that the 
realization of this true identity is brought 
about through Yoga, which is the name 
for the intimate and essential union of 
the being with the Divine Principle or 
the Universal, 

After explaining tlie significanec of the 
statement that Brahman dwells in the 
vital centre of the human being, viz., the 
heart — the signilicanco being that the jiva 
is identical with Brahman — M. Guenon 
turns to a consideration of the self or 
Parasha no longer in itself, but in relation 


to manifestation. When wc begin to con- 
template the self in relation to the world, 
we are already in the realm of relativity. 
In explaining the order of creation, the 
Sankhya scheme of evolution is usually 
followed in Vedanta, of course, with this 
difference, that wliile for the Saiikliya the 
evolution in real, it is illusory according to 
the Vedanta. Adopting this mode of expla- 
nation, our autiior discusses first the nature 
of Purusha and Prakriti, and then sketches 
the successive stages in the evoludoii, with 
particular reference to the manifestation 
of the individual. The various tattvas 
enumerated by tlie Sankhya arc explained 
in succession. The evolution xwoeeeds from 
the subtle to the gross. The first evolute 
of Prakriti is Bnddhl or Mahal, the higher 
intelloet which is not y('t individualized. 
Prom the iiitclleetuni principle proceeds 
the iudividnal consciousness {Alimakara)^ 
which, in its turn; produces all the other 
principles or elements spfH-ially attaching 
to tlio human individiialily. 'riiese princi 
pies are the eleven distinct and specifically 
individual faculties, viz , Manas or the 
inward sense, the five instruments of know- 
ledge (jaanr.ndrlyas) and the five of action 
(karmmdriyas). ICndowcd with tlieso and 
the vital breath aiul the physical body, the 
individual .soul acts in and experiences th<' 
world. 

The Vedanta describes tlie jivatiyian a.s 
being clothed in a .series of ‘ envelopes ' 
(kosas). In these the aforementioned 
faculties arc included. The first envelope 
is Anandamaya-kosa which, according to 
M. Guenon, is the primordial state of tlu^ 
Self in which the Self enjoys the plenitude 
of its non-being. And when this envelope 
is viewed in relation to formal manifesta- 
tion, it is called karana-sarira or casual 
form, viz., that by which the form will bo 
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manifested and actualized in the succeeding 
stages. The next three envelopes are 
Vijnayiamaf/a, Manomiya and J^anamaya 
The first of tho.se is the directly reflected 
light of integral and universal knowledge ; 
tlic second centres round the inward sense 
or Manas ; and the third (iomprises the 
faculties whii^li proceed from the vital 
breath. Tliese tlircc togetlier constitute 
the suhl.le form or sitkshma-sarira. TJie 
last Icosa is aamimaya whicli our author 
calls the alimentary envelo|)e composed of 
llie five sc'iisible elements {bhutas). 'rhis is 
the corporeal or gross form {sihula-sarira) 
which, for the human b(‘ing, is the most 
external mode of manifestations. 

Having described the process by whicIi 
the human being comes to be constituted, 
M. Cuenon rightly draws our attention to 
the uiiiquo way in which the course of 
evolution is envisaged in Advaita-Vedanta. 
There is no real becoming, acjcording to 
this doctrine. Tlu^ so-called evolutes are 
properly speaking so many manifested 
modalities of the ‘ Universal Spirit the 
manifestation being illusory. It is in this 
sense that all beings are declared to bo 
Brahman or Atman. Following the lead of 
the Maadu ley a-U pan i shad, our author shows 
how the .self remains the same in spite of 
t he changing states of wuiking, dream and 
sleep. The gross and subtle manifestations 
are but super impositions. In sleep the 
distinctions are transcended ; but yet the 
seed of manifestation is there. Tiie uncon- 
tlitioncd state of the Self is called turiya or 
the Fourth ; and its nature is indicated in 
the Upanisliad by a sot of negative expres- 
sions. These negations, however, are not 
hare negations ; for they are, in their real 
sense, pre-eminently affirmative. The Self 
which they indicate is the complete reality, 
the non-dual Spirit. 


The author next considers the nature 
of the posthumous evolution of the human 
being, the alternative paths that fcfae soul 
may pursue, the nature of liberation and 
the state of the released soul. In discussing 
what happens on the dissolution of the com- 
pound which constitutes individuality, M. 
(Suenon draAvs upon Sankara’s cojninentary 
onihe Brahma-Siitras (AdhyayalV,padas 2. 
3 and 4). Tlios(' who are ignorant and who. 
after the reabsorption of the human indivi- 
duality, will be ro(]uired to pass into other 
states of individual manifest, atioii, follow 
the *patli of the ancestors’ {pitri-yana). 
They are tliose who have not yet found 
the way out. of ttie < vclo of births and 
cleaths. The wise, wiio liavc followed the 
w'ay of npasana go by the ‘path of the 
gods’ {deva-yana) leading to the Inghor 
states of being, and, at the end of the 
kalpa, attain releases along with the creator 
Brahma. This procjoss is known as krama^ 
mukti or ‘deliverarK^e by degrees.’ J.n the 
language of certain western esoteric schools, 
says our author, it may bo called ‘a reinte- 
gration in passive mode.’ As contrasted 
with this there is ‘ a reintegration in active 
inode’ which is the genuine metaphysical 
realization, '.riiis need not. w^ait even till 
tlie destruction of the body, and may come 
to one during life itself. This liberation 
is called jivaa^7n%kti. And when the jivam 
miikta shuffles off the mortal coil, we call 
him a videha-mukla. As M. friienon is 
careful enough to point out, these two, 
jivaa^makti and videha -mukti, arc not 
different kinds of liberation. From the 
standpoint of the liberated .soul there is no 
distinction at all ; it is all the same whether 
the body continues or not. ‘ Strictly spear- 
king it is onl}^ for others that the appea- 
rances persist thus without external change, 
and not for him, since they are now 
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incapable ot' limiting or conditioning him ; 
these appearances affect and concern him 
no nio^ til an does all the rest of universal 
manifestation. ' The spiritual state of such a 
yogi, viz., the supremo Tdcntihy i described 
in the final chapter ; and in this, the author 
summarises Sankara’s Atmu-hodha. 

Though i\T. ( Juenon’s presentation of 
Advaita-Vcdanta deserves high praise, it is 
not without Haws. Tn fa(;t, no exposition 
of a truth which is beyond the reach of 
thought and language (-ould be flawless. 
But what is strange is that M Guenon 
should condemn outright the studies in 
Vedanta of other Orientalists. Not only 
does he rail against ‘ the self-styled 
thcosophists', ‘almost completely ignorant 
of the Hindu doctrines *, but also against 
the others in tlie West who have tried to 
understand Advaita. lie speaks dispai‘ag- 
ingly of ‘ the pseudo-metaphysicians of the 
West, who ‘ have no conception at all of 
the universal.' lie finds fault with them 
for confusing philosojdiy with metaphysics. 
But we arc unable to see how tlie two could 
be distinguished in tlie way in which 
M. Guenon contrasts them as if tliey were 
almost diametrically o])])ose(l to eacli other. 
Making a pointed reference to M. Thibaut’s 
suggestion that Ramanuja is more faithful 
to the Brahmas tdras while Sankara is 
closer to the spirit of tlie Upanishads, our 
author observes that Sankara's autJioriry 
ean only be (questioned by those who are 
ignorant of tlie triu’ spirit of tlie orthodox 
Hindu tradition, and whose ojiinion is 
consefpiently valueless. Here obviously 
M. Guenon himself has failed to understand 
fully the Hindu tradition in tliis matter. It 
may be that M. Thibaut is wrong in 
distinguishing betwei i the tea(?hing of the 


Brahnasutras and that of the Upanishads 
The orthodox Hindu traditions may differ 
among themselves as to what the character 
of the teaching of the Prasthanas is ; 
but they are all agreed that there is 
no difference in teaching between 
any two of tliein. So far M. Guenon 
is on safe ground. But when lie goes 
on t(,) say that all those who do not recog- 
nise Sankara’s authority are ‘ ignorant of 
the true spirit of the orthodox Hindu 
tradition/ he is assuming too much. For 
instance, those wlio follow the Visishtad- 
vaita or the Dvaita tradition do not recog- 
nise Sankara’s authority ; but for that 
reason they cannot be placed outside the 
orthodox Hindu tradition. Tliat M. Guenon 
should have overlooked tliis point must be 
due to his contempt for the Orientalists. 
Even in such a small detail as the mode of 
transliteration, he choosers to plough liis 
own furrow, reje(*ting wliat has now come 
to be accepted as the most satisfactory 
s 3 ^stem. Tlic reason lie gives for not 
following the im^tliod devised by the Orien- 
talists is that it is complicated and more or 
less arbitrary. But M. (hicnon’s own or- 
thograjihy is neither .scientific^ nor h(d])ful in 
many eases. A former’ translator of the 
work under review feels obliged to offer the 
following apologia ; ‘M. Ciueiion’s undis- 

guised contempt for “tlieosophism”, occul 
tism and modern (if not all) Western 
])liilosophy may offend some few readers, 
but only; 1 liope and believe, those who 
fail to perceive tliat it is an impersonal 
contempt, born of zeal to preserve the 
‘‘Sacred S(ueiice” from falsification, con 
tamination or belittlement.’ But we still 
believe that M. Guenon's work will rise in 
value if his innuendoes and harsh judgments 


(iiaiics Whitliy. No rc^lt'rc'nce to this eaiiior tiwnslatinn is to be found in tlu^ jiresent edition. 
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of his fellow workers are removed. 
There can be no room in a work on 
Advaifca for contempt, either personal or 
impersonal ; though, of course, there must 
always be a place for constructive criti- 
cism. There can be no truer model for us 
to adopt than that set by Gaudapada who 
declared that non-dispute, avivada is the 
truth. 

There are a few points raised in the 
course of the book we are reviewing which, 
in our view, would bear a reconsideration. 
Regarding some of tliern M. Guenon’s 
observations are not correct ; and regard- 
ing others his views are partial, (1) On 
pp. 20 and 21, our author makes the 
following remark : ‘ It is nevertheless 

quite certain that Shaukaracharya’s point 
of view goes deeper and further than that 
of Ramanuja ; one can, moreover, infer 
this from the fact that the first is of 
Shivaite tendency while the second is 
clearly Vishnuite.’ With regard to this 
remark, we should like to state that 
though Sankara was born a Saiva, Advaita 
is not a form of Saivism, and that a 
doctrine cannot be inferred to be more 
satisfactory because it is ‘ Shivaite ’ rather 
than Vishnuite.’ (2) On p. 23 M, Guenon 
refers to the interpretation of the word 
Uimnishad as meaning knowledge acquired 
‘ by sitting at the feet of a teacher,’ 
offered by Max Muller and other Orienta- 
lists, and says that ‘ it is an interpretation 
which has never been suggested or 
admitted by any competent Hindu.’ ^ ‘ In 
reality,’ he adds, ‘ the name of the 
Upanishads denotes that they are ordained 


to destroy ignorance by providing the 
means of approach to supreme knowledge.’ 
That old Indian commentators read such 
meanings into the word is true. That the 
contents of the Upanishads warrant them 
is also true. But as a great Indian philo- 
sopher and Sanskritist says, these expla- 
nations cannot be regarded as historically 
or philologically accurate ; and he goes on 
to point out that etymologically the word is 
equivalent to ‘ sitting (sad) near by (upa) 
devotedly'^ (ni) ’ (3) In a note on f). 82 M. 
Guenon writes : ‘ It is as nirguna tliat 

Brahma is karana, and as saguna, that 
It is karya; the former is the ^SSupreme” 
or Para-Brahma and the latter is the 
“ Non-Supreme ” or Apara-Brahma (wlio is 
Ishwara) ’ This is evidently a mistake, for 
tlie nirgum cannot x^roperly be described 
as the cause, of tlie world ; it is neither 
cause nor cfiocjt.'’ And tlu^ term Karya^ 
Brahman is applied to Iliran^-agarblia and 
to Isvara."^ (4) fS 2 )eaking of Anandamaya- 
kosa on p. 103, M. Guenon says that 
‘although it is spoken of analogically as a 
vehicle or an envelope, it is not really 
something distinct from Alma itself, since 
here we are beyond the sphere of distinction.’ 
This is also incorrect, for the Anandamaya 
is not the pure Atman. The correct 
position is stated by the author iiirnself in a 
subsequent place when ho says tliat tlie 
state of karana (i. e., Anandamaya) is to 
be identified with Purnsha, as well as 
Prakrili, containing both in its own un- 
differeutiation. (5) One last observation 
w^e should like to make is about the title of 
the book. The title ‘Man and His Becoming’, 


^ M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p]). 49-50. 

^ Whenever it is referred to as karana, what is meant is that it is tiio substrate (adhisthana) 
of the illusion, i. e., vlvarta-karana, 

^ M. Guenon adopts, the correct view on p. 101. 
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would appear to be rather inappropriate 
because, according to Advaita-Vedanta, 
there is no real becoming, but only illusory 
maiiircstation. 

Notwitlistaudiiig tliese limitations -no 
book, in fact, can be without them — 


M. Guenon's work is, without doubt, one of 
the safest guides in a foreign language to an 
understanding of the doctrine of Advaita. 
Besides being a sympathetic approacli, it 
reveals on every page the author's close 
acquaintance with the originals. 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND RAMARAJYA 

By K. »S. Ramaswami Sastri 


Maiiatma Gandhi was not only a Rama 
bhakina who had Ram-nam always on his 
lips and always delighted in Rani-dhun 
but was always descanting on the glory 
of Ramarajya and desired to establish 
Ramarajya on the eartli. What did he 
mean by Ramarajya \ Ho said : ‘ Rania- 
rajya can be religiously translated as 
kingdom of God on earth — politically 
translated it is a perfect democracy in 
whicli inequalities based on possession and 
non-possession, colour, race or creed or sex 
vanish. In it land and State belong to the 
people, justice is prompt, perfect and 
clicap and tlierefore there is freedom of w^or- 
ship, speech and the press — all this because 
of the reign of the self-imposed law of 
moral restraint’, lie said further : ‘ My 
conception of swaraj is not oiu) of political 
independence. I w'ant to see Dliarma Rajya 
(tlie kingdom of heaven on earth) -the 
reign of Truth and non-violence in every 
walk of life.... to remain as slave is beneath 
the dignity of man '. 

Thus according to him Ramarajya 
consisted of a jierfect democracy guided by 
Truth and non-violence and based on 
liberty and equality and fraternity and 
abounding in communal amity and pros- 
perity and spirituality. He said, '1 too 
claim to be a socialist'. Thus in his con- 


ception the Indian society was to bo 
organised on an equalitarian basis ; the 
economic ideal was to be industrial and 
agricultural sclf-sulHcicncy on the basis of 
controlled capital and controlled labour, 
capital acting in tlie s])irit of trusteeslup 
and labour acting in the spirit of service 
and both contributing to national unity 
and efficiency and welfare ; and the political 
ideal was to be a socialistic democracy on 
the basis of parlimcntary state socialism 
steering clear of plutocratic capitalism and 
fascism and communism. Over and above 
all these aspects, but controlling, vitalising, 
sweetening, liumanising and divinising 
them was the human touch which was the 
essence of Ramarajya as described by the 
immortal Valmiki and later by x^oets like 
Kambar and Tulsidas and others who 
trod in his foot-stcx)s and kex)t the flame 
of the concept of Ramarajya bright 
and undimmed through the centuries. 
Mahatmaji desired this spiritual element 
of ifamarajya to pervade modern politics. 

In the description of Ramarajya, wo 
find the same conventional aspects which 
we find in the description of Dasaratha’s 
sovereignty or other sovereignties. We aro 
told that the trees brought forth flowTi’s 
and fruits at all seasons (nUya imshpa nilyf^ 
phalah) ; there were seasonal rains ; the 
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subjecits were industrious and righteous ; 
tlicrc were no epidemics ; there were no 
thieves or robbers ; there were no untimely 
deaths ; and all were learned and virtuous, 
long-lived, prosperous, pious noble and 
wise. VVliercin then, was the uniqueness 
of Ramarajya ? Of all tlie divine incar- 
nations Rama was the only one who conde- 
scended to be a human sovereign. He was 
!iot siipplicated by tlie gods to reign on 
earth. Tlicy wanted him only to kill 
Ravana in war. Of his own account he 
])ro]nised to exercise sovereignty on tlie 
earth. Why did he do so? He did so to 
establish Dharma (Dharma samsthapana). 
In the Yuddlia kaiida lie says that his 
dearest vow [mita) was to give protection 
and salvation {abhaffa) to all wlio sought 
refuge in liim. Here was the uniqiieness of 
Ramarajya as compared witli all ordinary 
earthly sovereignties. Valmiki says that 
during Rama’s reign the subjects learnt the 
ways of righteousness by his precept and 
example and had no individual or group 
conflicts and clashes, nay, caeli one became 
like unto Rama himself. 

What is mca?it by saying that every man 
lived in the light of Rama’s life and every 
woman lived in the light of Sita’s life.? 
Rama touched and transformed by perso- 
nal and individual contact, the impersonal 
aspects of social and economic and political 
life. He embraced Guha, Sugriva, Hanu- 
inan and Vibhishana with the same pure 
and intense personal affection with which 
he embraced Bharata and Lakshmana and 


Satrugna. Valmiki says that he rejoiced in the 
joys of all and grieved in the sorrows of all. 

^ ^ ii 

It is this warm personal touch bringing 
the life-giving light of the soul into the 
cold, impersonal and lifeless life of social 
and economic and politi('al institutions 
that was the Rama-touch and the Rama- 
effect in life. That was the Gandhi-touch 
and the ({andhi-effect as well. Without the 
warmth of spirituality of life the body 
politic will he overtaken . by putrefaction. 
In a very famous and illuminating verse 
Valmiki says that tlu^ Rama Avatar had a 
combination of six virtues [shadguna) 
different from the ahadijunga of God and 
more charming and attractive to frail 
humanity than the latter. 

An equally vital aspect was that 
individual and social and economic and 
political life was subordinated to the 
spiritual life and was irradiated by the 
light celestial. Another vital aspect that 
the higher was fired by a passion to uplift 
the lower to its own level. The law of pro- 
tection and salvation is the highest law. 
But for these aspects mere social and eco- 
nomic and political life, sordid in itself at its 
be.st and shadowed by inevitable death 
would be a vanity and a mockery. Lot us 
therefore chant Ram-dliun as Mahatmaji 
did: 

Raghupati Raghava Raja Ram 

Patita Favana Siia Ram, 
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THE TALES AND TEACHINGS OF 
HINDUISM : by D. S. Sarma, M.A., 
IIlND KITABS Ltd. PuBLISIIKHS, BOMJiAY. 

PA(n 5 S 176 Pmci*: Es. 3. 

For tlio p)*ofoLUKl wisdom and insights of tlio 
Upajiishads and tlio Gita, foi’ tho colourful logonds 
and atoiios of the Purana.s and tlui Epics and more 
than all, for ])ovsonaliti(‘S like Jfama and Krishna, 
Hinduism can liavo no parallel. If the Upanishiwls 
and the Gita have giva n to the woild the last w(«*d 
in pliilosopliy, the Puranas and Ejncs have hoquea- 
tlied to us in tlidr Sitas, Sa^iti'is and Darnayantis 
tlie beauties of moral i)erfection, tho gloiios of a 
life lived in tlie white radiance of jmnty and truth. 
Civilizations may come and go, the face of lustory 
may change, but the imiav^ss Eama and Kiishna, Sita 
and Saviti'i liavfj h^fb on Indian culture will con- 
tinue to make Gandltis and to shape and insjare 
the Hindu mind and character. It is such insjura- 
tion and excelhTices that Professor Sai-ma bus 
captured and condiuised in these pages with the 
skill and lipeness of a hand tliat has uiitten many 
stimulating books on Hinduism, 

Tho book falls into two sections, tho teachings 
and tho tales. In the opojiing chapter tho authoi* 
places Hinduism, tlu^ oldest of all, side by side 
with tho other ton religions of the world, and 
brings out tlio univoi’sal and tolerant cliai’acter 
wliich marks Hinduism apart h’om othoiu. To its 
weak points also he draw’s attention, to tho w’ant of 
unity among Hindus, to its customs of untouchabi- 
lity which have sappcjd it not only of its siaritual 
atj'ength but of its numoiical strength also, thi’ough 
convei’sions into other faitlis. It is tho sacred duty 
says tho author, ‘ of every Hindu to resist every 
attack made on his religion by those who would not 
hesitate to use any means, fair or unfair, to spread 
their own fsiith (page 14). Tho following two 
chapters of the first paii; ai-e devoted to PTindu 
Scriptures and Teacliings of Hinduism. 

In the second part, after giving the story of the 
tw^o great Epics, liarmyam and Mahcihliarata, the 
author quite rightly devotes fcw’o chapters to tho 
Leelas of Krishna. Tho list two chapter dw’ell 
on the four groat legends from the Puranjis, tlio 
legend of Dluaiva, of Prahlada, of Harischandra 


and of Satyavan and Savitri. To the Hindu mind 
these are not legendary figures, but men and 
women in fiosli and blood, archetypes to which 
every Hindu should strive to approximate oneself. 

The book is written in simple and elegant style. 
Tlioro are vt?ry few good books that dwell on the 
ix)pular asiiects of Hinduism. This book is indeed 
a success in that line and a valuable addition. The 
average Hindu youth knows precious little either 
about tho pliilosophical or the popular teachings of 
Hinduism. To him as w'oll as to tho man who 
glibly says that India is in tho throes of a Hindu 
Komiissanco, Professor Sarma lias done a signal 
service by making available a book that biings in 
sucli small compass much that is inspiring and 
profound in Hinduism. Tho Hind Kitabs have 
kept up their usual elegant traditions of printing 
and get up. 

Till'] BPIlUT OF INDIAN PIIILOSOPIIY 
BY S. K. Maitua (Published by the 
A l’THOR, Quahtkrs D/8, Bjdxares Hindu 
Univeiisity, Pjdck Bs 6/-) 

Pj’ofossor S. K. Maitra of tho Benares Hindu 
Univeiuity is a well-known waiter on philosophical 
subjects. He is a great devotee of Sri Aurabindo, 
whom ho I’ogards as the greatest pliilosophor of tho 
day and whoso Life Divine as tlie greatest philoso- 
pliical w'ork of the contui’y (p. 33). Naturally, ho 
is thoroughly iiiHuoncod by Si*i Aurabindo 's ideas ; 
and the inlluonco can be seen ovoiy where in 
tho b(x>k 

Though tho book is a collection of articles previ- 
ously published, all have the common aim of 
presenting the essential siiiritual motif of Indian 
Philosophy. The authoi’ ably meets many of the 
western criticisms of Indian thought, that it is 
morbidly pessimistic, that it preaches asceticism, 
and so on. lie contends that tho characteristic 
note of Indian Philosophy is that it is a quest for 
values (p. 2), and tliat for it Koality is Value and 
not Existence ; though here some Indian scholars 
would express a different opinion and ix)mt to the 
characterisation of the Brahman as sat (existence), 
chit (consciousness), and ananda (bliss). Tho 
word sat may be differently translated either by 
tho word Truth or by tho word Beality, but we 
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should not forget that Indian Philosophy has no 
separate word for Existence. However, there ai*e 
bound to be different opinions in interpreting 
Indian Philosopliy, as there were in understanding 
the Brahman among the ancient acharyas. But 
no responsible thinker construes a possible diffe- 
rence of opinion as a defect in philosophy. 

Of the eight chapters, four are devoted openly 
to the interpretation of tlic Blmjavad(jitat though 
a.ll except the sixth and the seventh may be treated 
as such. The sixth dciils with the philosophy of 
the KaUia and tlio seventh with the Buddhist 
Absolute. The author rightly and strikingly points 
out that, if Sankara is to bo called a Buddhist in 
disguise, Asvaghosha and Nagarjuna should bo 
called disgiiised Vedantins (p 255). For the same 
philosophical and spiiitual motif as we find in the 
Vedanta, runs through all the great Indian 
systems. If Indian Philosophy is to be presented 
usefully and with success, it should bo pj'esented 
as one tradition to which all systems, whether 
IJpanishadic or noTvUpanishadic, belong. Systems 
like the Nyaya and tlio Vaiseshika, which might 
have started independently of the Upanishikds, 
later entered their tradition ; and the Buddhist and 
Jaina philo3i)bics, which were avowedly heterodox, 
kept closely to the spiritual tradition of the Upani- 
shads, though they rejected them Jis a literal 
authority. 

The book is extremely interesting, readable and 
useful. The printing also is well done. 

l\ T. lUJU. 

THE ATTITUDE OF VEDANTA TO- 

WABDS RELIGION : BY Swami Abhedan- 

ANDA (RAMAKIIISHNA VEDANTA MaTH, 

19-B, Raja Rajakiusuxa Street, Cal- 
cutta. Price Rs. fi/B 

llie present volume will be very helpful to those 
who ^vi8h to xmdorstand the spirit of the Vedanta 
as a religion. It is a collection of nineteen lectures, 
the last of which is luldod as an appendix. Swami 
Abhedanandii is one of the direct disciples of Sri 
Raniakrishna, having intimate knowledge of wee* 
tern Philosophy also. These leatures are an 
evidence of the gi*eat ability of the Swiuni to 
impressively present the Vedanta doctrines to \ves- 
tem audiences, which must naturally have been 
higlily critical of Indian thought. For the same 
reason they would be very useful to the educated 


Indians also. In these lectures, the Swami removes 
many misconceptions about the Vedanta, shows its 
bearings to our practical life, and very clearly and 
intelligibly points out the various stages leading to 
the realisation of the Vedantic Truth. Throughout, 
ho rightly maintains the universality of Vedanta 
as a religion, because it is not a religion that grew 
up round a particular h\iman being's revelation, on 
which the limitations of the c\iltural bickground 
of the time and place are inevitably imix)8ed, but 
a religion of all times and all countries. The most 
I)rai8ewort>iy characteristic and test of a truly 
spiritual religion is that it does not have to destmy 
wherever it spreads, hut completes whatever it 
comes fWiross. 

There are just a lew ]:>oints on which modem 
scholars may express a difference of opinion, one of 
which is the reading of the doctrine of evolution 
into the Vedanta, which however, should not lessen 
the value of these lectures. The printing and the 
get up of the lx)ok arc very good. 

P. t. raju. 

sannyas silver jubilee souvenir 

OF SWAMI RAMDAS: (Illustrated) 
Anandasram, Anandasram. P. O., Via 
Kanhangad, S. I.Ry. PaciEs R)4. Price 
Rs. 10. 

This souvenir is an offering of kwe and devotion 
from devotees to Swami Raindos on the occasion 
of his Sannyas Silver Jubilee. The contributions 
that malte up the volume are marked by a sponta- 
neity of feeling and depth of love which blissful 
Ramdas Swami has been building up tlieae years 
in the hearts of the devotees. In verse and prose 
over seventy men of light and leading in tliis 
tiountry and outside have painted the various 
aspects of the Swami s personality. In addition 
to the many plates of Swami Ramdas and Mataji 
Krishna Bai, there arc numerous pictures of 
devotee groui>s, of the Industrial homo and school 
nin by the Anandasram. Printed in art paper the 
Souvenir is a dainty volume worthy to bo treasured. 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE COMMEMO- 
RATION VOLUME OP SWAMI SHIVA- 
NANDA : Ananda Kutir, Rishikesu 
(Himalayas)Publisiied by the Sivananda 
Publication League, Ananda Kutir, 
Rlshikesh Pages 262. Price Rh. 12 

This commemoration volume profusely illus- 
trated and containing nearly eighty artiolog on 
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Svvaiiii Shivananda will be welcomed with joy by 
all his devotees and admirci-s. India has been the 
Mothoi* of all renouncing* Sannyasins and saints, 
who from tlie cav(S in tlio mountain fastnesses 
blessed tlio world by tlicir meditation and 
prayers. Today with the advance of civilization 
few yogis in the caves ai‘C exem))t from the click 
of the camera and iVom the noi.so of propaganda 
drums. All that we can hope is that India’s 
spirituality will stand this crucial test. 

The vohirao under review lias many interesting 
and attractive features and tlie publishers jire to bo 
congratulated for juaking this available for sucli 
a piict^ 

CHEST- -.11 :\VEL OF DISCRTMINATION: 

By Siu Sankapa wftfl Lntroduction and 

Translation into 1']nglish uy Swami 

IhlABHAVANANDA AND CllUISTOrHEU 

TsiiEiiwooD. Vedanta Frkss, Holly- 
wood, Califohnta. Piaci: $ 2.50. 

There are many translations of Sri Sankara's 
VivckaxihiuliumnU a gn.'at prakarami 'which olu* 
cidates the manner in whicii knowledge of the 
Reality may he guincjd through meditation, self 
discipline atid discrimination between the real and 
the unreal. It can b(5 said ^^'ithout lic'sitation 
that the book undoi- ri3view is the one best suited 
for western readers who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The translators wlio are in*ofound stu- 
dents of Vedanta and who know the re(iuiremont.s 
of western students have enriched the Vedahta 
literature in the west by iiiiiny translations of 
Vedanta classics. This edition contains a useful 
introduction by the ti'anslatoi's, which gives a 
compendious and lucid account of Sri Sankara \s 
Philosophy and its implications for the modern man. 
Wo w’armly commend this beautiful volume’ to all 
students of Vedantic thought. 

S. A. 

it:kjodicals 

REPUBLIC: THE INAUGURAL NUMBER. 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED by V. 
’Kalidas, b.a.,b.l., at 12, Thambu Chetti 

St., Madras. 


We heartily welcome this promising ne^v• 
comer which makes its bow at a psychological 
moment in the country's history. In Free India 
journalism must devote itself to the noble task of 
training the i^ople in the liabit of bold and intelli- 
gent tliinking. Under the able editorship and 
guidiince of Sri V. Kalidas we have every reasou 
to boli(wo that the Re]uihlic will discharge this 
sacred function. 

The present Number lu'ings together a bumpci' 
harvest of brilliant articles from loaders, eminent 
writers and authors in India Our loadoi-s ai)poar in 
their characteristic poses and Premier Nolu’ii on tlu; 
cover-page trying to break open the bars thrills us 
with expectations. We wish tlio Republic a bright 
future and many years of useful service to tb(> 
Nation. 

THE BUSINESS WEEK: EDlTEil AND 
PUBLFSHED by K. V. Pancuanadam, 173, 
Lloyds R(jad, Madras M. Prick As. H. 

The Business Week fullills a long-felt m^od of 
this province for a journsil that devotes itscll 
(’ntirely to tlie discussion of tlio economic j>roblenJs 
of the country ^^’itll S])eci;d emphasis on those ot 
our jwovince. Sri Panel lanadani has to In* 
congratulated for discoveiing this nt:ed and for 
answering it in such a laudable fashion. Of tho 
many articles, Tho Indo-Piikistan Financial Settle- 
ment and the Comments are outstanding for thei’’ 
topicality. The journal lias got intei-osting and 
instructive features and we ai'o sure that under 
tho able editorship of Sr'i Pancliauadain it has n 
promising future. 

INDIA DIGEST: Volume 1 Number 1 

March 1948. Single Copy Re. 1 Editor- 
in-chief; T. r. Vaswani. 9, Cantonment. 
Ahmedabad 3. 

We have received copies of tho India Digest, 
wliich hails newly from ;\hmeda))ad. The numbers 
condense ai*ticlc8 of interest from numerous journals 
from India and outside. Wo wish it success. 
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NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE NEW BRANCH OF THE CULTURE 
INSTITUTE 

The Eamakrishna ^Mission Institute of Culture 
opened a Branch centre at its now premises 
(Dobcndra Natli Bhadiiri Building) at lll,Rus.sa 
Road, donated by Col. and Mrs. Bhaduii in 
rudnory of their late son, Dobendra Natli Bhaduri 
on the 18tli February 1948. The function was 
largely attended by tlie elite of Calcutta and 
the Hon’hle Justice Biswas was the guest of 
honour. 

Brahaniachari Niiviti cliaitanya of the Rama- 
krishna Mission welcomed the guests and expressed 
gratitude to Col. and Mrs. Bhiuluri for their munifi- 
cent donation, which enabled the Mission Institute 
of culture to carry on its activities in a house of its 
own. Dr, Eomesli Chandra Majumdar dealt in 
detail on the past and present activities of the 


Institute and outlined its fiduuo conp'trehensivo 
scheme in tlio sphoi'o of philosophy, literature, 
science, art, music, etc;., along lines* of research, 
extension lectures, discourses, i)u))liciiti()ns and the 
like. It was a gi*iuid in iyilege on the part of the 
citizens of South Calcutta in pai ticular, the speaker 
observed, to associate themselves with an institute 
of this Order in its nolilo task. 

Mr. J. K. Biswas, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
and Justice C. C. Biswas also spoke. The function 
terminated with thanksgi^'ing and tlio so'vdng of 
light refreslimonts to the guests. 

AN APPEAL 

Nearly 150 miles away from Calcutta, on the 
bordei* of the Bankursi and Hoogly districts lies 
the village of Jayaram))ati, the birth-place of Sri 
Sarada Devi, tlie Holy Mother, the Divine consort 
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of Sri Ramakmhna. h\ the yoax* 1923 a beiautiful 
temple wi\s built on the birthplace of the Holy 
Mother and dedicated to her hallowed raemoi^. 
fjater the local ))ranch of the Mission opened a 
charitable dispensary and an M. E. School in the 
locality. 

Pilgrims fioni various parts of the world visit 
this place. The place is malaiial and the sanitary 
arrangements are far from satisfactory. A good and 
spacy guest house its also sutisfactory sanitai-y 
ari’angeinents have been long-felt wants by the 
pilgiima. Tt has been estimaled that a sum of 
Bs. 45.000 would be required to achieve the al)ove 
two objectives. 

Wo appeal to the genoi'ous liublic to conui 
forwai’d with substantial donations and help us in 
fulfilling the above two long-standing needs of the 
pilgrims. All contributions however small will bo 
thankfully received and acknowledged. 

Contributions may bo sent to : 

S wan i i Paramos w'aran anda , 
President 

Bamakrishna Math Matri Mandir 

Jayarambati, P. O. Desra, 
BANKUBA 

DR. SABVAPALLEE RADIIAKBISHNAN 
AT THE BAiMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SARADAPITH, BELUR. 

Dr. Badhakrishnan, paid a visit to the Rama' 
krishna Mission Saradapith on Monday, the 12th 
instant and was received by the Secretary, Swami 
Vimuktananda who show^ed him i-ound the 
different departments. 

Addressing the students of the Vidyamandim 
(college) the Doctor deli\ ered a very illuminating 
address in tlie course of which he obsen'ed that ho 
had visited many branches of the Mission in India, 
Europe and America and knew" many of the 
membei*9 of the Order pei*sonally. The great ideal 
of spiritual cultui’o as preached by the Mission 


was bound to ap]X)al to the iuvakoned conscience 
of free India. 

The life of mere contemplation away from tluj 
society could not help the suffering humanity. 
It w-aa a kind of narrowness, he said, wliich has 
prejudiced a considerable section of the educated 
class everyw’here against religion itself rather in a 
wrong way. The energy of mystic contemplation 
was to be converted into efficiency of service. 

He reminded the students that there w as a great 
demand in free India for a very largo number of 
selfless servants of the nation who should try to 
raise the status of o\ir ^lotherland and not seek to 
further tlieir self interest through the pulflic sendees. 

The great ti’uth embodied in the lives and 
teachings of Sri Bainaki-ishna and Sw'ami Viveka- 
nanda represented the ideal of renunciation and 
service w’hich should guide th(3 life of the students 
of the Yidyamandira to a noble destiny. 

The meeting tlien concludtjd with a vote of 
thanks to tlie distinguished visitor by the Secretary. 

BWAMl VTJAYANANDA IN INDIA 

Swami Vijayananda, Head of the Vedanta 
Centro, Buenos Aires, Ai‘gonti)ie (South America) 
who went to Buenos Aires in 1932 is now^ in india. 

In beautiful Bella Vista the Sw^aini has 
established a Vedanta Centre wdioro ho gives his 
weekly discourses in Spanish, the language of the 
people. His exposition of Indian wisdom and 
spirituality is being appreciated by a widening 
circle of people. 

The Sw-ami has published in Spanisli four Yoga 
books and the Inspired Talks of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Ho has also w-ritten six original books in 
Spanish. In the course of the current year ho 
hopes to publish The Gospel of Sri Baviakrlshm 
and the Pafichadasi. 

Swami Vijayananda’s work for bringing together 
India and Latin America is full of promise for the 
future and w"e do hope that the Swami’s efforts 
will be crowned with success at every step. 
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ON EARNESTNESS 

Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness the path 
of deatli. Those who are in earnest do not die, those who are thoughtless are as if 
dead already. 

Having understood this clearly, those who are advanced in earnestness delight 
and rejoice in the knowledge of the elect. 

Tliese wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of strong powers, attaiii 
to Nirvana, the highest happiness. 

If an earnest person has roused himself, if he is not forgetful, if his deeds are 
pure, if he acts with consideration, if he restrains himself, and lives according to law — 
then his glory will increase. 

By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint and control, the wise man may 
make for himself an island which no flood can overwhelm. 

Fools follow after vanity. The wise man keeps earnestness as his best jewel. 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of love and lust ! 

He who is earnest and meditative, obtains ample joy. 

When the learned man drives away vanity by earnestness, he, the wise, (Jimbing 
the terraced heights of wisdom, looks down upon the fools ; free from sorrow lie looks 
upon the sorrowing crowd, as one that stands on a mountain looks down upon them 
that stand upon the plain. 

Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among the sleepers, the wise man advances 
like a racer, leaving behind the hack. 

By earnestness did Maghavan (Indra) rise to the lordship of the gods. People 
praise earnestness ; thoughtlessness is always blamed. 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, who looks with fear on thoughl- 
lessness, cannot fall away from his perfect state — be is ctose upon Nirvana. 


— Dhammapada 



THE MASTER-KEY TO HINDU CIVILIZATION 

By Prof. D. S. Sabma, m.a. 


The master-key to Hindu civilization is 
given to us in that well-known story in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, where Bhrigu goes 
to his father Varuna and learns that the 
ultimate reality in the universe is neither 
annam (matter), nor prana (life), nor manas 
(mind), nor vi^nana (reason), but ananda 
(spiritual bliss). We cannot too often repeat 
to ourselves the lesson that Bhrigu learnt 
at the feet of his father. According to 
the teaching imparted to him, the succes- 
sive stages in the evolution of the universe 
are matter, life, consciousness, intelligence 
and S2)iritual perfection. At one end of 
the scale we have pure matter in which 
spirit lies dorment, and at the other end 
we have pure spirit in which matter lies 
dorment. Between these extremes we 
have various orders of dual beings com- 
posed partly of matter and partly of spirit. 
As we go up the scale, spirit becomes 
richer and matter becomes poorer. The 
spirit appears as life in vegetables, as 
consciousness in animals, as reason in men, 
as virtue in good men and so on up to 
God, who is the perfection of spirit. The 
Upanishad thus reveals to us the law of 
spiritual progression underlying creation. 
But, of course, we see only the inter- 
mediate stages of this cosmic process. As 
the Bhagavadgita says : — 

“ Mysterious is the origin 6f beings, 
manifest is their midmost state and mys- 
terious again is their end.” 

We do not know how the Primal Spirit 
came to divide itself into subject and object 
and started the process of evolution, nor 
how the sundered spirit will finally be 
restored to its original wholeness in the 
Absolute, For the beginning and the end 


of the process are beyond the cosmic time 
which is a narrow bridge between tw 
eternities. All that we humans, located ii 
time and space, can know is that there is i 
process of spiritual progression on a vas 
scale going on in our universe, and that i 
should be our guiding principle in all ou 
plans and schemes. Any scheme or plai 
designed by us for enhancing the spiritua 
values in the world would therefore be ii 
accordance with the cosmic purpose. Am 
any scheme which reverses the order am 
places the lower biological or materia 
values above the higher spiritual value 
goes contrary to the divine plan. Thu 
the law of spiritual progression is an un 
erring standard for us. It lays down tha 
spiritual values like truth, beauty, love J 
and righteousness are of the highest 
importance, and next come intellectual 
values like clarity, cogency, subtlety and 
skill, next biological values like health, 
strength and vitality and last come 
material values like mass, weight and 
solidity. 

It is necessary for us to keep this 
formula of spiritual progression ever before 
our minds. It is the master-key which 
will open every room in the mansion of 
Hindu civilization. 

First let us take our religious philo- 
sophy and see how our formula makes us 
understand its four important problems of 
(1) God, (2) His creation and (3) man and 
(4) his salvation. God, according to this 
view, is the consummation of all spiritual 
values we come across in the world. He 
is not a person sitting far away in the 
clouds threatening to judge all mankind on 
a final judgment day when the world comes 
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to an end. Ite id the goal as well as the 
starting point of this evolving illrivefse. 
He is the supreme Reality, compared with 
which this world and its creatures are only 
shadows. We see gleams of Him around 
and within us in the shape of spiritual 
values. Therefore, the more we appreciate 
and acquire these values and make them 
prevail in the world, the more do we know 
Him and the more do wo become like Him. 
His creation is an act of sacrifice on His 
part. The eternal spirit sundered itself 
into (itman and anattnan^ into subject and 
object, and started the cosmic process. 
This process has brought into existence 
various orders of dual beings composed of 
spirit and matter at various levels. Cons- 
ciously or unconsciously, these created 
beings are struggling their way back to 
their original home. Man is one of such 
beings, having God as lus father and 
Nature as lus mother. He is the highest 
creature in the visible world. Unlike 
animals and plants, who are his younger 
brotliers and sisters, he has a will of his 
own, by which he can make or mar him- 
self. His salvation consists in his exercising 
Ills will in the right direction and subordi- 
nating in himself the lower values of 
matter, life and intellect to the higher 
values of the spirit and thus steadily 
growing into the Divine Being. 

Secondly, let us take the Hindu view of 
human history. The Hindu achievement 
in the field of historical writing is admitted- 
ly poor. We have produced no great 
historians. But our sages had a correct 
view of history. They had a correct 
standard for judging civilizations. In their 
view the golden age in the history of man 
is the period in which all moral and spiri- 
tual values were well established and 
universally recognised and aeted upon. 


They called such an age Krita-yuga. They 
picturesquely described it as a time when 
the Cow of Dharma walked on four legs. 
And the ages which fell away from the 
standard of Krita-yuga — ages in which the 
Cow of Dharma limped on three legs or 
two legs or stood precariously on one leg — 
were ages of inferior civilization, whatever 
their achievements might be in other 
directions. Thus they judged the great- 
ness of nations, not by the empires they 
possessed, nor by the wealth they accumu- 
lated, nor by the scientific progress they 
achieved, but by the degree of righteous- 
ness they cultivated. This view is best 
exemplified by our great epics — the Rama- 
ijana and the Mahabharata. There is no 
doubt that the civilization of Lanka was 
richer in the lower values of wealth, power, 
scientific knowledge and technical skill 
than the civilization of Ayodhya. Havana 
had aeroplanes which Rama had not. And 
that is symbolic of the difference between 
the two civilizations. Similarly, Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers were far richer, 
more powerful and more ingenious than 
poor Yudhishthira and his brothers. And 
yet we know where the sympathies of 
Valraiki and Vyasa lay. Their aim was to 
draw the attention of our people to the 
contrast and as it were, say to tJieni, 
“ Look at this picture and that ! Compare 
these two opposing civilizations. You see 
wealth, power, skill and scientific know- 
ledge on one side, and virtue, humility, 
patience and anxiety to know and do what 
is right on the other. Which would you 
choose ? To which side would you give 
victory 1 ” Valmiki and Vyasa are our 
great nation-builders. They laid the 
foundations of our civilization in accord- 
ance with the law of spiritual progression 
revealed to us in the Vedas, The ideals 
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that/ they set before us are still the 
dominant influences in our lives, and they 
have been recently underlined and empha- 
sized by Mahatma Gandhi. The teaching 
of all those great Rishis is that man’s true 
progress is to be judged by moral and 
spiritual standards and not by material 
and scientific standards. What we call 
Dharma is the supreme standard of life. 
Tt is the test we have to apply to all 
civilizations. 

Thirdly, let us consider the Hindu view 
of an ideal society. In accordance with 
tlu; principle of spiritual progression the 
Hindu law-givers tried to construct an 
ideal society in which men shoiihl b<^ 
ranked not according to their numerical 
strength or wealth or power but according 
to their spiritual progress. In their view . 
numbers, wealth and power should be 
subordinated to virtue and character. 
This is what they called Varna-dharma. 
Wo should not forget that it was only an 
ideal. At no time in our history did it 
ever correspond to actual facts. At no 
time have we had the four simple homo- 
geneous castes postulated by Varna- 
dharma ideal. We have always had a 
bewildering complexity of castes and sub- 
castes with numerous overlappings and 
cross-divisions due to various causes such 
as conquests, migrations, inter-marriages, 
illegal unions, ex-communications and here- 
ditary professions. So, if we want to 
represent the facts correctly, we have to 
employ, not a simple diagram of four 
horizontal straight lines, but a complex 
diagram of innumerable intersecting circles. 
The fact is that the four varnas were only 
an ideal like the four yugas embodying the 
principle of spiritual progression. Between 
the ideal Varna-dharma and the actual 
eftste system jn qur coqptry thepe has been 


an ever widening gulf, as in later times 
birth and not character became the cri- 
terion of social status. Our duty now is 
not to defend the indefensible caste system 
but to salvage from it the principle of 
Varna-dharma and recognise that in an 
ideal society numbers, wealth and power 
should be subordinate to character and 
culture. This is all the more necessary at 
the present day, because our [)rinciple runs 
counter to the practice of Western nations. 
With these nations numerical strength, 
wealth and the power of vested interest? 
count for social privilege more than learn- 
ing and cultuiui. If we have gone wrong 
in one ay, they have gone wrong in 
another. But nii ideal society built upon 
the (Tpanishadic principle of spiritual pro- 
grossion should have its most responsible 
positions occupied by the most spiritually 
advanced men, irrespective of their birth. 

Fourthly, the Hindu ideal of individual 
life is based on the same principle. What 
applies to Varna-dharma also applies to 
Asrama-dharma. The four asramas of 
Brahmachar y a , ( 1 ar hasty a , V aiiaprast ha 
and Sannyasa arc only terms in a serie? 
of spiritual progression like the four yuga? 
and the four varnas. They indicate the 
path of progress for the ideally ordered 
life of an individual. Here, again, the 
scheme is only an ideal. In practice not 
even one in a million traverses the entire 
path and goes regularly through all the 
four stages. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted that it is because we have recog- 
nised in theory at least the principle of 
spiritual progression as the law of good 
life, whether individual or social, that wc 
have survived as a nation and not gone 
the way of the Greeks and the Romans. 
Fifthly, the Hindu formula -of the four 
Purusharthas indicating the fourfold end 
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of individual life is based again on tlio 
same principle as the four asramas. 
Acquisition of wealth, gratification of 
desires, obedience to moral law and the 
realisation of the freedom of the spirit are 
terms in a progressive series. We all 
know how endlessly this formula of 
Dharma-artha-kama-nioksha is repeated 
and emphasized in all our rites and cere- 
monies. The Hindu sages emphasized the 
importance of this life and taught our 
people that Dharma, which is the trans- 
cript of Moksha on earth, should ahvays 
be the guiding principle in one’s acquisition 
of wealth and the gratification of one’s 
legitimate desires. Thus a complete chart 
of life was given which did justice to both 
body and soul and to both the individual 
and society. Sixthly, the formula regard- 
ing the four states of consciousness, which 
figures so largely in our Vedantic literature, 
is also based on the principle of spiritual 
progression. Waking consciousness (jdgrat), 
dream consciousness {svapna), sleep cons- 
ciousness {sushupti) and transcendental 
consciousness {turiya) are again terras in a 
progressive series, as we proceed from the 
outer to tlie inner recesses of man’s being. 
We have first the waking consciousness 
which is filled with impressions directly 
derived from objects presented to the 
senses. Here the subject is entirely depen- 
dent on the object. Then w^e have the 
dream consciousness in which the impres- 
sions are not derived directly from any 
objects, but from the images of objects 
stored in the memory. Here the subject is 
not directly dependent on the object. In 
the next stage of sleep consciousness w^e 
have the pure subject, for in deep sleep 
there are no impressions either from 
objects or from images of objects, and yet 
on rising we have the experience of having 


slept soundly. Bid- still the principle of 
objectivity is there in a dormant- condition, 
for at any moment we may citluT wake up 
or have a dream. Moreover, as sleep cons- 
ciousness is for all practical purposes a 
stfite of unconsciousness, wo have liero 
only the negative aspect of the pure 
subject. Therefore a fourth (luriya) state 
of transcendental consciousness lias to be 
postulated in which the subject is perma- 
nently free from the principle of objectivity 
and in w hich we have the positive experi- 
ence of the liberated spirit. The individual 
soul in these four progressive states 
of consciousness is technically called 
Vaisvanara, Taijasa, Prajna and Atman 
respectively. 

Again, corresponding to these four stages 
of individual consciousness, we have, in 
the Vedanta philosophy, four iirogressivo 
conceptions of the Divine Being — viz., 
Virat, Hiranyagarbha, Isvara and Brah- 
man, which are said to be the gross, subtle, 
causal and supreme forms respectively of 
the Spirit on the objective side. The final 
term in the subjective series viz, Atman 
is identical w ith the final term in tlic objec- 
tive series viz., Brahman. The subject and 
the object arc ultimately the same. They 
are only tw^o aspects of the same Reality — 
tlie One without a second. That is th(‘ 
conclusion of Advaita, the highest pinnacle 
of Hindu philosopliy. 

It may bo mentioned that these progres- 
sive states of consciousness are symbolically 
represented by a-kara, u-kara, ma-kara 
and Aum-kara, which constitute the sacred 
syllable ‘ Aura called also the IVanava, 
which stands for the Absolute. 

Lastly, on all fours with the states of 
consciousness referred to above are the 
gunas postulated in Vedanta to be the 
primal qualities of Nature. Primal Nature 
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is supposed to have three fundamental 
qualities, viz., Tamas, Rajas and Sattva. 
These, again, are terms in a progressive 
series. For objectively they stand for 
inertia, motion and harmony respectively, 
and subjectively in human nature they 
stand for the physical, mental and moral 
levels. And just as, in the states of cons- 
ciousness, a fourth (turiya) state of trans- 
cendental consciousness is assumed, so in 
this series of gunas a fourth state of nis- 
traigunya or trigunatita — a purely spiritual 
state beyond the three gunas — is assumed. 
That is the state of rnoksha or freedom. 


Thus we have examined a number of 
formulas well known to all students of 
Hindu philosophy and religion. They are 
the formulas regarding (1) the four classes 
of living beings, (2) the four ages of 
civilization, (3) the four classes in an ideal 
society, (4) the four stages in the ideal life 
of an individual (5) the four ends of 
human life, (6) the four states of conscious- 
ness — both subjective and objective and (7) 
the four levels .of gunas. All these formulas 
embody one and the same Law — the Law o\ 
Spiritual Progression. This law is therefore 
the master-key to Hindu Civilization. 


MYTH-MAKING IN THE UPANISHADS 

By Prof. V. A. Tyagarajan, M. A. 


The Bergsonian distinction between the 
static and the dynamic sources of religion 
and morality helps us to distinguish between 
the mystical and the mythical. According 
to him the mythical is only a crystallisation 
and a cooling down of the lava flow of the 
spirit which he calls the mystical. A myth 
is a stratified mystic experience, and an 
indication of the age at which it was 
formed. If the spirit of religion is not to 
degenerate into mere mythology it is neces- 
sary to break through the crust from time 
to time, and to re-establish the relationship 
between the spirit and the form in which 
it expresses itself. 

Whatever there is changeful in this 
ephemeral world, — all that must be enve- 
loped by the Lord.*’ This is a self-evident 
axiom. It not Si, petitio principi, because 
it is the outcome of direct experience. It is 
the lava flow of the spirit coming at that 
level of insight when a man is in harmony 
with all sentient creation. When the singer 


addresses the all-permeating Eternal an( 
says, “ Thou art the dark blue butterfly 
the green parrot with red eyes”, ho i 
descending from the general to the particu 
lar, and creating a myth out of Jiis expori 
encc. In the absence of a key to solve th 
myth, the myth remains a closed oxpe 
riencc. The right attitude to a myth is t 
regard it as a poetical attempt at reconstuc 
tion, an expanded figure of speech, arret 
ting the unapprehended relation betwee 
things and expressing it in the strikiii 
language of the senses. It should b 
regarded as a concession made to the min 
of man, as it looks outward to the physicj 
reality around it. It should be made us 
of by the pligrim soul as a traffic signal c 
a sign post along the line of spiritut 
progress. 

We may distinguish in the main foi 
different kinds of legends ; — myths of cre^ 
tion, nature myths, supernatural legendi 
and human stories which give a setting (■ 
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f framework for the exposition of truth. 
The general purpose of these stories is to 
express the transcendent in terras of the 
immanent. That is why there is a family 
likeness between the myths of the nations. 
The creation myths of the Upanishads 
remind us of Plato. We read in the 
Symposium that the original form was both 
male and female, and that this composite 
form which combined the beauty of both 
the sexes sj)lit into two so that it may have 
something to love and it was out of this 
love that the rest of creation sprang. 
Indian thought similarly tells us that the 
one wished to be many because loneliness 
is a symbol of fear, and fear of death. 
Althougli the concept of the one and the 
many has been a fruitful source of dispu- 
tation in philosophy, because of the fallacy 
of a(^cont, tlie legend merely states that the 
One has become the many. Kant said that 
(joncepts without perception are blind, 
pcrcepi.s without conception are meaning, 
less. Following a similar line of thouglit 
wo may say that the One becomes manifest 
in and through the many, that the many 
bt'cujne significant in and through the One. 
^vometimes the evolution of the One is 
traced from the lower forms of creation 
right up to man, who is regarded as well- 
made, because he is a fit abode of the spirit. 
That is why the Cosmic being is also refer- 
red to as a person, with trees and plants 
growing like hair or nail on a human being. 
But at no stage is the legend an end in 
itself. That is why pure consciousness is 
described negatively as not any of the 
things that we see on earth. As long as 
there is an ego consciousness there is also 
the consciousness of the outer world, and it 
is in this plane of awareness that a myth 
arises. A myth becomes a fact of philo- 
sophy by a process of sublimation, while 


philosophy becomes a myth by a process of 
precipitation. 

To borrow a term from economics, we 
should distinguish between the face value 
and the intrinsic worth of a legend, for it 
saves one from the self -limitation of literal- 
ism. Nature myths are like the fiduciary 
currency of the mind. That is wliy 
whatever is warm, bright and fructifying 
becomes the symbol of the luminous con> 
sciousness. TJie 8un, the lonely courser of 
the heavens becomes a symbol of know- 
ledge, and the prayer is addressed to the 
Sun to contract his rays, so that one 
may comprehend by direct apperception the 
nature of the illuminating consciousness. 
The epithet applied to the Sun, shining 
beyond all darkness ” becomes a symbol of 
the effulgent internal light that controls 
everytliing. Fire myths have the same 
significance as solar myths. Fire, leajung 
out of the inert fire-stick becomes a symbol 
of the emergent consciousness. Although 
fire is referred to as a conveyer of prayer 
to the Gods, the ultimate reality is referred 
to as transcending tlie visible symbol. 
“ The Sun does not shine there, neither the 
Moon, nor the stars, how then this fire?” 
We are taken beyond Plato’s simile of the 
cave dwellers, where even the ray of ligl)t 
becomes a shadow of the Eternal. The 
ultimate reality is posited as the power 
behind the phenomena. Nature myths art; 
like the flowers of the earth whi(;li translate 
the light from the distant stars into tin 
many coloured symmetry of petals. Super- 
natural myths on the other hand are like 
the vanishing odour of those flowers intangi- 
ble yet enriching the gross reality of life. 
We should regard them as the earth’s 
tribute to the stars. 

In the conflict between the gods and the 
demons, with jte ijjany variations, w^e com- 
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prehend the essence of the supernatural. 
While the natural draws our attention to 
the limited range of the spectrum of the 
senses, tlie supernatural shows to us how 
wide is the range of reality. Far from being 
in opposition to tlie natural, the super- 
natural throws fresh light upon the natural. 
Whatever is ennobling is divine, whatever 
is degrading is demoniac. Tlie demoniac is 
merely destructive in an external sense by 
the command which it exercises over 
matter, but the divine is destructive in a 
subtler sense, for it destroys ignorance and 
other self-limitations and makes for self- 
conquest. The demons are exasperated at 
defeat, but the Gods rejoice at- being 
defeated by the Eternal, for the victory of 
t»he Eternal over them is their own victory. 

The purpose of a story is to indicate 
the ascending and the descending line of 
consciousness. At its lower reaches it 
becomes merely as in the Udgitha of the 
dogs, ‘ wo are hungry, give us food \ an 


animal story and a satiric portrait of the 
lower impulses. But such stories are rare. 
The general aim is to study the ultimate 
reality from the human end. The story 
of Satyakama being instructed by fire, of 
iSwetaketii learning from his parent, the 
dialogue of Narada and Sanatkumara, as 
well as the story of Bhrighu and Varuna 
should be regarded as supplying the neces- 
sary framework for the discovery of the 
Self. The purpose of these stories is to go 
beyond sx^e^ech. mind, will, intelligence 
and contemplation, and to comprehend 
the sclf-subsistent essence of all this. It is 
difficult to say if there is a golden person 
in the sun with golden hair and golden 
beard with e3^cs like bright red lotuses, but 
if one should comprehend that golden 
Xiersoii as a symbol of the Eternal, and 
associate the powers of grovvtli with the 
Eternal, one may well say in the fulness 
of one’s faith, ‘‘if one were to tell this 
to a dry stick branches would shoot forth. ’’ 


SAINT TYAGARAJA-VI-A; FORMS OF BHAKTI 

Bif Dr. V. Bagiiavan 


The sentimout of devotion takes manifold 
forms, and the main emotion of Bhakti is 
also made \ij) of a variety of accessory 
feelings, which apjxiar as billows on the sea 
and go to strengthen the main emotion. 
Wc sliall deal on another occasion with the 
various Bhavas through which Tyagaraja’s 
Bhakti Rasa expresses itself, according to 
the Alankarikas of the Bliakti School. We 
shall presently speak of the major forms 
or Prakaras of Bhakti according to the 
Acharyas of the Bhakti school. The well- 
known classification of Bhakti in these 
fluajor forms occ\irs in the Bhagavata; 


Hiranyakasipu comes to Prahlada at school 
and asks him to tell him the best thing that 
he had learnt during those days. Prahlada 
says : J That I consider the best lesson, 
worthy to bo learnt, if^ man could practice 
devotion to the Lord, marked by nme 
characteristics, or of nine forms, listening 
to the Lord’s song and glory, singing of the 
Lord, contemplation of the Lord, worshi- 
pping His feet specially, saluting Him, 
serving Him like a servant, moving with him 
as a friend, and offering oneself to Him.* 
«wot i 

^ H 
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Narada, in his Bhakti Sutras^ says that 
though Bhakti is a single emotion, it takes 
eleven forms. They are of the form of 
attachment to the several aspects of the 
Lord, as well as attachment to Him in 
different capacities or roles ; (a) Attachment 
to the Lord’s qualities or Gunas and to His 
Form or Rupa (two) ; (b) Attachment to 
three acts of devotion towards the Lord, 
worship or puja, constant memory or con- 
templation, Le., smarana and surrendering 
oneself to Him, atmanivedana, (three) ; 
(c) Attachment in four roles, as servant, 
dasya, as friend, sakhya, as child, vatsalya 
and as beloved, kantasakti, (four) ; {d) 
lastly, two stages of Divine J^ove in its 
climax, viz^ seeing everything as the Lord 
or being completely absorbed in and one 
with Him, Tanmayasakti ; and inability to 
bear His separation, Aviraha (two, making 
a total of eleven). 




Of these eleven forms of Narada, his 


pupil Prahlada mentions in the Bhagavata, 


as we saw above, Puja or Archana, 8akhya, 
Smarana, Dasya and Atmanivedana; 
Prahlada’s Sravana and Kirtana — tlie 


listening to and singing of tlie Lord’s ex- 
ploits and personality comprehend Narada’s 
first two forms, of loving Lord’s Guna and 
Rupa. The Lord’s infinite excellences and 
the incomparable attraction of His Form, 
we have already dealt with. Taking the 
Narada Bhakti Sutras and the Bhagavata 
together, we have thus on the whole, 
Sravana, Kirtana, Smarana, Padasevana, 
Archana, Vandana, Dasya, Sakhya, Atma- 


3 


nivedana, Vatsalya and Kantasakti, (M 
Narada’s Taiimayatva and Aviraha, wo 
shall speak later. 

The roots of some of these forms of 
devotion can be seen in the several devo- 
tional attitudes and similes employed by 
the earlier poets, beginning from the Vedic 
Rishis. We may remind ourselves here of 
one of the closing verses of Arjuua’s hymn 
to the Lord on his seeing the Lord’s Visva- 
rupa, in the Bhagavadgita, when Arjuua 
asks the Lord to excuse his own short- 
comings, even ^is a father w^ould tiiose of 
his son, a friend of another friend’s and a 
lover of his beloved. 

Here we have Vatsalya, Sakhya and 
Kanta forms of Bhakti and of these, Arjuiia 
himself is the exemplar of Sakhya or love 
in the role of a friend. 

WJiile different persons may specialise in 
any one of these different forms, it is also 
possible that the same devotee experiences 
or passes through all the states charac- 
terised by these terms. In his long and 
rich enjoyment of Rama-Bhakti, Tyagaraja 
exemplified all these forms. Sravana, the 
listening to the glory of [the Lord, comes 
first ; it is the starting point. Of the 
Acharyas of Bhakti, Garga accords it 
such foremost place as to define Bhakt i 
itself as love for the Lord’s story. 

Tl^r; \ It is by hearing about the Lord again 
and again, that we can slowly convert our- 
selves and take ourselves away from all 
mundane preoccupations. If one develops 
a taste for it, gradually his ears educate 
themselves against tuning themselves to 
anything else. ‘ The drinking of tlie ambro- 
sial Rasa of Rama’s story would confer on 
one a veritable kingdom. It would give 
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one Dharma and all other fruits ; it would 
give one firmness of mind, spiritual bliss, 
material happiness, and destroy all the 
shackles of Karma and the many ills of 
Kali,’ sings Tyagaraja. 

Rama katha sudha rasa panamu oka 
Rajyamu jesune 

★ * * 


Marachu vadana Rama ninu Madana- 
janaka 

Marakatanga nee yokka raadinencha- 
valadu. 

According to Narada, a poignant pang 
even in a momentary gap in the Lord’s 
constant thought, is the true criterion of 
Bhakti. 


Dharmadyakhila phaladame, manasa 
Dhairyaiianda saukhya niketaname 
Karmabandhajvalanabdhi namame 
Kaliharame Tyagarajavinutudaku. 

In Sudliamadhuryabhashana in Sindhu- 
ramakriya, Tyagaraja says that his long 
hunger had been appeased by the ambrosial 
story of Rama, to listen to wliich ht5 had 
avoided the wicked and resorted to the 
devotees of the Lord. 


Kathamritamuche bahukalamu yakali 
toeri yunnanu brovumu etc. 

The entire life and output of Tyagaraja 
exemplifies the second iorm,- Kir tana. 
We have spoken of this form of devotion, 
under Nama and Namakirtana. 

The third is Sinarana, a constant memory 
of the Lord and meditating upon Him, 
Dhyana. The constant thought of the 
Lord has been emphasised by Tyagaraja in 
any number of songs. For instance, while 
dealing with his conception of Nama Japa, 
we saw how according to him, Nama Japa 
was futile if not lighted up all through by 
the glow of the thouglit of Rama. In his 
Nagasvaravali piece, he specially mentions 
Cbirttana or Smarana as his very life. 


Sripati nee pada chintana jeevanamu. 

‘ Smarane sukhamu ’ in Janaranjani says 
that happiness is in the constant memory of 
the Lord and his Name. In ' Marachu 
vadana Tyagaraja speaks of it as an im- 
jpossibility to forget Rama. 


I 


'TOT- 


Padasevana or the worship of the Lord’s 
feet in particular, is a devotional mode 
exemplified by Bharata and the adoration 
of Rama’s Paduka. The adoration of the 
Lord’s feet is a common form of worship in 
both Hinduism and Buddhism. Literary, 
historical and monumental evidences bear 
out the prevalence in ancient India of the 
wide-spread practice of worshipping the 
divine foot-prints at particular holy spots, 
Vishnu pada, Buddha pada, iSivapada and 
Rama pada. Rama’s feet had two great 
exploits to their credit : the re-creation of 
Ahalya from her accursed stono-stato and, 
through their sandals, ruling over the king- 
dom of Ayodhya- Poets have spent their 
fancies over both these episodes and 
Tyagaraja has two songs to adore both 
these exploits of Rama’s feet. Both are cast 
in Ragas of appropriate names, Amrita- 
vahini, the feet that bring immortality and 
ambrosial bliss and, Ramapriya, Rama’s 
beloved sandals : 

‘ 0 Rama’s blessed feet ! Suffices it if T 
could secure your grace. Como and take 
your homo in my mind. Taking compas- 
sion on Ahalya, you redeemed her and 
restored her human form. Can I not crave 
to be blessed similarly ? ’ 

Sri Rama padama nee Kripa jalune 

chittaniki rave 
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Dharini silayai tapamu talaka 
Varamu kanneerunu ralchaka 
soora Ahalyanu joochi brochitivi 
ya teeti dhanyuseyave Tyagaraja 
geyama. 

‘ 0 Rama, pray clear my doubt. Are 
your holy feet, worshipped by Nanda, 
great, or your elegant sandals great ? The 
great sages that worshipped your feet 
secured a status equal to yours, but 
Bharata who worshipped your sandals, got 
yourself/ 

Sandehamunu teerpumayya 
Saketanilaya Ram ay y a 
Nandarchita padayugamulti melo 
Nagareekamaku padiikayiigambii melo 
Vara inaunulolla charanambulanu 
Smariyimpa needu padamosangano 
Bharatarchanache padukalu 
dara ninnosangc Tyagaraja bhagyama. 

Note how Tyagaraja (iiialifies the sandals, 
as the elegant or refined sandals ; nagarika^ 
rnagif padnka, Nagarika is the exact 
Sanskrit word for civilisation, the refine- 
ment of the city or nagara ; Rama’s sandals, 
Tyagaraja deftly suggests, w^ere not des- 
tined to tread the jungle, they belonged to 
the city and to the city they naturally 
hastened back, as soon as possible. Also, 
the address hero to Rama as Saketa nilaya, 
‘ stationed in Ayodhya is significant, for, 
though absent in body, at the forest, 
Rama was personally residing and ruling in 
Ayodhya, through his sandals. 

In a third song, in Begada, Tyagaraja 
cites again the case of Ahalya, as also the 
third exploit of Rama’s foot, the easy kick- 
ing off of the huge carcass of Dundubhi to 
relieve poor Sugriva’s anxiety about Rama’s 
capacity to give, fight to Vali and on the 
strength of these, he says, he has reposed 
implicit faith in the lotus of Rama’s feet. 


Nee padapankajamula nera 
namminanu 

* * *• 

Kopamuto munu tapasi yicchina 
Sapamuna Ahalya anudinamu 
chaparati tanu tapa morvani 
yapenu kani paritapamu teerchina 
★ * * 

Sankrandana 

tanayuni bcadha sahimpani virochana 
sutu rnati galigina bhaya megayaga 
(Jhanatama Duiidublii penutala 
dannina etc. 

Ill his ‘ Raghunayaka ’ in Hamsadhvani, 
Tyagaraja says that ho could never give up 
Rama's lotus feet. 

‘‘ Raghunayaka nee padayuga 
rajccvainula no vidajala ' 

In ‘ Sri Manini Manohara ' in Purna- 
shaclja, Tyagaraja affirms that his only 
long cherished desire, which needs no re- 
iteration. is to do Rama’s padaseva, even 
as it was of His brother. 

Sri manini manohara 
chirakala maina mata yokatira 
Vemaru balka jalara 
Srimandulau nee sodarulu 
clieya reeti padaseva koribini 

“ Will my passionate longing be fulfilled 
until 1 everyday stroke your lotus feet ?” 

Anudinamu needu padahjamula 

noduchunu Teeruna naloiii (s.ivti o 

The fifth form of devotional propitiation 
of the Lord is to do His worship daily and 
incessantly, Arcana, Parasarya, an autho- 
rity on Bhakti, defines Bhakti itself as the 
comotant delight in the worship of the Lord. 

qRRrf; I This form is exem- 
plified by two important factors of 
Tyagaraja’s life and work,-"One is Tyaga- 
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raja's daily pooja of the Rama idol, and 
the other, the collection of the songs, called 
Utsava sampradaya kirtanas, composed for 
the several items of the celebration of a 
Rama festival, including the songs that he 
sang for the several stages of his own puja 
and its sixteen kinds of Upacharas ottered 
to tlic Lord. Of these songs, ‘ Heccharigaga 
rara He Ramachaudra ’ in Yedukula 
kanibhoji exi)resses Aveleome, svagata, to 
the Lord. ‘ Rara Sitaramani nianoliara ’ in 
Hindola vjisanta, and ‘ Chctulara Sringara ’ 
in Kharaharapriya, deal with the Alamkara 
or the dressing and decorating of the Lord. 
See what a delight Tyagaraja had in 
dei^orating the Lord ! 

Ohotulara Sringaramu jesi jootumi Sri 
Ramil 

* I shall decorate you with my own hands 
so beautifully as to elicit the admiration of 
even Brahma and other devotees and enjoy 
the sight myself. You shall have golden 
anklets for your feet, laced cloths, sweet 
Parijata for your tuft, a golden girdle, a 
charming tilaka on your forehead, pendants 
for the forelocks and sweet sandal j^aste 
for your body. Having finished your make- 
up to my heart’s content, I shall kiss you 
iuid hug you to my bosom. Sarasvati will 
come and fan you. In that exultation, I 
shall exclaim, ‘ Well done, well done ’ and 
so doing, cut asunder all my bonds/ 

With a Kedaragaula song, Tyagaraja 
performs the Arcana of the Image, offering 
'J’uhisi, Bilva, Malli and other flowers to tb,e 
several parts of the Lord’s body, Anga- 
jmja. 

Tulasi bilva mallikadi jalaja 

iSumapoojala kaikonave 
^ » 

Uramuna, mukhamuna, siramuna, 
bhujamuna 


Karamuna, netramuna, charanayu- 
gambuna 

‘ Karunato nenaruto-paramanandamuto 

Niratamunu Sri Tyagaraja-nirupadhi 
kudaiyarchinchu 

' Aragimpa ’ in Todi offers the Lord Nai- 
vedya, butter, milk, chitranna, cakes etc. 
and ‘ Vidamau sayave ’ in Kharaharpriya 
requests the Lord to accept pansiipari. Of 
the other upacharas of the puja, ‘ Upa- 
charamulamu ’ in Bhairavi, offers the 
following ; chatra, (umbrella), chamara 
(chowries) and Vyajana (fan made of 
flower). ‘ Lali lali in Harikambhoji, offers 
the upachara of Andolika or swing and 
rocks the lord. * Vuyyalu ’ in Nilambari, 
‘ Lali ugave ’ in the same raga, and ‘ Rama 
Sri Rama ’ in Sankarabharana, otter the 
same swing and express Tyagaraja’s great 
delight in waiting upon Rama as Ho rests on 
the swing. Note the appropriate Raga here 
Samkarabharna, which means the ornament 
of Siva i.c., serpent ; it is the serpent that 
the Lord rests on. Next, Tyagaraja performs 
Harati to the Lord in the auspicious raga of 
Surati, Patiki harati re. In ‘ Poola pampu 
meeda ’ in Ahiri, he offers a bed of jasmine 
flowers, milk, pan and sandal paste, and in 
the appropriate Nilambari again, Sri Rama 
Rama Rama ’ sings Rama to sleep. Bowli 
then heralds the break of dawn and 
Tyagaraja prays to Rama to wake up and 
protect the world. 

Melukovayya mammeluko Rama. 

Another piece in Saurashtra, is also sung 
asking the Lord to wake up, Meluko daya- 
nidhi, and teach the Lords of the quarters 
how to rule. 

Rajarajadhi digrajulella 

vacchinaru Raja neeti teliya Meluko 
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^ Koluvamare ’ in Todi and ‘Lali lalayya’ 
in Kedaragaula are two more songs offering 
Puja with all the upacharas. 

The sixth form, Vandana or paying 
obeisance to the Lord, is illustrated by 
^ Vandanamu ’ in Sahana, and ‘ Dandamu 
pottedanura ’ in Balahamsa. 

Lakshmana, in whose form also the Lord 
incarnated, exemplified tlie ideal of service 
as servant, Kainkarya or Dasya. The word 
Lakshmana etymologically means ‘ one en- 
dowed with Lakshmi ’ and the Lakshmi witli 
which Lakslmiana was endowed is Kain- 
karya-Lakshmi, the wealth or beauty of 
service. Tyagaraja, while describing Rama, 
mentions Lakshmana also often as attending 
upon him as the most accomplished servant 
of Rama, wlio knows Rama’s inner intention, 
Ingita. as it were, and wlio, at the mere 
glance of Rama, would carry out his idea. 
This is specially referred to in the kriti 
‘ TiOkhana 

Saumitriki kanula jadala sukhamu 

For the sheer deliglit of enjoying the 
sign of the eye of Rama, Lakshmana would 
serve him. The mention of this capacity 
of Laksliinana to understand Rama’s 
Ingita is based upon Valmiki, As soon as 
the brothers and 8ita reached the forest, 
Lakshmana, of himself, built a hermitage, 
carefully planning all its details according 
to the needs and desires of Rama, on seeing 
which Rama was so pleased, embraced liim 
and called him Bhavajna, i.e. one who 
knows the Ingita. 

In other songs, depicting Rama resting 
privately, for instance, ‘ Vidamusayave 
Laksliinana is said to hold the jewelled 
spittoon for Rama. Hanuman is another 
Bhakta, exemplifying Dasya Bhakti and 
in both his songs wholly devoted to Hanu- 
inan, Tyagaraja portrays him as sitting at 


Rama’s feet and doing Padasova : ‘ Palii 

Rama’ in Vasantavarali and ‘ Kaluguna 
pada niraja ’ in Poorna lalita. Besides 
these, there are numerous references in 
many otlier songs to Hanuman as the 
servant of Sri Rama. 

Tyagaraja now and then yearns to join 
this company of Rama’s servants, slnging- 
‘ Tava daso ’ ham ’. 

Tava daso ’ ham dhara neevanti 

daivamii lodanti charanukonti — 

‘ I am your servant. Finding that there 
is no (lod like you, T have taken refuge in 
you, Tyagaraja approaches you for service. 

In his Bhairavi piece ‘ Upacharamn,’ he 
requests Rama not to reject his apjilication 
for an attendant’s place in lus presence on 
the idea of ‘ no vacancy,’ as already lie 
lias too many around him, 8ita, the servant 
of Ekanta, privacy, brothers to carry out 
general orders, and tlio gatekeeper, Sri 
Anjaneya. 

TJ p a c h a ramn jeso v a r u 
unnaraniki mariivakura 

-t- ^ ^ 

Vakitane padilarnuga 
Vatamjudu unnadani 
Srikarulaku nee tammulu 
jeri yuimarani 
Fkautamuiianu Janaki 
yorpadi y unnadani 
Sri Kanta parulelani 
Sri Tyagarajavinuta. 

Tyagaraja then imagines that he should 
state his qualification and state also whether 
he knew the insignia of Rama’s service ; 
and replies, “\es, I know. Pray, vouchsafe 
that I may serve you as a true servant ; 
I am free from lust, arrogance or other 
defects. I shall put on the following in 
signia of your service : horripilated hair is 
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my coat of mail ; my metal badge has the 
words ‘ Rama Bhakta ’ and in my hands is 
the sword ‘ Rama Nama.’ 

Bantu riti kolu viyya vayya Rama 
Jumtavintivani modalaina mada 
duia gotti ncla koola jeyu nija- 
Romancha maim ghana kanchukamu 
Ramabhaktudami miidrabillayu 
Rama nama inami varakhadga mivi 
Rajillunayya Tyagarajunike 

(Flainsanada) 

At the end of his piece ‘ Koluvai unnade’ 
in Deva gandhari, Tyagaraja says that for 
Rama sitting in court, he could, as his 
servant, spread the carpet for Rama to 
tread. He asks in another piece, ('Chentane 
sada’ in Kuntala varali), just keep me 
by your side, as you do Hanuman and 
Bharata. You need not tell mo much or 
often. T sliall carry out cheerfully what- 
ever work you think of. 

Chentane sada yunchukera vayya 
Mandukekku srimantudau Hanu- 
mantu ritiga Srikanta 
Dalacliina panulanu ne delisi 
dalato nadachi santasillidura 
Palumaru balka paniledu Rama 
Bharatunivale Tyagarajanuta. 

We may pass over Sakhya, for which 
beyond references in many songs to friends 
of Rama like Sugriva and Vibhishana and 
their devotion and just a mention in 
‘ Chelimini jalajaksha and ‘ Sami ki sari ’ 
to Rama as Tyagaraja’s friend, ‘ Tyagaraja 
sakudu’ we do not see any special illus- 
trative kriti in Tyagaraja. 

We now come to the important form 
called Atmanivedana, or surrender of one’s 
self to the Lord as the Lord’s own, 
‘ Tavasmi ’ ‘ ’ as has been said in the 

• Saranagati text in the Ramayana. This 


complete surrender to the Lord is the final 
teaching of the Gita tod. 

The Srivaishnava teachers of the South 
have developed this school of Prapatti to 
a great extent. That he had taken refuge 
in Rama, Tyagaraja says numberless times 
in his songs. A few pieces may be cited 
hero, which specially bring out the signifi- 
cance of Saranagati. When the devotee 
declares himself as a complete Saranagata, 
he is to have no more anxiety for anything; 
all his burdens have been laid on the Lord 
and it is for the Lord to come and help 
and save his refugee. Why should I feel 
any concern ? ” Asks Tyagaraja of Rama 

‘ Makelara vicharamu *. 

The anxiety is His, for has He not 
promised ? 

“ 0 Lord ”, says Tyagaraja, “ I am 
yours and your will is my fortune. Why 
should I be meaninglcssly brooding, when 
I have, once for all, taken refuge in 
you?” 

Ni chittamu na bhagyamayya 

* * * 

Yojinchi karyamuledanuchu 
noka pari sarananu kontinayya. 

With this Saranagati is intimately con- 
nected the doctrine of the Lord’s grace, on 
which the Srivaishnavas developed two 
schools of thought : the Markata-nyaya, 
expounding the view that God helps those 
who help themselves ; and the Marjara- 
nyaya, holding the view ‘ Who is man to 
help himself ? It is for the Lord to come 
of His own accord and, seeing the devotee 
completely surrendered to Himself, and 
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meek and helpless, save him,’ According 
afi his mood varied, Tyagaraja gave expres- 
sion to both these views. Sometimes, he 
set forth his qualifications and demanded 
his due from the Lord ; sometimes, he 
declared himself small, sinful, meek, help- 
less and appealed te the Lord for protec- 
tion, as we shall see later, under tlie head 
Naic hy anusandhanam . 

In his Kiravani piece, ' Kaligi unte 
gada he mentions the Markata view. 
‘Your grace will come only if I have 
earned it through meritorious actions in the 
past and if I worship you as earnestly and 
devotedly as Narada, Prahlada, Parasara 
and Ramadasa 

The ‘ Kapi ’ song ‘ Mcc" valla guna dosha ’ 
inclines to this Kapi-view, where Tyaga- 
raja fixes responsibility on him sell' for liis 
pathetic state and says that he has done 
nothing to deserve the Lord’s grace- 
* Merits and blemishes are of my own 
making and not of yours, 0 Rama ! If the 
gold is not of the required standard, why 
blame the goldsmith ? If one’s daughter 
cannot stand labour pain, why blame the 
son -ill-law ? If one failed to do charity to 
deserving persons and to worship God in 
previous births, why should one blame the 
Gods for one’s lot ? My trouble is my own 
making.’ 

Mi valla guna dosha memi Rama 
Na valla no gani nalinadalanayana 
Bangaru baguga padi vanne gagunte 
Angalarchu batsunadu konela 
Tana tanaya prasava vedana korvale- 
gunte 

Anaya yallunipai yahankara badanela 
E janmuna patra merigi danambeeka 
Poojincha marachi velpula nadu konela 
Na manasu na prema nannalaya jesina 
Rajillu Sri Tyagaraja nuta oharana. 


But he sings at other times in a different 
manner. ‘ 0 Rama, Your grace must come 
of its own accord, Man’s capacity to earn it 
by his own exertions is poor and ineffec- 
tive”, in ‘Nee daya ravale’ in Todi. 

‘ Tanayuni brova’ in Bhairavi, poses the two 
view^s in a series of similes, but inclines to 
the Mar jar a view. “ Which is it? Docs the 
mother go to the child or the cliild to the 
mother ? Does the cow go after the calf ? 
Do the paddy fields go up to the clouds for 
water ? Does the lover go after tlie beloved? 

0 Lord ! come, solve my doubt and show 
me your beautiful face 

Tanayuni brova janani vacchuno 
Tallivadda baludii pono 
Tnakulottania i raluisyamumi 
ncrigimpamu momunu kanupimpumu 
Vatsamu venta dhcimvu cJiammo 
varidamumi gani pairulii chamino 
Matsyakanthiki vitudu vedaluno 
mahini Tyagaraja vinuta 
rammu delpumu 

In fact, in one piece, ‘Aparadhamula ’ in 
Vanavali, Tyagaraja inclines to this view 
so much that he apologises for even having 
made an attempt to appeal to the Lord 
with his songs. “ Does not the Lord know ? 
Why should I be impatient ?” 

Aparadhamula norva samayamu 
Kripa joodumu ghanamainana- 
chapala chittudai manasorugakane 
jali pettukoni moralanidu 
.sakalalokula phalamula noriki 
saiurakshimchuchu iiuiitaka 
nan okani brova teliya 
kirtana sataka 
monarcchu Tyagarajanuta 
na aparadhamula norva 

Vaisalya or love towards God conceived 
as a child or a little boy, is primarily a 
form of Bhakti as pertaining to the 
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Kiishnavatara. In Tyagaraja’a songs, 
there are a tew in which the love of Rama's 
parents, especially Dasaratha, figures. Be- 
sides these instances, in one song,Tyagaraja 
himself conceives of his favourite deity as 
a little boy and enjoys a father’s affction 
for him, (‘ Rama Rama Rama ’ in Sahana). 
Tyagaraja elaborately^ describes Rama as a 
boy playing with His mates. From the 
play, he calls hiin forth to come to tiie 
cradle ; asks Him if He is hungry, if His 
discomfiture is due to His playmates finding 
Him unsuitable for the game and sending 
Him back.” Did they try to cover your 
eyes for the hide-aiKkseek game and find 
your eyes too big to cover ^ VV'Jiy are 
your eyes red / Why this perspiration ^ ” 

The reverse form of this \’'atsalya, i.c. Dod 
as Father and , devotee as child, is found 
in Tyagaraja to a greater extent. Besides 
frequently addressing Rama as Father, 
ho devotes a special song making himself 
tlic son and a member of Rama's family* 

Sitamma mayamma 
Sri Ramudu ma tandri 
\^atatmaja Saumitri 
\"ainateya ripumarduna 
data Bharatadulu sodaralu maku O 
manasa ! (Lalita) 

The remaining three forms of Bhakti 
mentioned by Narada, love as from a be- 
loved, tanrnaijata^ and poignant suffering on 
separation fromthe Lord, represent Jiigher 
stages of the emotion of Bliakti and as 
such,\ve shall deal with them on the last day. 

Whether in one of these forms or in all 
these forms, one’s devotion has to stabilise 
itself into a steadfast, uninterrupted emo- 
tion for the Lord, the 8tIiayi-BJiava of 
vSthira-Bhakti. Then the Lord possesses 
the devotee completely ; it becomes impos- 
sible to shake Him off, whatever the 
counter-forces ; and Witatever the devotee 
does, sees or enjoys, becomes part of his 
love of the Lord. 


‘*0 Rama! It is not possible for iiiy 
mind to let go its hold on your holy feet... 
...Whatever tasks I might undertake, 
whatever rare sights I might see, all that 
1 deem as You and I feel delighted. 
Vidajaladura na manasu vinara 

Tanuve panulakii chaninamari 
Kanaranidi kanukonina 
ninuga bliavinchi santa sillidi 
Sri Tyagaraja nuta 

Again, “ Weal or woe, 1 have not given 
way to grief. Well-treated or ill-treated, 
I have held fast to your blessed feet.” 
OJiala saukhyamo kashtamo nenu 
jali jondina sarivarilo 
pala munchina needa munichina 
Padamule gati Tyagaraja nuta (Sri- 
raiijaiii). 

He becomes the prop of one’s life, the 
strength of one’s body, one’s wealth, one’s 
mind’s joy and one’s satisfaction. Kveno lie’s 
enjoyments, one considers as (Joel : ‘ My 

youth, my love, my beauty and its display, 
my dressing — everything is the Lord.’ 

Na jeevadharamu 
Na subhakaramu 
Na menu balamu 
Na cliittanandamu 
Na santoshamu 
Na muddu veshamu 
Na monoharamu 
Nadu sringaramii 
Nadu yauvaiiamu 
Pahi kalyanarama 
Pavana guna Rama 

^Tho light of our eyoi: , tJjc fragrance of 
our nose ’ is all Himself. Means and End, 
Sadhana and Sadhya, it is all Himself. 

Na jeevadhara 

Na joopu prakasama 
Na nasika parimalama 
Na japa varna roopama 
Na pooja sumama 
Tyagaraja nuta, Na jeevadhara 
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First came Gerald Heard and then Aldous Huxley and Isherwood. 
For nearly twenty years now Swami Prabhavananda has not only been 
steadily building up his centre at the VeAania Society of Southern 
California^ but raising the foundations and structure of Vedanta in the 
hearts of some of the world's best miters as Heard, Huxley and 
Isherwood. These and many more have become the initiated disciples of 
the Swami. In their life of discipline and devotion the Hast and West 
meet and rninyle a7id evolve the poise and peace that Americaii life so 
badly iieeds today ^ In the following article^ reproduced by kind courtesy 
of the ‘ Script ’ is given a charming pe/n- picture of the Swami and an 
account of his activities at the Hollywood Asram, — Ed, 


Hidden on a quiet street just a few blocks 
from the notorious Hollywood and Vine in- 
tersection, there lives a shy, nut-brown little 
Hindu, described by Henry Miller as “ the 
only interesting person in Hollywood.” Al- 
though this is an obvious exaggeration, no 
matter how you define the word interest- 
ing,” Swami Prabhavananda is certainly 
one of Southern California’s most provoca- 
tive figures. As head man of the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California, he nurnbei-s 
among his disciples some of the world’s best 
writers, including Aldous Huxley, Christo- 
pher Isherwood, and Gerald Heard. He 
also is the teacher and spiritual guide for 
several score educators, businessmen, doc- 
tors, artists, and even an Episcopal priest 
and a Congregational minister. Yet, aside 
from this noteworthy following the Swami 
is virtually unknown in his home town, and 
few of Hollywood’s curious tourists have 
ever seen his alabaster temple, within 
shouting distance of Ken Murray’s El Capi- 
tan Theater. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
Swami is so legitimate and so cerebral, he 
would not be recognized among Hollywood’s 


phonies. A geographical quirk encourage^ 
further sanctuary for the Swami. Ivar 
Street, on which his temple is located, takes 
a sharp jog three blocks from Hollywood 
Boulevard, and most people believe the 
street ends at Franklin. This seclusion is to 
the Swami’s liking. Ever since he came 
to America in 1923, Prabhavananda has 
diligently avoided any pretention that might 
associate him with America’s horrendous 
accumulation of quacks and cults. He 
came to teach the Orient’s most profound 
philosophy to those who genuinely wanted 
to learn. He stayed to develop a note- 
worthy influence on men of letters, and 
to establish a thriving Vedanta Society, 
which now includes a beautiful convent 
in Santa Barbara, a retreat in the San 
Bernardino mountains, and a Hollywood 
seminary. 

The Swami’s remarkable progress is 
largely due to his own personality and un- 
tiring effort, since Vedanta is not new but is 
based instead on the oldest religious writings 
known to man. Vedanta is frequently, but 
less correctly, referred to as Hinduism. Ac- 
tually the philosophy is based on the ancient 
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Indian scriptures called the Vedas, prepared 
by residents of the upper Indus valley more 
than 1,000 years before Christ. As Chris- 
tianity has many denominations, so India 
has many religions, but Vedanta is the un- 
derlying philosophy of all Hindu faiths. 
Through the centuries it has won the res- 
pect and devotion of many great men, 
including Ralph Waldo Emerson and Walt 
Whitman. More recently it was popularized 
by Somerset Maugham in “The Razor’s' 
Edge.” Three basic tenets form the core 
of V()danta : Man’s inner nature is divine ; ^ 
man’s purpose on earth is to manifest this 
inner divinity : truth is universal. 

This fundamental belief in the universa- 
lity of truth enables Vedantiststo believe in 
all ancient and modern theologies. In the 
Hollywood Vedanta temple there is a picture 
of Christ and a figure of Budha, besides pic- 
tures and icons of the early prophets and 
“ illumined souls ’’ of India. 

In one of his lectures, Prabhavananda, 
answering a question from a novitiate (Is 
Vedanta for the West?), said: 

“ Vedanta has one great peculiarity. It 
declares that there must be no attempt to 
force mankind to travel one path, but that 
we must allow infinite variation in religious 
thought, knowing that the goal is the same. 
Let each individual recognize the goal and 
let liim move towards it in his own peculiar 
way, without doing any violence whatsoever 
to the ‘ personality ’ which belongs to him. 

“Rigid rules and disciplines imposed from 
without do not work in practice and can 
never help spiritual growth. Why should 
we follow certain rules of conduct ? Because 
of authority ? Because so and so tells us 
to ? Any rule imposed from without on 
the basis of authorit} which takes away 
our freedom of thinking and acting, even 
though it may be the right rule, does not 


inspire man to carry it into practice. Rigid 
rules and disciplines of conduct can be 
followed only if they are self-imposed.” 

In the middle nineteenth century, the 
great Hindu saint, Ramakrishna, became 
known as the prophet of the new India 
through his teaching of Vedanta. One of 
his students, Vivekananda, attended the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 and lectured 
on Vedanta. The impression ho created 
was so pronounced that he was asked to 
lecture throughout the United States. 
A young Los Angeles woman, Mrs. C. M. 
Wyckoff, was greatly impressed and 
immediately began studying Vedanta. When 
Vivekananda returned to India, he formed 
the Ramakrishna Order to spread the 
teachings of his Master ” and Vedanta. 

Exactly thirty years later, Swami Prabha- 
vananda was sent by the Ramakrishna 
Order to be an assistant to the Vedanta 
Swami in San Francisco. Later, he opened 
a Vedanta center in Portland, and then at 
the invitation of Mrs. Wyckoff, who 
donated her home on Ivar Street to 
Vedanta, Prabhavananda moved to Holly- 
wood and opened one of America’s thirteen 
Vedanta centers. 

Swami Prabhavananda, is now in his 
early fifties. In this area, where the 
cultist is expected, and honesty is the 
exception, the Swami is notable for hi« 
lack of ostentation. He goes about in 
sport shirts, flannel slacks, and usually a 
gray pull-over sweater. He smokes cigare- 
ttes constantly, enjoys good conversation, 
and amazes his listeners with a dry, brittle 
humor. He leaves the Oriental slippers 
with the turned up toes, the jeweled 
turbans, and the fancy robes to lesser 
minds with more material ambitions. 

Reaching his present high position in the 
philosophical world has, not been easy. As 
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a boy in India, he was a confirmed agnostic 
and political radical. He was openly criti- 
cal of Vedanta and believed that the quiet, 
mystical philosophy, with its lack of action, 
could not benefit mankind. 

At eighteen, he visited some friends who 
had become novitiates at the Ramakrishna 
mission. 

“ I was urged to become a monk, but I 
argued that monastic life vas lazy. I 
wanted to develop myself to political action, 
believing that India must be freed from 
the domination of the British. One morn- 
ing, as usual, I went to prostrate before 
Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda, one of the 
great mystics of the order, and a disciple 
of Sri Kamakrishna). An old gentleman 
who was also in the room suddenly asked 
Maharaj : ‘ When is this boy going to 

become a monk ? ’ Maharaj looked mo 
up and dow n. His eyes had unforgettable 
sweetness. Then he answered kindly: 
‘When the Lord wills it.’ That was the 
end of my political ])lans and ambitions. I 
remained at the monastery.” Many long 
years of study and meditation followed 
before he reached the status of Swami and 
subsequently opened the Hollywood center 
in 1929. 

At first tliere were no more than three 
or four students. Swami patiently taught 
them in the living room of the Wyckoff 
home on Ivar. By 1934, the Society had 
grown sufficiently to be incorporated and 
two years later the present temple with its 
Oriental minarets was planned and built. 
It was during these years that several ex- 
patriate English writers began studying 
with the Swami. Erudite philosopher-writer, 
Gerald Heard (“ Pain, Sex, and Time ’ ; 
^‘The Ascent of Humanity”) met Swami at 
a social affair one evening and drove home, 
''dth him. En route, they djscussd Vedanta, 


and a short time later Heard became one 
of Swami’s disciples. 

Through Heard, Aldous Huxley, the 
cynical sophisticate of the Twenties ‘Brave 
New World,” etc.) became interested, and 
also joined the ranks of Swami’s disciples. 
The effect of Vedanta on both these men is 
very noticeable in their recent writings, 
particularly in Huxley’s “ Time Must Have 
a Stop.” 

Isherwood, often referred to as one of 
England's most promising modern writers 
(“Prater Violet,” etc.), met Swami through 
Huxley, lie found Vedanta to bo tJio 
closest answer to his long-suffering questions 
and for quite awhile ho lived a monastic 
life at the Vedanta center, vowing poverty 
and chastity, studying to become a monk. 
At the present time he is on leave from 
the center, touring South America, 

But Swami’s followers are not limited to 
the literati. A wealthy Italian nobleman 
left the Society a valuable citrus ranch, 
which still produces a tidy income to the 
Society’s support. Another person im- 
pressed by Swa ini’s teachings was the late 
Spencer Kellogg, the linseed oil king. When 
ho died a few years ago, ho bequeathed to 
the Vedanta Society an estate above the 
hills of Montecito, near Santa Barbara. 
He also left “a goodly sum” of money to 
be used in developing this property into a 
convent for woman disciples. This lias 
been done, and at the present time more 
than a dozen young women continue to 
study Vedanta at the Santa Barbara 
convent. 

Before the Kellogg property was conver- 
ted, both men and women novitiates lived 
and studied at the Ivar Street center. Now 
only the male followers of Swami are there. 

They live a communal sorb of existence, 
each member ftssj^ned pertain duties on 
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behalf of fche Society, each member deriving 
a small allowance for incidental needs and 
contributing whatever he can to the 
Society. Most of the time is spent in study 
and meditation. They attend three daily 
services, an hour-long morning meditation, 
a two-hour noon devotion, and an hour 
evening vesper service. There is a mini- 
mum of ritual, a maximum of quiet medi- 
tation. At the noon servicte, the actual 
ritual, which Vedantists claim provided the 
pattern for the Catholic cominunioti, re- 
quires only about thirty minutes. 

The only public servi(;es arc'. Thursday 
evening and Sunday. There is no ritual, 
but a solemn, intellectual dignity com- 
parable to a Christian Science Sorvi<;e. 
Swami generally begins with about ten 
minutes of meditation. He chants a short 
invocation in Sanskrit, following it with an 
English translation, and ending with the 
words, ‘Teacc, peace, peace. ’ Then ho 
lectures on some Hindu scripture, such as 
the Bhagavcid-Gita or the teaching of Shan- 
kara, later inviting questions from the 
audience. During these services, Swami 
wears the ochre yellow robe of renunciation. 
He sits squat fashion on the floor, giving 
the appearance of a man sitting in a 
laundry bag with his head (coming out 
of the top. 

8wami expects and usually getvS questions 
running from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
He answers them all patiently, although 
often sharply and with rapier humor. One 
evening, someone asked : “ Can a person 
who is ill and who cannot sit erect, still 
find God?” 

Swami explained that the important 
consideration was quiet meditation, not 
position. 

‘‘ How about lying dow .i another asked. 

Can on© think of God while lying down.?” 


‘‘ That,” said the Swami, “ is the lazy 
man’s way of doing things. Is it too much 
to ask of one while thinking of God to sit 
up straight ?” ^ 

Another listener persisted: “How is it 
that I can think of God all the time, 
whether T sit erect or whether I am lying 
down 

The Swami answered sharply : If you 

can think of ( Jod all the time, you are either 
an illumined soul or a fool. And I know 
you are not an illumined soul.” 

One evening, after asking for questions, 
there was a long period of silence. Finally, 
the Swami, with typical Western sarcasm, 
said : “ Surely you cannot all be illumined 

souls already I” 

This highly intollectiil approach to God is 
one oleinent of Vedanta attractive to the 
literati. Its oxtraordinay belief in the 
universality of religion makes Vedanta, as 
Aldous Huxley says, “the common 
denominator for all religions.” There is no 
dogma in Vedanta. Believing that all 
religions are merely different paths to God, 
Vedantists accept all the great prophets, or 
^ sons of (4od. ” The only concern is 
truth — the universl acceptance of God. 
Thus, Vedantists believe there have been 
many manifestations of God, or divine 
incarnations, as contrasted to the Catholic or 
Christian view that Christ was the only one. 
Accepting all the prophets — Buddha, Christ, 
Krishna, and Raiuakrishna — Vedanta does 
not seek converts, nor does Prabhavananda 
ever advertise services or herald his 
lectures. 

Followers learn of the temple by word of 
mouth, as Isherwood followed Huxley and 
Huxley followed Heard. Now, such other 
intellectuals as Somerset Maugham and 
John Van Druten The Voice of the 
Turtle”), visit the Swami often, although 
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they are not disciples. Tennessee Williams, 
author of “ The Glass Menagerie,” has 
attended many lectures. Of course, a few 
fadists find their way to the temple, and 
Swamt laughingly tells of the requests he 
has had for “ sittings ” or “ seances.” For 
the most part, though, his audiences are 
highly intelligent, literate adults honestly 
pursuing a logical spiritual approach to 
God. 

Because of this, Swami’s followers and 
friends, few as they are, already have 
developed a literature of considerable note. 
The Center’s bi-monthly magazine, 
“Vedanta and the West,” often contains 
articles by Huxley, Van Druten, Isherwood, 
Heard. Isherwood has collaborated with 
Swami in a now poetic translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, “ The Song of God,” one 
of the great Indian allegorical philosophies. 
Huxley has written forewords to other 
books by Swami. Now, the center has 
developed its own publishing house. The 
Vedanta Press. It already has published 
two books, including Swami and Isher- 
wood ’s translation of Shankara’s “ Great 
Jewel of Discrimination,’' and more are 
now being edited by one of the disciples, 
Ben Tomkins, a former writer and actor. 

All this activity the Swami directs with 


a passionate conviction that the West can 
learn from the East, and the East can, in 
turn, learn from the West. “ Kipling was 
talking nonsense when he wrote the line, 

‘ East is East and West is West and never 
the twain shall meet,” he said. “I am 
an Oriental and I have lived in the West 
for the past twenty-five years. I have 
found no difference between man and man. 
Beneath the surface differences which we 
find in dress and food and outward oxpres. 
sions of manners and customs, man is man 
all the world over. 

“ It is, however, true that India developed 
her culture along a certain lino which we 
call spiritual ; and the West evolved nation- 
alistic and humanistic culture. There is no 
question of superiority or inferiority or even 
comparison between them. Both are great 
and both have made mistakes. Now, I 
believe, the time has come when both must 
meet together on the basis of give and take. 
We of the Orient must learn from you and 
you of the West must learn from us. When 
there is the exchange of ideas between the 
the two and we each learn from the other, 
without, of course, losing our peculiarities, 
there will be, I believe, a perfect civiliza- 
tion — so far as perfection in a relative world 
can be expected.” 



THE CRISIS IN RELIGION 

By P. Chenchiah m.l. 

II 

(Cmtin'M from last iss7m) 


Science and Religion 

However much we may regret it the 
fact itself is undeniable that both in the 
West and in the East religion has been 
loosing ground before science and state. 
At one time both of tliern were subordi- 
nated to religion and gained their status and 
respect by association with religion. The 
tables arc now turned, so much so religion 
has to save its face by waiting on science, 
rejoicing when it condescends to recognise. 
Religion, conscious of its ancient greatness 
and relying too much on an untenable doc- 
trine of revelation, has ill-advisedly sought 
to give battle to science and state and has 
come out much damaged in consequence. 
One fact stands too clearly to be ignored 
that the world which religion regarded as 
its enemy has become the tremendous 
attraction of the people. Any attempt to 
react to the situation involves an unbiassed 
heart-searching and introspection. The 
appeal of science as well as its undisputable 
success arises from its descending from the 
high pedestal of revelation and taking the 
role — a humbler role — of observation and 
experimentation. Eschewing the purely 
logical deductive reasoning of philo- 
sophy, science has pursued the inductive 
methods of observation and experimenta- 
tion. Nature which refused to yield to 
prayers and incantations, to sacrifices and 
propitiations has disclosed itself when 
attacked with test tubes and laboratories. 
Science has also sought the welfare of man. 
Science though starting from scholarship 
of a few has always tended to give its 
benefits for ^he welfare of the ordiriary, 


It has not entrenched itself in mysteries 
and secrets. The river of science may 
originate in the high peaks of knowledge 
but it tend# to flow into the plains where 
the dw^cllings of men are situated. All 
these features are wanting in religion. 
The illumination of religion was for rishis ; 
and for the common man we invented a 
common place religion. Religious belief in 
the eternal and absoluteness of religious 
truth places it above the necessity of 
progress with the result it has ceased to 
move. Sciences natural and mental have 
changed, Governments have changed, the 
environment of life has changed, the urges, 
impulses of life have changed, but religion 
has stood alone immovable speaking to the 
twentieth centry the language of the six- 
teenth, totally unable to make itself inte- 
lligible to the common run of mankind. 

Religion, whatever its origin is experi- 
ence of men and as experience it comes 
within the purview of science and scientific 
method. Religious truths have not changed 
their clothing for centuries and tradition 
carries them mummified and petrified in 
creeds and institutions. The primary neces- 
sity for religion seems to be to face life as 
science faces it, interrogate it and wrestle 
with it till life yields high spiritual powers. 
No truth which does not shuffle away its 
vesture, as a serpent puts off its sheath cap 
live long. Religion should strive to share 
its gains with the ordinary men. After 
all it does not matter much fqr humanity 
if a few thousands of the human race 
attain nirvana or moksha while the rest 
of the race grovels jn selfishness apd 
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greed. Education has value only when 
it uplifts a community as a whole. Religion 
should give its high gains to men and 
women in all ranks of life. There is 
not one religion for the high, evolved, 
educated, another for the low, ignorant 
and unlearned. Such a distinction lias 
kept religion from the common man. As 
state and science offers to ordinary men the 
best of human attainments, the primary 
task of religion is not only to discover 
great values and truths but labour assidu- 
ously and unremittingly for making them 
the property of humanity. The labour 
we spend in defending the church and 
tradition may well be spent in discovering 
the technique by which the illumination of 
religion may light the humblest heart even 
as the illumination of electricity lights the 
darkest of hovels. 

This capacity to give high truth to 
common men without changing it to suit 
their so-called incapacity forms the ex- 
perimental function of religion. It is not 
enough that a few sanctifed souls effect 
union with Brahman — the rank and lile 
of men and women should be taught 
the way of doing so without dissimilation 
and deceit. Mountain peaks do not come 
down to be accessible to men of the plains. 
They are for a few daring adventurers — the 
giants of mountaineering. W e should not tell 
people that small ant hills are the only heights 
they can scale. We should labour to lay roads 
to the mountain tops so that even the 
common man may reach them. This function 
of religion has not yet been discharged. Reli- 
gion has given to common man a religion 
adequate to his capacity and has not sought 
to enlarge his capacity for high spirituality. 
We bring waters of mountain tops to the 
houses in the plains for the householder, 
but we do not bring high religion to the 


householder but are satisfied with asking 
him to climb to the mountain tops or grovel 
in the valley. The result of this constant 
aloofness from life and gradual adaptation 
of revelation to the low capacity of man 
has been the reduction of religion into a few 
meaningless and inspirationless customs and 
practices that do not challenge men to 
great deeds but confirm them in their own 
petty elevations filling them with a smug 
satisfaction that stands next door to 
petrifaction. 

I do not mean that religion should follow 
the natural and physical sciences. The 
progress of science has been attended by 
three limitations which religion has to 
avoid. Science has sought to interpret the 
higher in terms of the lower — the man in 
terms of animal, life in terms of matter (ii) 
to approach from outside rather than from 
within, turn everything even mind and self 
into objects in order to control them (iii) it 
has been reluctant to recognise the ‘new* in 
the process of evolution. Religions instead 
of copying the method of science have 
copied the sins of science assiduously. 
Christians interpret the New Testament in 
terms of the old, do not give duo impor- 
tance to the new in Christ, and are 
satisfied with external approaches to God 
and truth, instead of inward mental and 
spiritual approach, and treat life from 
outside as doctrine. Hinduism also is replete 
with these tendencies. 

The religious man can no longer withdraw 
from life holding it as tainting and sinful. He 
must face the problem of life, disease, pe- 
nury, decay and death as science does and 
thus discover the path of salvation. Reli- 
gions and states and sciences do not deal 
with departments of life but with the totality 
of human problems. The state and science 
attack them from outside. Religion must 
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deal with them in the soul region and show 
that men can solve the problems of life 
with their light of free inspiration and illu- 
mination. To renounce this function is to 
forfeit its (^laim on the citizen. Is it corr- 
uption, greed, competition, disease, drink, 
penury that is affecting men? Religion 
should show in co-operation with state and 
science the better way for which it stands. 
A remarkable feature of science has been 
its unveiling of new powers, every succeed- 
ing one greater than the preceding and 
everyone surcharged with potentialities to 
change the social order. The horse power, 
steam power, electric and atomic powers 
progressively replaced each other and each 
advent was marked by a social and economic 
revolution- Religion, basing itself on the 
fallacy of eternal truths' lost all powers of 
discovery. Raja Yoga, uncovering mental 
power, Kundalini Yoga, uncovering physical 
power are where they were when they were 
originally propounded. Unless religions 
discover a corresponding spiritual power 
for every new physical power discovered, 
they cannot run the race with sciences. 

The State 

The state as a competitor and rival of 
religion has been a recent turn in the world's 
affair ; yet association of kings and priests, 
and state and church has been a refrain in his- 
tory. This has passed through three stages 
at every epoch of history (i) of the domi- 
nance of religion over state (ii) of 
co-partnership of church and state, (iii) of 
the domination of state over church. In 
the primitive tribes the chieftain and 
miracle-man represent the state and church 
but they keep to the main process probably 
in the reverse or different order than in 
modern times. In the i eginning the King 
dominated the priest, next the priest 
dominated the king and the antogonisms 


were allayed in the union of secular and 
religious pow er in one man. The unity of 
life, so dominant a feature of primitive life 
in tile absence of differentiation of functions 
takes the form of making the chieftain, now 
mostly secular, now mostly sacred and 
ultimately a hyphenated king-priest. In 
medieaval times the Kilaphat doctrine of 
priest-king, rather prophet as king, came 
into succession to king-priest. The differ- 
ence is marked. In the one case the 
secular king takes priestly functions and 
became priestly king and in the other the 
priest takes the function of a king and 
liecomes a kingly -priest. But since differ- 
entiation of fun(.*tions became the normal 
mode of society — the relation of king and 
priest gave place to that of state and church. 
In mediaeval Europe the church dominated 
the state and then began the supremacy of 
secular state leading to the modern revolu- 
tion-the whole ultimately entering in an 
entente, State-church which is virtually an 
accomodation of the church to the claims 
of the state. In Asia though the tempo of 
life was mild, the same changes took place 
without marks of struggle being perceivable. 
‘ Na Vishnu prithvi patati ’ indicates the 
stage of king's supremacy in the state and 
priest as purohita marks a liaison stage. 

But in the last few^ decades a show down, 
as Americans call it, is taking place between 
state aud religion in Europe in secular 
religions— in the form of Communism and 
Facism and in the claims of the state for 
the complete control of man in all aspects 
of his life. We have instances of a similar 
situation in the worship of kings as Gods- 
in ancient Rome, Egypt and Babylonia. 
We are not concerned with the feud so 
much as with the fact, why state has in- 
creased while church and religion decreased. 
Since our study relates not merely to 
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history, but the search of remedy, religion 
has to tind out why men are transferring 
their loyalty from church to state. 

The foremost cause for the decline of the 
church was its contempt for the world and 
its preoccupation with life after death. 
The world was regarded as evil from which 
religion has to devise an escape. Religions 
based on a dogma of the hicompatibility of 
the soul and body, salvation and earthly 
life, transferred their jurisdiction from life 
to i)ost frwrlern life and prepared men, not so 
much to face life but death and regions 
beyond. 8ince men in spite of priests con- 
ceived salvation in terms of here and life 
and not hereafter and death, they are left 
to themselves in the affairs of life. The 
encroach mcTit of the state over the church 
was not so much a ouster or trespass as the 
occupation of an abandoned field of life. 
Tile unvarihable tales of heaven and re- 
compense for sorrows in life after death 
began to fall on men. Tliere can be no 
rehabilitation of religion among men till 
t turns its facij towards life and makes the 
problems of life its main concern. Religion 
cannot impress with the love of God in a 
society observing the ethics of the jungle, nor 
can it i^reach jicace in a warring world. This 
world has become the theatre of Gods in in- 
carnation even while religions are thrilling 
us witli the beauty of lieaven. God began 
liis journey earthwards what time religions 
urged us to start tlio voyage to Jieaviui. 
Religions should transform man and not 
transport him elsewhere- 'J’here t'an be no 
Rama worship without Rama Rajya, no 
Christianity without a Kingdom of (^d on 
earth. Recently a comparison was made 
between Tyagaraja and Gandhi ji, but 
the main difference was overlooked. To 
Gandhiji unlike Tyagaraja. no Rama with- 
out Rama Rajya. 
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The second way in which the state scores 
over the church related to the capacity 
of the state to produce results, to use again 
an Americanism, to deliver the goods. 
Problems arise both in the politics and 
in Religion. While state solves them, 
religion impels us to resignation. The 
heroic mood of Digvijaya or conquest, of 
power which in its origin was the birtli 
mark of religion has passed away from 
religion. It seeks like the Stoics to bow 
to fate and not to conquer it. Man is beset 
with a thousand ills — poverty, disease, death, 
oppression, pride, mental disorders, insanity, 
vanity and greed. All these are tackled 
by state and science in their own way — by 
(Mlucatiou, by liealtli propaganda and 
hospitals, by increase of wages, by insu- 
by municipal hygiene, by science, 
giving man new knowledge and power in 
natural and psychological scioiioos. Science 
discovers new powers and seeks to harness 
them to man's good though ho may persist 
ill using it for ids own ruin. Religion 
promising great things for soul and body 
and having the same end as science post- 
pones solution to stages of little use to man 
ill this lif(^ or else preaches resignation. 
Actual salvation within the range of ex- 
perience comes to very few in religion. 
Jivanmuktas are few, very few indeed. 
The danger of faith unattimded by works 
and acliievement lies in that it gives to 
solutions of problems of man on a lower 
level by state and seieiice a liigher value 
by reason of its inability to demonstrate its 
solution on a higher level. Without religion, 
states and science may hasten us to self 
immolation. We already see such a possibi- 
lity in atomic and biological warfare. 
Religion can only save the situation by 
bringing to bear on all aspects of earthly 
existence the higher dynamics of spiri- 
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fcuality and dcinoiistrcite to men that 
perfection is not possible without religion 
or with religion alone without the help 
of science. Man armed with immense 
physical and political power needs to have 
a spiritual power to employ and use these 
instruments to a higher divine purpose. 
Man has a destiny above being a well fed, 
well-housed, healthy animal. That aspect 
of human aspiration can only be achieved 
through religion. 

Thirdly, state expresses itself in a social, 
political, economic order. Religion also 
must express itself in actualising a concrete 
spiritual order. State has democratic, 
monarchal, oligarchal, capitalist and 
communist economic orders. Religion ought 
to seek as state does, a social economic 
order. An earthly paradise has been the 
dream of people, sick with the platitudes of 
religion. Jesus proclaimed a kingdom of 
God on earth ; Mahatma Gandhi Rama 
Rajya. These are intended to be calls for 
religion to take part in, and contribute to, 
new social orders and structures, to new 
economic systems and orders. This task 
can only be neglected by religions at the 
cost of their own existence. 

Science f State and religion 

In India we had a demonstration of 
the different approaclies of state, science 
and religion in their treatment of social 
evils and problems. In the West religion 
seems to have abdicated this function and 
does not appear in this company save as 
henchman to science and state. Science 
and state have taken for granted that 
religion has fallen out of the line in the 
rehabilitation of man and his world. The 
only pregnant world-affecting experimental 
social order comes from Russia and its 
ministrations to man was fundamentally 


political and economic. Either religion 
remained in its isolation guarding out-worn 
creeds, offering men consolations of future 
life when they panted for an improvement 
of this life or else declaring the prospects 
of working out a kingdom of God by human 
effort gloomy, and that the new order, if it 
comes at all, should come as a gift of the gods, 
descending from heavens ready made. Man 
wants not only redemption from sin but also 
aspires after perfection. Religion should 
meet both these needs, and its failure was 
largely due to the fact that in the East and 
West religions restricted their functions 
to redemption exclusively and nominally 
only to perfection. Science outstripped 
religion in practically all social affairs. 
Mahatma Gandhi redeemed religion from 
obscurantism and other-worldliness or 
supine submission to events by showing how 
to apply it to practical isssues of life on a 
higher level and by discovering for that 
purpose new techniques. Wo owe it to him 
tliat democratic religion was sot on its feet. 
The essence of democracy lies in the belief 
of the ultimate equality of man and that 
ordinary men confronting primary human 
situations are capable of successful reaction 
as much and as well as the cultured and 
educated groups and that the higher should 
be taught and made available to the lowest. 

Religion under the leadership of Gandhiji 
intervened in social affairs at two critical 
junctures: (1) In the battle of freedom 
(2) in communal conflict. The division of 
India brought in its train large transports 
of men from one place to another under 
cirsumstances which revive a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation and accentuated 
communal animosities to frenzies of 
fanaticism. How are the problems to be 
met ? Science helped by railways and 
communications, by eliminating disease 
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incident to uncontrolled communal war- 
fare and by supplying food in a concen- 
trated form as it conveyed to the armies, 
and by giving medical help to the 
victims of aggression. State met the 
situation by arranging transportation and 
by settling refugees within India, voting 
monies to feed them and discouraging all 
forms of private retribution and retaliation. 
But neither of these methods removed the 
inner causes. The state only remedied the 
evil or mitigated it from outside. Science 
only bound the broken. The root of the 
evil continued — and as neither state nor 
science can arrest the moral cause, the fire 
that smouldered beneath burst out cons- 
tantly. Religion either played tlie ignoble 
role of feeding the animosities and en- 
couraged mutual slaughter, or else did not 
enter into the situation. 

Mahatma Gandhi then began the religi- 
ous remedy by going into the very seat 
of evil and bringing together Muslims 
and Hindus in mutual love. He started 
reading the Koran along with the Gita 
at his prayer meetings and he pleaded 
the cause of Muslims with the Hindus and 
of the Hindus with the Muslims. Ho 
appealed not to the educated Hindu and 
Muslim but to the uneducated Hindu and 
Mohammedan and appealed to their higher 
nature believing in faith that they are capa- 
ble of meeting higher demands. The per- 
sonal example, ,the clear vision, great faith 
and the practical method seemed to create 
a break in the situation. By giving his life 
as a sacrifice to communal harmony, he 
rallied all that was noble in Hindus and 
Muslims. Mahatma Gandhi brought reli- 
gion to politics and showed how it could 
be applied, to the unwinding of complicate 
knots of social life. Throughout his 
strength lay in his capacity to find a religi- 


ous method. In him wo have become 
accustomed to the re-generation of man in 
terms of the trio, Religion, State and 
Science where before wo visualised the 
situation in terms of science and state only. 
No permanent solution of our social and 
political evils is possible without a moral 
regeneration and this should be undertaken 
by religion not in temples and churches only, 
but in every circumstance of life, society, 
politi(;s and economy. The Kingdom 
of God is not Utopian. It comes as the 
result of operating on the forces of life 
in all its fields. Because Mahatma Gandhi 
showed the way to accomplish the 
Kingdom of God, he has been claimed as the 
proi^het of this age. Religious men will 
do well to study his method. Under his 
leadership India won liberty by means of 
Ahimsa and Satyagraha, an unparalleled 
triumph for religion in history. 

Conclusion 

Crisis in all world religions is being 
reached under three influences. The gradual 
entropy of power, appeal, cJiallenge — to 
which law all historic religions are subject, 
reaches a stage when a religion has to 
discover a new source of energy or die. 
The gradual decline occurs when the ori- 
ginal sources of illumination were not 
renewed but are contained in smaller 
containers of tradition. The crisis which 
marks a turning point in the history of 
religions will spell their death if they are 
not able to free tlio spirit from the 
historical and traditional embodiments and 
bring ordinary men and women into contact 
wdth primary spiritual sources. Living 
streams that are contained in cisterns do 
not flow but stagnate and men who drink 
of cisterns and not from the living springs, 
do not get the reviving waters of life. 
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Those who worship the images and reflec- 
tions, formations and reformations of 
reality, lose reality. The call of the day for 
the leaders of religion is to devise means 
for the eternal spirit to operate on the 
spirit of man. Yoga was a science intended 
to serve this purpose. Yoga became a 
secret cult for a few. Wo have to devise a 
now Yoga in the light of modern psycho- 
logy which will be democratic; in its scope 
and sweep and which will opc^ratc on the 
bases of life. 

The competition of science and state is 
another cause for the (;risis. Religion 
struggling with tJiesc doughty cliampions 
has been exhausting its own energies by 
the adoption of a wrong obselete technique. 
Science and state are increasing while 
religion has been diminishing. Religion, if 
it does not learn from its competitors, will 
soon be thrown on its back and declared 
defeated by impartial umpires. From 
science wo have to learn the method of 
patient investigation and ob.servation. Wo 
have to experiment with life to release its 
secret. All religions deal or should deal 
with wdiat Prof. Alexander called ‘nisus’, 
with the nodal point where life endeavours 
to transcend itself. This effort to mount 
up occurs in the life-line of religion and 
the primary concern of religions should be 
with the crucial points in the river of life. 
Abandoning tJiis task it has been building on 
tJio banks of life further and further away 
from the stream of life, carrying life by 
channel and pools to men. Science has 
successively developed water, wind, 
animal, electric and atomic powders. Religion 
has made no such advance. Old margas, 
Bhakti, Karma, Juana, old Yogas, Raja 
and Bliakti are still p: ^pounded. No new 
discoveries as in Upanishad, no new un- 
covering of powers as in the case of 


Kundalini lias occured for centuries. Th^ 
crisis in religion demands the injection of 
new blood, now energy. To save the world 
from atomic destruction a Maha-sakti, 
spiritual and healing has to be discovered. 
On such a discovery lies tlie future of 
religion. 

State also by its practical and construc- 
tive aims has been seducing men from tlieir 
loyalty to religions. The seduction was 
legitimate. Man conP’onted with disastrous 
jiassions of evil, competition, ])ride of power, 
glory of wealth, disease, injustice turn in 
vain to church and religion. Tliough the 
solutions of the state, are based on expedi- 
ency and fear of punishment and rarely 
attempts to reform man from within, yet 
it faces these problems and endeavours to 
create an extci’nal environment favourable 
for growth. Religion expounding its old and 
often decrepit creed, mystic formulaes and 
mantras passes by the wounded traveller 
like the Pharisee, while state takes him to 
the choultry and pays for his food and 
science hinds his wounds with oil and wine. 
Unless religion joins science and state in 
establishing a kingdom of God on earlJi, a 
Ramarajya, it wall forfeit its leadership on 
eartli. In modern wa; s a now' dread has 
descended on life. Scientists, politicians 
and philosophers are prophesying the doom 
of life. The state driving a chariot of 
ungovernable tigers of national passions is 
riding to a fall. United Nations Assembly 
holds no hope for stable future and has 
proved itself weaker than the League of 
Nations. Science subordinated, subdued, 
has been yielding its immensities and 
pow'er to men w ho liave used, and are likely 
to use it for the destruction of man. The 
earlier confidence in the power of science 
to lead us to the promised land, has faded 
of late. 
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What the world needs is an inner renova- 
tion — a new man — not a super-man using 
power like a giant, not a jnani using intellect 
like a pundit but a New Man with instincts 
of altruism and co-operation, a new creative 
personality, not with an I-centre as now, 
but with a We-centre. Have religions the 
energy and vision to take on the new task ? 


Religions have to cast away old suspicion, 
isolation. Unless the Hindu, Christian, and 
Muslim become a brotherhood, make 
researches together and find a great moral 
power available to common men, the world 
will diedn its own failures and achievements. 
May God bring this brotherhood in India 
to save the world. 


SAINT WEI LANG AND CHINESE MYSTICISM 


By SwAMi Jagadiswaraxanba 


The great Chinese saint, Wei Lang 
(638-713) is the most famous Dhyana 
master of the Tang Dynasty. He is known 
as Hui Neng in China and as Yeno or Eno 
in Japan. Ho is the sixth Patriarch on the 
high seat of Dharmaratha ; that is, of the 
Dhyana (or Zen) School of Buddhism, 
( unded by the Indian Yogi, Bodhidharma. 
The Chinese treatise containing the sermons 
and sayings of Wei Lang is the standard 
work of the Dhyana S(;hool and has been 
fanonized in the Tripitaka. His book bears 
the title- of Sutra, a designation reserved 
for the sermons of Bhagavan Buddha and 
the great Bodhisattvas. It is therefore 
justly said that Lang’s is the only Sutra 
spoken by a native of China. D. Goddard’s 
version of this Sutra appeared in 1932 
from U.S.A. under the title of *A Buddhist 
Bible The Buddhist Society of London 
has brought out a beautiful English render- 
ing of the same made by Wong Moulam. 

Wei Lang’s father v as a native of Fan 
Yang. He was dismissed from his official 
post and banished to be a commoner in 
Swen Chow in Kwangtung (Canton). Wei 
Lang lost his father in early youth. This 
rendered him and his mother very poor 
and miserable. In bad circumstances they 


removed to the (uty of Canton. Wei Lang 
as a boy had to sell firewood and earn his 
living. One day in the market ho heard a 
Sutra recited by an inmate of Tung Isan 
monastery in the Wong Mui district of Kee 
Chow. The abbot of this monastery was 
Hwang Yan, the fifth Patriarch having one 
thousand disciples under him. Wei Lang, 
inspired by the Sutra, made up his mind to 
interview the fifth Patriarch and join his 
order. After making duo arrangements 
for his mother, he left for Wong Mui and 
reached in about a month’s time. He 
met the Patriarch and paid his respects 
to him. The latter knowing that he was 
a southerner said that a barbarian like him 
could not expect to be a Buddha, to which 
the new-comer replied that so far as the 
Buddha-nature was concerned there can- 
not be any difference between a barbarian 
and a civilian. He was admitted into the 
order and was given the work of splitting 
firewood and pounding rice. More than 
eight months after, the Patriarch saw him 
privately one day and said, ‘ I know, your 
knowledge of Buddhism is very sound ; 
but I have to refrain from speaking to 
you, lest evil-doers should do you harm 
To avoid people taking notice of him> Wei 
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Lang dared not go near the hall of the abbot. 
Though he worked in the monastery for 
eight months he never visited the said hall. 

One day the Patriarch assembled all the 
disciples and exhorted thorn to realise 
Prajna and thereby stop the wheel of 
transmigration. He then asked them to 
write a stanza about it and declared that 
whoever would express Prajna in a stjinza 
will be made the sixth Patriarch. He 
further added that delay in writing a 
stanza was unnecessary and useless, since 
he who has realised Prajna can speak of 
it at once on interrogation, and cannot 
lose sight of it, even when engaged in 
battle, l^ut the disciples did not write 
any stanza believing that the insignia of 
the Patriarchate was to be won by Shin 
Shan, their instructor. Shin Shan composed 
the following stanza but for fear of 
disapproval, could not make himself bold 
to hand it over in person to the abbot. 

At midnight he wrote secretly the 
following on a corridor of the hall with 
the help of a lamp : 

Our body is the Bodhi-Tree 
And our mind a mirror bright, 
Carefully wo wipe them hour by hour 
And lot no dust alight. 

The abbot saw the stanza and told Shin 
Shan that he had reached the door of 
enlightenment but not entered it. Wei Lang 
heard the announcement of the abbot 
and composed the following stanza and 
got it written on the wall by somebody 
as he himself did not know how to write : 

There is no Bodhi-Tree, 

Nor stand of a mirror bright, 

Since all is void, where can the dust 
alight. ” 

The disciples read it and was filled with 
admiration for Wei Lang. The Patriarch 


on reading the stanza rubbed it off with 
his shoe, lest jealous ones should do the 
writer injury. Next day the abbot went 
secretly to his room and hinted to him to 
visit him at the dead of night. Wei Lang 
met him as directed. The esoteric Truth 
was expounded to him and when the 
Patriarch taught him to hold his mind 
in such a way as to keep it free from 
any attacliment, he attained full enlighten- 
ment. The Dharma was transmitted to 
tlie disciple by the guru along with the 
robe and the begging bowl— the insignia 
of the Patriarchate. As the robe may give 
cause for dispute among the disciples, 
Wei Lang was asked to leave the place 
and seclude himself in a mountain. The 
teacher accompanied the enlightened 
disciple to the mouth of the river and 
put him in a boat and did the rowing 
himself. The fifth Patriarch said good-bye 
to his successor and left him. Wei Lang 
in about two month’s time reached Tai Yu 
mountain, where he was pursued by a few 
hundred people for the robe and the bowl. 
So he threw them away and went to Tso 
Kai where also evil-doers persecuted him. 
Ho took refuge in Sze Wei and stayed 
with a party of hunters for fifteen years. 
The Hunters used him to keep watch on 
their nets and when the living creatures were 
caught in the net he set tliem free. At 
meal time he prepared vegetables in a pan 
in whicli meat was cooked by the hunters. 

Wei Lang gave up his secluded life and 
came to Fat Shing Temple in Canton, and 
lived there. One day two Bhikkhus hap- 
pened to see a pennant blown about by the 
wind and disputed as to what was moving, 
the pennant or the wind. Wei Lang start- 
led them and others by saying that neither 
was in motion, and that what actually 
moved was their oAvn mind T All made 
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obeisance to him when he revealed that he 
was the sixth Patriarch. In this temple in 
the city of Canton Wei Lang, now the sixth 
Patriarch gave sermons on Dhyana School 
of Buddhism some of which are recorded in 
the Chinese book mentioned above. 

The sixth Patriarch delivered a sermon 
on Prajna (or wisdom) of enlightenment. Ho 
said that Prajna is inherent in everyone of 
us but as our mind is beclouded thickly by 
delusion we fail to realise it ourselves. He 
added: ‘Enlightenment is possible with the 
guidance of the enlightened ones. The 
difference between an enlightened man and 
an ignorant one is that the former has 
realised the Prajna inherent in himself 
which the latter has not. Kach one can 
attain wisdom, as wisdom or Buddhahood 
is our very nature. As talking on food 
will not appease Imnger, so talking on 
Prajna for lives will not make one 
enlightened. Unremitting practice is 
essential for enlightenment. Sunyata or 
void spoken of in Buddhism does not mean 
vacuity. It is heresy to equate »Sunyata to 
emptiness, as this void holds all tilings, all 
worlds etc.. When the mind is established 
in indifference to particular things, embraces 
all objects and pervades the whole universe, 
it is in a state of enlightenment, and attains 
Prajna. He who practises Dharina is sure to 
have Prajna. One in possession of Prajna is the 
equal of Buddha. It is enlightenment that 
makes one a Buddha. What frees one finally 
from all attachment is Bodhi. Prajna breaks 
up for ever the five 8kandhas of which our 
body is composed. When the mind is free 
from all defilements, Prajna reveals itself 
in him. A man of wisdom takes an attitude 
of neither indifference nor attachment 
towards all things.” 

’’Prajna does not vary with persons. It is 
exactly the same in a Buddha as in a 


worlding. A gleam of enlightenment is 
enough to make any living being the equal 
of a Buddha. Those who can enlighten 
themselves need no extraneous help. It is 
wrong to insist that liberation is impossible 
without the guidance of the enlightenment. 
To know our inmost nature is to obtain 
liberation. When the mind is free from 
attachment, it pervades everywhere and 
sticks nowhere. To illumine our gloomy 
tabernacle, which is stained by defilements, 
we should constantly set up the light of 
wisdom. If we are treading the path 
of enlightenment, we need not be worried 
by stumbling blocks provided we keep a 
constant eye on our own faults. He who 
treads the Path in earnest, sees not the 
mistakes of the world. If we find fault 
with others, it means we are also in the 
wrong. Wlien neither hate nor love disturbs 
our mind, serenely we sleep. The Kingdom 
of Buddha is in this world within which 
liberation is to be sought. To seek enlighten.- 
ment in another world is as absurd as to 
search for a rabbit’s horn. Enlightenment 
for only a moment dispels the delusion of 
lives and bestows Buddha-liood 

In reply to a question asked by Prefect 
AVai, saint Wei Lang said from the pulpit 
of Tai Fan Temple the following among 
other things : ‘‘ He who works for enlighten- 
ment, docs not slight others and on all occa- 
sions treats everybody with respect. To the 
enlightened every place is the same. No 
matter where they happen to be, they are 
always happy and comfortable. A frank 
advice often sounds unpleasant to the ear. ” 
On another occasion the sixth Patriarch 
taught : “ Samadhi and Prajna are two 

only in name but in substance they are 
one. Whenever there is Samadhi, there 
is Prajna. They are analogous to a lamp 
and its light. As with the lamp, there. 
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is light, so with samadhi, there is Prajna. 
When our outer appearance and inner 
feelings harmonise with each othef, we are 
treaders of the path. Make it a rule to 
be straiglitforward on all occasions and 
treat our intimates and enemies alike even 
in time of disputes, and quarrels. Do not 
be carried away by circumstances but 
always stand aloof from them. Our nature 
is intrinsically pure, and in Samadhi, the 
purity of our nature is realised. Dhyana 
means to be free from attachment to other 
objects and Samadhi means to attain inner 
peace. Ho who is able to keep his mind 
unperturbed, irrespective of circumstances 
has attained Samadhi. He respectful to 
your superiors, considerate to your 
inferiors and sympathetic to the destitute. 
When Samadhi is attained, mind clings 
neither to good nor to evil and Is not 
perturbed by circumstances favourable or 
unfavourable. Repentance consists in not 
only feeling sorry for the ])ast sins, but 
also in refraining from sinning in the 
future. This is called Chen fu in Chinese. 
Purity is the noblest quality of mankind ; 
so take it as the guide of life When 
Dharma is rightly followed, evil flies away, 
desire decreases, discontent leaves, and 
lust leaves. When Prajna constantly arises 
in the mind, we may consider ourselves as 
having attained Buddhahood. To practise 
Dharma is to take refuge in oneself. To 
take refuge in oneself means to take refuge 
in the Buddha within us. Practice of 
Dharma in a word is with us to control 
the mind within and without and to be 
polite to all. As the azure of the sky and 
the radiance of the sun and moon is tempo- 
rarily obscured by passing clouds, so our 
Prajna is veiled by del ision for some time. 
To follow the Dharma is to be constantly 
^ware of ourselves and to abstain from 


criticism of others ’ merits or faults. Even as 
the light of a lamp can break up darkness 
which has been there for a thousand years, 
so a spark of Prajna can do away wdth 
ignorance which has lasted for ages.’' 

Master Wei Lang the sixth Patriarch of 
the Dhyana School of Mahayana Buddhism 
was illiterate. But after hearing a sacred 
text he could grasp its meaning quickly and 
interpret it to the assembly very clearly. 
The words of wisdom he has uttered arc 
born of profound illumination. When 
asked how he could understand the intri- 
cate texts, he replied : ‘ The profundity of 
the teachings of the Buddhas has nothing 
to do with the written language.’ Spiritual 
wisdom, unlike material knowiedge, can be 
transmitted without words. When Wei 
Lang came to Canton he was an unknown 
figure, but his teachings attracted crowds 
to him before long. A Confucian scholar 
first recognised his greatness and spread 
liis name. The historical Po Lam monas- 
tery, devastated by war at the end of the 
Chu dynasty, and reduced to a heap of 
ruins, was rebuilt on the oM site and the 
Saint was acK^ommodated there. His holy 
presence and inspired preaching soon drew 
crowds to him and made the forgotten 
monastery famous. A Bhikku named Chi 
Sheung, who was enlightened by his teach- 
ing acted among others as his attendant 
till the death of the Patriarch. When the 
enemies began to persecute him he 
took refuge in a nearby hill. The villains 
set fire to the woods where he was hiding 
but he escaped and took refuge in a rock. 
That rock is now called the Rock of 
Refuge. The rock retains the knee prints 
of the Saint in the squatting position of the 
Indian fashion, and also the impressions of 
the texture of his gown ; in obedience to 
the instructions of his guru the iiftb 
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Patriarch, he made Wei Chap and Sze Wei 
his places of retreat as well as circuit. 

On one occasion W^ei Lang taught : 

‘ open your eyes to Buddhahood that 
resides within the mind. To have mundane 
life is to be within a burning house ; how- 
ever careful you may be you are sure to 
be scorched by sorrows and sufferings. If 
you wish to reach Prajna directly, shut 
your eyes and ears to keep away from the 
external world. Prajna, like mirror, is 
pure and relle(its one’s real form. Pheno- 
mena is a passing phase of becoming and 
its concepts dim the light of Prajna shining 
eternally within. Wlien Nirvaii arises 
perfect rest is attained, all becoming ceases 
fur ever, all reincarnations stop for good. 
Earthly life is a dream ; realise its hollow- 
ness and cease from drifting about in the 
whirlpool of birth and death. Nirvan is a 
state of everlasting joy, though there is no 
enjoyer or no object of enjoyment. Nirvan 
is above affirmation and negation and its 
perfect calm is not disturbed if the Hima- 
layas topple down. Eorget the discrimina- 
tion between a sage and a sinner. Ignore 
the distinction of subject and object. 
Attachment to the world is possible of 
eradication only by meditation on the 
transiency of life.’ 

Wei Lang attained Prajna suddenly with- 
out the aid of a teacher. He was enlightened 
neither due to any instruction of a teacher 
nor to any effort of his own. As without any 
effort on his part his Buddhahood manifested 
itself, so the School of meditation founded 
by him is called Sudden School of the South, 
as opposed to the Gradual School of tlie 
North. One day he said : ‘ What I do to 
my disciples is to liberate them with such 
device as the case may be.’ The fact 
that some realise the Dharma more quickly 
and deeply than oMiers by their sharp 


intellect and superior mental disposition 
accounts for the name of his sect which 
is otherwise called the Supreme School. 
Enlightenment comes suddenly and not 
gradually after a course of study or medi- 
tation. Wei Lang developed many psychic 
powers. One day a Bhikkshu of the Gradual 
School went to the temple of the sixth 
Patriarch and stealthily joined the crowd 
there to call on the master. The Sain^^ 
understood this intuitively and told the 
assembly that some one has hidden himself 
there to plagiarise his lecture. Thereupon 
the hidden monk came out of the crowd 
and revealed his identity. The master in 
his sermons used to speak what he realised 
intuitively. He never taught from book- 
knowledge which he considered second-liand 
whereas the intuitive knowledge was to 
him first-hand. His teachings were there- 
fore meant for aspirants of superior type. 

Chang Hang Chang, a young native of 
Kiangsi was fond of chivalrous exploits. 
Being a follower of the Gradual School 
the North, he became very jealous of Wei 
Lang’s wide popularity all over the country 
and decided to murder the Patriarch. The 
master with his mind-reading i)ower came 
to know of the plot bofore-hand. Chang 
arrived and one evening entered the 
master’s room to carry out the murder. 
With calmness, the master held out his out- 
stretched neck for the fatal blow. Chang 
struck thrice but to his surprise no wound 
was inflicted. The villain became confound- 
ed, remorseful and j^enitent ; prayed for 
mercy and wanted to join the order. Wei 
Lang asked him to go away from there and 
come later in disguise, as otherwise his 
disciples may do injury to him. Chang 
became a monk, returned to the master 
some year later and received his teachings 
and blessings. 
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From the edicts of Emperor Chung 
Chang and Empress Dowager Chek Tin 
it is known that Wei Lang who inherited 
esoterically Dharma and the robe of the 
Fifth Patriarcli was invited by the imperial 
couple to visit the capital. But on grounds 
of old ago and ill health the Saint declined 
their invitation and asked to be allowed to 
spend the remaining years in the forest. 
To Sit Kan who was sent to invito him, lie 
said “ Dharma lias no analogy, since it is 
no relative term. It is above existence and 
non-existence, non-dual, does not increase 
in enlightenment, does not decrease in 
ignorance. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as the attainment (of Dharma), 
in the absolute sense. When the mind is 
liberated from all thoughts, good and bad, 
from all pairs of opposites, Dharma is 
realised.” 

Saint Wei Lang inherited the robe at 
the age of 24, was ordained at 39 and 
passed away at 76, after preaching for 37 
years. Towards the end of his life he 
gave final instructions to his forty-three 
senior disciples how to preach Dharma. 
To them he pointedly exhorted, ‘ To 
preach or hear the law witliout practising 
it is to blaspheme against our Dharma \ 
Before entering into Parinirvana, the 
master gathered liis disciples and asked 
them if they liad any doubts about liis 
teachings. The sad nows of his leaving 
the world soon moved the disciples to tears 
except Shin Wui who was highly commen- 
ded for this by the Patriarcli. 

The master rebuked his disciples for 
crying at the new^s of his coming end and 
emphasised that he had neither going nor 
coming. He told them to collect his 
sermons in a volume to which he gave the 
name now used, and to make copies of the 
book for circulation. He discontinued the 


practice of transmitting the robe to a 
successor, according to an injunction of 
Bodliidharma, the first Patriarch. One of 
his parting pieces of advice to his disciples, 
lay and monastic, was to adopt an attitude 
of indifference and neutrality under all cir- 
cumstances and states. His message of 
hope to them was that they would certainly 
attain Bodhi if they carry out his teachings. 
One day ho suddenly ordered to bring a 
boat for his going back to his native place, 
Seen Chow. When the disciples entreated 
liim earnestly he said, ‘ It is only natural 
that I should go ; for death is the inevitable 
end of birth. All Buddhas have to undergo 
an earthly death before entering into 
Parinirvan.’ When ho was requested to 
return, ho said, ‘ Fallon leaves go back to 
where the root is \ Another day he said 
to them : ‘ Each one of you is a potential 
Buddha. When the mind is purged of all 
impurities for a moment, you are at once 
Buddha. A Buddha sees no difference 
between himself and others Then he 
added, ‘ Take good earo of yourselves. 
After my passing away, do not follow the 
worldly tradition and cry or lament. 
Neither should messages of condolence bo 
accepted, nor mourning be observed. He 
wlio does them is not my disciple. What 
you should do is to realise Buddhahood ; 
my being away will not make any differ- 
ence if you carry out my instructions and 
practise them accordingly ? ’ 

Then he uttered this stanza : 

“ Imperturbable and serene the ideal 
man practises no virtue. 

Self-possessed and dispossessed, he 
commits no sin. 

Calm and silent, he gives up seeing and 
hearing. 

Even and upright, his mind abides no- 
where^ 
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This is no doubt the description of his 
own state. Then he sat long in meditation 
reverently. At the end of the meditation 
he abruptly said to his disciples ‘ 1 am go 
ing now ’ and in a trice passed away. After 
his death, a sacred fragrance perva- 
ded the room. A lunar rainbow appeared 
which seemed to join eartli and sky. 
The trees in the wood turned white and 
birds and beasts cried mournfully. 

About the resting place of the Patri- 
arch’s remains a dispute arose among 
several parties. Unable to settle the matter 
among tJiemselves, the disciples burnt 
incense and prayed to the departed master 
to indicate by the direction of tlie drift of the 
smoko the place of his choice. As the smoke 
turned directly to Tso Kai, his remains were 
taken and laid there. Next year before his 
body was placed in tlie Stupa, the disciples 
recollecting the Master’s prediction that 
his head will bo taken away, plastered it 
with incense clay by way of precaution. 

Ling To who was a senior disciple of the 
Saint, and keeper of the Stupa in which the 
remains of the Patriarch were enshrined, 
heard dne midnight noises within the 
stupa. Awakened by the alarm the 
Bhikshus got up and saw a man in mour- 


ning dress running out from the pagoda. 
The culprit, wiio took away the head of the 
saint, w as arrested by tlic police and tried. 
He stated in the court that he was bribed by 
a state in Korea to steal the Master ’s head 
for veneration there. The officials wanted 
to sentence him to dcatli in accordance with 
the state law but Ling To intervened 
saying ‘As mercy is the keynote of 
Buddliism which teaches to treat friend 
and foe alike, coupled with the fact that 
religious veneration is the motive for the 
crime, the oifendcr may be pardoned.’ So 
the prisoner was set free. 

Emperor Shin Chung, with a view to 
do veneration to the Patriarch's remains, 
sent an ambassador to escort them with 
due respect to tlic royal palace. They 
were kept there till the Emperor was asked 
by the discarnate Patriarch in a dream to 
return the relics. The sacred relics, which 
were thereafter restituted to Ithe former 
place were regarded by the imperial decree 
as state valuables. Afterwards the relics 
were stolen several times but on each 
occasion, they were recovered after proper 
searcli. Emperor 11 in Chung conferred 
on tlie Patriarch the posthumous title of 
‘ Tai Kan ’ whicli means the great seer. 
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so MANY HUNGEKSl: BY Bhabani 
Bhattac iiAUYA. Publishers: Hind 
Kitabs, Bombay. Pages 283, Price 
Ps. 7-B-O. 

Sri P>iU)a.rii Bhattiicharya has wiitten a movinf^ 
story pacldii^* it with all the pathos human heart is 
capable of, witli all the great and small hungers of 
man, the Inmger for the ultimate as also the 
hunger that eats away man’s morality and woman’s 
chastity ! And he has placed the story in a time 
when these liuugors assume elemental proportions : 
in the beginning of World War IT, during tlie ])lack 
Bengal famine. 

The stoi-y is of two Bengali families, one a 
tyi)ical Kisan family of the Village of Baruni and 
the other a typical anstocratic (Bhadralok ?) family 
of the Bases of Calcutta. The link ])etween these 
two widely-separated worlds is the silver-haired 
Devesh (Devata to the simple village folk) saintly 
and couipassionato, a Candhian out and out. What 
is it tliat brings these two families together? the 
lo\'e of the country. The author has succeeded in 
making the novd truly modern by making the 
voice of the proletaiiat loudly heard, the voice that 
demands not only the tilings of life, but reclaims 
its divinity. 

In point of emotional grip the book amipares 
itself w'itli Booclier Btow^e’s Unde Tom'a Cahln^ 
But while tlie latter is a propaganda novel, the 
b(X)k under rcvi('>w is marked by disinterestedness 
and authenticity. The book should be made 
available in foreign lands as it will give an idea of 
the criminal indifference of the British during the 
Bengal Famine. 

MIN KAN : BY The Eev. H. Heras 
S. J. Publishers: The Hind Kitabs 
Bombay. Pages 120, Price 4-8-0. 

When one climbs to the summit of spiiitual 
experience one sees through all time, the past, 
present and futm’e. The yogi’s eyes are never 
closed ; when the whole world sleeps he is awake 
and alert. Even as God, the Yogi is fully cons- 
cious and alert through all time. Tliis is the 
central idea not only of Findu mysticism but of 
all mysticism. And Di-. Hei-as has very beautifully 
(le\^Ioped this idea in the book under review. 


The author builds liis thesis on an inscription of 
Mohenjo Daro wliich means, ‘ Let the one having 
lish-oyos, on reacliing the sky, be happ> ‘ Accor^ 
ding to the ideas of that x^criod writes Dr. Ileras 
in his Introduction ‘ God has fish-i'^yes. Ho is 
mhikan, par excel ! name wliich is equivalent 
to Vulnkavt the oiio wdiose o\ e8 are always open^ 
bashes have no eye-lids and oven when they sl( 3 ep 
their eyes jii*e open. Foi* a man to liavo ‘ fish-eyes ’ 
(iiiinkan) is to x^'ssess the eyes of God, Le. to see 
the things of the world as God secs them, and to 
aiipreciate tiiem. So then to have lisli-eyes is to 
achieve siiiritual wisdom, to take to Jnana-marga. 
Dr. Heras has brought an enormous wealth of 
(inotations to supxxiit liis thesis from Hindu, 
CJnistian and other scrixitures. 

The author has arranged tlie thesis undei* six 
heads : Knowledge of God, Knowledge of the 
World, Fish-eyes tmd salvation, Blsh-eyes and 
Asceticism, Fish-eyes and the virtue of Indiifo- 
i*ence, Fish-oyes and the Story of God. Dr. Heras 
is a scholar of deiitii and precision and knows liow 
to make liis study profound and scholarly. Wliile 
xvo congratulate the Hind Kitabs on bringing out 
this vahuihle and int(M-esting hook, we look forward 
to the other XAiblications in the Jnana-Mala series 
of which this is the second. 

LIFE AND MYSELF: r»Y IIarixdkanath 
Ciiatopadjiyaya. Publishers: Nalanda 
Publications, Post Box no. 1353, bom- 
bay. Pages 222, Price Bs. G-12-0. 

Sri 1 rarin Chattopadhyaya is the l)i*other of Sri 
Sarojini Devi, tlie niglitingalo of India and 
l>resently the Govtu’iior of tlie United Provinces. 
The artist, l)lay^^'rigllt and actor combine in 
llarindranath to make of him a [person of riu’o 
artistic sensibilities. In this book he tolls liis own 
story, an otherwise uneventful story made eventful 
and thrilling by the way in wliich he looks at life 
and things and the manner of liis writing. As ho 
beautifully puts it in the Preface : ‘ Between birtli 
and death man is a traveller constantly coming face 
to face with cross roads, halting-points where he 
has to choose between one road and another for 
the continuance of liis travel *. 
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His boyhood days, his ‘ adventures ’ of youth, his 
leavitifj for England for studies and returning home: 
this is the comjiass of the book. Harindranath 
oftpn makes us fo(3l that it is not simply with his 
own life that he is so much concerned but with 
Life. It is here that Haiindranath slowly glides 
from the role of a biograjiher into the mood of a 
mystic. 

Tlie Nalanda Publications really dcsoiwo praise 
for the dainty garl) in wliich they have brought out 
this delightful biography. 

TEE KAT.YAN-THE NAEI-AEKA (Hindi) : 
(TlIK WOiMAN-NUMJiEH) TlIE OJTA PUESS, 
(lOBAKIJin n, Vl \ 

When the (lita Press brings out any Special 
Number it is a glorious event in liteniry history. 
The present bumper issue of 800 pages witli 
numerous illustnitious and beautiful coloured plates 
is a symposium on wojuan through the ages, in her 
divine and human asjiocts. Stai*ting from the 
pbilosopbicjal asj)ect such as the Truth of the 
Pinniuino Principle, tlio articles deal with the 
greatness of India’s womanhood, our w'oman- 
s' lints and woman warriors, our heroines and 
oternal-virgins. One gets a vivid glimpse of our 
history when one goes through the pages that 
(lejjict the story of Padinini of Chittor and others 
wJio entered inv to protect their lionour. Thei-o is 
also shown side hy side the modern college-girl, 
and the modern Juliet wJio plays to the modern 
Komeos. As usual the Kalyan Number boats all 
records both in quality and quantity and is indeed 
a volume to be treasured. 

EJILLOW-SHIP OE FAITH'S AND UNITY 
OF EELIGIONS: BY Mahatma Gandhi 
Publishers : G. A. Natesan & Co. 
^Madras. Eupee One. 

Eeligion is one, though religions may be many. 
No religion as Hinduism lias recognised this great 
ti'uth and exemplified it in the life of its saints and 
uiystics. To suit the different temperaments of 
people there may be many faiths, but in essence 
they are one and so they are brother-faiths. It is 
this great truth to that Mahatma Gandhi w^as 
itnoss and G. A. Natesan & Co. must be heartily 
congratulated for bringing together the utterances 
of tins Greji»te|t Hindu of modern times on such 


an important topic. The Introduction from J. B. 
Kripalani and the Foreword from St. Nihal Singh 
add to the value of the book. At no time perhaps 
was the realization of the unity of religions such 
a crying need as it is today and the book carries 
with it a poignant topicality. 

EDUCATION IN U. S. S. E. Publishers: 
Messrs. Vora & Co., Bombay 2. Pages : 
50. Price: Es. 1/4/- 

This book is not a mere tourist’s description and 
appraisal of the state of education in the U. S. S. E. 
We are here convinced by facts and figures about 
the perfection of the educational macliinei*y in the 
Soviet Union, of the general policy of education 
and incidentally w^e are also given the relation that 
subsists in the Soviet Union between the state and 
education. The peculiarity of the Soviet system is 
that it has not only taken upon itself the task of 
setting each man on liis feet to oain his livelihood! 
but it has also taken the role of training human 
beings into useful appendages of the vast and 
]X)wer(ul Soviet maoliine. This kills individuality. 
The Indian educationist who goes through this 
booklet will 1)6 mainly interested in the technique 
of education in the U. S. S. E., but, we believe ; ho 
will insist on following liis own policy of ediicatkmt 
that is, wJiat ho is going to make of those whom 
ho educates whether as mcn-o repetitive social 
machines, or as ideal human beings. As such the 
book does not 'give us any constructive suggestion 
for our Indian conditions. But, as \vo have said, 
we have raucli to learn from tiiis book {is regards 
the vast organisation whicli has achieved such 
phenomenal progress in mass literacy within so 
short a period as twenty-five years. 

IJGHT UNTO A CELL By Siii Jagat 
Narain Lal M. a., L. L. B., Publishers: 
M/s. Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Pages: 110. 
Price: Es. 2/8/ 

This is the record of the strange si^iritual trans- 
formation that the author underwent during the 
several years of incarceration in jail during his 
stormy i)oUtical career. Written in a free, direct 
and easy style, the book will interest those who 
seek religion in activity, in the stress and strain 
of every day life and nob in the seclusion of a 
specially ‘ religious ’ life. 
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THE EITUSAMHAEA by E. S. PANDIT 

PuBLisHKHs : National Information and 
Publication IjTd., Tullock Eoad. Appolo 
Bunder, Bombay. Price : Es» 13/8/- 

In the late E an jit Pandit, wo ha^l not only an 
ardent patriot but also a Sanskrit scholar of fine 
aesthetic sonsil )iliti( s. During? his intominent, ho 
enpjaged liiinself in the production of English 
renderings of some important Sanskrit works. His 
magnum opus was the Biver of Inngs^ Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangwi ; he then gave us the Signet Bing^ 
Visakhadatta’s drn-ma, Mudrarakshasa ; the third 
w^as the Pageant of the Seasons, a verse rendeiing 
of the Bltnsnmhnra of Kalidasa, the hook under 
review. At tlio lime of his incarc('>ration, it w^iis 
reported in tlu^ pape rs that ]'‘ajidit was producing 
also a translation of the Kadamharl of Baua ; it is 
not known if this work was done. There is no 
doubt that the works of Eanjit Pandit have exerted 
a great deal of influence on the cultural outlook of 
leading fellow-congressmen like his own brother- 
in-law, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an influence 
which is evident in several sections of the 'Discovery 
of India* and particularly in the high praise that 
Pandit Nehru bestows on Sanskrit. ‘Our barrack 
became a school for the study of ancient and 
modern languages, . .A former minister of Justice 
was assiduously plodding through Sanskrit gram- 
mer' says Eanjit Pandit in lus Preface. No tliink- 
ing man can dtny the value of Sanskrit especially 
today when India has come into her own and is to 
re-build her groat culture. Elsewhere in his 
Preface Eanjit Pandit quotes from Floivering of 
New England by Van Wyck Brookes which ref era 
to the great interest that w^as created for the study 
of Sanskrit in America, ‘how many a farmer’s son 
walked to Boston hojang to catcli a ship to India 
where he could study Sanskrit, and how Elihu 
Burritt of Worcester, a learned self-taught black- 
smith w^as making a Sanskrit version of Longfellow.’ 

It is interesting to note the genesis of the English 
version of the Bitvsamhara. The author’s Hima- 
l&,yan orchard home is called ‘Eitusamhara’ and it 
Was during a holiday there that Poet Eabindranath 
Tagore asked Eanjit to translate the Eitusamhara 
with accurate notes on the flora and fauna. No 
wonder : It is nature, landscape, the seasons, flora 
H-nd fauna that fatten open up the petic heart. 


More scholars now accept the Eitusamhara as 
an early work of Kalidasa. Minds of such divei^so 
Matures like those of Keith and Aurobindo accept 
it as an authentic though an early production of 
Kalidasa. The poem has phrases and fancies in their 
Kalidasian manner. Eanjit Pandit has offered hero 
an attractive English version, rendered all the more 
attnictive by the get-up, which together witli tho 
Preface, Introduction and notes is bound to mako 
theix)em more widely known, read and appreciated. 

V. Eaghavan 

THEEE STOEIES BY Humayun Kabir: 
Hind Kitabs, Limited, Bombay. Ee. 1/4, 

Prof. Humayun Kabir of the Calcutba University 
is a writer of considerable fame. He is a 
progressive thinker and his chief concern is a 
revolution in society. He has realised that a 
revolution is possible in tho near future as a result of 
a campaign for light and culture. All cry foj’ 
renaissance should not demand mere revival of the 
past. Such a demand will not give us progress. It 
will cut us from the rest of the world and as such 
there will be little scope for happiness and comfort.. 
There is nothing wrong or exaggerated in this 
philosophy. Some such philosophy is the basis of 
three fine stories presented in tliis collection. One 
might say that the stories do not give evidence of 
any design or art. This should not detract from 
the merit of tho stories. They have the air of verisi- 
militude ; there is beauty of language united with 
clarity. If there is little suspense there is enougli 
satisfaction along with successful purpose. The 
stories might bo regarded as good propaganda, an 
jnstriiment of culture and illumination. 

The firat story "Prestige** is all purix)se. Tho 
evil of Pardah is indicated with little art or sus- 
pense. There is a tnan of books in the story. There 
is ample discussion and the language is all that is 
desired. The want of suspense enables the reader 
to construct the full story as the author has con- 
structed. But there is justification for this theme 
of evils of Pardah. There is a commendable effort 
to eradicate tho evil, and there is no harm in repea- 
ting a common theme if the evil peraiats. Tho aim 
is betterment. We must have it even at a high 
cost. 

Marseeiia is n, philosopher’s story. Thoi’o is love 
with its disapjxnntmentg ocensionod by f.de ai:*' 
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chajaoters themselves. An attempt is made to 
strike a synthesis. Fate might be against man but 
to a large extent, he himself is to blame for his fate. 

The third story “ Sardar ” is the best and I 
like it immensely. In this story Prof. Hiimayun 
Kabir is himself, a progressive. He seems to take 
liis cue from*tyranny over labourers in industriali- 
sed towns. He represents a Sardar, suffering from 
a conflict in the event of a strike. Ultimately the 
Sardar decides to pull through. A fine liit, indeed 1 

B. S. Mathuk. 

LEAVES IN THE AUGUST WIND By 
N. S. Phadke : Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
Bombay. Es. 3/12. 

Prof. Phadke has taken pains to wiite a long 
introduction-All About TMs Book. . .to hia English 
rendering of the Marathi original, Shakuntala, His 
|mrix)se is to indicate that in the present novel 
he has tried to synthesise topical events with some 
real art to transmute the entire thing to make 
it a possession for all time, a piece of real lite- 
rature for all time. But he has not succeeded in 
his effort. The novel is fine reading but there is 
no escape from the August Eevolution, written 
with letters of gold in our memory even though we 
have now freedom from foreign domination. The 
title, therefore, along with the long Introduction^ 
written ambitiously, is a great source of trouble to 
the reader who cannot decide one way or the 
other. The novel is not bad if one foi*gcts the 
derign or aim indicated in the introduction. Tlie 
introduction, with an air of advertisement, is 


undesirahh;. Left to itself, T maintain, the novel 
is sufficiently interesting. There is love as the 
main cun-ent in tlio background of political work 
and enthusiasm. With love there is duty and 
loyalty to ideals. And so it is all life. Prof. 
Phadke is happy in hhiglish, and also in thoughts 
tliat declare him a modernist with enough fire 
and I’efinement 

A word about the story. There is Sliakimtala 
man*ied to Balarao, who wants money and luxury. 
Shakuntala is patriotic and works for the fi*eodom 
of her country. Balarao goes out to fight for 
the Allies against the will of his wife. Then there 
is Padmakar, duty-bound to liis country. Sha- 
kuntala falls in love with him. But at the close of 
the story Balarao returns, ruined in health and 
spirits. Shakuntala, in spite of his past, goes to 
him and comforts him. What happens to Pad- 
makar we don't know. That gap gives suspense to 
the story though little satisfaction to the reader. 
And then all through we have an atmosphere 
almost like a presiding destiny. The atmosphere 
is of revolution, suppression and blood as a conse- 
<luonce of fight for freedom. That might make 
the story gripping. 

Pi*of. Phadke is of the soil. “Our women might 
be advanced ; lot them fight in the open for free- 
dom and lot them be caught in the net of love 
but they should not give up their ideal of devotion 
and duty to their husbands.” This seems to be 
lus idea. 

B. S. Mathur 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


It was the earnest desire of Swaiui Vivekananda, 
the patriot monk of India, that there should bo in 
the silent but sublime retreats of the hoary 
Himalayas some montisteries where Sanyasins and 
Brahmacharins of the Eamakrishna Order could 
stay during their periods of leave from active work 
in order to carry on intense spiritual practices. 
This noble desire of the Swami was partially 
fulfilled when, in the year 1916, through the effoi-ts 
of his brother disciples Swami Turiyananda and 
Swami Shivananda, a small monastery came into 
existence in the bosom of the Himalayas, in a 


secluded but charming spot, not far from the little 
towm of Almora in the United Provinces. This 
Ashrama, jxipularly known as ‘Eamakrishna Kutir, 
Almora,’ commands a fascinating view of the snowy 
ranges of the Himalayas and is free from the din 
and bustle of town life. This Branch Centre of 
the Eamakrishna Math has, for many years now, 
been the welcome resort of many monks of the 
Eamakrishna Order who have come and stayed 
here for long or short periods. It has proved an 
ideal place from the point of view both of rest and 
Tapasya, especially for those members of the Order 
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wlio ha^'o coinpletod a strenuous i)eriod of useful 
active service elsewhere. 

The Asln'aina is situated on the road leading to 
tlie I'amous and sacred places of pilgrimage in the 
ititeri(jr of tlie Himalayas such as Kedarnath, Badri* 
narayaii, Kailas, and Manas-sarovar. As such it 
serves as a convenient halting place for monies, 
even of otlio]- ()rdoi*s, on tlieir way to and from 
those places of pilgrimage. And, in addition to 
ofl’ering accommodation, it often becomes necessary 
to provide those pilgrim-monks who are needy 
with some sori of help-pecuniary, medical, or other' 
wise. Thus the usefulness of this Ashrama need 
liardly bo overemphasized. 

The Ashrama is urgently in need of financial 
help in order to bo able to fulfil the objectives 
with wliich it was stai'ted. But as it is 8ituat(3d in 
a distant cornel* of India, it is little known to tlie 
public. As such we find it considerably difficult 
to raise funds for the Ashrama. The local in- 
habitants aro generally too jxx)!* to help us with 


fluids. We, therefore, depend mainly on contii’ 
butions from outside. 

. Besides the Ashrama lias for a long time bceji 
experiencing great hardship owing to scarcity v{ 
drinking water, which has to be fetched from u 
long distance. An estimated cost of Es. 2,500/- is 
not^do(l for laying out water-pipe copuections in 
order to remove tliis long-felt want. 

The Ashrama library winch is made use of by 
the inmates and the public requires to be enriclied 
with a fresli collection of standard liooks on religion 
and philosophy. For tliis also wo need funds. 

We appeal to the generous public to come 
forward and help tliis Ashrama in every ixissible 
way. Any contribution, however small, will Ikj 
thankfully accepted and acknowledged by the 
undei*signed. 

SWAMI VA(}AJiANAiNDA 
(Mmk'in’chanje) 

SRI KAMAKRISHNA KUTIK, 
ALMORA, HIMALAYAS. 
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113 II 

O Lord, if you become gracious, if I am (always) by your side, if there 
is in me pure devotion to you, if I am in the company of those who 
are your servants — then this samsara is surely salvation itself. 

— Vedantadesika 

All our goodness is a 'loan ; God is the owner. God works and 
his work is God. 

St. Joan of the Cross 

Perpetual inspiration is as necessary to the life of goodness, holiness 
and luippiness as perpetual respiration is necessary to animal life. 

— William Law 

It is within my power either to serve God, or not to servo Him. 
Serving Him t add to my own good and the good of the whole world. 
Not serving Him, I forfeit my own good and deprive the world of that good, 
which was in my power to create. 

— Leo Tolstoy 

Our free will can hinder the course of inspiration, and when the 
favourable gale of God’s grace swells the sails of our soul, it is in our powder 
to refuse consent and thereby hinder the effect of the wind’s favour ; 
but when our spirit sails along and makes its voyage prosperously, it is not 
we who make the gale of inspiration blow for us, nor we who make our sails 
swell with it, nor we who give motion to the ship of our heart ; but we simply 
receive the gale, consent to its motion and let our ship sail under it, 
not hindering it by our resistance. 

— St. Francois de Sales 
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Grace is necessary to salvation, free will equally so — but grace in order 
to give salvation, free will in order to receive it. Therefore we should not 
attribute part of the good work to grace and part to free will ; it is performed 
in its entirety by the common and inseparable action of both ; entirely 
by grace, entirely by free will, but springing from the first in the second. 

— St. Bernard 

0 man, consider thyself ! Here thou standest in the earnest perpetual 
strife of good and evil ; all nature is continually at work to bring forth the 
greater redemption ; the whole creation is travailing in pain and laborious 
working to be delivered from the vanity of time ; and wilt thou be asleep ? 
Everything thou liearest or seest says nothing, shows nothing to thee but 
what either eternal light or eternal darkness has brought forth ; for as day 
and night divide the wiiolo of our time, so heaven and hell divide all 
our tlioughts, words and actions. Stir which way thou wilt, do or design 
what thou wilt, thou must be an agent with the one or the other. Thou 
canst not stand still, because thou livest in the perpetual workings of 
temporal and eternal nature ; if thou workest not with the good, the evil that 
is in nature carries tliee along with it. Thou hast the height and depth of 
eternity in thee and therefore, be doing what tliou wilt, either in the closet, 
the field, the shop or the church, thou art sowing that which grows and must 
be reaped in eternity. 

— William Law 

God expects but one thing of you, and that is that you should come 
out of yourself in so far as you are a created being and let God be God 
in you. 

— Eckhart 

The wind of divine grace is always blowing. All that you have to do 
is to unfurl your own sails. 


— Sri Ramakrishna 



THE PRINCIPAL SYMBOLS IN THE UPANISHADS 

By Peof. V. A. Tyagabajan 


A symbol is a figure of thought, and not 
a mere figure of speech. In a sense all 

language is symbolic. The term ‘ language ’ 

* 

literally means the play of the tongue, but 
it has come to mean an attempt on the 
part of man to grasp by his mind the 
reality around him. A symbol is a message 
expressed in code. It gives to us more 
than what meets the ear. The reason for 
this is very simple. The mind of man is 
part of the matter side of things. It is an 
object of contemplation, as much as the 
sun and the stars. Whoever desires to 
express the awakening of the spirit in the 
language of tlie senses must naturally 
express himself in a symbol. On the 
material plane it may be compared to an 
imago in which the artist gives expression 
to his conception of the beautiful, which in 
turn recreates in the mind of the beholder 
the artist’s ideal. W^ords are the subtle 
images of the spirit speaking unto the 
generations. The Upanishads say, ‘ What- 
ever body, he assumes, he becomes identified 
with that ’. A symbol is an attempt to 
express the infinite in terms of the finite. 
That is why it is said, ‘ This divinity who 
created the Universe and who pervades 
everything always dwells in the hearts 
being finitised by the emotions, intellect, 
will and imagination To take an in- 
stance the infinite is said to be of the size 
of a thumb, because of the finitcncss of the 
heart. We are similarly told that it is on 
account of the limitations of the intellect 
that the Infinite is said to take upon 
Himself egoism and sankalpco. Rightly 
i^iuderstood, a symbol converts a hindrance 
*Jitd a help; It mSiiefl for a clear under- 


standing of the nature of the comprehend- 
ing self by externalising the object of 
comprehension. Symbolism makes use of 
the perishable to indicate the nature of the 
imperishable. It speaks to the spirit in 
the language of the senses. 

The material world around us supplies 
the many-sided imagery of the patterns of 
the mind. A few of them stand out so 
prominently and are so frequently repeated 
such as the fire symbol, the chariot wheel 
symbol, the bow and arrows, the boat 
symbol and the bird symbol that it is 
worth while to consider their significance, 
and use our knowledge of these symbols as 
a key to solve a mystery. 

Man has been defined as a fire-using 
animal, and fire, whether it be the sacri- 
ficial fir^, or the ordinary domestic fire, is 
the familiar symbol of an emergent value. 
It is also made use of to explain the origin 
and the dissolution of things. The imma- 
nent reality is expressed in the following 
symbol : ‘ As oil in sesame seeds, butter 

in curds, as water in underground springs, 
as fire in wood, even so this Self is perceived 
in the self ’. Its emergence is expressed 
thus : ‘ Fire is not perceived in its cause 

till ignited by percussion And this con- 
cept leads to a more elaborate symbol : 

‘ Where fire is churned out, where air is 
controlled, where Soma juice overflows — 
there tlie mind attains perfection The 
following symbol carries the concept a step 
further. ‘ This is the truth : as from a 
blazing fire thousands of sparks similar to 
it in rihtur© issue forth, so, 0 my yt)uug 
friend, manifold beings are produced from 
the imperishable, and they verily go back 
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to it again Divested of its symbol, the 
ultimate reality is expressed in the words 
of the seer : Self-resplendent, formless, 
unoriginated and pure, the all-pervading 
being is both within and without*. Fire 
becomes the symbol of a radiant reality. 
It is expressed in a symbol so that the 
spirit may comprehend it, like a mirror 
catching the sunlight. ‘ Just as the same 
metal disc which was stained by dust before, 
shines brilliantly when cleaned, so the 
embodied being seeing the truth of the 
Atman, realises one-ness 

The world over, education in ancient 
times, seems to have meant military educa- 
tion. From the ancient Persian ideal of 
speaking truth and shooting straight down 
to the chivalric ideal which tried to harness 
brute force in the service of a moral order, 
the destructive discipline of the battle-field 
seems to have formed the background of 
all constructive thinking. When a man 
takes his Aristotle into the trenches, life 
itself receives a fire-baptism. In Upani- 
shadic literature the panoply of war, the 
chariot wheel and the chariot itself, the 
well-trained horses, as well as bows and 
arrows become apt symbols of the conquest 
of truth, in what is described as a Raja- 
quhija or a Raja-vidya, The Biblical symbol 
of the potter’s wheel supplying apt imagery 
Avhether it be for the simple hedonism of 
Omar Khayyam or the lofty aspiration of 
Robert Browning incidentally proves to us 
tJie universality of the wheel symbol. The 
Buddha preaching becomes in the language 
of symbols the turning of the wheel of the 
Law» Among recent writers Gilbert Cannan 
has made use of the wheel symbol in his 
book The Release of the Soul to indicate 
that as long as we keep on revolving along 
the circumference of the wheel pur lives 
merely represent a n.caningless round, of 


activities, but the moment we realise God \ 
as the hub or centre of the wheel, and go 
to the centre and come back to the circum^ 
ference, the same round of activities become 
purposeful. Upanishadio thought expresses I 
itself thus : ‘ Where all the arteries meet 

like the spokes of a chariot wheel in the 
hub — there within the heart He moves’. 
The heart of man becomes the hub oi‘ 
experience. Sometimes the wheel symbol 
gives rise to a rich and complicated imagery: 

‘ We think of Him as the universe resemb- 
ling a wheel which has one felley with a 
triple tyre, sixteen extremities, fifty spokes, 
twenty counter spokes, and six sots of eight, j 
which is driven along three different roads, 
by means of a belt which is single yet mani- 
fold, and which eacJi revolution gives rise 
to two \ In this imagery which seems to 
be a true picture of a mechanistic universo 
dominated by the various qualities of mind 
and matter, ‘ in this infinite wheel of 
Brahman in which everything lives and 
rests, the pilgrim soul is whirled about \ 
Controlled motion makes for progress. 
It converts velocity into speed. ' ‘Keeping 
hold on the mind as on restive horses’ 
becomes the natural symbol of the higher 
impulses in man governing the lower one? 
and giving a direction to them. This war 
field simile is equally valid in the battle 
of worldly life. Even though one has no 
kingdoms to conquer, one may yet say, 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is’. To him 
who would fain fight for the kingdom of 
Cosmic Truth, the advice is given, ‘Taking as 
bow the mighty weapon furnished by the 
Upanishads, fix on it the arrow rendered 
sharp by constant meditation, and having 
drawn it with the mind absorbed in His 
thought, penetrate that mark — the irnperi- 
shable Brahman.’ We further read, ‘Aum, 
the mystic syllable, is the bow; the Self 
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withini the arrow; and Brahman the target. 
One should Lit the mark \sith an undis. 
tracted mind, and like an arrow become 
tne with it.* This, we are told, is the way 
to rend asunder the knot of ignorance even 
in this life. 

The arts of peace supply as many 
symbols as the arts of war. ‘Having 
reached which one does not return’ is 
naturally expressed by the boat simile. 
The expression, ‘Crossing over the fearful 
currents by means of the raft of Brahman’ 
emphasises the transcendent nature of a 
spiritual experience. But as the seers of 
the Upanishads emphasise that there is 
nothing apart from Brahman, just as the 
space enclosed by a jar is not really distinct 
from the general concept of space, the river 
itself becomes in turn a symbol of the 
stream of awareness. ‘We think of Him 
as a river that contains the waters of five 
streams, with five turnings and five 
whirlpools’, where the sets of five represent 
the senses and what attract them. This 
transvaluation of experience illumining life 
is expressed by a familiar symbol: ‘VVhen 
the bund is crossed, night becomes day’. 
A river i^aturaUy suggests a bridge, and the 
Eternal is referred to as ‘the bridge of 
immortality’. A bridge naturally suggests 
a town, the walled town of antiquity, 
which in turn gives rise to the symbol, ‘tho 
city of Brahmapura, in the Akasa of the 
human heart, including in it heaven and 
earth, the sun and tl.e stars’. A bridge 
which connects two realities is also symboli- 
ied by a long road which connects two 
villages, and the sun’s rays are in turn 
imaged as reaching this world and the 
next. 

There is an element of suggestiveness 
about these symbols, and this gives t!iem 
^ an element of contiauity of tlipugbt, so that 
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each picture, either supplements or carries 
forward the thought ofthenex*^^. Falsehood 
is compared to a tree wi.,h roots exposed, 
destined to wither away, but truth is 
likened to a tree flourishing by the wayside. 
The universe is said to be attached to the 
Eternal just as all baves are attached to 
the stalk. The coming of a banyan out of 
a seed aptly images the coming of the 
gross from the subtle essence of things. 
By a natural transition of ideas the tree 
suggests a bird, and then the bird becomes 
a symbol of the Eternal. Two birds of 
beautiful plumage sitting on the same tree, 
the one eating and the other looking on and 
feeling equally satisfied has a rich sugges- 
tiveness about it, although hero, as in other 
fields, the calculating impulse has been a 
source of discord, and tho birds of philo- 
sophy instead of sitting at peace have 
begun to peck at each other. The sense of 
number seems to have no special significance 
here, for the multiplication of the birds 
does not add to our enlightenment. 
Elsewhere each bird becomes a symbol of 
the Eternal, its head, w ings, body and tail 
standing for the component parts of the 
letters which form the symbol of the 
Eternal. The tree of life in Teutonic 
mythology w ith its roots deep down in hell 
and branches high as heaven, the Holy 
Ghost descending in the form of a dove as 
in Christian thought, and the anchmt 
Egyptian conception of the spirit of the 
dead man sitting like a bird upon the 
shoulder of tho dead person as he walks tD 
judgment, show to us how the world over 
the spirit of man is aptly symbolised by tho 
soaring bird. 

A symbol is not an end in itself. It is 
like a mould, or a negative which an artist 
prepares, in order to cast out of it a positive. 
It is the abodes of thought. It is what t^ie 
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cave was to the cave dweller. The cave 
symbol naturally brings before us the idea 
of the home coming ot the spirit, of the 
mind withdrawing into itself in the quest 
of truth. One may comprehend the abiding 
reality around oneself either by approach- 
ing it from the big end, the world around, 
or by approaching it from the little end, 
the self of man. The only question is 
which is the convenient end. The fre- 
quently repeated symbol of the heart-cave 
as the seat of the Eternal is meant to 
counteract the roving tendency of the 
mind, wandering abroad in quest of plea- 
sure or profit. Hence too the play upon 
the word ‘ hridi ayam ’ and its significance 
to one who would realise what is ‘ Nitya ’ 
in its two fold sense of ‘ what is eternal ’ 
as well as ‘ what is one’s own 

We therefore see that there is no specific 
limit set as to wliat can serve as a symbol 
and what cannot. Almost everything 
which is pure and elevating may serve as 
a symbol of the Eternal, It may be a 
syllable, like the syllable Aum, which prac- 
tically symbolises any set of three like the 


three stages of consci-^usness, or the three 
aspects of time, with a fourth implied even 
present reality wdiich is not apart from 
these. It may be a mathematical formula, 
like infinity coming out of infinity and yet 
remaining infinity. It may be a mere rule 
of grammar, of sandhi, which becomes the 
symbol of the marriage of heaven and 
earth. Whatever be the symbol, truth 
permeates it, like salt dissolved in water, 
invisible for the sight, but inseparable for 
the taste, A symbol is like a spirit cloth- 
ing itself in flesh. To stop merely at the 
symbol would be to repeat the mistake of 
Virochana, who thought that he had found 
the Ak^hifii-jmmtha by decking the body 
with fine clothes. A symbol takes us 
behind the unreal forms, bohind tjiat wliicli 
those who live call life. A symbol is like 
sunlight gently calling the sleeping spirit 
of the rose to come out and burst into 
ripples of laughter. It is like a ray of 
light helping us to realise, ‘ tJjat wdbh 
which these are contained is Brahman*. 
A symbol is at once a figure of speech 
and a figure of thought. 


THE BEHAVIOUR AND DESTINY OF ‘IMPULSE’ 


By Indea Sen 


William James, the well-known American 
psychologist, describes a most interesting 
experiment in his Principles for the purpose 
of demonstrating the existence of mind and 
consciousness in an object. The question is, 
how do we know that a table does not 
possess mind while an ant, a bee or an 
amoeba does. He says, take a trough about 
half full of water. Pla ‘e a bee-hive in it. 


A bee-hive is a piece of apparatus, a sort 
of inverted cup, with an opening on the 
side and an opening on the top. Then 
invert a jar full of water over |l:e bee-Livc 
and introduce by means of a pippet a few 
bubbles of air into the jar. Now watch 
them ascend to the top. All the bubbles 
behave likewise —they ascend to the top 
and remain there fixed against the bottom 
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of the inverted jar. Next introduce a small 
frog into the same jar through the bee-hive. 
Nosv watch the behaviour of the frog in 
the jar. It does nob follow a straight up- 
ward route like the air bubbles. It goes up 
and down any number of times and in 
all manner of movements apparently 
seeking to gob out of the cramped space of 
the jir. Introduce a second frog and its 
behaviour will nob retrace the movements 
of the first one, bub both seek the same end — 
they want to get out. 

In the experiment we find, so far as air 
bubbles are concerned, there is uniformity 
of behaviour, but so far as the frogs are 
concerned there is a variation of effort but 
fixity of goal. Uniformity of action and 
persistency with viiricd effort are thus the 
distinguishing marks of the two types of 
action or beliaviour. Persistency with 
varied effort or spontaneity or capacity of 
inner drive, affirms James, is the mark of 
the existence of mind in an obj ^ct. The 
whole realm of inanimate nature reveals 
uniformity of action under the pressure of 
an antecedent external impact. Tliis is the 
case of mechanical action, detennined by 
vis a tergo. Organic life from amoeba to 
man, in varying degrees, displays sponta- 
neity of action, the play of purposiveness 
or the operati )n of vis a froute. 

A table will continue in a state of rest or 
motion unless acted upon by an external 
force, but oven an animalcule shows sponta- 
neity of action. Tiiat is a clear distinction 
which we sec between living organism and 
dead matter. Then there is a regular 
advauceraeiib of organic life in the growth 
of complexity and organisation from the 
animalcule to man. The same movement 
of life, an elan vital, progressively shapes 
itself out, under the dual stress of an inner 
and an external impact of environ^ 
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menb, into protozoa, earth-worm, insect, 
fish, amphibia, reptile, bird and mam- 
mal. But this process is veritably an 
adventure, an experimental attempt, since 
the detailed observation of various forms 
of life, the existent as well as those that 
have become obsolete, and their varied 
adaptations to environment, show success 
and failure in different degrees. Compara- 
tive anatomy bears evidence to the fact 
of continual growth as also to relative 
variations within the broad scheme of a 
continuous progression. 

Of consciousness or mind as such we 
come to know most intimately and directly 
in the human adult individual, who through 
introspection, knows of the working of a 
conscious purpose most keenly in the case of 
a conflict of motives, requiring deliberation 
and choice. Besides the cases of volition, 
in which purposes are known clearly, there 
are habits and simpler impulsive actions, in 
which the purposes pursued are known in 
varying degrees of clearness. In instinctive 
actions tiie purpose is unconscious on 
their first performance, but as the actions 
are repeated their respective purposes 
come to be seen more or less clearly. Reflex 
actions like sneezing or withdrawing the 
hand on touching a hot surface are of 
a relatively different kind. They are rather 
mechanical, since they need a previous 
stimulus and do not display persistency 
with varied effort or spontaneity or other 
marks of purposive beliaviour formulated 
by McDougall. In the case of sensation 
reflexes mentioned abjve, as different from 
physiological reflexes like heart-beat, cons- 
ciousness or awareness attends the action 
but without making a difference to it. The 
actions are supposed to take place mechani- 
cally. Such actions are serviceable to the 
or^aaisiUi but they cauuot be regarded as 
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strivings of the organism, because of their 
independence or lack of amenability to 
conscious control and guidance. But, while 
ordinary experience shows reflex actions to 
be purely bodily stimuluF-r.^sponse mecha- 
nisms, in India individuals, after certain 
kind of hathayogic pract<ic:^s involving 
special discipline of attention and will, have 
demonstrated the capacity to stop for a 
short while a physiological reflex like the 
heart beat. That phenomenon, even when 
demonstrated in one individual, has im- 
portant implications for psychology. It will 
mean that reflex actions ffnd other motor 
mechanisms cannot be qualitatively distin- 
guished from other actions *as mechanical. 
They must all bo taken as purposive 
though placed at different levels of the 
scale of purposivenoss The fact, that 
heart-beat can be consciously controlled, 
throw’s interesting light on thorclatim of 
the purposive and the meclianical in organic 
life. McDougall, who says that “ Purposive 
action is the most fundamental category of 
psychology^/^ and wlio has w’orked out an 
admirable sys^tem of psychology on that 
basis, finds reflex action a limitationupon the 
purposivenoss of human behaviour, (Vide 
page 53 ibid\ But elsewhere, while des- 
cribing the scale of purposiveness in human 
behaviour from voluntary action to the 
simple impulsive typo of action, he adds 
t’lat “ there is no obvious lower limit to the 
scale of purposiveness ’V However, in the 
light of the hathayogic experience men- 
tioned above, it becomes easily comprehen- 
sible that the apparently mechanical and 
physical in human behaviour may bo pur- 
podve and the difference between instinct 
and reflex on a deeper consideration, will 
then become a difference of degree. The 


amenability of reflex action to conscious 
control must show that it is already sub- 
consciously willed. 

In modern psychology, it is pre-eminently 
McDougall’s meiit that the psychology of 
the normal adult is considered in continua* 
ti.m of the animal behaviour from its 
lowliest beginnings and in comparison with 
the facts of abnormal psychology. Only 
thus, he forcefully argues, can be developed 
a correct understanding of human nature. 
“The aim of psychology’*, he clearly states, 
“is to render our knowledge of human 
nature more exact and more systematic, in 
ord< r that wo may control ourselves more 
wisely and influence our fellow-men more 
effectively **. Evidently and very rightly, 
McDougall considers that adult human 
nature will have the best chance of being 
correctly understood if it is studied in the 
setting of its full past evolution and present 
manifestation, normal and abnormal. 

But is some knowledge of the future 
direction and growth of human experience 
and behaviour, as indicated by the character 
of the past evolution as a whole and of 
present.expericnce, not of importance to 
psychology ? Control of life and the 
character of experience, achieved through 
yoga in India and mystics generally, present 
a field of psychological data, without which 
the modern psychologist is surely handi- 
capped in his attempts at explaining facts 
of human nature. This constitutes, in 
reference to the average man, the field of 
possibiliiies, but these are immediate possi- 
bilities presented as actualities in some 
individuals and are not remote possibilities 
of the race of which we can have no idea. 
Pur a purposive psychology, in fact, it is 
much more important to characterise in the 


^McDougall; Ouune of rs/chclogy, p, 61, 
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firsfc instance the evolutional purpose in 
the direction of which the whole elan vital 
is immediately tending rather than exhaust 
the psychological account in terms of the 
achieved and established purposes of the 
past evolution. 

To understand present human nature 
fully we need to know not only what it has 
been in the past, but very much more, 
what it is tending to become and what it 
can be. The hathayogic possibility of 
controlling heart-beat, related earlier, is an 
experience of great psycliological value, 
showing that the reflex action is not inde- 
pendent of consciousness and therefore not 
purely mechanical and physical. 

The fact is that even when western 
psychologists have recognised the teleo- 
logical or purposive character of mind, 
they yet have persisted in tlicir habit of 
considering cause as an antecedent. For 
example, the purposivist McDougall seeks 
structural antecedents of instincts in dis- 
position to explain behaviour. Purpose in 
the sense of the evolutional pull, which, 
acting on the elan vital or libido or the 
phenomena of life, has brought into con- 
crete form and shape tropisnjs, reflex- 
mechanisms, instincts and liigher thought, 
sentiment and volition, he does not care to 
seek to know and characterise. ‘ What 
exists or is ’ is the recognised scientific issue. 
To that is easily added ‘ what has been 
But to the two stands obviously related the 
question ‘ what may be or can bo \ Even 
in the study of inanimate nature they have 
a mutually contributory value. In man, 
where self-direction of life is possible, the 
value of the third question is greater. At 
the stage of the primitive man, for example, 
it would have surely been a great advantage 
to know the general form and character of 
the civilisation, which he was unknowingly 


seeking to develop. At our present stage 
to know the form of our life in the future 
must be of great value to us. The present 
does indicate the future, as the latter 
proceeds from the former and there is no 
break in continuity. Thus our psycho- 
logical standpoint needs to bo modified so 
that it does not limit its observations to the 
average phenomena but also covers the 
supernormal mental phenomena and makes 
use of the latter for the interpretation of 
the former. Wo may recall hero that 
(I. E. Muller^s investigations of the memory 
working, which have been so important in 
psychology, included the study of the 
prodigious memory of a mathematician. 
T])is latter study threw a most valuable 
confirmatory light upon the normal memory 
function. Our view of the nature of the 
mind, according to the present writer, 
suffers from a sort of absoluteness, which 
can only be corrected in the light of a cons- 
ciousness higher than the ordinary. In 
otlier words we regard the subject-object 
relatedness of our consciousness as an 
absolute condition of it. But there are 
data enough to show the existence of cons- 
cimisness as such, a consciousness which is 
objectless, a consciousness calm, silent and 
luminous. This consciousness bears a sense 
of wholeness and integrality so that in it 
thought, will and feeling present a unique 
picture of their own. Now a characterisa- 
tion of this thought, will and feeling is 
virtually of greater importance than the 
study of sub-human stages for the under- 
standing of our ordinary mental processes. 
In the absence of that we tend to regard 
the distinctions of the present human cons- 
ciousness as final and absolute. Our under- 
standing of the animal mind was too long 
vitiated by the anthropomorphic tendency, 
but, when the psychologist became conscious 
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of the tendency and was able to control 
it, he surely found an accurate know- 
ledge of the process of rational think- 
ing of man a great help for a clearer 
understanding of the perceptual thinking 
of the higher animals as the reverse was 
also true. 

Modern depth psychology has contributed 
a great deal to our fuller understanding of 
human nature. It has brought into clear 
light the inherent conflicts and polarities of 
our nature. But the character of these 
conflicts and polarities has been taken too 
absolutely in the absence of a knowledge 
of the possibilities of the resolution of those 
so-called inherent conflicts and polarities. 
Those conflicts and polarities are only 
relatively inherent in human nature, since 
they belong to a stage of evolution and 
without knowing the possibilities of their 
developments at the succeeding stage or 
stages of evolution we will fail to see their 
true transitional character. 

We have thus sought to formulate a 
standpoint in psychology, which insists on 
taking the widest view of consciousness. It 
flemands that, while the stages of evolution 
liitherto covered, past and present, be earc 
fully studied, the stage immediately 
succeeding be sought to be characterised 
from the indications of future direction 
involved in the present and the exceptional 
achievements of individual men, who have 
in any degree, in part or as a whole, suc- 
ceeded in attaining to a heightening and 
intensification of consciousness. 

Sri Aurobindo's ‘ Synthesis of Yoga ’ is a 
great book of psychology primarily under- 
taking to describe the states and processes 
of consciousness, which constitute several 
succeeding stages of evolution. This has 
been possible for him to do through an 
intensive discipline of his own consciousness 


carried out for a long time. So that as an 
individual he lived through those stages and 
his intellectual gifts enabled him to describe 
them. These descriptions receive corrobo- 
ration from the records of the states of 
consciousness reached and enjoyed by 
several others. 

We are likely to treat such states as 
exceptional and dismiss them as being of 
no account for life generally. This is 
really not so, as the life and conduct of 
people who possess these in a large measure 
show. The rising of consciousness at any 
time to its ‘ wholeness ’ or ‘ self-contained- 
ness ’ status, the Samadhi state, effects a 
general uplifting of consciousness, so that 
in general too it enjoys a larger measure of 
inner peace and harmony and the ordinary 
impulses do not disturb and shake it easily. 
However, such an effect will be more marked 
where the individual has worked for and 
aims at such a general uplifting. 

Sri Aurobindo treats the psychological 
material of the average consciousness from 
the point of view of raising it or carrying 
it forward to its succeeding evolutionary 
stages. * Such accelerating of the evolu- 
tionary j>iu(fess, according to him, becomes 
possible only at the human level, where 
yoga as a self-conscious activity is possible 
as against ‘ nature’s own yoga ’ of the 
earlier stages, which achieves by a slow 
and tardy process i>rogrcssive effectivity 
in the use of its energies. 

‘ Impulse ’ is the force of inner drive, 
which we have found characteristic of the 
behaviour of amoeba and all subsequent 
animal evolution. It stands contrasted 
with the force of external impact. Now 
as the organisation of life advances through 
protozoa, earthworm, fish, amphibia, rep- 
tile, bird, and the higher animal it is the 
impulse which attains a greater complexity 
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and richness and progressive eflfectivity in 
managing larger environment. The ape 
possesses a large variety of impulses in the 
form of instincts, innate organisations of 
disposition, which regulate his complex 
behaviour, in tiie wide premises of his 
arboreal life. However, all along the scale 
of organic evolution a varying measure of 
intelligence too is present to enable the 
animal to manage relatively novel situa- 
tions through the modifications of the 
(existing organisations of imi^ulses. There 
is a third factor too. That of tlic rcllcx 
actions and median isms, which are extre- 
mely fixed and pliysical and which admit 
of a control and modification only through 
an intensive self-conscious discipline at the 
human level. 

As life advances the measure of intelli- 
gence too increases to meet the require- 
ments of the more varied environment. 
At tlie human level tJie measure of intelli- 
gence becomes very large. This is evidently 
determined and facilitated by certain facts 
of man’s organic evolution, his erect posture 
for example, which gives liim a command 
over a wider environment, in consequence 
the consciousness in man seems to advance 
by one stroke, as it were, after tlie ape, 
which gives him through the capacity of 
abstract thought an indefinite range of 
view into the past as well as the future, 
what is here and what is distant in space. 
The power of memory, imagination and 
thought enables him to mentally construct 
a view of the world as also of himself, which 
gives him large and great goals of moral, 
religious, intellectual and aesthetic ideas. 
However these goals set up tJie anti-pole to 
the evolutionary inherited impulses of man 
which deal with particular types of imme- 
diately given situations, and the result is 
a deep conflict. This conflict is yet the 


prerogative of man, since it is through this 
conflict that he gets the motive power of 
his progress. But this conflict, which is a 
state of unstable equilibrium, can only be 
transitional to a state of stable equilibrium. 
The latter state seems itself to be the 
future evolutional purpose of man. But, 
whereas for the animal adjustment to the 
given set situations was tlie sufficient 
evolutional purpose, for man the wliole 
world, expressed in his self and the not- 
self, becomes a problem and he seeks to 
correlate, ;id just and harmonise it. Such 
adjustment and harmonisation, being of the 
whole cannot rest upon any external 
principle. It has, of necessity, to be an 
internal principle. That comes in, virtu- 
ally, in line with the princiido of sponta- 
neity of impulsive action, discussed earlier. 
The impulse, we said, is an inner drive in 
contrast to external impact of pliysical 
action. However the impulse is externally 
directed and object-conscious, not self- 
conscious, It is only at tlie human level 
that self-consciousness emerges as a distinct 
function of consciousness and that makes 
the harmonisation of the varied impulses 
possible. It is through the progressive 
growth of self — consciousness encompassing 
the whole extent of personality, conscious 
and unconscious, that an individual can 
hope to achieve the harmonisation of his 
energies, so that instead of the impulses 
working more or less separately by their 
individual energies and leading their 
possessor by the nose, the individual in his 
self-conscious control of his total energies 
out of a complete sense of his whole 
personality guides and determines each one 
of his actions. Such * wholeness ’ of status 
seems to be the obvious implication and 
the potent trend of the present human 
consciousness. Spontaneity becomes a 
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perfect quality of this status. In the case 
of impulse spontaneity is limited by two 
factors. There is an external situation to 
provoke it, the key, as McDougall says, to 
unlock the energy of the impulse. And 
there are other impulses, contrary or other- 
wise, existing as inner facts of the 
organism’s mental being, which, whether 
provoked or not, more or less modify and 
compromise the full, free and spontaneous 
action of the impulse. 

Thus the principle of spontaneity of 
impulse, through the growth of self-consci- 
ousness, an inner more intimate watching 
consciousnesss, and the transitional stage 
of moral conflict of good and evil, duty and 
inclination points a great deal beyond 
itself to a status and position of an inner 
harmonised wholeness, which, as a whole, 
determines each particular thought, feeling 
and action. 

The exact problem of human life and its 
solution is stated by Sri Aurobindo in his 


‘ Synthesis of Yoga ’ in these words. ** The 
average human being is in his inward 
existence as crude and undeveloped as the 
primitive man was in his outward life. But 
when we go within ourselves, — and yoga 
moans a plunge into all the profundities of 
the soul, — we find ourselves subjectively, 
as man in his growth has found himself 
objectively surrounded by a whole complex 
world which we have to know in order to 
conquer. The most disconcerting dis- 
covery is to find that every part of us, 
intellect, sense-mind, nervous or desire self, 
the heart, the body has each, as it were, 
its own formation and complex individu- 
ality and neither agrees with itself nor 
with the others nor with the centralised 
ego which we call ourselves. Tt is a 
roughly constituted chaos into which we 
have to introduce the principle of a more 
divine order.” * 

{To be concluded) 


WHITHER INTEIXECTUAL CONSCRIPTION > 

By S. Meena 


A suggestion has been made by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, and it is likely to take 
a concrete shape very early, that young men 
and women after their education should be 
sent to villages to liquidate mass illiteracy. 
The Maulana has to be congratulated on his 
realising the urgency of the problem. Nobody 
can deny that the greatest single obstacle to 
India’s progress today is mass illiteracy. 
This demon of ignorance is responsible for 


so many superstitions which masquerade as 
religion. If municipalities are provided 
they are mismanaged, if roads are construc- 
ted they arc badly preserved, and if schools 
are built they are avoided. This ignorance 
of the villagers gives ample chance for 
corruption to play its part. It is said that a 
constable made thousands of rupees by tell- 
ing the villagers that their thumbs would be 
cut off if they did not become literateVithin 
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a month. They appealed to him for help and 
in return got money. This may be a story 
but it certainly shows how ignorance can be 
taken advantage of by wily persons. 

However much the eradication of ill- 
iteracy is necessary and urgent the sugges- 
tion above made cannot even touch the 
fringe of the problem. In fact a suggestion 
like this was first made long back by Sir 
S. V. Ramamurthy and it was considered 
by many as fantastic. 

It is a well-known saying that while one 
man can take twenty horses to the water, 
twenty men cannot make a horse drink. 
These young men and women brought up as 
they are in an entirely urban atmosphere 
cannot be expected to adjust themselves over- 
night to the rural conditions. The young men 
coming out of their colleges have their own 
ambitions and plans and they would only be 
concentrating upon the means of achieving 
their ends. They may probably try to 
meet as many officials as possible during 
this period of their enforced stay in the 
villages to create opportunity for them in 
later life. Nothing can prevent these 
young men taking up private jobs during 
the period as certainly Government cannot 
prevent them from joining private service. 
It can only refuse to give jobs in the 
Government. Then there are obstacles 
like the influence of the parents, problems 
of joint family life and above all marriages- 

The problem of mass illiteracy has there- 
fore to be solved in a more realistic way. 
Voluntary organisations can alone take up 
this question. 

It is however unfortunate that so far 
voluntary and social organisations have not 
received the encouragement they deserve 
from Government. In fact some of them 
^re even looked upon with suspicion. Who 
can for example ^©ny the potentialities 


of the Ramakrishna Maths for such a kind 
of work ? 

Yet what is the encouragement they 
have received at the hands of the public 
and the Government? 

Swami Vivekananda said long ago ‘ The 
great difficulty in the way of educating the 
poor is this: Supposing one opens a free 
school in every village. Still it would not 
do good, for poverty in India is such. The 
poor boys would rather go to help their 
fathers in the fields or otherwise try to 
make a living, than come to school. Now 
if mountain does not come to Mahomed, 
Mahomed must go to the mountain. If 
the poor boy cannot come to education, 
education must go to Jiim. There are 
thousands of single-minded, self-sacrificing 
Sanyasins in our own country, going from 
village to village, teaching religion. If a 
part of them can be organised as teachers of 
secular things also, they will go from village 
to village in the evening with a camera, a 
globe, some maps etc., they can teach a 
great deal of astronomy and geography 
to the ignorant. By telling stories about 
different nations, they can give the poor a 
hundred times more information through 
the ear than they can got in a life-time 
through books. Men enough there are in 
India to work out this plan, but alas they 
have no money.’ 

Certainly the Ramakrishna Mission has 
not received the encouragement it deserves 
at the hands of the public and Government. 
The Prime Minister of India has said in his 
book, The Discovery of India that the 
services rendered by the Ramakrishna 
Mission to the relief of the poor is unparal- 
lelled. Why not then harness these human 
resources by proper encouragement ? 

Other organisations like the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. I. A. and ‘Servants of 
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India Society ^ mighty with proper encourage- service organisations like the Ramakrishna 


merit be expected to take up the task success- 
fully. Anyway, to entrust the work 
entirely to our young men is almost a 
chimerical suggestion. It is well known 
that our boys by the time they come out 
of the schools and colleges loose all their 
self-reliance and know only to lead a para- 
sitic existence. What lesson in self-reliance 
can these people teach the villagers. 
But with the proper guidance of social 


SAINT TYAGARAJA-VII 

B?/ Dr. V. 

In the last article, I dwelt on the various 
forms of Bhakti as the teachers of Bhakti 
marga liad described them. These I called 
Bhakti-prakaras, the same thing in different 
forms as such, like the same sweet substance 
being once sugar, sugarcandy at another time 
and so on. The subject of tliis study is 
another aspect of the varied expression of 
the sentiment of devotion in the songs of 
Tyagaraja ; it will be from the point of 
view purely of their richness of feelings 
and moods, whicli imparts to them a lyrical 
brilliance and appeal, and add a third 
dimension to Tyagaraja’s genius, that of 
poetry to his music and saintliness. In 
these songs depicting the rich variety of 
feelings and their subtle and varying shades, 
we also^nd Tyagaraja’s musical forte of 
the Sangatis comming into full play, serving 
to underline and accentuate the variations 
of the moods. In the study of this aspect, 
which marks him off prominently from his 
two other fellow composers, we shall seek 
the legitimate guidance of the Alankarikas 


Mission or the Y. M. C. A., the energy, 
idealism and social zeal of these young men 
can be canalised into channels of rural 
education and benign social activity. The 
suggestion of the Maulana to make rural 
service an integral j)art in the completion 
of the education of the youth has great 
potentialities. But it can be implemented 
only with the full co-operation of social 
service organisations already in the field. 


B: PHASES OF BHAKTI 

Raohavan 

or the Sanskrit rhetoricians and aesthetic 
critics. 

Bharata, in his Natya-sastra, spoke only 
of eight Rasas, Sringara, Vira, Karuna, 
Hasya, Adbhuta, Raudra, Bliayanaka and 
BibJiatsa. The Santa or the Rasa of quieti- 
tude had to undergo a good deal of struggle 
between the sixth and the tenth centuries, 
before it could be accepted by the majority 
of Alankarikas and the exiu'ession Nava- 
rasas came into wide vogue. It is not as if 
that before its acceptance, poets did not 
revel in it or that literature of the highest 
order did not depict tlie Santa Rasa ; in this 
land of spirituality, the sentiment of Santa 
had a dominant place from the earliest 
times ; but what is meant is that it was only 
later that it was recognised by theorists 
as a major sentiment capable of being 
shown as the leading motif of a literary 
production like a poem or drama. Similar 
is the story of the emotion of Bhakti. 
Despite its great vogue from the earliest 
times in this country’s life, the emotion of 
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Bhakti as a feeling of adoration towards 
(^d, was long considered only as a minor 
feeling, a Bliava, and not capable of being 
developed into a full-swung Rasa, as the sole 
theme of a poem or drama. In the tenth 
(tcntury, it was still struggling and Acharya 
Abhinavagupta, a great devotee, pliilosopher, 
Tantrika and aesthete, mentions Bhakti, in 
Ids commentary on tlie Natya Sastra, as an 
important accessory sentiment of the Santa 
Rasa which he strove with great effort to 
establish. But just as the much-denied 
Santa slowly attained to such state of pri- 
macy that it was considered the Rasa of 
Rasas, Bliakti also soon began to loom large 
and despite the lukewarmness of the general 
run of Alankarikas, had tlie service of some 
(listinguished advocates. It is not necessary 
to go further into tiiis history of Bhakti 
Rasa, but I may refer such of those as may 
be further interested to my book, The 
Number of Rasaa^ publisJied in the Adyar 
Library Series. 

It is tlie Bhagavata that gave the great 
impetus to the study of Bliakti from an 
increasingly aesthetic point of view. Bopa- 
deva, patronised by Hemadri, the Yadava 
minister at Devagiri, was the pioneer in 
analysing the Bhagavata in a topical 
manner, and if Bhaktas cannot ignore the 
Bhagavata, they can as litttlc afford to ig- 
nore Bopadeva’s analysis and concordance of 
tlie Bhagavata, called the Bhagavata Mnkta- 
phala and Harilila,, Bopadeva and Ids 
literary associates were the pioneers to 
study the emotion of Bhagavad-bhakti 
as a Rasa. It is from them that it went 
forth to the Bengali circle of Saiinyasin- 
devotees, among wliom Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu appeared to set another part 
of the country aflame with God - Love. 
The Alankaric elaboration of Bhakti 
Kasa reached its maximum magnitude at 


the hands of the distinguished follower of 
Mahaprabhu, Rupa Gosvamin, whose con- 
tribution to this subject consists of the two 
works Bhaktirasamrilasifidhu and Ujjvala- 
nilamani. We cannot omit to mention in 
this connection the work of Sri Madhusuda- 
na Sarasvati, the renowned Advaitic dialec- 
tician, who after scaling the heights of the 
Nirakara-vada, establishing the Formless 
Absolute, quietly wrote at the end of that 
sect ion in his Advaita Siddhi 







This Advaitin-Bhakta has given us a 
book on Bhagavad Bhakti dealt with as a 
Rasa, called the Bhagavad Bhakti Rasayana, 
What the Chaitanya school rhetoricians did 
for Krishna Bhakti, the Vaghela King, 
Visvanatha Simha did for Rama Bhakti, 
but his works arc known only in manu- 
script. Wc shall take the help, therefore, 
of these leading Bliakta> Alankarikas in 
analysing and evaluating the emotional 
richness of the outpourings of the Rama- 
filled heart of our poet-saint-musician. 

A Rasa is the developed relish able stage 
of a perxnanent mood which is called 
Sthayibhava. This development towards 
a relish able state results by the interplay 
on it of attendant emotional conditions 
which are called Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhichari or Sanchari Bhavas. Vibhava 
means Karana or cause; it is of two kinds- 
Alambana, the personal or human object 
and substratum, and Uddipana, the exci- 
tants. Anu-bhava, as the name signifies, 
means the ensuants or effects following the 
rise of the emotion. Vyabhichari or 
Sanchari Bhavas are those crossing feelings 
which are ancillary to a permanent mood. 
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A well-known illustration will make these 
concepts plain. If we take the case of 
Sringara Rasa, say between Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala, the Sthayibhava, which is a 
permanent and steadfast mood in the heart 
of the individuals, which does not go under 
even on the rise of any number of similar 
or dissimilar emotions, is Rati, the love 
which the hero and heroine have for each 
other. The human factors here form the 
Alambana Vibhavas ; Dushyanta is the 
Alambana of Sakuntala’s Rati and vice 
versa. The Uddipana Vibliava or the 
exciting causes in love are the beautiful 
background, stimulants of nature, like the 
moon, breeze, the vernal season, etc., as 
also the personal endowments, charms and 
blandishments of the lovers. The ensuant 
conditions of the individuals in love, like 
their mutual side-long glances, the sighing, 
exchange of sweet chat etc., form the Anu- 
bhavas. As it is by these consequential 
conditions that one has to portray a Rasa 
on the stage, Anubhavas form the realm of 
Abhinaya; appropriate vocal expression as 
speech or song is Vachika-Abhinaya; appro- 
priate physical action, Angika- Abhinaya; 
and lastly, Sattvika Abhinaya or repre- 
sentation of the Sattvika Ehavas, wliich I 
shall explain presently. What are the 
Vyabhichari or Sanchari bhavas ? They are, 
as already stated, those feelings which rise 
as accessory feelings to heighten the 
permanent mood; they have been given as 
thirty-three in number and are despondency, 
fatigue, suspicion, jealousy, intoxication, 
exhaustion, languor, dejection, anxiety, 
bashfulness, exultation, pride, sadnesss, 
yearning, anger, fear, cogitation and so on. 

TOimi: etc. 

How theae feelings arise, say, in a state 
of love, needs no el iborate elucidation. 


Eight more emotion-items are to be added, 
called Sattvika-bhavas ; these are separately 
mentioned, because they are prominent 
reactions in the condition of the body, 
overfilled with a particular emotion. They 
are stupefaction, tears, hair standing on 
end, perspiration, pallor, trembling, choked 
voice and loss of consciousness. These 
again need no elucidation. By the inter- 
action of all these, the permanent mood of 
a Sthayi-bhava like Rati gets nourished 
into a delectable state of relish called the 
Sringara Rasa. 

We may now easily apply these terms 
to our Bhakti Rasa. At the end of the 
last article, we spoke about the steadfast 
devotion of Rama-bhakti in Tyagaraja. 
The Sthayi-bhava of Bhakti is the mental 
state of either Rati, love, for God, as 
distinguished from Rati for a mortal perso- 
nality or, as Madhusudana Sarasvati 
explains in his Bhakti Rasayana, it is the 
attainment by the mind, of the Lord’s 
Form, This is a permanent 

state not disturbed by any condition. Tlie 
object of tliis devotional emotion is tlie 
Lord Rama. He is therefore the Alambana 
Vibhava. Of this Lord, the Alambana, 
His infinite endowments of Rupa and 
Guna, which excite the devotee’s love and 
adoration, come under Uddipana-Vibhava. 
Of these also, we have spoken under Islita- 
Devata. The other excitants are the 
company of Bhaktas, Sadhus and Bhaga- 
vatas, holy places like Kshetras and Tirthas, 
which we have dealt with under ‘ Life ’ and 
* Sadhana Love feeds and grows on 
itself and what issue forth as outward 
manifestations or Anubhavas, themselves 
act as further stimulants, just as the side- 
long glance, the smile and an one-third 
profile of the beloved excite the lover’s 
love further. Therefore, the Anubhavas 
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or Lakshanas of Bhakti or Bhaktas, like 
listening to the Lord’s story, Katha-sra- 
vana, Kirtana or singing His glory-these 
also would excite devotion and thus come 
both under Anu-bhava and Uddipana 
Vibhava, Some of the forms of Bhakti 
dealt with yesterday, like the act of wor- 
shipping Rama, worshipping His feet, serv- 
ing Him, hearing of His glory, would all 
come under Anu-bhava too, as these are 
the spontaneous manifestations of acts resul- 
ting from Bhakti. Some of the Anu-bliavas 
have also been dealt with under ‘Sadhana.* 
The most manifest Anu-bhava of Tyaga- 
raja in his state of Bhakti is in tlie realm of 
Vachika, his Kirtanas. 

The eight Sattvika Bhavas referred to, 
such as becoming benumbed, perspiration, 
liorripilation, tears etc., are manifestations 
of an advanced state of emotion and will be 
illustrated in the next article. 

Now we shall tackle the Sanchari Bhavas, 
or the different moods of the devotee. When 
I say * tackle ’ T do so purposely ; for it 
is somewhat of a task to sift and analyse 
the outpourings of the Saint under this 
head. One mood shades off into another 
and in the same song, there is the play of 
more than one feeling. Leaving the order 
of these Sanchari Bhavas, as enumerated by 
Bharata, we shall proceed in our own 
sequence and illustrate some of the more 
important moods. 

Lot us take first the initial condition of 
longing for the Lord, Autsukya as this has 
been named by Bharata. Here, of the songs 
of Tyagaraja expressing his longing in 
specific forms-to recite Rama’s name, hear 
and sing of His glory, to adore His feet, to 
worship Him and serve Him, we have 
already spoken under ‘ Namamaliatraya ’, 

‘ ^ravana,’ ‘ Kirtana,’ ‘ Padaseva,’ ‘Ar- 
ohana’ and ‘Dasya,’ Now, to some other 


specific longings of Tyagaraja, as also some 
songs depicting longing in a general form. 
For anybody representing a thing to an- 
other, the first thing needed is to catch the 
eye of the listener. The devotees always 
long for and pray for the Kataksha of God. 
Look at this in Latangi : 

“ Pray, cast your benevolent look at 
least once on me, your faithful servant who 
is even free from all evil. A look just like 
the one wliich transported Lakshmana to 
ecstasy as soon as it w^as conferred on him, 
with Sita’s concurrence, while he was 
ardently doing Padaseva to you.” 

Kanta joodumi okapari Krekanta 
joodurni. 

Bantudai velayu bagugani tappu 

tantalella rnanukonna nannu 

Alanadu Saumitri padaseva 

ehelareki seyuvela Seetato balki joochi- 
nanta pulakankitudai 

baragina yadu Tyagarajuni (Krekanta) 

In the Kalavati piece, his yearning is for 
at least a single glance of the Lord. 

Okapari joodaga rad a. 

Longing for the sight of the Lord, Darsa- 
na in general, is expressed prominently 
in some other songs. In ‘ O Raghava ’ in 
Pantuvarali, ho asks the Lord to swear 
that he would come to him, wlienever need- 
ed. In another Kalavati song, he asks : 
“ When shall I have the privilege of see- 
ing your exquisitely beautiful moon face? 
Your intimate devotees, your brothers, Sita 
etc., would be calling you away. 

Ennadu jootuno Inakulatilaka-nin 

Punnama chanduru polu mukha munu. 

A passionate longing for Rama’s darsana 
is expressed in ‘ Ra ra ma intidaka ’ in 
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Asaveri. Pray, come to my house ; I 
cannot stand the separation any longer. 
Give me the darsana of your enchanting 
face 

Ra ra ma intidaka-Talalera-muddu 
garu nee moraunu joochuchu. 

In a long Divyanama in Saurashtra, 
^Vinayamu nanu,’ Tyagaraja expresses his 
longing to have the darsana of the limbs of 
Rama, from foot to head, giving in an 
epitome of the epic the exploits of each of 
these limbs. 

*Rama kodanda Rama’ in Bhairavi, 
yearns for a single glance of His and a 
word from Him. ‘ Rarvabhauma ’ in Raga 
Panjaram yearns to listen to Rama’s charm- 
ing words. ‘*0 King of Kings, Can you 
not heartily talk a few words to me ? The 
charming words you spoke before had not 
reached my ears and I have been uneasy 
with an unfulfilled desire. Am T to keep 
on living, hoping to have tliat privilege on 
some future occasion? ” 

Rarvabhauma Rakcta Rama Manasara 
balka rada, Devata- 

* -t- * 

Muddu mudduga mataladi nadi 
Munduraga sada vedajeiituchunu 
Kaddukaddanucliii chirakalamunu 
Karaku chuiida valona Tyagarajanuta. 

“Why is it, 0 Lord, you do not talk to 
me, though I liave always danced to your 
tune ? Wliy are you angry witJi me ? ” 

Palukavemi na daivama, parulu 
Navvunadi nyayama ? 

Aluka karanamemi ra Rama nee 
Vadincliinatu adina nato 
( Poornachandrika. ) 

Nirveda is a state of despondency which 
overtakes one when a longing is not ful- 


filled or takes time to be gratified. There 
are quite a good number of instances of 
Tyagaraja crying in his despair, being 
not able to get liis Rama. See here, 
Tyagaraja losing faith even in Bhajana, 
since whenever he tried, he failed to 
find Him. 

Nee bliajana gana rasikulane 
Nendu ganara Rama 

* * 3 ^ 

Raguna nirgunamu nijamudabbaralanu 
Rfiarirnata mula marma ashtasiddhula 
Vagalu joopa santasilla gantini 
Varanana Tyagaraja vinuta 
(Nayaki). 

Hear his broken hearted wail -“To 
whom shall I unburden my agony ? My 
constant Bhajana has not ])rodueed the 
desired result. The reverse has Jia})pened. 
Starting to shape a Ganesa idol, I have 
finished by making a monkey 

Evari to ne dclpudu Raimi 
Naloni jalini 

Kavagoni sada bhajanaseya 
Karyamulaiuii veraye 
Gananatha soya koraka 
Katu vanarudai decraga 
(Manavati). 

In four songs : ‘ Toline jesina ’ in Sjiddha 
Bangala, ‘ Tolinenu jesina ’ in Kokiladh- 
wani, ‘ Toli janmamu ’ in Bilahari. and 
‘ Prarabdha mittundaga ’ in Svaravali, he 
bemoans the absence of tlic Lord from him 
and attributes Jiis failure to Jiis own past 
Karma. He has broken down so muefi that 
he who elsewhere asked “ Wliat are the 
planets and their strength ? ” — ‘ Graha- 
balamemi ’, — says in the ‘Tolinenu’ in Koki- 
ladhwani, towards the end, that Ik* has 
failed because of starting his Bhakti at aji 
Inauspicious time. 
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* Bhaktavesarau veyu vela varja kala 
memo ’ 

He then runs himself down, in a number 
of kritis, as an undeserving man ; piles, 
one upon another, his manifold disquali- 
fications, to explain why the Lord does not 
show His grace to him. These take the 
character of confession. Tyagaraja cer- 
tainly did none of tfiesc evil acts ; such 
confessional verses are found in the hymns 
of the most distinguished Saints and 
Acharyas. Their real purpose is to serve 
as confessions for us, the reciters, who revel 
in these sins. 

Hymnists like Parasara Bliatta, ami 
Ayyaval, in tJieir liymns on the l^ord’s 
Grace, tell us that the Lord’s grace comes 
mostly to such sinners. For, what is there 
in the spotless for the Grace of the Lord 
to do? The sins arc said to be the feed of the 
gluttonous Grace of the Lord, which goes 
about to appease her hunger. Of songs in 
this class, a full Pancharatna song gives a 
catalogue of tlie sins, i.e. ‘ Dudukugala ’ in 
Gaula, *' Ktulabrotuvo ’ in CJiakravaka, 

' Fnnallu dirikedi ’ in Malavasri, ‘ Nenendu 
vedakudura ’ in Karnataka Bihag, ‘ Nin- 
nanavalasina ’ in Kalyani, ‘ Noremi ’ in 
Varali, and ‘ Gattiganu nannu ’ in Begada, 
illustrate this mood well. As an example, I 
shall cite only one song: ^‘0 Ekanta 
Rama, I do not really know liow you are 
going to save me. Alas ! Mine is a despi- 
cable record, detestable for the ear. Like 
a bull astray, I have been roaming about, 
anxious only for my food. I have flattered 
born misers to earn only my sustenance, 
doing wicked deeds in the company of 
wicked men ”. 

Etula brotuvo teliya Ekanta Rainayya 
Katakatana charitamu 
Karnakathoramayya 


Pattigotti reeti bhakshinchi tirigiti 
Puttu lobhulanu pottakai tirigiti 
Dushtulato goodi dushkrityamu salpi 
Rattu jesina Tyagarajuni dayato. 

This self-depreciation would, from the 
point of view of Prapatti, come under 
Karpanya and Naichyanusandhana. 

Another run-down state is that of dej ac- 
tion and meekness, Dalnt/ay another 
important Ranch ari Bhava. Tyagaraja’s 
plaintive pleadings to Rama run to about 
seventy songs, amongst which are to be 
found some of our oft heard pieces. Some 
of these Jiave a biographical interest, as 
tliey contain references to Tyagaraja’s 
revilers, fo(\s in friends guise, harassing 
kinsmen and critics. It is hardly possible 
even to read tiieir Pallavis, not to mention 
their texts to any extent. Suflico it to 
observe that to have worked so many 
variations on the single mood speaks highly 
indeed of Tyagaraja as a poet. Just one 
song, I shall read, to bear this out. 

A wonderful act of the Lord in His great 
love for His devotee, a U7iique act of God, 
Devakriya, is remembered by Tyagaraja in 
‘ Nati mata marachitivo ’ in tlie appro- 
priately named Raga, Devakriya, Tyagaraja 
reminds the Lord of it and asks whethej* 
He has forgotten those words of His. “ Why 
are you frequently worrying yourself ? All 
this prosperity of mine (i.e. of the Lord’s) 
is yours, so you said, and have you forgotten 
those words ? Do you not remember when 
you said tJioso words ? Your coronation 
was over ; dancing girls Iiad come in and 
you were witnessing their exquisite dance. 
Suddenly, your eye fell on me, in that 
gatJiering. I was at some corner, standing 
entranced at the darsana of your blessed 
feet. At once, you asked Bharata, who 
was waving the chowrie for you, to stop 
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lest it should hide your view of me. And 
then you told Bharata that you contem- 
plated giving me some boons. All that, 
have you forgotten ? ” 

Nati mata marachitivo 0 Rama chinna 
Mati matiki napai mannana cheyuchu 
Etiki yochana i bhagyamu ncedanu 
Tarunula bagu narianamulu joochuvela 
Charanamulanu kanine karaguchu 
sevimpa 

Bharatuni kara chamarauiununilpuchu 
Kurunanu Tyagaraja varadudani 
balkina. 

Vitarka is tlie feeling of doubt and 
cogitation. In * E Ramuni nammitivo ’ in 
Vakulabharana, he asks himself whether he 
has worshipped the correct Rama. And in 
‘ Palintuvo palimpavo ’ in Kaiitamani, 
Tyagaraja says that he has, of course, fol- 
lowed his Guru’s teacliings and worshipped 
accordingly, but he was not sure if Rama 
will protect him or not. In theKalyani 
song, ‘ Rama nivadu he says that ho docs 
not know whether Rama would come or not 
or what the effect of liis wwship of the 
Lord in the past w^as going to be. 

Amarslia or anger is another leading 
8anchari Bhava. Here again, as in Hainya, 
there arc some seventy pieces, many of 
w hich are popularly sung. Here too, is to 
be appreciated tlic play of Tyagaraja’s 
fancy. From gentle ventilation of grievance 
and remonstrance, these go up to anger and 
abuse. Again and again Tyagaraja asks 
Rama, if Rama could protect and help a 
mere monkey (and that, one Who forgot Ids 
promise), a Rakshasa, a hunter Guha w’ho 
could spread only leaves for bed, and a 
huntress, Sabari, who could only give her 
Ucchishta, wliy could He not come to Tyaga- 
raja’s rescue. (‘Mari mari ninne ‘Manama 
leda ‘ Yochana ’ and ‘ Paraku nikelara ’.) 
See some of his other accusations : 


“ You have no love for the poor and the 
holy” (Nee dasanu dasuda) 

“Is there none to question you.? ” (En- 
nallu yuraka) 

“ Who has bit your ears ? Your mind has 
changed ” (Neekevari bodhana) 

“ You are capable of saying one thing at 
one time and another at another time ” 
(Atta Balukudu) 

“ What pleasure do you derive by speak- 
ing untruth to me ?” (Tsala Kallaladu) 
“Have you no self-respect ? Have you 
no attachment ? ” (Manama leda) 

“ When I approacli you with familiarity, 
you got stuck up, like the king that you 
are ”. (Rama Rama Rama) 

Should you show enmity to me ? 
(Ramabhiraraa in Saveri) 

“ Why do you stint in blessing with your 
grace, as if you have to purchase it and dole 
it out V (Koniade) 

In ‘ Tanamidane* in Bhooshavali, Tyaga- 
raja accepts that he has to lose temper and 
abuse the Lord. 

Okavela Kopakinchi minu doom 
ehuntigani Rama Tyagarajanuta. 

Finally, look at this in ‘Rama Rama 
Rama Sita ’ in Huseni, where, after having 
said all this, Tyagaraja says : Having 
affectionately sung your praises, should I in 
the end, have to say all these things ?” 

‘ Mati ’ is clarity of understanding born of 
proper learning and valuation of things 
and the reaching to correct solutions by 
deliberation. According to Abhinavagupta- 
charya, this is a very intimate accessory 
mood of Santa and, hence, of Bhakti Rasa 
too. The reflection of .a clear cultured 
mind that has appreciated clearly the 
issues involved in this Bhakti Yoga is evi- 
dent in the many songs that we considered 
under Sadhana sampat, showing Nitya- 
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nitya-vastu-viveka, Vairagya, Samadamadi, 
as also those that we considered under the 
Saint’s Reformist Zeal. Here we shall 
particularly note some of the songs in 
which Tyagaraja tells the Lord about his 
own equipment and qualifications. 

In ‘Neeve nanneda jesite ’ in Saurashtra, 
Tyagaraja says that he has fully understood 
that he had taken to the right path, when 
he chose devotion to Rama and proposes to 
continue to court Satsanga and chant the 
Lord’s Name. ‘ Rama ninnu vina * in 
Sankarabharana says that Tyagaraja has 
understood well the truth that Rama and 
His Sattvic Bhakti were the only means of 
crossing the Samsara. In ‘ Anandaman- 
andamayenu ’ in Bhairavi, he gives quite a 
long list of his own qualifications ; firm in- 
stallation of the Lord’s feet in his heart, 
prayer, abandoning bad company, resig- 
nation to God, fear of sins, subjugation of 
passions and sex, faith in Rama Nama, 
conquest of worries, discrimination of the 
real worth, or rather, the worthlessness of 
material wealth, meditation and so on. 

‘ Manavini Vinuma ’ in Jayanarayani is 
another statement of Tyagaraja’s spiritual 
equipment. 

AUied to this is Dhriti or contentment and 
happiness born of Realisation of object and 
the absence of sorrow, even when some are 
not realised. In ‘ Ninnu vina ’ in Navarasa 
kannada, Tyagaraja expresses a mood of 
satisfaction — that his ears are full of 
Rama’s stories, his lips feel blessed in 
utttering His Name, whatever he sees, he 
sees as Rama and even distasteful things 
become relishable and verily he has secured 
his fruit in Rama. 

Similarly in ‘ Nannu palimpa’ in Monana, 
he expresses his gratification at the Lord 
coming walking all the way to bless him. 
His gratification (in *Dasarathi ni rinamu, 


Todi ) at seeing his own songs of Rama 
popular in distant parts and his expression 
of grath)ude to the Lord who thus spread 
his fame, is also a shade of this Sanchari 
bhava of Dhriti. More of this we shall see 
tomorrow, when we review the spiritual 
experience or Bhagavad Anubhava of 
Tyagaraja. 

Smriti. While Mati is only an intimate 
accessory of Bhakti, Smriti, the Sanchari 
bhava of memory or remembering is one of 
the forms or of the very nature of the 
Bhakti - consciousness. This also we have 
illustrated under forms of Bhakti, Smara- 
na, dealt with yesterday. 

Harsha or delight goes with Dhriti, as 
soon as the object longed for in Autsukya is 
gained. The minor feeling of delight in 
accessory gains alone would constitute tliis 
accessory Sanchari bhava ; for, the joy of 
attaining the main object itself would be of 
the form of tlie main Rasa. Thus, joy at 
meeting Sadhus and in doing the various 
acts of devotion such as Sravana, Kirtana, 
Padasevana, Archana,— in fact, in all the 
Anubhavas of Bhakti — would constitute 
this Harsha. Of these joys, we have 
already spoken. The joy on obtaining the 
vision of the Lord or on the Lord Himself 
coming is the Rasa of realisation itself, 
which we shall deal in the next article. 

Mada : Elation on obtaining the Lord or 
anything pertaining to Him is the only kirui 
of elation possible in Bhakti. This closely 
follows Dhriti and Harsha, the satisfaction 
and joy on obtaining the Lord’s grace, vision 
etc. It often expresses itself in the words 
“ Blessed am I ” and similar forms of self- 
congratulation. For instance, in ‘ Sita 
manohara ’ in Rama manohari, we find 
Tyagaraja saying “I feel blessed to hear 
people say that I am your own. I have 
been supremely fortunate These are all 
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Bhavas intimately related to realisation ; 
we have to reserve fuller reviews of these 
to our final stage in the next artiAe. 

Other Sanchari Bliavas, like fatigue, sus- 
picion, exhaustion, careworn-ness, sadncss- 
these are found in many of the songs 
expressing Nirveda, Dainya and Amarsha. 
Sadness or Vishada is an under-cairrent in 
all these complaints, mild or wild, uttered 
by Tyagaraja in his suIToring, “ How long 
am I to bear tJiis ? How long am I to 
suffer ? ” are expressions of sorrow that 
frequently occur in tiiese songs. We shall 
see just one piece as a sample of this suffer- 
ing and vsorrow, ‘ Paid Rama ramana ’ in 
Varali, which also sliows Tyagaraja’s poetic 
gifts for similes; “How long am 1 to 
suffer and liow long to bear it ? Can a 
gentle delicate jasmine flower stand the hit 
of a rough stone? How can a cucumber 
fruit boar a tight iron belt ? Should a 
parrot be assailed by J3rahmastra ? Jf 
parents abandon, where is the way for a 
son ? Can butter stand the blow' of a 
sword ? 

Entani sairiiituue 

Nemani vegintu Hare Kama 

Cheti malle poovu kundradi korva bodu 

Dosa pandu kettu Rama tosu ninupa 
gattu 

Ahaha ! chilukaku Brahmastramunaku 
taguna 

Talli tandri brova kunte tanayuni 
kedova 

Dova deva vciina katti debba korchu 
konuchuna Hare Rama. 

Ghapalata is impatience in rushing to do 
a wrong thing, under the sw ay of emotion. 
This could be illustrated by ‘ Aparadha- 
mulanu ’ in Varali, quoted by me in the last 
article in which Tyagaraja asks Rama to 
pardon him for his impatience and impor- 
tunity. 


Aparadha mula norva samayamu 
Kripa joodumu ghanamayya na 
Chapala chittudai manaserugakana 
J ali pettu koni moralanidu 


In fact much of what Tyagaraja said in 
anger, remonstrance and grievance, which 
we considered under Amarsha is caused by 
the sanchari bhava of chapalata. 

In another series of songs, we find Tyaga- 
raja taking some liberty with the Lord and 
jocularly expressing his praise of the Lord 
or his pleading with Him, or his venting 
his anger on Him. Some of these are like 
the well-known Ninda-stuti ; for instance, 
this ; ‘ Sita Nay aka ’ in Ritigaula : “ 0 

Lord of Sita ! How^ you got up the moun- 
tain (like Tirupati), unable to stand tlie 
worrying by the Bhaktas ! Have you run 
away to the island of Srirangam to sleep 
there and prevent devotees coming to you 
w'itli appeals of distress ? Have you your- 
self started begging Bali Cliakravarti, 
foreseeing that you w^orc likely to be', troub- 
led by devotees begging of you ? Have 
you joined the monkeys to scare those who 
(;ome to see you? Have you stolen the 
Saris of Gopis, seeing that Kiichela the ill- 
clad Bhakta, may come to you for being 
relieved of his poverty ? ” 

The fancy pertaining to the stealing of 
the Gopis’ saris, in order to help a devotee 
later on, reminds us of an older Sanskrit 
verse, in which the poet says that the Lord 
collected the saris with the knowdedge that 
later he would have to send them to Drau- 
padi in her distress. 


g*Ti^ srenfoi i 

^ 3tRT% sft?# ii 


In a Narma-Prarthana, Tyagaraja refers 
to Hama’s long wanderings in the forest 
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and asks him to lay himself down to rest 
in Tyagaraja’s heart. 

Badilika deera pavvalinchave satalani 
duritamunu tegakosee 
Sarvabhauma Saketa Rama. 

In ‘ Rainachandra nidaya ’ n Surati, he 
asks Rama why His grace does not flow 
towards Tyagaraja ; “Is it because you 
are dispirited by the fatigue of forest life 
and its rigours, or because you are angry 
that you have been called a woman? ” 
The last is a reference to Sita asking Rama 
Avhether he was a woman, to be so afraid of 
taking her along with Iiim to the forest. 

In ‘Mamava Raghuraina ’ in Saranga, he 
asks Rama if his store of mercy had been 
washed away by the ocean, when Rama 
Avas lying there, whether his arrows had 
been broken in tlie battle, if his truthfulness 
liad gone with the forest and if his divinity 
got lost when he took the human form. Sec 
tliis, another Ninda-stuti, ‘Adigi sukhamu > 
ill Madhyamavati, “ Who has ever enjoyed 
happiness by asking you for it, O Lord ! ’’ 
Sita was attached to you and she went to 


the forest, was taken away by Ravana and 
then you yourself sent her away. Surpanaka 
desired to marry you and lost her nose. 
Narada wanted to know your Maya and 
you made him a woman. Durvasas asked 
for food and lost his appetite. Devaki 
asked for a son and you gave him to 
Yasoda. To attain their Lord, Gopis had 
to give up their lords.” 

Refering to the drama on earth played 
by the Lord as Ramavatar, in the company 
of Sita, of His brother, of Hanuman, etc., 
Tyagaraja asks the Great Actor “Why are 
you enacting this play ? Did your wife 
ask of you diamond ornaments or did your 
brothers or parents want food ? Or, have 
your devotees been inviting you for a long 
time to stage this Nataka of Yours ? ” 


Etavuna nerchitivo Rama 
Endu kinda gasi 


Seeta Lakshin ana Bliarata Ripughiu^ 
Vatatmajulato iiadu nataka 
Alu vajrala sommulii adigiro 
Anujulu talli tandrulu aniiamadigiro 
Seclulaina varabliaktulu bilachiro 
Chirakalumu Tyagaraja nuta nee. 


(Yadukula kambhoji) 


VIVEKANANDA ON SPlRlTO'Xi^EALlSATION 

By ‘JiBENDKA* 

Vivekananda in his Yoga aphorisms of taken as a law of spiritual life ; as such wo 
Patanjali mentions several obstacles in the must not allow ourselves to be disturbed or 
Avay of the spititual seeker, such as, ill- disheartened by tliein. He calls upon us to 
health, lethargy, doubt, depression, lack of ’ persevere because all progress jiroceeds by 
enthusiasm, non-attainment of concentration such rise and fall. Spiritual truths are not 
and falling away from the concentrated as easy of access, verification and attain- 
state of mind once attained etc. etc. This is ment as moral, aesthetic and intellectual 
almost a universal experience and may be truths, objects and pursuits. They are not 
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only more exacting and difficult but tax 
infinitely more of patience and perseverance, 
having an altogether different method of 
attainment. That method is inner, intros- 
pective, psychological and not outer, objec- 
tive, physical. ‘ Sharp as the blade of a 
razor, long, difficult and hard to cross’ — that 
is how the Upanishad describes the way to 
freedom — freedom from ignorance, attach- 
ment, fear and slavery that constitute our 
present daily existence. 

There is no smooth and unimpeded 
progress here, no cantering off to an easy 
goal — a goal that is the very consumma- 
tion of human destiny and that lies at 
the summit of all human aspiration and 
effort. Vivekananda therefore laid great 
stress on the need of faith and confidence 
and exhorted us always to keep up a sunny 
and buoyant cheerfulness through all the 
vicissitudes of the journey. ‘ The first sign’, 
sl^s he, ‘ that you are becoming religious 
is that you are becoming cheerful. When a 
man is gloomy that may be dyspepsia, but it 
is not religion. A pleasurable feeling is the 
nature of Sattva. Everything is pleasurable 
to the Sattvika man, and when this comes, 
know that you are progressing in Yoga.’ 
Bases of sjuritual life such as purity, calm, 
peace, equality take long, often very long to 
establish themselves and they must be 
solid, strong and secure before any super- 
structure of massive and enduring spiritua- 
lity can be built. Otherwise upon the basis 
of passing and fitful experiences only, 
often turbid and delusive on account of 
existing impurities, if we build, all our 
efforts may at any moment come to nought. 
This then accounts for the extreme tardi- 
ness of the growth and development of 
spiritual consciousness in the seeker. As in 
everything else, so here also there are laws 
and conditions that ha . e to be scrupulously 


observed and fulfilled before there can be 
any definitive achievement. Says Sri Auro- 
bindo, ‘ There must be a total and sincere 
surrender ; there must be an exclusive self- 
opening to the divine Power ; there must be 
a constant and integral choise of the Truth 
that is descending, a constant and integral 
rejection of the falsehood.’ Let us see what 
is Vivekananda’s recipe in this matter : 

Truth never comes where lust and fame 
and greed 

Of gain reside. No man who thinks 
of woman 

As his wife can ever perfect be ; 

Nor he who owns the least of things, 
nor he 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass thro’ 
Maya’s gates. 

So, give these up, Sannyasin bold ! 
Say — “ Om tat sat Om 

Inspired words which should be written in 
letters of gold and inscribed in the heart 
of every spiritual seeker ! This is the ker- 
nel of spiritual truth, the essence and core 
t)f all spirituality. Here is the mantravi 
which we have only to work out and realise 
by a patient and persistent practice. The 
supreme call of the Eternal and Infinite 
upon us is, ‘ Give up ‘ Abandon every- 
thing and take refuge in Me alone,’ says 
Sri Krishna in the Gita. A pertinent ques- 
tion to ask ourselves is, are we sincere ? If 
so, we must be fully prepared to follow the 
path chalked out for us by these mighty 
giants of spirituality. ‘ For men everything 
in life is infected with fear,’ quotes Viveka- 
nanda from the Upanishad, it is vairagyam 
alone that constitutes fearlessness’. Again, 

‘ Renunciation and renunciatoin alone is 
the real secret, the mulamantram of all 
Realisation.” But that demands strength, 
immense and formidable strength such as is 
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vouchsafed only to those who are absolutely 
pure, simple and sincere. The sages are one 
in declaring that this Self cannot be realis- 
ed by the weak. Any weakness, any attach- 
ment, any desire other than the desire for 
the divine Truth will vitiate the spiritual 
endeavour. 

Vivekananda therefore laid tlie greatest 
stress on Realisation. Realisation, he says, 
is religion : it is being and becoming, not 
hearing and acknowledging — it is the 
whole soul becoming changed into what it 
believes. Religion was not to him as to the 
vast majority of us mere intellectual assent. 
It was something concrete, tangible and in- 
tensely real. Only the man who has 
actually perceived God and Soul has religion. 
Others are talking machines. He therefore 
raised his stentorian voice against the 
prattler, the man of mere intellect who has 
no realisation of spiritual truths. ‘ What 
right has a man to say that he has a soul if 
he does not feel it, or that there is a God if 
he does not see Him ? Or again in an ora- 
cular vein as in the Upanishads, “Things of 
subtler planes have to be realised. Will 
talking do that ? So give up all vain talk. 
Read only those books which have been 
written by persons who have had realisa- 
tion.” He preferred the materialists to tlie 
so-called devotees because of their frank and 
sincere denial of God. They are much better 
than those religious atheists who are insin- 
(iere, who talk and fight about religion, yet 
never want it, never try to understand and 
realise it. Who wants God, as^s he in 
despair? We want everything but God — 
that is the melancholy truth that confronted 
him everywhere. A yogi, he held, must al- 
ways practise. All his energies must be 
concentrated on the one supreme object of 
his life. He should have no 'other thought, 
ro other aim, no other preoccupation. Each 


thought,^ each impulse in us has to be cons- 
tantly reminded in the language of the 
Upanishad that ‘ That is Brahman and not 
this that men here adore.’ Life is short and 
time is fleeting. There is no room for dis- 
traction or dissipation of energy. Book- 
knowledge may be good for those who 
want only an illumined mental idealism but 
for an essential spiritual change of con- 
sciousness involving a change of life and na- 
ture, practice is necessary, steady, clieerful 
and constant practice on the lines laid down 
in the Shastras and in obedience to the 
command of the Guru. ‘ The one thing 
necessary,’ he adds, ‘is to be stripped of our 
vanities — the sense that wo possess any 
spiritual wisdom, and to surrender ourselves 
completely to the guidance of the Guru. 
The Guru only knows w hat will lead us to- 
wards perfection. We are quite blind to it. 
We do not know anything. This sort of 
humility will open the door of our heart for 
spiritual truths. Truth will never come into 
our minds so long as there will remain the 
faintest shadow of Ahankar (egoism). All 
of you should try to root out this devil from 
your heart. Complete self-surrender is the 
only way to spiritual illumination.’ 

Ignorance, says Vivekananda, is the root 
cause of all our miseries and the greatest 
ignorance is to think that we, the free, 
immortal, pure and perfect Spirit, are 
little minds and little bodies. Ego is the 
form taken by this ignorance and is at the 
root of all the evils of life. ‘As soon 
as I think that I am a little body, I want 
to preserve it, to protect it, to keep it nice, 
at the expense of other bodies ; then 
you and I become separate. As soon as 
this idea of separation comes, it opens the 
door to all mischief and leads to all misery.’ 
Again, ‘ It is superstition caused by igno- 
rance that makes us feel heat and cold, 
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pain and pleasure. It is our business to rise 
above this superstition, and the Yogi shows 
us how we can do this. It has been de- 
monstrated that under certain mental con- 
ditions, a man may be burned, yet he will 
feel no pain. The difficulty is that this 
sudden upheaval of the mind comes like a 
whirlwind one minute, and goes away the 
next. If however we gain it through yoga, 
we shall permanently attain to the separa- 
tion of the Self from the body.’ Our life 
in the ignorance is so constituted that the 
ego is the pivot round which the whole of 
our existence turns. We always sense, feel, 
think, act and react in terms of this sepa- 
rate J, Mo and Mine. 

The ego is not our true self but only a 
temporary formation on the surface to 
serve a certain line of development and 
action in the process of our spiritual 
evolution. ‘ For this reason,’ says Sri 
Aurobindo, Nature invented the ego that 
the individual might disengage himself 
from the inconscienco or subconscience of 
the mass and become an independent living 
mind, life-power, soul, spirit, co-ordinating 
liimself with the world around him but not 
drowned in it and separately inexistent and 
ineffective... he has to find himself as the 
mentaliand vital ego before he can find him- 
self as the soul or spirit.’. Still to find his 
egoistic individuality is not to know himself; 

‘ Therefore,’ continues Sri Aurobindo, ‘ a 
time must come when man has to look below 
the obscure surface of his egoistic being and 
attempt to know himself ; he must set out to 
find the real man ; without that he would 
be stopping sliort at Nature’s primary edu- 
cation and never go on to her deeper and 
larger teacliings ; however great, his practi- 
cal knowledge and efficiency, he would be 
only a little higher than the animals.’ 

* Without the knowledge of the Spirit/ 


says Vivekananda, * all material knowledge 
is only adding fuel to fire, only giving into 
the hands of selfish man one more instru- 
ment to take what belongs to others; to live 
upon the. life of others", instead of giving up 
his life for them.’ Spiritual life demands 
an entire liquidation of ego and personality, 
i.e., the small, ignorant, limited little. per- 
sons what we now are so that we may be- 
come what Vivekananda terms universal 
individual, seeing through all eyes, working 
through all hands, feeling through all 
hearts, thinking through all minds, living in 
all beings. The central truth of spiritual 
life is to give ourselves wholly- to the 
Divine “without demand, without condition, 
without reservation” so that everything in 
us shall belong to the Divine and nothing 
be left to the ego or given to any other 
power. “ Ask nothing ; want nothing 
in return. Give what you Jiave to give ; it 
will come back to you but do not think of 
that now. It will come back multiplied — a 
thousandfold — but the attention must not 
be on that now. You have tlie power to 
give. Give, and there it ends.* This Is 
how Vivekananda teaches us the secret of 
unconditional self-giving and surrender 
which is the sine qua non of all spiritual 
existence. 

Since the goal of all spiritual life is the 
realisation of Self and union with the 
Divine, this union can only be brought about 
by a progressive dissolution of our ego — 
the ego that separates us from God and all 
other thipgs and beings and attaches an 
inordinately high and exaggerated import- 
ance to itself, its own life, works and 
activities. Therefore the first reckoning we 
have to mend is the relation that at 
present exists between ourselves and otliers 
who constitute the world- We live in tlio 
world, are a j^art of it and are dependent 
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upon it for the least of our thoughts and 
activities and yet this patent and glaring 
truth seems always to escape our view. The 
sharp separateness of our individual being 
to which we are so profoundly attached is 
only a fiction because the whole world is an 
interrelated and interdependent unit and 
whatever our individual strength, capacity, 
knowledge and efficiency, without the sym- 
pathy, support, help and co-operation, nay 
even without the clash, conflict, resistance 
and opposition offered by others, no 
single individual action in the cosmos is 
possible. But at present we keep a false 
account. We are infinitely important to 
tlie world but to us the world is negligible. 
Wo alone are important to ourselves (Sri 
Aurobindo). Tliis self-importance, self-love 
and vanity, vanity of birth, wealth and 
learning and worst of all vanity of the worker 
in the spiritual seeker — tliese primary egois- 
tic instincts, then, with their necessary 
accompaniments of anger, hatred, jealousy, 
contempt, condemnation, criticism and in- 
tolerance of others must be completely 
eradicated from our nature if we are ever 
to rise out of the limitation of our pheno- 
menal being to the unity, freedom, vastness 
find truth of the Spirit. The gradual dis- 
appearance of the ego is the one sure and 
infallible sign of our progress towards the 
Truth. 

‘ We must go the Reality. Renuncia- 
tion will take us to it. Renunciation is the 


very basis of our true life ; every moment 
of goodness and real life that we enjoy, is 
when we do not think of ourselves. This 
little separate self must die. Then we shall 
find that we are in the Real, and that 
Reality is God, and He is our true nature, 
and He is always in us and with us. Lot us 
live in Him and stand in Him. It is the 
only joyful state of existence. Life on the 
plane of the Spirit is the only life, and let 
us all try to attain to this realisation. ’ 
Again. ‘ It is only by giving up this world,’ 
says ho ‘ that the other comes ; never 
through holding on to this one. Never yet 
was there a great soul wlio had not to reject 
sense pleasures and enjoyments to acquire 
his greatness.” As giving up the world 
might lead to all sorts of misunderstanding 
on the part of his countrymen due to the 
traditional association of the idea with the 
so-called and not real Sannyasa, viz. with- 
drawal from life and retirement into seclu- 
sion and inactivity, he has thus explained 
himself : — ‘ To give up the world is to for- 
get the Ego, to know it not at all, living in 
the body but not of it. Until we give up the 
world manufactured by the ego, never can 
wc enter the kingdom of heaven.’ Again, 
“ When a man is under the control of his 
senses he is of ^})o world. When lie has 
controlled the senses, he has renounced.’ 
As a consequence and corollary of all this, 
he simply but significantly exhorted, 'Forgot 
yourself. This is the first lesson to learn.’ 




WAS THE BUDDHA A SOCIAL REFORMER ? 

[Repboduced From The ‘ Buddhist M 


To see the Buddha merely as a social reformer is to miss the main 
emphasis of his life arid gospel which was the recognition of the inherent 
unhappiness in life and its removal. It is very significant that Buddha in his 
own case first removed this suffering from his life by illumination and then 
started on world reform, by preaching the Way to it. Herein is a warning to 
social reformers that before they set out to reform the world they have to 
reform themselves ; or in more precise words, self-reformation is the first and 
surest step towards world reformation. The following article which we have 
reproduced by kind courtesy of the * Buddhist ’ brings out this truth about 
social reform and social reformers. 

While we fully agree with the view of the "BuddhisV that the ideal kind 
of social reform begins with oneself and that the ordinary social reformers impose 
themselves upoji others due to a sense of incompleteness in themselves, we feel 
that we should give the status of spiritual sadhana to all social service done 
i7i a spirit of dedication. An unillumined sadhaka certainly reaps the benefit 
of mental purification by doing social service as dedicated action. Not only 
that: if we lay down that social reform to be worth the name must emanate 
from selfAllumined souls, we would be giving an emphasis that is too 
qualitative* India cannot afford to make such a qualitative emphasis at the 
cost of quantity. India requires, and has accepted, social service both as a 
Sadhana and as a Sadhyopaya. India has room for the service of both the 
Bodhisatvas and average aspiring souls. — Ed. 


In recent times the people, of this country 
have been going tlirough the spectacle of 
witnessing numerous Buddhist organi- 
sations taking to that type of work usually 
called ‘ social service 

So much cjiiphasis is being placed on 
work of this nature that many mushroom 
organisations (with the word “Buddhist” 
attached to them) have been springing up 
with social service as the sole objective. 
Not that social service (even though it is, 
after all essentially patchwork in a capita- 
list social order) should be wholly condemn- 
ed ; but, when it becomes almost a mania, 
as is now apparent with Buddhist organisa- 
tions, one gets the eerie feeling that social 
service is only a faca 'o by which certain 


frustrated people try to conceal their in- 
ability to tackle their own individual 
problems. Many who seek to make social 
service the sole objective of Buddhist 
orgnisations argue that the Enlightened One 
was fundamentally a social reformer and 
thus try to vindicate their standpoint. 
What follows is an attempt to investigate 
into the correctness of calling the Buddha a 
‘ social reformer 

What is the usual connotation of the 
term ‘ social reformer ’ ? This will have to 
be made clear first ; for, it is in such a back- 
ground that the aptness of the role assigned 
to tlie Buddha will have to be evaluated. 

Let us examine the mental attitude of 
the typical social reformer. Is not hi^^ 
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iTork essentially eye-wash ? One common 
characteristic of almost all social reformers 
is that they mistake the symptom for the 
disease. For instance, a festering wound 
on one’s leg is an index to the presence of 
bad blood inside one’s body. 

Now, however much one may treat the 
wound extern illy, the treatment would bo 
of no avail unless the blood is purified. For, 
after all, the sore on the leg is only an out- 
ward manifestation of the rottenness of the 
blood inside. Hence the cure will be only 
momentary. Now social reform is of the 
nature of these momentary cures. And 
social reformers, as they are commonly 
understood, are those who attempt to do 
patchwork mistaking the symptom for the 
disease. 

It is in the nature of their work to be 
defective, for if one understands rightly, 
the social maladjustments which social re- 
formers try to rectify, are but the effects of 
mostly psychological causes, purely individ- 
ual. Now, one individual cannot tackle 
another’s psychological diseases. He can 
only tell another how he tackled his own 
problems. Tiie other will liavo to solve his 
problems, which are purely Lis, on his own. 
That is to say, one cannot reform another. 
(Dhamma.pada : verse 160). 

He who ties to reform, is under a delu- 
sion. Thus must all reformers ultimately 
fail. And it is because of the non-under- 
standing of the real nature of the problems 
which they tackled tliat social reformers 
like Shaftesbury, Wilberforce and Abraham 
Lincoln, even in spite of their good work, 
left behind them a legacy of economic 
exploitation, slavery and racial prejudice. 

The trouble is that almost all these so- 
called social reformers take society as an 
end in ijself and try to treat it as a com- 
ponent 8elf*existent uniti wUob it is not. 


It is not society as such which has the 
disease, but the individuals who band 
themselves collectively into a society for 
purposes of exploiting and being exploited. 
The paruicular aspects of social maladjust- 
ments which reformers try to tackle are 
therefore only the various ways in wliich 
the ultimate disease of ignorance (avidya) 
manifests itself. In thus trying to depart- 
mentalize social maladjustments into 
various separate dis3ases, social reformers 
commit the initial and most colossal 
blunder. 

Their rationalistic intellectualism com- 
partmentalizes life into different faculties 
and, as a result, they treat the manifesta- 
tion of the diseases and not the disease 
itself failing to view life as a process of 
becoming (bhava) always surging up anew. 
They fail to realise that ‘ it is the eternal 
buoyancy of youthful life, which finds in 
every now contact a now re-birth, which 
makes the heart beat in unison wijh the 
whole nature.’ 

In this context, therefore, let us view 
the Buddha’s role. Was the Buddha a 
reformer who tried to deal with a particular 
aspect of social disorder such as economic 
exploitation, caste prejudice or racial discri- 
mination or did he address himself to inves- 
tigating as to why man was inherently un- 
happy ? Did he concern hi nself with find- 
ing out as to why society as a whole was 
miserable or as to why man as an individual 
whether rich or poor, high of low was filled 
with sorrow ? That he was concerned with 
the latter problem is clearly evident from 
the questions he asked Channa, the chario- 
teer, on his royal visits round the city when 
his eyes fell on an old man, a leper, a dead 
body and finally on an ascetic. 

These sights made him determined to 
understand correctly (sammaditthi) the real 
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nature of things. He was not worried 
about preparing a medicine to stop old age, 
dis 'asf'i and death. He concerned himself 
with finding out why man felt sad when 
subject to growth and decay. It was this 
which brought him insight (vipassana) or 
enlightenment (bxldhi). He discovered that 
man was unhappy because he viewed him- 
self as a porman(mt being (sakkaya-ditthi) 
which thus made him see the impermanence 
of all things (sabbo sankara anicca) as 
misery (dukkha). 

Thus did he prcacli that all exploitation 
and social maladjustment, w'hatever form 
it took, social, religious, or economic was 
produced by the non- understanding of the 
soulless (annttrt) nature of all beings. Thus 
social barm my is brought not by patchwork 
miscalled s )cial scr\ric(‘, but by right living 
(sammajiva) based on the disappcarcncc of 
the I-delusion. And this understanding of 
the SJHilless nature of all beings was to be 
attained by the wise each for himself. 

Tlius Buddha was not in tlie line of social 
reformers, as wc commonly understand 
them to be. He never attempted to under- 
take the impossible by trying to reform 
another, much less society. He merely 
showed the way and left others to follow. 
Hence the uniqueness both of the man and 
of his Dliamma. 

But this must not blind us to the 
immense work that the Buddha undertook 
(after enlightenment, of course) to stamp 
out the abjininable social and economic 
conditions that existed in his ow n day. He 
thunder ’d against vested interests, • caste 
prejudices, racial antagonisms and worked 
for the brotherhood of m n. Ncverbhekss 
he never made such ameliorative work an 
end in itseli . It was merely a means to* 


wards achieving a higher end, that is, to 
create the conditions that will facilitate 
man to understand his true nature. For 
economic, social and even religious exploi, 
tation only prevent man from exercising his 
intelligence. And this clouding of man’s 
mental vision only gives him w rong values. 

Thus the Buddha’s creation of a monastic 
order, though it helped a great deal to 
institutionalise Buddhism- -and it is a fetter 
in itself, must be viewed in the light of 
the arguments deduced above. That the 
Sangha has to-day become polluted and 
corrupt is not the Buddha’s fault. It is in 
the nature of all organisations to become 
so with the passage of time ; more so is it 
in the case of the Sangha whoso origin 
dates back to nearly 2,500 years ago. To 
sum up, then : Buddhist organisations 
would do well to think twice before they 
embark on extensive social service work. 
The Buddha’s role as a social reformer is 
of a unique nature. To quote him in order 
to vindicate our attempt to conceal our 
own problems by social work would be 
deliberate falsehood and deception. It will 
be escapism of the first degree ; and this is ^ 
directly contradictory to the very doctrine 
of the Buddha. Much of the work done 
to-day in the name of social service, reveals 
itself to be but an attempt, on the part of 
those who undertake such work to foist 
themselves on their fellow-beiiigs duo to a 
feeling of incompleteness on their own 
part. This is another type of exploitation. 
Pa'seal once wrote, ‘ most of the mischief 
in the world would never happen, if men 
would be content to sit still in their par- 
lours.’ This is something which Buddhist 
organisations should seriously consider 
before taking to social service. 
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A imie of siock-iaMng 

We reproduce below extracts from a 
letter which Desabhakta Konda Venkata- 
ppayya of Andhradesa wrote to Mahatma 
Gandhi depicting the condi:.ions prevailing 
there. Gandhiji read out these extracts at 
the prayer meeting to which he announced 
Jiis decision to go on fast indefinitely. 

“The one great problem, apart from 
many other political and economic issues of 
very complicated nature, is the moral 
degradation into which the men in Congress 
circles have fallen. I cannot say much 
about other Provinces but in my Province, 
the conditions are very deplorable. The 
taste of political power has turned th(ir 
heads. Several of the M. L. A.s and 
M. L. C.s are following the policy of make 
1 ay-while-the sun-shines, making mon^y 
by the use of influence, even to the extent 
of obstructing the administration of justice 
in the criminal courts presided over by 
Magistrates. Even the District Collectors 
and other Revenue Officials do not feel 
free in the discharge of their duties on 
account of the frequent interference by 
the M. L. A.s and M. L. C.s on behalf of 
their partisans. A strict and honest officer 
cannot hold his position, for, false reports 
are carried against him to the Ministers 
who easily lend their ears to these unprinci- 
pled self-seekers. 

“Sw'araj was the only all-absorbing 
passion which goaded men and women to 
follow your leadership. But now that the 
goal had been reached, all moral restrictions 
have lost their power on most of the 
fighters in* the great struggle who are join- 
ing hands even with those who were sworn 
opponents of the national movement and 
who^ now, for their personal ends enlist 


themselves as Congress members. The 
situation is growing intolerable every day 
with the result that the Congress as well as 
the Congress Government have come into 
disrepute. 

“ The recent municipal elections in 
Andhra had proved how far and how fast 
the Congress is losing its hold upon the 
people. The Municipal elections in the 
town of Guntur were suddenly ordered to 
be stopped by an urgent message from the 
Minister for Local Bodies (Madras) aft(3r 
every preparation was made for carrying 
on elections. Only a nominatWl Council 
was in power for, I believe, the last ten 
years or more and for nearly a year now 
the Municipal administration has been in 
the hands of a Commissioner. Now the 
talk prevails that the Government would 
soon nominate councillors to tak; ciiarge of 
the municipal affairs of this town. 

“ I, old, decrepit and with a broken leg, 
slowly limping on crutches within the walls 
of my house have no axe to grind. I no 
doubt entertain certain strong views against 
some of the leading Congressmen in the 
two parties into which the members of the 
Provincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees now stand divi led. And I have 
made no secret of ray views. 

‘‘The factions in the Congress circles, 
the money-making activities of several of 
the M. L. As. and M. L. Cs. and the 
weakness of the Ministers have been creating 
a rebellious spirit amongst the people at 
large. The people have begun to say that 
the British Government was much better 
and they are even cursing tl;e Congress.’* 

When freedom begins to stink we feel it 
had not come at all- Whether we deserve 
it or not freedom is ours to-day, but the 
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voice that used to chastise us for our 
failings and pitfalls is unfortunately not 
vith us to-day. But India’s voiqe can never 
be stilled : wo hear that voice clear and 
unmistakable in Pandit Nehru’s words 
when, addressing the air cadets he laid the 
Gandliian emphasis on character. Before 
he made India Asia-minded and Ecafb 
minded from the tops of Ooty hills ho made 
India’s cadets character-minded. 

* The nation is not built up on aircraft 
and ships of the sea and array* said he, 
addressing the air-cadets. ‘ It is built on 
somctl.ing else. It must have firm founda- 
tion on character, faith and certain ability 
and competence. I am convinced in my 
mind ’ tho Premier continued, ‘that even if 
wo Jiad all the armies and air forces of the 
world, it* wo fail from the point of view of 
character we will fail ultimately. On the 
other hand if we had that essential quality, 
strength will come.* Is this not the voice of 
Gandhiji? Nehru then explains how the 
Gandhian gospel won fer India her freedom 
in a way tiiat is unknown in the world’s 
history. ‘ Take our freedom struggle in 
the last 30 years. We began with not 
armies and navies but with what Mahatmaji 
had laid stress on, namely, character, fear- 
lessness, frankness and the like. It was 
only on tluxt basis we built our strength ; 
not til at we all became heroes, but it was 
amazing how the country reacted to that 
message. I am prepared to face the 
whole world in arms against us if we had 
the sense of unity and character in India, 
even w ithout an array and air force, but I 
w^ould doubt our success even if we had an 
army and air force if we had not unity and 
character *. 

Continuing the Prime Minister said that 
the history ot other countries and India .also . 
taught them that conquest came not merely i 


from superiority of greater strength but 
from the weakness of the country con- 
quered. Therefore, they must build up a 
sense of character and build it in working 
for great causes. Working for a great 
cause was a great thing. It raised one’s 
stature. If they would examine why some 
of their great men in public life had become 
great they w^ould find tl at those men had 
great qualities, that they had been alive to 
great causes and great ideals. If they 
young men were also alive to tliose great 
ideals and built them up and stuck to 
them all difficulties that came would fade 
aw^ay.* 

India, as Lord Mountbatten reminded us 
the other day, has a glorious store of na^ 
tural wealth, her groat rivers which can be 
harnessed for hydr^-e'ectric power, her 
vast stretches of land and more than all, 
the vast natural reservoir of the three 
hundred million people. But who are the 
people to develop these mines of power and 
eneriry and turn them to India’s service ? 
Indians. And if these millions have no 
moral moorings, have no targets of charac- 
ter where will they indent for the necessary 
stamina and purpose. India has great need 
to remind herself today that more than 
her vast natural wealth, which, of course, is 
wailiing to be harnessed ,^i!} is her character — 
wealth that badly needs scrubbing and 
polishing. Her rivers and other potential 
would, instead of solving her problems, 
increase them if this aspect of her life is 
left unattended, 

^Nothing like Cliristianiiy^ 

There are occasions when the ‘ Nothing- 
like-leather * philosophy invades minds 
other than the cobbler’s. Recently when an 
English: tourist.-cum-author . who had no 
othet. claims on BuddLi^m thi^n a 
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few month’s stay in China, in a talk from 
the B. B. C. compared Buddhism with 
Christianity, it was painfully evident that 
he had slipped into that ‘ nothing-like 
Christianity’ mood! When once Mahatma 
Gandhi said, ‘ If to believe in and try to 
practise the ideals of the Sermon on the 
Mount is to be a Christian, then I am hum- 
bly proud to call myself one’, a clergyman 
answered that the Sermon on the Mount 
was of very minor importance, being a mere 
ethical teaching, but the real significance of 
Christian belief and what distinguished it 
from all false religions was faith in salva- 
tion tlirougli Christ and Christ alone as the 
only begotten son of God. Herein lies the 
(icntre of that pernicious Christian self- 
sufficiency, the very centre of Christian in- 
tolerance which is fundamental to it and 
not the peculiartiy of any individual inter- 
pretation. 

The Buddhist editorially answered the 
shallow and annoying comparisons of the 
tourist-cum-author whose talk was on the 
air the other day. We reproduce below 
some rctevent and interesting extracts from 
that article. 

* The whole point of Christianity, to the 
Christian is that anyone who does not 
believe in its central dogma of salvation is 
a heathen and is damned. 

* * ★ * 

‘ The whole of Christian orthodoxy was 
ranged on the side of the ‘ haves ’ against 
the ‘have nots’, despite the words attributed 
to the founder, ‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of Heaven.’ That 
saying did nothing to prevent the worship 
of wealth and material prosperity that 
has brought Europe to the verge of destruc 
tion today. All that Christianity offered 
to the poor and downtrodden, the sinful, 
struggling men and women was the doubt- 
ful prospect of heaven ineiohange for their 


submission to the injustices and oppressions 
inflicted on them in this world by those 
whom God has placed over them. These 
are the defects that have been the greatest 
cause of the decay of religion in the West ; 
it was such abuses that gave force and un- 
fortunate truth to the Marxian dictum, 
‘Religion is the opiate of the masses.’ 

No parallel can be found in Buddhist or 
Hindu liistory for the religious wars and 
persecutions that have stained the records of 
Christianity with blood and caused them to 
reek the stench of burning flesh of heretics. 
The reason, again, is fundamental to the 
religion in question. Ciiristianity preaches 
a narrow and exclusive plan of salvation ; 
Buddhism holds out the prospect of ultimate 
Nirvana for all, whatsoever their present 
belief or unbelief. The heavens of Buddhism 
are attainable for all ; depending, not on the 
magic password of any particular creed, but 
on the merit of a virtuous life. 

Christianity may bo too small to have 
any place for the Buddha and his followers, 
but Buddhism is big enough to contain a 
thousand such as Jesus and to give them 
their just share of honour as world teachers 
and Buddhas-to-be. The difference between 
Christianity and Buddhism is the difference 
between a potty tribal religion and a 
universal all embracing Truth. 

The followers of the Buddha can there- 
fore afford to be tolerant, — but tolerance 
must not be carried to the extreme of allow- 
ing untruth and vilification of the Master’s 
Teachings to go unchallenged. Christianity 
has for too long held predominance over 
the minds of Western peoples. Because of 
the reaction against its primitive doctrines 
faith in spiritual values has been under- 
mined, and materialism has taken the place 
of religion. Only Buddhism can save the 
world from this destructive process and 
reestablish- the Kingdom of Righteousness 
in the four quarters of the earth.’ 
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FOR SEEKERS OF GOD : By S^w^ami Shiva- 
NANDA. Published by the Advaita Asram, 
Mayavati Almora, Himalayas. Price 
Rs. 2-8-0. Pages 170. 

‘ A ]\Iahapuru8ha ' that was how Swanii Viveka- 
nahcla used to refer to Swami Sliivananda. xlnd 
in the heai’ts of his disciples and admirera Swami 
Shivananda lives ))y the naino Mahapunishaji. 
The one pr(X)f, when other proofs fail, for the exis- 
tonco of God is the prcsonco of godly men on earth. 
In Swami Shivananda we had not only the ix)wer 
and authenticity of such proof, hut the hliss of 
divine presence. For fifteen years of his spiritual 
ministry as second president of the Mission ho 
fulfilled the iVIastor’s mission by canalising Ilis 
g)*ace to one and all as also by gathering unto 
liimself tliose who sought the Miister’s grace 
through a life of renunciation and dedication to 
the Oi’der* 

Those who had the good fortune to live with 
him have witnessed in liim the higli spiritual 
moods of a jivanmukta alteiiiating with moments 
of cliild-liko simplicity and fun. lie was acces- 
sible to all, and to everyone he had a wnrd of 
julvico, solace or encouragement according to need. 
From that soa of divine kindness and love, every- 
one filled his cup anil rotuvn^-d onriohod. Tt is 
this aspect of Mahiqiurushaji that stands out in 
every page (.)f these C onvoi’Si.tions, this anxiety to 
con'('ct anfl hoi]) the iispirants in their spiritual 
life. Often the stern tc'acher in liim would chastise 
the sadhakas ior their inadvertence, for their 
slackness, for he w^aa impatient with those who 
wasted their time liaving left hearth and homo for 
a divine life. 

The Convoi’sations translated and compiled here 
by Swami Vividishanaiida cover a period of twelve 
yojws from 1920-1932. The place was Belurmath 
a place made holy by the life-incidents of Swami 
Vivekananda and other di3cii>les of the Master. As 
one through the book one feels oneself in that 
enohantingly spiritual atmosphere of the Belur- 
mabh. Open any page and you are in the 
midst of a poi’sonal spiritual problem, receiving 
convincing spiritual counsol from a Mahapuniaha. 
jit is impossible not to bo inspired and elevated 
by this bdok wlicli deserves to be in the hands of 


every aspirant. Wo eagerly look forward to the 
second volume of the book. 

LIGHTS ON THE VEDA : By T. V. Kapali 
Sastry. Published By Sri xAurobindo 
Library, Madras. Pages 89; Price 
Re. 1-4-0. 

In the Hyimis to the Mystic Fire whore Sri 
Aurobindo explains the esoteric or mystic signi- 
ficance of the Riks, attention is drawn to the three- 
fold interpretation given to them by interpreters 
like Yaska. ‘ Yaslai * ho writes in the Introduction 
to the above book, ‘liimself declares that tliere 
is a triple knowledge and thoi'ofoi’e a triple 
meaning of the Vedic hymns, a sacrificial or 
ritualistic knowledge, a knowledge of the gods and 
finally a spiritual knowlcxlge ; but tlie last is the 
true sense and w4ion one gets it the oth(',r8 drop or 
are cut away* It is this spiritual sense that saves 
and the rest is out\vard and subordiiiato It is 
the light of this mystic-cum-spiiitual interim ‘tation 
that Sri Ka])ali Sastri sheds on the Veda. There 
are other interpreters like Sayana who intorprot the 
Vedas only in tlio ritualist w’ay. ‘ The ancient 
tradition of a three-fold intor[>retati()n has boon 
thoroughly eclipsed' writes the author, and ho 
iwldrossos himself to the task of saving the Veda 
I j'om tills eclipse by steering clear of the ritualistic 
interprt^ition of Sayjma (though ho aCknowl edges 
much to Sa)'ana) and by rt'-ading the Vedas and 
Vedic symbolism in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s 
mystic interpretation. 

The Rig Veda, says the author, constitutes the 
gospel of the IMystics, garbed in a symbolic 
vesture. The hymns that make tlio collection 
cidled Samhita ai’c,,. words of inspiration that 
reveal the trutli-ijorcoptions of the seer, the Rislii. 
They are called Mantras: they have a double 
meaning; one is the inner, the true meaning of 
tlie Veda T^Iantra wliich is psychological and 

spiritual This secret is known to the Rishis, to 

bhoir disciples, in fact, only fco the initiates who 
have turned to build the inner life... The other 
meaning is external, meant for the common men of 
the times, useful for those who performed the 
outer sacrifice. . .Tho dcfvice of double meanings 
was a nacefesiby for the preservation of tho diccult 
knowledge and Spiritiial wisdoni. 
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Let U9 jiist have a sample of his deciphering the 
Vedic symbolism ; The fruits of offering of which 
cows and horses (r/o and ashwa) are frequently 
mentioned and prayed for according to the exoteric 
interpretation are the results of the inner sacrifice, 
the occult and spiritual journey undertaken by the 
soul. Go, cow, is the symbol of liglit and illumi- 
nation of the mind; ashwa, horse symbolises vital 
force and all lifoonergies. Tf the former ro])re3eiit3 
the power of knowledge Juana sakti, the latter the 
power of activity, the Krlya-saktl on the lower 
levels of existence (p. 29). Gods according to 
this interpretation are powers within man : Agni 
is the Divine child born to man, Varuna, the vast 
Purity destructive of all crookedness and sin; 
Mitra, luminous pow’er of love, etc. 

Mr. Sastri after Sri Aurobindo avei‘8 that tliis 
mystic tradition that interpreted the central truths 
of the Veda in tli('ir spiritual significance was in 
existence, but lias since died out. The author takes 
upon himself to revive that valualde tradition. 

Tlie book lias to its credit scholarshi]) and new^* 
ness of interpretation. There is much in it that 
stimulates thought and encourages a re-reading of 
the Vedas to unlock the neglected house of Vedic 
mysticism. 

OKIGIN AND SPEEADOFTIIE TAMILS: 
By V.* R. Kamaciiandba Dikshitar, ITjb- 
LisiiRD By tjib Adyar Library, Price 

Es. 3-8-0. Pages llQ. 

In tliis book, comprising the two lectures the 
author gave at the University of Madras, tlie 
author builds up his thesis that the Tamils, the 
inhabitants of South India are the Dravidiana, who 
are the fathers of the oldest culture in the world. 
All evidences, Puranic, geologic, ethnic and anth- 
ropologic are marslialled with great ease to suiipoi-t 
tliis thesis. Writes the author ‘ So the term 
Dravidian, we can definiboly say, originally stood for 
the Tamil language and its descendants. . .The 
peoples who lived in Dravida speaking country 
developed a complex but homogenous culture wliich 
we broadly call to-day South Indian culture, and in 
a restricted sense, Tamil culture, (p. 15). ’ He 
challenges the theory of Dravidian-Moditerranoan 
race by the fact that the ethnic type of Sumerians 
and of Indus valley people is of the South Indian 
type and concludes tliat the ‘ so-called Mediteir- 
anoan race had its origin in Pomnsular India, which 


was a part of the original Dravidian home and 
which was in the submerged continent that 
connected South India with Africa, when the Indo- 
Gangetic Basin had not probably been foraicd. 
So the Dravidian element is not to bo found in 
Indian culture alone but is largely traceable in 
Cretan, Aegean, Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Polynesian and other cultures of the ancient world/ 
(p. 39). In the second i)ai't the author dwells on 
the spread of this Tamil culture to China, Ceylon, 
Far East and to ^Icxico. 

Mr. Dikshitar’s thesis of the Tamilian cum- 
Dravidian Mothorliool of Indian culture lias notliing 
new in it* But liis challenge of the Mediterra- 
nean-Dravidian theory and his thesis of Peninaulai* 
India being the origin of the liist culture is 
new enough to bewilder many sclioUn-s. All the 
sti'engtli of this thesis is that it cannot bo easily 
contraverted. But that is not a strength for a thesis 
which must have positive grounds to stand on. 

Nevertheless IMr. Dikaliitar has done bit of 
original research and has brought out some 
findings wdiich will help to strengthen the much- 
discussed theory of the unsophisticated antiquity 
and self-sulliciont glory of Tanail culture. 

INDIA OF MY DREAMS: By Mahatma 
Gandhi, Compiled by R. K. Prabhu. 
Hind Kitabs, Publishers, Bombay. Price 
Rs. 2, Pages 129. 

Sri R. K. Prabhu is responsible for that excel- 
lont compilation from Mahatma Gandhi’s wnitings 
and speeches, The Mind of MaJmtnKi Gandhi, 
The present book hi-ings before us tlio jaefcuro of 
India that Gandhiji wanted it ))e. Gandiiiji 
wanted India to ho the Ramrajya, wliore Hindus 
and IMuslims will be brothers, where the evils of 
untouchahility, economic exploitation, diink, illite 
i-acy will ho absent, where the Nayi Talim and 
his constructive program will build up the villages 
into progressive republics* It is sucli an India 
that the hook has built from the wiitings and 
utterances of the Father of the Nation. The Hind 
Kitabs must bo congi*atulated for bringing out tliis 
very useful publication. 

INDIA IN KALIDASA : By B. S. Upadhy- 
aya. Kitabistan, Allahabad. Price Rs. 25/- 
Pages 385. 

Though Kalidasa is acknowledged as one of the 
world’s gi'eatest poets, India tlie land of hia birth 
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has done very little towards making available 
good editions of his works or encouraging solid 
research on his works. The present work is an 
eaniost attempt in that direction and brings 
together the nuiriorous references to India’s art, 
Ijhilosopliy, social customs and manners wliich are 
scattered in Kalidasa’s works. 

Wliat wo get in Kalidasa’s works is not India of 
a particular period but India through tlio ages, 
the India that is in tlic Pui-anas and other legends. 
Still there is much in Kalidiisa that points to the 
India of his time. Biit the author has not added 
to the extant theory about Kalidasa’s ‘date that he 
belonged to the (iupta period. 

There is in e\’idence mucli solid work and 
tlie author deserves idl congratulations for that. 
But many inaccurate statements and wide 
generalisations have crept in wliich reflect on 
the author’s vision and scliolarshiju l^br instance, 
on page 227, wo ri'iul : The following musical 
instruments were in use and have been frequently 
mentioned by the poet; Yina, Yamsa Kritya 
(incidimtally nltming to the (lute).! Now Yamsa 
Kiitya is tlie function of the flute and iiot a musical 
instrument. Again on page 229, ‘ Raga, ordinaiily, 
is a musical note, harmony, nudody. Laya is the 

perfect haniionious combination a dvilaya is a 

double such.’ 

There is aji exhaustive index which is very 
helpful. All lovun’S of Kalidasas’ ix)etry must be 
thankful to Sri IJpadhyaya for his work and to the 
Jvitabisban for bringing out tins book in excellent 
form, 

EDUCATION NUMBER: The Visva- 

BIIARATI QUAKTlHiLY: EDITED IIV KSHITTS 

Roy. Santiniketan, Bengal. 

The Saiitiniketan is known for litoi’ary produc- 
tions of (}uality and sui)reiue elegance. This 
Education Numhor wliicli is a special issue of the 
Yisva-Bliarati Quarterly is a quality-pi-oduction 
that brings together over twent\'-ftve articles of 
educational interc^st from outstanding men and 
women. There are three articles from the pen of 
Tagore, Thouglits on Education, Education for 
Rui’al India, and the Idaco of iVlusic in Education 
jmd Culture. Basic Education the Montessori 
Bystem, Religious education, tlioso are modem 
problems in education on which tlie Nninber has 
bestowed special attention. The contributions 


from Nandalal Bose, Stella Kramrisch, Margaret 
Barr, Alex Aronson, Prof. P. S. Naidu and Anatha- 
nath Basu increase the value of the Number. It 
must bo said to the credit of the Number that it 
has been successful in focussing public attention 
on some of the important problems in education. 

GOD AND DIVINE INCARNATIONS and 
THE ANCIENT QUEST by Swami 
Ramakrishnananda, Published By Sri 
Ramakrisuna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. Prices Rs. 2-4-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 
Respectively. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda’s name is insepai’ably 
associated with Sri Ramakrishna Math of Madras. 
By his devotion, learning and realisation ho became 
a teacher of considerable force. lie possessed a 
concrete fashion of illustrating liis ideas on God 
and other things connected with Him. It must 
have been a unique experience of joy and light to 
hoar him speak on subjects near liis heart. On the 
occasion of the Gokk'ji Jubilee of the Madras Math 
it is very gratifying to read these two books, wliicli 
cont^iin lectures and speecht^s of the great Swami 
delivered on vaiious occasions and to various 
audiences, 

God and Divine hmirnatims is a very clear 
exposition of the idea of God and of the m'gent 
need of God’s appearance in sojiie finite form to 
leiid mankind out of darkness fj’om time to time in 
the histoiy of the world. flJic Swami hsis exi)lained 
his idea by referring to Sri Krishna’s words to 
Arjun : “ Although I can never diminish IVIyself, 

although I am Ijord of the whole creation, still 
with thii help of my Prakrit! I have the powoi’ to 
incarnate IMysolf.” One who has faith and de- 
votion will find deathless joy in the Swami’s de- 
scription of various Avatai-as. Wliat is essentially 
a matter of faith has been delineated logically with 
the help of some concrete illustrations of things 
and events that are our normal ex])oriences. 

The Ancient Quest is the fundamental quest of a 
reasonable man to know himself and thiis to get 
noiir the divine essence in him. What is life? 
What is God? What is Maya? How to be a 
real muster ? What is real hapiness ? These are 
some of the questions that he has tried to answer 
as clearly as possible. The chief thing is the 
control of passions and emotions. There is notliitig 
beyond man ; he, too, ie infinite ih a way, and ea 
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moh he can get very near Him. Finite by him- 
self and tu all appearances, ho can mount high to 
be one with the Infinite thi-ough love, devotion 
and knowledge. Then he will live for ever, con- 
tended and happy. 


13eautifully printed and ao cheaply pnced these 
books must bo in the hands of all lovers of God 
and peace. You have in tliciii a mine of solid 
oxpenonco «and realisation. 

]>. S. Matuuu 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM- HOSPITAL 
An Appeal 

“ There are about 25 lakhs Tuberculosis patients 
in an infective stage in India and about 5 lakhs 
peoi)le die from tliis disease, every year. As 
against the 25 laklis of infective patieiits who 
require institutional treatment, there are only a 
total of 6000 beds in the country to provide faci- 
lities for their isolation, and the number of doctors 
with sufljciont experience of Tuberculosis work to 
qualify them for posts in Tuberculosis institutions, 
does not exceed 70 or 80.” 

In tills appalling condition of our public health 
the need and imixirtanco of a Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium is keenly felt by tlio medical professiem and 
the public. Though tlio collapse therapy lias 
admittedly been a groat advance in the treatment, 
yet the additional factor of fine climate is the one 
wliich cannot bo brushed aside so lightly. Con- 
Bensua of export opinion is that the sanatorium line 
of treatment forms the basic foundation on which 
otlier lines of treatment maybe supplemented, o.g., 
collapse therapy, drug and surgical interference etc. 
It is not only for the climatic lienefit that the 
Sanatorium is valuable but also for the disciplinary 
life wliich is so naturally imbued in the patient 
that is of permanent educational value. 

Rest is another imporiant factor in the ari*est and 
cure of tills fell disease. But to attain this objec- 
tive of REST, a complete change in the outlook 
and habits of the patient is required and this is 
eiisily attained in the environment of a sanatorium. 

Next step of graduated exercise under careful 
and controlled medical care is also easy to obtain 
in a sanatorium. Even a short stay in a sanatorium 
irnpresses on the patients the importance of regular 
hours of meals, rest and exercise which are of 


tremendous value to liiiu in the future guidance of 
life. This education of tlio patients as also their 
relatives and • friends about tlio nature and treat- 
ment is of special value in the ultimate eradication 
of tills disease. 

The problem has long boon engaging our atten- 
tion, All that we have been able to do so far 
is tlio opening of a Tuliorculosiy Clinic at Delhi. 
Hut mere multiplication of Clinics and propaganda 
a)*o not suflicient to tae.kle this colossal problem 
ivithout a i)ro vision for c'iTectivo treatment. 

Our scheme to start tliis sanatorium-hospital had 
to lie postiKiucd for nearly nine years duo to World 
War ir as the Allied lAircos liad often used our 
laud for military purposes and as also it was 
w^cllnigli impossible to procure building materials 
during the i)a3t few dilliculb years. 

Oui- plot consists of 240 aci'cs of land about 8 
miles aw'ay fi’om Ranchi Railway Station. Ranchi 
being easily accessible to five lU’ovinces, viz., 
Bihar, 0)’issii, U. P., C.P., and Bengal and its climate 
being dry, cool and bracing patients from different 
parts of the country can take advantage of it. In 
fact. Tuberculosis experts regard it as an ideal place 
for a sanatorium-hospital. 

The site is within a mile of tlio Ranclii-Chaibassa 
Road, and on account of its slight elevation above 
the surrounding region, commands aline view of its 
natural scenery. The sources of water supply are 
abundant, as the site lias small rivulets on two of its 
sides and a lake in its compound. The soil is dry 
and tho dniinage easy, and there are no swamps or 
sources of noise, odour or dust. Medical specialists 
are within easy reach. 

Tho modern tendency of tho construction of 
sanatoria is towards the hospital type of buildings. 
This is in keeping with the present ideas of infec- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment of Tuberculosis. To 
start with, it is proiiosod to tiavo two general ward^ 
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of 20 beds each for different sexes» in addition to 
some cottages. Semi-privacy will be aectu’ed by 
arranging tlio beds horizontally and by construe, 
ting culacles in the wards. In future, if funds 
permit, wo shall provide pri\ ate wards ( single 
rooms) for i)ationts who prefer to be alone and 
every attempt will be made to maintain the 
efficiency of nursing. So a start will bo made 
with about 60 patients. The Hospital will bo 
equipped with the latest instruments for proper 
diagnosis and adequate modern treatment. 

To start a modern Tuborculoaia Sanatorium-Hos- 
pital, it requires a large sum of money, at least 5 
lakhs. This is Jiocossary, as tliero are certjiin 
essential items of expenditure which cannot be 
curtailed. First of such essentials is a Generator- 
plant for electricity and X’Eay unit. Secondly, 
the necessity of pucca buildings for Operation 
Theatre iind the X’Eay plant. Thirdly, the labora- 
tory equipment and thoracic instruments* 

Wo had collected about Es. 1,00,000/- half of 
which has been already spent in purchasing 240 
acres of land a nd some building materials and also 
in the constviK tion of two buildings which work 
has already begun. Es. 12,300/- arc ear-marked 
for cottages. Hut the institution vqidres money for 
the essential items noted above. 

Wo hope this sum will soon be for tb-coimng from 
the generous public. Wo are confident that our 
appeal for such an urgent and important cause will 
meet with a road>- response from one and all. 

Contributions, however small, cither in cash or 
kind, will bo thankfully received and acknowledged 
by : 

(1) The General }Secretar\ , Hamakrishna 
Mission, P. O. Belur Math, Dt. 
Ho^vl’ah. 


(2) The Secretary, Bamakrishna Mission 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Rama- 
krislina Nagar, Hatia P. O., Banchi. 

(Sd.) SWAMI MADHAVANANDA, 
General Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

Tlie 12th March, 1948, 

SWAMI NISEEYASANANDA IN 
MAURITIUS 

Svvaini Nisroyasananda who was for many yoai’s 
in the editorial staff of the Vedanta Kesari and 
who by his untiring idoneoring work in the 
Andhradesa has made a good beginning (or a 
centre at Vizagapatam, has taken charge of the 
Mission’s work in Mauritius after the dcpartiu'o 
of Swami Ghaiiananda. We are sure that Swami 
Ni8ro>'asananda with his vast acholamhip and 
oi-iginal intorjirotations of Indian wisdom and 
spirituality — and to this the readers of his writing 
in Y<Klantii Ivesari under his favourite non de 
plume, S. N. Suta, will amply testifx' — will carry 
th(^ banner of IJhidu culture ton success to 
success in the Island and gather round it increas- 
ing 31 umbers to serve its high ideals in all possiblo 
ways. 

Wo are glad to amiounco tliat Sjt. Mohanprasad 
Eambaraii of St. Julian irilotman has donated a 
a total sum of Rs. 20,000 l)eing the cost of the 
Head«iuarte3’8 main building and the shrine of tlui 
Ramakl'ishna Mission in Mauritius. Wliile con- 
gratulating the donor for liis munificence and 
wialiing him a long career of useful sendee, wo 
hope his noble example will bo emulated by othoi-s. 
The Anathalaya at Yacoas about 10 miles away 
ton Port Loim stands in the name of Mr. Doaai, 
the various branches of wliicli family are iiiqKirtanfc 
merchants in the island and the iiifiin donons of 
that institution. 
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FREEDOM’S TARGETS 


[ The month of August brings the first anniversary of tJic birth of our 
Freedom. Freedom’s targets eannot eliange with years ; if they were truth, 
moral order, spiritual knowledge, peace and plenty in the time of the Atharva 
Veda, they must be all the more so to-day.] 
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Atharvaveda XIII. 1 

Great truth, formidable moral order, vow, penance, spiritual 
knowledge, sacrifice, these sustain the earth. May that Earth, the mistress 
of our past as well as of our future, make for us a wide world of activity. 

The wide earth whom the Gods sleepless and with care, guard at all 
times — may She yield us the things sweet and loveable and then, let her 
sprinkle us with lustre. 

Let all our people make you yield fruits in mutual amity ; give me, 0 
Earth, sweet speech. 

May the earth who bears in secret places manifold treasures, give me 
wealth, gems and gold ; she that gives wealth liberally, may that Goddess 
bestow riches on us with a kindly mind. 



THE ‘NEW IN RELIGION 


* The golden age never leaves the world ; it exists still, and shall exist, till love, 


health and poetry are no more— but only 

Unknowingly has the modern youtli done 
a service to religion by throwing out the 
challenge : Wo want something ‘ new ’ ; as 
we find nothing ‘now’ in religion we are 
compelled to tlirow it overboard. To render 
service in such threatening terms is perhaps 
a modern ingenuity wliicli tlie youth only 
can devise. Religion sees through this ingenu- 
ity and with its cliaraetoristie optimism 
has found in this challenge an opportunity 
to render service not only to itself but to 
youth. If religion is to meet this cliallengo it 
must come out of tlie ruts, it must jettison 
its old superstitions and dogmatism and 
must be born anew. That is a service to the 
youth for tlie 'new religion’ will help them to 
get genuine ideas about true religion and to 
renew themselves thereby. Nothing is more 
urgent to day tJian a new birth in religion, 
a new power benign tliat will combat and 
consume the mounting crescendo of anti- 
religious forces. 

Has religion got in its quiver anything 
‘ now ’ ? Its weapons, if weapons tlioy can 
bo called — arc the same old ones, love, non- 
violence, self-restraint, balance, peaceable- 
ness and so on. There is something awfully 
oldish in religion’s talk; it talks of the same 
old tilings as God, soul, salvation which 
are perhaps more ancient than the world. 
It says that our inner essence is divine 
and that it is the same in everyone, things 
so difficult to learn and so easy to forget. 
It exhorts us to restrain our impulses and 
desires and to practise equanimity, which 
are the mosi irritating things to attempt 
and perhaps impossible to achieve, How 


for the young. 

— Bulweb. 

can wo wade through these difficulties and 
coax ^ newness’ out of religion ? 

If the youtli brings the charge of oldish- 
ness against religion, wc have to remind them 
that the same charge comes back on them 
like a boomerang. Are not sex and allied 
thrills as old as the world, as old as Adam ? 
Whore is the novelty in them ? These 
thrills bring old age nearer, and not novelty. 

In the humdrum routine of life we mark 
a day off from the rest on which wc have 
felt, learnt, or d<)no somofching ' now.’ 
When w'c think a new idea or do something 
' new wo ' (;roato ’ something now in us as 
also outside. This newness lives in us. Why 
is it tliat many of our modern youths often 
feel bored ? For them one day is just like 
the other. No new idea or act marks one 
day off from the rest. They have ceased 
to bo ‘ creative.’ Here wo use the word crea- 
tive in the sense of creating a value. 
Beauty, for instance, is a value. A painter 
creates the value of beauty when he paints 
a beautiful picture. We incarnate the value 
of goodness when we do a noble and 
unselfish action for the good of others. 

Whenever a noble deed is wrought 
Whenever is spoken a noble thought 
Our hearts to higher levels rise — 

In the context of the incarnation of a 
a value, not only the artist, but the art en- 
joyer also rises to a ‘ new ’ peak of his be- 
ing. In a sense tliey are born anew 
Aesthetic experience is the affirmation 
the value of beauty and hence the occasion 
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for the birth of ‘ newness ’ which is undim- 
med by time but which manifests new 
phases of newness with the passage of time. 
TJie youth must ask liimself whether his 
thrills or sensations aflirm any value, 
whether he can compare tliem to aesthetic 
experience. He will have to admit that he 
cannot. It is a matter of experience that 
aesthetic experience never v eakens one but 
rejuvenates. But thrills and pleasures make 
one old and grey. 

If aesthetic experience through the incar- 
nation of the value of beauty brings to birth 
‘ newness,’ then religion is newness en. bloc, 
as it affirms tJic three values of truth, good- 
ness and beauty. Religion is the faith in 
the conservation and aifirmation of values 
and the lives of saints and mystics have 
exemplified tliis in ample measure. The 
eoniing up of spiritual personalities in liistory 
lias been followed by waves of artistic re- 
naissance and social upheavals. These men 
brouglit a now life in society wliich touclied 
and transformed men and women and 
brouglit but the noblest, and most beautiful 
in them. In India for instance, all revivals 
came in the wake of a religious revival. 
Ja tile hands of tli(‘.se men religion jiroduced 
a new power and vitality that not only 
brouglit the whole country togetlier, but 
started a new era of all-round achieve- 
ments. 

How could tliesc religious men arouse the 
new forces in religion ? Tiioy opened in 
tiiemsclves the fountain of all newness, tlio 
source and sustenance of all novelty, the 
Hivinity in them. It is by virtue of tins 
Hivinity that we are able to ‘ create ’ values 
iind enjoy them There is wibliin us the arche- 


type of trutli, goodness and beauty, the 
Atman who is, as Acliarya Sankara describes, 
ever fresh and new' even in olden days 
(fa ^ 5% sa^). It is ever old, yet ever- 
now. Tfo always sets up new' values : Truth 
in tJie midst of untruth, beauty in the midst 
of ugliness, Satya in the midst of Mithya, 
immortality in the midst of mortality and 
so on. It is only the ndigious experience 
that can bring into being these now 
values and rejuvenate society and indivi 
duals. 

VVe wish tlio youth would read the history 
of religious experience and analyse its texture 
before it jironounces its verdict of ‘oldness* 
on religion. IIow' can this imposing power 
of religion to incarnate new values and re- 
new life thereby escapij the attention of the 
youth ? It behoves them to allirm in their 
lives these values and help religion to pro- 
duce the ‘ new power’. Is all hcalbli, love 
and poetry extinct in them that they are 
incapable of manirosting these values, of 
truth, goodness and beauty ? None but the 
youth possesses in ample measure the trea- 
sui\‘s of health, love, poetry, tolerance and 
idcalisju and henee, none but the youth can 
bring into biaug the values of truth, good- 
ness and beauty wliich are so conspicuous 
by tlioir absence. It is our earnest hope 
and [n*ayer as also tlie hope and prayer of 
tills dislrauglib ago that the youth of this age 
instead of reviling religion will realise 
the power of religion to bring into this 
world mutual love, tolerance and amity, 
and would practise the values of religion. 
That way they w'ould fulfil their dharma to 
this ago and would usher iu a new era of 
understanding, amity and peace. 



THE LIMITS OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE AS SEEN 
IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT 

By Prof. P. S. Naidit, Allahabad University 


Many serious minded thinkers today arc 
blaming the mystical tendencies in human 
nature for all the ills man is heir to at the 
present day. I am not referring to the 
charge, just or unjust, that is being laid 
at the doors of religion for the sufferings of 
humanity. What I have in mind is the 
accusation levelled at mysticism and in- 
tuition as tlio strongholds for totalitaria- 
nism and dictatorships that liave ravished 
fair Europe. It is said that after the first 
world war reason was forced into hiding 
and intuition was enthroned in its iilace. 
The masses were cajoled into taking on 
trust what the leader or dictator intuited 
as good for them, and as the dictator is 
divine liis intuition must be infallible. 
What a Hitler or a Stalin says is true or 
good must be universally true and good. 
Liberalism bas('d on the free exercise of 
liuman intelligence has been wiped out, and 
blind faith has been forced down men’s 
throats. And lo ! evil has taken firm hohl 
of the world — sucli is the line of argument 
followed by some thinkers. Wo arc con- 
strained to ask, lias reason been always 
blameless ? Has it nut betrayed man ? Have 
not the sciences, tiu^ creations of human 
intelligence been as much to blame as my- 
sticism and blind faith for misleading man? 
I propose to develop the implications of 
human intelligence and draw pointed at- 
tention to its limitations so that we may 
not be caught in the traps laid for the un- 
wary by the clever piopagandists in tlie 
inAellectual realm. 

It was Plato who laid the foundations 
for a belief in the superiority of reason. 


and ho was followed by his ungrateful dis- 
ciple Aristotle. We are familiar with the 
simile of the chariot with its five restive 
horses kept in check by the charioteer. 
This figure occurs in our philosophic thin- 
king too, but while our philosophers distin- 
guish between reason and intelligence, and 
admit the effective functioning of intuition 
in the former, western thinkers confuse 
reason with intelligence and argue as 
tliough insight had no place in intellectual 
life. Let us got back to 'Plato and see 
what the great father of intelligence ami 
its supremacy has done. Plato conceived 
of the soul as immaterial, yet he cut it up 
into three parts, placing, one part eacli in 
the bowels, the heart and the brain. His 
disciple Aristotle wont one bettor, and 
defined tlio soul as the form of the body. 
Then arises the question as to what Iiap 
pciied to the soul when the body dies. 
It is in answering tliis question that 
Aristotle accepted the position of Ills inasb^r 
and declared tliat reason alone survives 
wdiile the remaining parts of the toul die 
out. The whole position is confusing, aid 
right at tlic start of the Western Movement 
for enthroning reason as the undisputed 
sovereign over human affairs, we find the 
minds of the leaders shrouded in confusion. 

The development of European thought 
cannot bo conceived as having taken place 
in a straight line, long and unbroken. A 
wave-like course has been followed by wes- 
tern speculation from the time of Thales, 

the father of European philosophy, down to 

the present moment, and it is interesting to 
note the respective places accorded to in- 
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bclligence and intuition in this long develop- 
ment of thought. Usually the great con- 
structive and speculative systems, supposed 
to be the creations of intellect, arc placed at 
the crests of the wave-like development, 
wliile the troughs or depressions arc filled 
liy critical and liuinanistic systems wherein 
intuition plays an important part. Tliales, 
Parmenides, Democritus and Anaxagoras 
ire placed on the higher slopes of the first 
wave, nay on the first crest itself, while the 
sopliists are cast into the trough adjoining. 
Plato and Aristotle occupy the second crest 
wliile Plotinus is tlirown into the next 
trough. Then comes the vast and deep slough 
[)f IMcdiacval Scholasticism. In the modern 
piu'iod too we notice the same alternation 
between rationalistic, speculative construc- 
tion and humanistic critical analysis in 
Puropoan thought. The continental ration- 
alists are followed by tlic J^ritish empiricists, 
and then appear Kant and Ilcgel on the 
liigh crests towering over the others. These 
arc again followed by a period of depression, 
and on goes European thougJit rising in 
crests and falling in trouglis. The contem- 
porary scene is believed to represent the 
end of the ‘ Great Depression and many 
are looking eagerly for the rise of the next 
great constructive period. 

Incidentally it is to be noted that in the 
so.^allod periods of depresssion knowledge 
filters down to the masses and becomes 
truly democratic. Now, the questions arc- 
(1) Are the groat constructive periods 
completely outside the pale of intuition ? 
(-) And are the periods of depression devoid 
of value to liuman progress ? No ; the 
J^nswer is an emphatic No to both questions, 
faking Plato, the great rationalist, wo find 
that recent researches have shown that his 
picture of the super - sensuous w'orld is the 
outcome of mystic intuition. The im- 


pressive poetic element in his later dialogues 
indicate that there are aspects of his thought 
whicli he could only communicate through 
metaphor and simile because of their 
intuitive nature. About Socrates wo know 
that ho was in constant communion with 
his ‘Daemon’. It was in a moment of 
rare intuitive insight that Descartes, the 
great rationalist, discovered tlie funda- 
mental principle of his pliilosophy. In 
Kant, wo know that the really sound and 
lasting clement is the Practical philosoj)hy, 
and here Kant himself admits the supra- 
rational postulativo nature of God, Soul 
and Immortality. Einally in spite of all the 
malicious criticism aimed at him, Bergson 
has penetrated deep into the European 
Mind and he is the i)bilosoi)her, o.xceU 
lenoe^ of intuition. An impartial study of 
tiio history of European tliought demon- 
strates that largo portions of its constructive 
parts are laid thickly over with the spirit 
of intuition. 

When wc look into the troughs or depres- 
sions wo find tlu^rcin Pythagoras, Hcra- 
clcitus, Plotinus, Protagoras, and the great 
Mediaevalists of the type of St. Augustine. 
Who dare deny the contribution which 
these thinkers have made to the progress 
of thought. And they are all votaries of 
intuition 1 

While the history of thought shows the 
power which supra-rational intuition has 
exercised over its dcvolopmeiit, modern 
psycliology shows up the utter futility of 
our reliance on intelligence. Contemporary 
psychology dispels the illusion that we have 
been hugging to our bosoms. The titles of 
chapters in psychological treatises such as, 
attention, perception, memory, and intel- 
ligence are not nouns in fact, but either 
verbs or adverbs. In other words, there 
is no ‘ stulf ’ of ‘ substance * corres- 
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ponding to these words, but only activity 
and characteristics of such activity. 
Memory, for example, should be correctly 
rendered as ‘ remembering And inteb 
ligonco is not oven a verb, but only an 
adverb. Intelligence is a characteristic of 
certain types of human and animal activity. 
We should, therefore, understand the 
pseudo-noun ‘ intelligence ’ as a slier t hand 
symbol for an ‘ intelligent way of behaving 
under certain conditions’. So intelligence is 
an attribute of action, and action lias been 
shown by contcmjiorary psychology to 
depend on the non-rational and instinctual 
elements of tlio imman mind. McDougall, 
the leader tjf tlie Horniic School says, 
‘...intelligence operatc's only and always in 
the service of the instinctive impulses to 
action*. Reason which rests on intelligence 
then becomes a slave to intuition. Con- 
tcmpor<iry psychology has demonstrated 
beyond doubt tliat reason and rationality 
are but feeble and fragile tools for probing 
into the heart of reality. 

Intelligence has given a very poor account 
of lierself in the very fields where she was 
oxi^ected to achieve striking results. The 
intensive experimental study of the nucleus 
of matter has given rise to the well-known 
principle of uncertainty or indeterminism. 
Heisenberg has proved that this uncertainty 
is due, not to imperfections in experimental 
technique, but to something much deeper, 
namely, to the fundamental assumptions 
underlying the very methodology of science. 
Science is the finest flower of reason, and 
the blame for lier failures must be laid 
certainly at the doors of reason. Just at 
the very point wliere, and at the very 
moment when, reason was to have helped 
the scientist, she deserted him leaving him 
to his own devices. The real implication 
of this situation, signifying as it does a 


shattering of faith in causality, is that 
something which is beyond and above 
reason, some supra-rational faculty in man 
should bo invoked to comprehend tlio 
mysteries of nature. So we find that 
votaries of science, which chose to cut 
herself away from philosophy, are now'^ 
turning to philosophy for light, and arc 
themselves becoming philosophers. 

If the champions of reason will take the 
trouble to analyse tlic goddess they worship 
they will discover tliat she is made up 
of elements which are Aristotelian and 
Baconian in origin. The deductive or ratio- i 
cinationistic logi(i of Aristotle and tlie in- 
ductive logic; of Bacon have botli been 
brouglit down a few steps from the high 
pedestal on which they wore enthroned. 
The very limited range of the usefulness of 
deduction and induction have been sot forth 
strikingly in o recent publications - Search 
for Truth by E. T. Bell and Science and 
Sanilu by A. Korzybski. Tlio growth of 
noil' Aristotelian systems of thought, of non- 
Euclidcan geometries, of non-Newtonian 
mechanics, and of multi-valued logics has , 
completely discredited our belief in tlic 
Universality of the tyjie of reason that has 
been boosted up during all these centuries. ^ 
Recent revolutions in mathematics, logic and 
logistics have, by what they explicitly jirovr 
and by what they implicitly suggest, a two- 
fold significance for us. Explicitly they 
have destroyed the omnipotence of Aristo- 
tclianism, and implicitly they point to thv 
existence of capacities other than rational, 
hidden in the human mind. 

It is not suggested here that our good old 
friend ‘reason’ is completely impotent. 
We arc familiar with the coloured band ol 
the visible spectrum. The band does not 
exhaust the whole range of radiation, since 
we know of the existence of ultra-violet and 
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infra-red rays. Yet the eye reveals to us 
only tlic limited range seen in the spectrum. 
Similarly reason is operative witliin a very 
limited rango of experience yielding know- 
ledge of very restricted validity. We must 
transcend reason, if we are to get at tlie 
Jiigher values of existence. As Plotinus 
says, reason can lead us but to the outer- 
most gates of real knowledge. Another 
guide of a temper far removed from tliat 
of reason will take cliarge of you at the 
gate and conduct you safe to the sanctum 
samioTum. 

The laws of thought are much more fun- 
damental than anything else to all human 
reasoning. Yet these laws are being rudely 
sliaken to tlicir very roots. The first law, 
the law of identity,-— ‘ Everything is what 
it is’ — is not taken seriously by anyone. 
It is meaningless tautology. The tliird law 
which says that a thing must belong to a 
given class or the contradictory class, is, we 
are told ‘ definitely unreasonable in vast 
regions of modern mathematics wiiere its 
use, if attempted, produces flagrant contra- 
dictions.’ So, we can get along quite com- 
fortably witJiout tJjo third law'. Tiie second 
law' which says tJiat a thing cannot both be 
itself and its contradictory, has Jield its 
ground for a long time. But it was finally 
blown up in 1930 by Tarski and Lucoxowiz. 
‘ TJie famous three laws no longer enjoy 
tlie unique status which they maintained 
for 2,300 years as the necessary rules for 


He who runs from God in the 
rest of the day. 


all consistent fruitful thinking. Since 1930 
scores of such alternative sots of rules have 
been constructed.’ 

In tlie realm of induction too tlie situation 
is equally dis(^onccrtiiig. Lord Rayleigh 
says, ‘ In his heart he (the scientist) knows 
that underneath the theories that lie con- 
structs there lie contradictions whicli he 
cannot reconcile.’ Prof. Bell says, ‘A blind 
belief in the absolute superhuman trutli of 
results reached by so-called cold reason has 
bred and continues to breed, superstitions as 
pernicious as any tliat over cursed our 
credulous race. These statements iiave to 
bo read ariglit. TJiey are tlie natural conse- 
quences of an unqualified dependence on 
reason which western science has ciithroued 
over the other facultii.'S of the human mind. 
What then, is the remedy ’^ The remedy 
is there in our scriptures and has been time 
and again expounded by our sages and seers. 
The fault of the intellect is its irrepressible 
tendency to Ilow out and seek truth outside 
ill sense objects. Discursive analysis is its 
tool and such a tool can only deal with the 
outer crust of reality. Traiisceiidiiig the 
iiitolhjct and reason is the inward looking 
intuition. Meditation is tlie tool of intuition. 
It is this moditatiori properly guided and 
directed that will lead to trutli. And it 
is this meditation that Indian pliilosopiiy 
prescribes as the tool with which the limit- 
ations imposrjd on the human mind by 
the intellect may bo overcoi^^c^vii, ^ 

morning will S' aroely find ' 


— Bunyan, 



THE LIFE OF SERVICE OR THE LIFE OF 
CONTEMPLATION 

Bu AnAQAKIKA DifARMAnUYA 


Modern man is an incurably restless 
creature, lie is unable to remain satisfied 
with anything for long, be it a style of 
dress, a system of philosophy or the most 
recent scientific liypothesis. His physicial 
body, his emotions and his thouglits are all in 
a state of perpetual agitation. An undivine 
discontent sceius to bo the outstanding char- 
acteristic of what the Twentieth Cemtury is 
pleased to call its civilization. The centrif- 
ugal tendency dominates the ago. There is 
no central point whence our ideals issue and 
into which our activities return. Conseque- 
ntly, all that we do, however far its effects 
may be protracted into space far distant 
and time yet to come, is essentially devoid 
of meaning, purpose and value. Wo think, 
we feel, we act; but wo know not why. A 
dark and inscrutable force seems to be swee- 
ping our frailty before it as the wind drives 
the dead leaves along tho ground. Whether 
it be a cosmic force outside us or a psychic 
force inside us it matter little at the moment 
to determine. We have succeeded in acquir- 
ing from science some knowledge of the‘iiow’ 
of existence; but w'c have not yet been able 
to learn from any system of philosophy or 
religion the Svhy’ of existence. Although 
our tecl.nical efficiency in innumerable 
directions is truly amazing, there is no all- 
activating urge of inspiration within us or 
all-attracting fascination of an ideal without 
us which alone can introduce into the 
inchoate mass and intricate complexity of 
opr strivings that organic unity and uni- 
form tendency without- whicli the individual 
and collective achievements of man are 


but written in sand or limned on tin 
ever changing ocean waves. 

Instances of this obscurity of purpose and 
consequent meaninglessness of activity are 
to bo found on both sides of tlic disputed 
frontier wliicli divides the realm of sacred 
things from tho realm of tilings profane. 
Are even we who call ourselves religious 
clearly aware of the nature and direction 
of tho goal wo arc struggling to roach ? 
Tho Christian attends ehurcli on Sunday, 
sings Jiymns and drops a few coins in the 
collection box. The Muslim repeats tii(^ 
prescribed pattiu’ii of prayer and prostration 
five times a day. The orthodox Brahmin 
repeats tho ag(}-old Cayatri Mantra at 
morning, noon and eve. On Full Moon days 
the Buddhist iipasaka circumambulates the 
sacred stupa wherein repose relics of tJic 
Buddha or one or more of His disciples. 
But of how many of them can it be truly 
said that they are accomplishing in full 
consciousness a purpose which they liavt* 
defined clearly and to wliicli they progres- 
sively approximate A few may in fact 
admit that they follow the tradition into 
which they were born without understand 
ing or perhaps even without believing h- 
Others may perform tho prescribed duties 
of their religion simply to avoid tho censure 
of society or to win a reputation for respec- 
tability. The majority of ostensibly reli- 
gious people are merely dominated by tin? 
gregarious instinct, whicli squeezes or crus- 
hes out of existence tho nascent sense ol 
individual freedom and responsibility 
whence alone can issue that higher flight ol 
spirituality which eventually leaves even 
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secure and safe when he does what the herd 
does. Loneliness is the atmosphere in which 
greatness lives. Conformity with the lowest 
common denominator of human tliought 
and action is tlie atmospliere wherein great- 
ness dies. The common man must conform 
or perisJi. So he naturally conforms. He 
is, in brief, religious not because of tlic in- 
dividual urge from witliin, but because of 
the colleotivo pressure from williout. Since, 
therefore, religion is essentially a self-deter- 
mined activity, he may be described as con- 
ventionally or rcflcctingly religious only, 
wliich means that in the true sense of the 
term he is not religious at all. 

But if wc exclude such cases from our 
purview and confine our attention to clearly 
defined and progressively approximated 
ideals of the spiritual life, we shall find that 
almost without exception they fall into one 
of two categories — those in which the ele- 
ment of self-reference predominates and 
tliose in vvhicli tlie element of otlier-refcr- 
ence predominates, that is, the categories 
of egoistic and altruistic. The former 
strives in solitude for personal perfection. 
The latter is the ‘guide, philosopher and 
friend’ of all mankind. One forsakes, the 
other arrives to redeem the wickedness of 
the world. One deliberately severs the tie 
of domestic affection and renounces the 
responsibilities of civil and national life by 
retiring into the loneliness of the desert, 
the solitude of impenetrable jungles or into 
the sublime aloofness of some mountain 
cave. The mists of morn and eve and the 
music which streams make as they fall in 
cascades from rock to rock, or else the barren 
burning sand around and the sky intensely 
blue above, are the sole companions of 
his solitude. On wings of ardently-aspiring 
prayer or self-forgetful meditation he 
strives to soar beyond the myriad sins and 


the individual far behind it. A man feels 
mischiefs of this mortal world. But the 
follower of the other or altruistic ideal of 
spiritual life seeks to light the lamp of 
divine reality in the midst of the shadows 
of this unreal world; or rather, he sec^s the 
unreal as a mode, a manifestation of the 
real, as itself an obscure beam of t]\c great 
Father of Lights, and therefore secs in the 
temporal the clue to the eternal, so that 
rather than forsake the world ho would 
follow it up to its source and there experi- 
ence the bliss of seeing the One in the midst 
of the many and the many in the midst of 
the One. 

^he major religions of the world contain 
some characteristic examples of these 
extreme ideals. In Hinduism there is on 
one hand the ideal of the world-renouncing 
Jnana-Yogi, whose eagle vision has pierced 
through the veil of .-unreality and whom the 
subtle wibchories of Maya can no more 
entangle in the net of mundane affairs; 
and on the other hand the Karmayogi, who, 
standing in the chariot of Arjuna, sees that 
the Kurukshetra is the true Dharmakshe- 
tra, and hears the voice of the Divine 
Charioteer urging him to do his duty and 
fight. The Ngw Testament vividly portrays 
the same ideals in the persons of the two 
sisters of Lazarus, in wliom mediaeval theo- 
logians recognized the prototypes of the 
active life of service in the world and the 
retired life of contemplation in the cloister. 

The originally sectless and homogeneous 
faith of Ancient China seems in fact 
actually to have divided itself on this issue 
into the twin religions of Taoism, with' its 
emphasis on the futility of interfering in 
the affairs of the world, on the one hand, 
and Confucianism, with its equally strong 
emphasis on the duty of exerting oneself 
for the benefit of humanity at large, on the 
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other. Yet it is in Buddhism that we see 
most elearly how centuries of sectarian 
emphasis on merely one aspect of wliat 
originally was, and in reality still is, a 
wonderfully balanced and integral ideal of 
spiritual life, eventually resulted in the 
bifurcation of the whole boc.y of the Kaitli 
into two mutually unaccommodating and 
almost liostilo halves. Tlie Mahayanist 
looks down with a smile of superior ]3ity on 
the efforts which the Hinayanist makes to 
attain individual liberation, while the 
Hinayanist regards the lofty altruistic 
aspirations of the Maliayanist as tiie extra- 
vagant sentiment of an improperly dis- 
ciplined mind. ^ 

To illustrate the Hinayanist ideal of the 
solitary attainment of individual perfection 
the following passage may be quoted from 
the Pali Scriptures : 

Live alone and do no evil, live alone witli 
scanty needs, 

Lonely, as tlie mighty tusker in the forest 
lonely feeds. 

— Woodward’s Dhammaimla, 330. 

The Pali Scriptures also contain numerous 
beautiful exhortations to practise universal 
altruism ; but what exists therein as a 
sentiment merely integral to the wholeness 
of a perfecitly balanced ideal of spiritual life 
becomes, in some of the later Sanskrit 
scriptures of tlie Mahayanist schools, a 
flaming passion wliich consumes all other 
aspects of the life divine. The following 
quotations from the Bodhicharyayatdra 
will illustrate this point. ‘ Nirvana lies in 
the surrender of all things and my mind is 
inclined to do so ; therefore, if I must sur- 
render all, it is better to give it to all beings. 
I yield myself to them, let them do with me 

whatever they like They may get any 

work they like done by me to their own 


satisfaction. May there never be any evil 

to anyone from me May I be a help 

to the helpless, a guide to the travellers, 
a boat, or a dyke, or a bridge for those 

who want to go to the other side 

Let whatever suffering the world has, come 
to me and may the merits of the Bodhi- 
sattva make it happy.’ These citations 
from Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist Scriptures 
perfectly illustrate the supposedly antithe- 
tical ideals of the Hinayana and Maliayana 
schools respectively. Since tlie resolution 
of tliis antinomy within one religion will as- 
sist the resolution of it within all, tlie whole 
problem will be discussed with special refer- 
ence to its bearing on Buddhism. Moreover, 
siiK^e an absolute distinction has becui 
sought to be made between what are some- 
times called the ‘ Southern ’ and ‘ Nor- 
thern’ schools of Buddhism on the ground 
of their alleged adherence to the Arahant 
and Bodhisattva ideals respectively, it be- 
comes necessary to demonstrate that such 
difference— is, if it is admitted to exist at 
all, merely a difference of emphasis, nnd 
that both schools in fact acknowledge the 
existence of a Higlior Tliird wherein tlie 
self -ref erring and other-referring ideals of 
spiritual life arc co-ordinated in one ideal 
and wherein tlie whohi problem is solved by 
being raised to a higher level of spiritual 
experience. 

Now that crisis of the religious life which 
in Christian literature on the subject re- 
ceives the appellation of ‘ ‘ conversion ” is, 
in Buddhist books, depicted as the point of 
transition from the ignoble quest {anariya- 
pariyesana) of the wordling (Putkujjana) to 
the noble quest {Ariyapariyesana) of tJio 
spiritual aspirant (Sekha) ; and the progres- 
sive maintenance of this transition through 
ever higher and higher levels of spiritual 
experience may be viewed either, negativ^ely 
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as the cessation of pain, cosmos, the five 
psycho - physical aggregates of semtienb ex- 
istence (Dukkha-nirodha, lo/ca-nirodha, 
Khandha-nirodha), as the total extinction 
(Khdya) of the “intoxicants” (Asavas) de- 
sire, becoming, speculative opinion and ig- 
norance (Kama^ Bhava, Dilihi and avljja) 
and the breaking of the ten fetters that 
bind men to the wheel of Becoming etc. or, 
in a word, as the gradual waning out of the 
Sainsaric order of existence ; or it may be 
viewed, x^ositively, as the arising, the culti- 
vation, tlie development of the fourfold 
establisiiing of mindfulness {Satipatlhana)^ 
of tlic five ethical faculties {indriyas) faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration and 
transcendental wisdom (Saddha, viriya, 
sati, samadhi, panna) e t c or, in a word, 
as th(i waxing in of tln^ increasing peace 
and insight of the Nibbani(^ order of 
exisbenee. Figuratively, this i)rocess may 
ho described as the treading by man of tlie 
Ariyan Eightfold Path of the Tlieravada 
and as Jiis ascent througli the ten stages 
(dambhunti) of the Bodiiisattva preached 
by Mahayana Buddliism. It juay further- 
more bo descril)ed volitioiially (and the 
exercise of volition or will is central in 
Buddhism as a religion) as the deliberately 
willed stoppage of the process of becoming 
or mere passively suffered (lyclic change 
and the initiation of an actively enjoyed 
and infinitely progressive making to 
become. 

Buddhism views existence as a single 
grand Becoming, or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, as a congeries of interrelated be- 
coming. In fact in Pali the very word for 
“existence” is becoming (bhavana). This 
psycho-physical or psycho-cosmic process 
becoming is iiot fortuitous, nor is the 
^'fiythm of its periodicity to be explained 
the hypothesis of an extra-cosmic 


originator and sustainer; but evolution and 
involution within tlie Samsaric order of be- 
coming (to clu)ose a more Buddhistic word 
than ‘existence’) and what maybe called 
supravolution within tlie Nibbanic order of 
becoming, alike proceed in accordance with 
the inexorable and hiescapable operation of 
the law of cause and effect, which in 
Buddhist books is thus formulated: “That 
being present, this becomes; from the 
arising of that, this arises. That being 
absent, this docs not become; from the 
cessation of tliat, this ceases (Majjhima^ 
Nikaya, Sutla 79)''. This wholly natural 
law' of cause and effect is not something 
merely adjectival to the process of becoming, 
but in fact substantive to it; not something 
superimposed on it from without, but 
arising from, indeed coextensive with and 
constituting, the very deepest nature of 
things. The central position occupied in 
Buddhist philosophy and religion by the law 
of (jausatioii is significantly reflected in the 
tradition that the first utterance of tlie 
Founder after His enlightenment related to 
just this faet. It is to making explicit tlic 
implications contained in tlie recognition of 
existence as becoming and the law of cause 
and effect by wliich this becoming is 
governed that a large portion of Buddhist 
philosophy is devoted. 

One of the most important postulates 
logically involved in the view that the 
universe without man and the universe 
within him is naught else but a grand 
congeries of becomings is the fact that all 
dhammas (things or becomings) are aiiatta. 
This is a basic word in Buddhism. To 
translate it as ‘ soul-less ’ or even ‘ self - 
less’, as so many have done and still do, is 
to court the risk of it being irnuK.diatcly 
misunderstood by iKn*sons to whom the words 
‘soul’ and ‘self’ are philosophically or 
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spiritually meaningful or perhaps even 
occupy central positions in their religion. 
Let us, therefore, elucidate in as few words 
as possible the positive content of this 
term rather than excite animosity by 
emphasizing the negative form in wliadi 
its meaning is expressed. 

To begin with, it must be borne care- 
fully in mind that the dual process of 
coming-to-be and passing away and the law 
of causation by which it is governed is abso- 
lutely universal in scope and omnipresent 
in operation. This universe of mind and 
matter is not so much subject to that law 
as an expression of it. Not only does the 
Buddhist regard the external world of 
somatic happenings as an expression of the 
law of cause and elfect but ho also regards 
the internal world of psychic events as being 
similarly such an expression. Consequently 
there exists neither externally nor internally 
any material or mental element whhdi docs 
not arise, in accordance witli this law and 
then ill ac(;ordaiice with it cease. It is one 
of the fundamental postulates of Buddhist 
thought tliat oven as in the external world 
of what is called matter there is no ultimate 
unchanging material unit, so is there, in the 
internal world of w liat is called mind, no 
ultimate unchanging mcjital, psychic, cogni 
tive or oven spiritual unit or central nucle- 
ous of experience wdiich persists unmodified 
through the multitudinous changes of our 
life or lives past, present and to come. That 
things exist is one extreme; that they do 
not exist another. The Middle Way preached 
by the Buddha proclaims that all things are 
becoming. Their indontity consists not in the 
persistence of any unchanging continuity of 
their becoming. Did si vdi an unchanging 
elomont in fact lie at tlie heart and core of 
man’s becoming, the possibility of real 
change, which is to say progress, or a 


radical transformation in the character and 
trend of the wliolo of his becoming, would 
be automatically precluded. Progress would 
be then merely superficial, peripheral ; that 
is, it would not be progress at all. Spiritual 
life would be robbed of tlie greater part of 
its interest, richness and significance. The 
doctrine of Anatta is, therefore, to be 
view'cd as absolutely basic to the very 
possibility of becoming in general and in 
particular to that highly specialised form 
of becoming to which is generally given the 
name of religion or spiritual life, ft is tlie 
ultimate philosophical foundation of the 
belief that the destiny of man is essentially 
undetermined by anything otlicr than his 
own will. It opens wide the door to the Am- 
brosial Abode {Ajnalampadam). Small won- 
der, then, that Buddhists throughout tlic 
ages, both of the Northern and of the 
Southern scdiools, have regarded it, do now 
regard it, and must in future regard it if 
Buddhism is to survive and be of value t(i 
mankind, as tlic very plinth and foundation 
of the edifice of their Baith. 

In the Pali Scri])tures occur two striking 
passages wdiich vividly illustrate tJie fact 
that spiritual progress is essentially a pure 
becoming ; that there persists through its 
successive stages no unchanging entity in 
relation to which the whole gamut of expe- 
rience is merely adjectival ; and that in 
consequence there is no i)erduring subject 
of which all such experiences may logically 
be predicated. Both passages are quoted in 
a condensed form by Mrs. Rhys Davids in 
Buddhism: A study of the Norm (pp. 215- 
16). ‘ Serene, pure, radiant is your person, 
Sariputta ; where have you been today ? ’ 
asks one great apostle of another. ‘ 1 
have been alone, in first Jnana, brother/ is 
the reply, “and to me never came the 
thought : I am attaining it ; I have emerged 
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from it. And. thus, ‘is the comment, 
“individualising and egoistical tendencies 
have been well ejected for a long while from 
Sariputta ’’ J 1 (Samyutta-Nikaya^ iii. 235) 
The second passage illustrates the same 
kind of experience in the following words. 

‘ Two disciples tlius attaining (to Nibbana) 
are related to have waited on tlie Buddha, 
“Lord, he who is Arahant, who has 
destroyed the intoxicants {asavas of illusion), 
^vho has lived the life, wdio lias done that 
which was to be done, has laid aside the 
burden, has w^on his own salvation, has 
utterly destroyed tlie fetters of becoming, 
is by perfect knowledge emancipated, to 
him it docs not occur: “There is who is 
l)ctter til an /, equal to me, inferior to me”. 
So saying, tliey made obeisance and went 
out. And the Master said* ‘ Even so do 
men of true breed declare the gnosis they 
have one; they tell of their gain (aUha), 
but they do not bring in the ego (atta) ’ 
(Angutiara - Nikya) 

TJie Vairacohedika - iira^naparamlta Sutra 
(knowi\ in English as the Diamond 8utra) 
is one of the profoundest and most popular 
religio - philosophical texts' of Mahayana 
Buddhism. From one view])oint it is an 
attempt to elucidate the content of a 
Bodhisattva’s consciousness (see article 
Prapia and Upaya in Vedanta Kesari, 
October, 1947). In tins celebrated discourse 
the Lord Buddha is represented as re- 
peatedly asking Sariputra the question : 
‘ when the Bodhisattva has emancipated 
all sentient beings does he think that he has 
emancipated anydody ?’ to which Hariputra 
invariably replies : “ No, Lord, he does not 
so think The whole text reiterates and 
amplifies this lofty theme with truly fugal 
magnificence. In the ultimate sense there 
exists no separate personality or indi- 
viduality which may emancipate or be 


emancipated. Since the illusion of ‘ thou ’ 
and ‘ I ’ is not present in that moment of 
supravolution which we personalize as a 
Bodhisattva we conclude that he is incapable 
of self-referring or other -referring activities. 
He is a supra-personal cosmic force making 
toward Enlightenment. Ho is one as])cct 
of the Way of Making to Become. 

Thus do we see how substantial is the 
agreement on this supremely important 
ymint between the two great sister-schools 
of Hinayana and Maliayana Buddhism. Tlie 
elucidation of the y^ostulates logically in- 
volved in the fact that all things are anatta 
of Nairatmya is their common philosophical 
basis. Supravolution in a state of making 
to Become wherein the dualism of subject 
and object vanishes is the common goal of 
all their teaching. The total absence (save 
in the case of popular discussions in popular 
language) of reference of any experience or 
series of experiences to any persisting 
subject and the emphatic assertion that 
such reference is not present in that supra- 
sensuous continuum of pure becoming wliicli 
we anthropomorphize as the Bodhisattva 
(because therein those illusory points of 
reference designated subject and object 
never exist) is the common characteristic 
of their analysis of higher spiritual ex- 
perience or supravolutional Making to Be- 
come. The same truth that was discovered 
and promulgated in the jungles and cloisters 
of Buddhist India was later echoed to the 
Western world from the deserts of Egy])t 
and later still to contemporary India from 
Arunachala or the Mountain of Light. One 
thousand and seven hundred years ago 8t. 
Anthony the Great said : ‘ Prayer is not 

perfect when the monk is aware of him- 
self and of praying’. Today Sri Ramana 
Maharshi says in reply to a question : 
^ There is nothing as my realizations or your 
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realizations. What is real in me is real in 
you al^o and so my realizations are equally 
yours. Are the spiritual realizations of 
mystics like Sri Ramakrishna their perso- 
nal property ? They belong to the world and 
no individual lias any special claim on it 
This discussion and the quotations where, 
with it has been illustrated will enable the 
reader to see in correct perspective the 
relative merits of what may be briefly de- 
scribed as the life of service and the life of 
contemplation. It should now bo plain that 
the antithesis is based on an illusion. To 
make the stream of our spiritual life flow 
toward either or even both of these ideals 
would be to commit a very serious mistake ; 
since we would be assuming the reality of 
the two points of reference known respec- 
tively as subject and object. What, then 
are we to do ? It is above all things neces- 
sary that we should cultivate a viewpoint 
which it may be permissble to designate 
as non-essential. Engaged in service, wo 


should not think that we benefit anybody ; 
plunged in contemplation, we should not 
think that we improve ourselves. This 
does not mean that service should be neglec- 
ted or contemplation ignored ; but it means 
that service must not be referred to as 
‘ thou ’ whom it is imagined to benefit and 
that contemplation must not be referred to 
as ‘ I ’ which it is believed to improve. The 
spiritual aspirant must slough off tlie out- 
worn skin of ‘ thou ’ and ‘ I ’. Progress is 
impossible otherwise. Remove tlie thorn of 
self -reference with the thorn of service and 
then pluck out the thorn of otliA’-reference 
with the thorn of contemplation. Surely 
the heart of truth beats behind the riddling 
words of the old paradox ; ‘ There is a 

Deed, but no doer ; there is a way, but no 
wayfarer’. If there is one word which can 
sum up the essentials of spiritual life and 
at the same time resolve the antitliesis 
which is the subject of .-this article, it is that 
word, Impersonality, 


THE BODHISATTVA’S PRAYER 

By Diiaemaprtya 

The dim sun sinks to rest 
In a West of watery gold. 

The young stars climb the sky 
And there like flowers unfold, 

In the forest vast of night, 

Petals of purest light. 

So may my heart unfold, 

When the suns of the world have sot, 

In the .orest vast of the Void, 

Wisdom with mercy met 
In that tranquil, silent hour, 

Like a flower and the scent, of a flower. 



SAGES* INTEREST IN HUMAN WELF^^REb^^^rv 

By Dr M. Hafiz Syed, ph. D., D. litt. 


In all figes and in all countries God has 
manifested himself in human form. The 
universal divine spirit cannot reveal itself 
to the fleshy eyes of human beings. Home 
physical medium of expression is necessary 
to communicate to fellow human beings who 
are bound by the limitations of time, space 
and physical forms. 

What wore the purposes the invisible 
Divine Mind might have had in creating or 
manifesting this solid-seeming world, no 
one can possibly know distinctly and accu- 
rately. All that wc can surmise or make 
guesses at Truth is that God in His infinite 
wisdom and glory would never manifest 
anything without a definite plan and 
meaning. 

When we look at this cliangirig world 
calmly and dispassionately wc find that the 
innumerable human races, nations and 
tribes arc growing and evolving in search of 
a higher destiny. God’s plan for Jmrnan 
progression and perfection may be summed 
up in one word evolution. Evolution is a 
fact in nature and its proof may be discer- 
ned in tlie different types of people that wc 
come across with varying tastes and tenden- 
cies, inhabiting this world. Humanity as a 
whole is not yet perfect. Human beings in 
every age and country had been known to 
have various defects which they have out 
grown and got rid of in the light of their 
experiences in various departments of life. 
In the light of this observation it is but 
reasonable to assume that God in His infi- 
nite mercy sends divine men to guide and 
inspire the erring humanity and to improve 
its lot morally and spiritually. The greatest 
mission of every teacher of humanity has 
been to improve the moral condition 


of his less fortunate brethren wlm arc still 
groping in darkness and understanding at 
the lower rung of the lacldcr of evolution. 
From the spiritual point of view, there is 
only one reality which is ever existent, all 
pervasive, ancient and eternal, but this 
eternal divine principle manifests itself 
slowly through Ifuman form. 

The ancient Hindus insisted on interpre- 
ting the nature of God on the analogy of 
human personality, which is a complex of 
cognitions, affections and desires. They 
spoke of God as a personal being, PuruSha, 
with qualities of thought and power. All 
tilings struggle continuously to get rid of 
their imperfections that they might conform 
to their eternal archetypes, i.c., realise God’s 
purpose for them. Of all objects of God’s 
creation only man can manifest fully the 
chara(;ter of his origin and reveal the truth 
of things. God, when he created man, 
presented to him the ideal which he should 
elect, the law which he should obey, if ho is 
to realise his destiny. The JJhagavadgita 
says (ill — 10) Brahma created man along 
with the law of sacrifice. The law is the 
means by which we can realise God’s ideal 
for us and grow into His likeness. But wo 
forget our origin, forget our place in the 
plan of God, forget the law of sacrifice, and 
lose ourselves in selfish pursuits. It is then 
that the need for God’s redemptive power 
arises. The All-great Brahma is the All- 
loving Vishnu too. Vishnu, the all perva- 
ding activity helps every human soul to 
fight against every sin and stupidity. He 
is God, the redeemer and is the testimony 
that the world is progressing towards the 
good. But does not act against His 
Will. His redemptive activity takes 
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place according to the order created by 
Brahma. 

Though Vishnu is ever ready to help us, 
our sin and stupidity constitute barriers 
against the operation of His grace. In 
tlic light of this fundaineiital princiido 
of Divine revelation it is but natural for us 
to pray to tlio highest/ manifestation of 
tJic supreme divinity known to us in tlie 
present age and in our present environment 
in the form of Maharshi to guide our steps 
aright and lead us on to the inner light, 
over burning in the innermost core of life, 
but clouded and covered by our ignorance. 

The first stej) in the march of evolution 
that we liave to acquire is the perfection of 
the human quality in us. ft is for this reason 
tliat divine men set before us an example in 
their own daily life as to how we should 
also try to tread in tlieir footsteps and learn 
to coniluct ourselves in tlie riglit manner 
befitting human beings. Spirituality and 
liumanity should go together. The more a 
person is spiritual the more human he 
should become. He should have the fullest 
tliouglit and reelings for his fcllow-b(ungs. 
Il(i should be ever ready to serve them 
unselfislily and must learn ste]) by step to 
progri^ss in their footsteps. 

The liberated beings popularly called 
jiranmuktas Jiave noticing to gain from this 
world. They live in our midst in order 
to guide us aright and set us an example of 
perfect Immanity. If we closely and carefully 
observe the daily life of Sri Bliagavan we 
would realise how very particular and 
punctilious he is in the discharge of Ins 
daily duties. The first lesson tliat we learn 
from him is that of punctuality. He does 
everything at his own 'line. His affection 
and detachment is visible in his every day 
life. Although he is adored by a large number 
of admirers and devotees, yet his humility 


is so marked in his every day life that one 
who may run may read it. He is most 
compassionate to all helpless beings such as 
birds, animals and cliildren to whom ho 
pays liis special attention and never misses 
an occassion to greet and bless them. Living 
in his own philosophy of tlic oneness of life 
in his own way lie invariably treats all 
alike, rich or poor, high or low, j)easant or 
prince. He has no likes or dislikes for a 
particular being and lias no favourites. He 
is acesible to all types of men, sinner or 
saint, brahmin or nou-braiimiii. He is a 
perfect gentleman in the true sense of the 
word. He lias regard for tlie tlioughts and 
feelings of others. He pays as much atten- 
tion to a sinner as much to a saint. His 
will is so strong that when he resolves to 
give up a tiling ho docs it once for all and 
never looks at it. Once upon a time lie 
used to take beetle leaves and coffee. He 
resolved to give them up and since then he 
never touched them. When he left his hearth 
and home at the ago of seventeen and came 
in search of his Father in the holy prccinctvs 
of Arunac^lial, inspite of the persuasion of 
his mother and his otlier relatives, he woiihl 
not budge an inch but would stick to Ins 
resolve. In the words of John Stuwart 
Mill character is a- completely fashioned 
will. We should take a leaf out of the life 
of Maharshi and learn to fashion our will 
so that when once we resolve to do or not to 
do a thing we must not waver or hesitate 
in carrying it tlirougli. This process of 
developing our volition or will power alone 
gives us tlie strength to develop what is 
popularly called the character. Maharshi, 
as wo all know has freed himself completely 
from all earthly desires; he has no need 
to live in this world for his own sake. He is 
here not to attain anything for himself but 
to be of service to his fellow beings. He 
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invisibly serves us all without any recog- 
nition. So we should also learn to serve 
our fellow men without any reward. 

We rejoice at his Birthday, because he is 
living in our midst for our sake and setting 
ah example of self-sacrifice for the good of 


humanity. I beg you all present here, 
young and old, men and women to pray to 
Him fervently to give us strength to im- 
prove our moral stature and to become 
better human beings in order to serve the 
cause of common humanity. 


THE BEHAVIOUR AND DESTINY OF IMPULSE 

By Indba Sen 

II 




Our personality is indeed a loose sort of 
organisation of a number of other more or 
loss loose organisations, sentiments and 
dispositions. We have no intention of going 
into the details of these lesser organisations. 
But at the root of them all is impulse, 
which is an individual conation or drive 
working by itself and for its own satis- 
faction. As life evolves, external and 
internal necessities and stresses compel the 
impulses to adjustments of various kinds— 
domination, submission, mutual inhibition, 
modificalion and elimination. That is liow 
in man, the most complex organism, a vast 
structure of personality with numerous sub- 
systems of impulses has shaped itself out. 
But in all this systematisation of impulses 
it is primarily adjustment and compromise 
that seem to have operated. A real modi- 
fication in the sense of a transformation of 
the impulse so that it gives up its own self- 
assertion and self-seekingness and identifies 
itself with the purpose of the system into 
which it enters has rarely been achieved. 
Yet the direction of evolution as being 
towards a wholeness and integration of life 
is sufficiently indicated. If that is true, then 
it is possible to say that the impulse is really 
the problem of evolution and above all of 
®ian, when reaUy the final solution becomes 
possible. 


Compromise has to be the principle of rela- 
tion where self-assertions of two agents are 
insistent, and yet they have to come 
together. But where the individual self- 
assertions of the agents have to be changed 
into a relation of intimate harmony and 
not merely into one of compromise, then a 
higher order, a divine order, which unites 
them under a higher synthesis, is necessary. 
This higher synthesis is the rule of the 
wholeness in wliich naturally each part will 
acquire its true and legitimate place. 

How to raise the self-seeking impulse 
to the plane and level of harmonised 
wholeness ? That is the practical issue 
of yoga. With the same is connected 
the technique and process of transforma- 
tion. But we cannot go into them here. 
However it is necessary to indicate that 
as the growing and widening self-con- 
sciousness, that inner watching conscious- 
ness, starts exploring the inner world of 
personality, it indentifies and recognises 
each individual impulse in its conscious and 
sub-conscious operations and seeks to 
dissociate itself from the self - seeking 
impulse and tries to assimilate it into 
a sense and feeling of wholeness. This 
activity, in course of time, becomes a 
constant silent activity which paves the 
way for an increasing conversion and 
transformation of impulse. The watching 
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consciousness as it explores more widely 
and deeply, progressively objectifies the 
various impulses, from the more superficial 
and freshly acquired to tlie more deeply 
laid ones. rca(*hes a core of experience which 
is qualitatively a different phenomena. It 
is, as it were, the central consciousness of 
personality essentially possessed of tlie 
quality of that higher synthesis of hlivine 
order’ competent to transform the self, 
seekings of impulses into the harpionioiis 
wholeness of a total personality. 

But that central (consciousness is a far cry 
for the average imin, though its supreme 
importance for the problem of impulse and 
of human life is obvious. A fuller (‘liaracte- 
risation of it is not possible in this article. 
But it is essentially the S])iritiial conscious- 
ness full of an established sense of inte- 
grated wholeness as difforciit from the 
moral consciousness of a divided loyalty 
between duty and inclination. In the absence 
of this liarmonious and harmonising 
consciousness it is no wonder that the 
divided moral consciousness of man should 
be rendered absolute and the very highest. 
But that obviously makes conflict irresol- 
vable and calls the unstable equilibrium of 
moral consciousness the only stability possi- 
ble. That however involves an unnecessary 
delaying of the evolutionary progression. 

To be able to better appreciate the final 
stages of transformation, the destiny of 
impulse, it is really necessary us to under- 
stand more fully the earlier stages in the 
behaviour of the impulse. 

We have said before that as life advances 
evolutionally, impulses undergo a greater 
complexity and organisation, until at the 
stage of higher animals we get a large 
number of instincts, which, aided by a 
measure of intelligence, entirely govern and 
regulate the life of the animals. These 


instincts, according to McDougall, are 
fourteen in number. The following table 
pn^sents at a glance all the instincts and 
their accompanying emotional feelings: 

Names of Instincts 

1 . Instinct of escape (of self-preservation, 
of avoidance, danger instinct) 

2. Instinct of combat (aggression, pug- 
nacity) 

3. Repulsion (repugnance) 

4. Parental (protective) 

5. Appeal 

0. Pairing (mating, reproduction, sexual) 

7. Curiosity (inquiry, discovery, inves- 
tigation) 

8. Submission (self-abasement) 

1). Assertion (self-display) 

10. Social or gregarious instinct 

11. Pood-seeking (hunting) 

12. Acquisition (hoarding instinct) 

13. Construction 

14. Laughter 

Accompanniufj emotional feelings 

1. F ear (terror, fright, alarm, trepidation) 

2. Anger (rage, fury, annoyance, irrita- 
tion, displeasure) 

3. Disgust (nausea, loathing, repugnance). 

4. Tender emotion (love, tenderness, 
tender feeling). 

5. Distress (feeling of helplessness). 

6. Lust (sexual emotion or excitement, 
sometimes called love - an unfortunate 
and confusing usage) 

7. Curiosity ( feeling of mystery, of 
strangeness, of the ui^nown, wonder). 

8. Feeling of subjection (of inferiority, of 
devotion, of humility, of attachment, 
of submission, negative self-feeling) 

9. Elation ( feeling of superiority, ot 
masterfulness, of pride, of domination, 
positive self -feeling). 

10. Peeling of loneliness, of isolation, 
nostalgia. 
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11. Appetite or craving in narrower sense 
(gusto) 

12. Feeling of ownership, of possession 
(protective feeling). 

13. Feeling of creativciiess, of making, of 
productivity. 

14. Amuscjnent (jollity, carelessness, rela- 
xation). 

There is liowcver, no agreement among 
psychologists regarding the number of 
instincts nor regarding their relative impor- 
tance in tJie make-up and growth of human 
nature. Freud makes sox the all-inclusive 
instinct. Adler gives to self-assertion the 
same role. Jung talks of the total psychic 
(mergy and does not much care to identify 
the various concrete instinctive channels it 
Hows into. Practically, it is well worth 
relying on McDougall’s list of instincts and 
to seek to detect and identify tlieir operation 
in one’s nature, wlicther it is conscious or 
subconscious. What is further important is 
to know the situations with which cacli one 
of those instincts is connected and which act 
as provocatives to it and the mode of ex- 
pression of each instinct when it is provoked. 
A study of instincts is a very good prepa- 
ration for learning to understand oneself 
and in this connection observation of the 
behaviour of animals and children is more 
instructive, since one meets with a purer 
i)ehaviour of instincts in them than in the 
adult man. 

In man the development of desire in the 
course of mental evolution greatly modifies 
his instinctive behaviour. Instincts are all 
concerned with immediately given situations. 
Their character is perceptual. But desire 
‘‘an impulse directed towards a remote 
object”. It is “ an impulse working on the 
plane of imagination Further in the 
^^ ^ds of the same author it “ may spring 
McDougall, Outline, p. 313, 


from any one of the instinctive dispositions, 
and its relation to emotional excitement is 
essentially the same as that of impulse ; 
for desire is impulse working on the more 
intellectual plane on which the goal of 
endeavour is explicitly thought of as distinct 
from the present circumstances”.* The 
appearance of desire makes a lot of dif- 
ference to the instinctive urges. They can 
be reinforced in their degree of insistence 
as also weakened according as individual’s 
general attitude regarding an instinct is of 
the appetitive or av^^r.sive kind. By dwell- 
ing too longingly on an instinctive satis- 
faction the force and impetuosity of the 
instinct increases. On the other hand an 
aversive feeling in regard to an instincjftve 
indulgence leads to a weakening of the 
instinct. 

A desire is, wo said, an impulse at the 
plane of thinking. That means that a 
desire is a self-seeking conation, insisting 
on its own particular satisfaction. Now 
man under the influence and suggestion of 
social tradition and life builds up any 
number of d(‘sircs or sentiments, which 
possess different degrees of strength. They 
constitute a man’s seekings, whether for 
general objectives or particular things. 
Thinking, which gives rise to both desiring 
and the various larger goals of moral and 
intellectual ideals, show^s that desiring and 
these ideals are intimately connected. 
Virtually these ideals are desires ^ which 
are capable of accommodating and syste- 
matising other desires. However since 
the essential nature of desire continues to 
be the same as iinjiulse, its systematisations 
cannot but be, as they w^erc in the case of 
impulses, of the nature of mutual adjust- 
ment and compromise. There is no doubt 
that on the plane of desire where the self - 
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identification with the desire in not too 
great, and to the extent that it is not so, 
an individual is able to consider and weigh 
one desire with one or more other desires 
and choose one of them. Now it is a ques- 
tion to consider whether even in the case of 
the most deliberately reached decision the 
contrary pull of the rejected desires does 
really cease to exercise itself. As a conse- 
quence from the nature of impulse it is 
obvious that so long as a desire continues to 
be a desire with a person, whether it is a 
conscious or a sub-conscious fact, it must 
exercise its self-seeking pull. It is only 
, where the self-identification is broken with 
it, that is, wljen the individual comes to 
reject it, that its pull and weight ceases to 
be exercised on the individual. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to observe that tlic highest 
reaches of thought and volition, tliat man 
ordinarily attains to do not carry him be- 
yond the operations of the self-seekiug im- 
pulses. All that he achieves is a relatively 
greater ordering in them, an ordering in 
which the impulses do not accept a willing 
and hearty submission to the good of the 
whole, but rather submission as though to 
external necessity involving an acceptance 
of compromise or partial satisfaction as the 
solution. Thinking and not-thinking do 
not constitute the real difference between 
man and animal, but, in view of the pre- 
dominantly conative nature of conscious- 
ness it will be more correct to represent the 
difference between them as that of impulse 
and desire. And that is one of degree and 
no more, the desire being in essential nature 
an impulse. Therefore the human problem 
is 'par excellence the problem of impulse. 

The Gita recognis s this problem with the 
most clear-eyed perception. The man with 

*Dr. Bose's term for desire is wish and the 
most interesting hypothesiB. 


desires cannot but be a man of Avyavasa. 
yatmika Buddhi, a divided consciousness 
pulled in different directions by his desires. 
He can neither have the inner peace nor a 
steady perception of the true and the right. 
The pullings of the desires will always more 
or less consciously or subconsciously deflect 
him from the true poise necessary for right 
perception. To this condition, necessarily 
belong all the actions and reactions, the 
pushes and pulls, the polarities discovered 
by psycho-analysis, the ‘ Dwandwas ’ of oui 
ordinary experience. There must always be 
some regret, the voice of the suppressed 
and frustrated desire, when the dominant 
desire has had its eager satisfaction and tin 
suppressed one is able to raise its head. 
But our desires grow whntonly, perhaps 
that is a consequence of the nature of im 
pulse from which it arises, and we have af 
Dr. G. Bose argues a contrary desire tc 
every desire.* The working of such a 
mental make-up can be easily imagined. 

The action-reaction type of working oi 
mind, the contrary and varied pullings ol 
the desires, the Gita clearly affirms is the 
problem of human life. 

What is the solution.^ A complete sur- 
render of the too many self-seeking desires 
to the ‘ whole ’ of the divine within us. 
The individual desires seeking particular 
goals exclusively must all be rejected. We 
must dissociate ourselves from [them, dis- 
solve all identifications with them. Posi- 
tively, we, must seek to a.ct out of a whole 
integral consciousness, not out of an indivi- 
dual impulse, and act for the whole integral 
consciousness and not for any particular 
goals. That is the status of desirelessness, 
of the whole harmonised life of thought, 
feeling and action. Accordingly the ideal 
theory of opposite wishes elaborated by him is « 
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of f^r^nFr spjf, desireless action, becomes the 
most efficient means. And the teacher of 
the Gita, therefore, advises : 

^ I 
II II 

Whatsoever thou dost, whatsoever thou 
oatest, whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever 
thou givest, whatsoever thou dost of 
austerity, 0 Kaunteya, do thou that as an 
offering unto Me. 

Each particular desire is to be offered to 
the divine, to be given up, to be dissociated 
from. A desireless action is not easy to 
understand, since ordinarily our so-called 
disinterested actions also proceed from de- 
sires. The desireless action, on the other 
hand, proceeds from a new type of conation, 
which is marked by the felt quality of an 
integral wlioleness and not the individual 
separative impulsiveness of a desire. A 
desireless action, so to say, is the action 
determined by the total psychic energy of 
the individual. 

The final solution of the problem of 
impulse is very well stated above. It 
consists, to say it again, in an inner act of 
consciousness by which the individual* stands 
behind,’ as it were, and dissociates himself 
from the impulse. He offers each particular 
impulse, and its self-assertion to the ‘whole’ 
calling upon and seeking the ‘whole’ to 
guide and control him. We have indicated 
above that as the individual explores his 
mental life and proceeds to dissociate himself 
from successive layers of evolutional growth 
of life, he starts occasionally getting into a 
poise of consciousness, which is unique in 
possessing the characteristic of a harmpnised 
and a harmonising consciousness. As this 
consciousness gets more and more into the 
fore the general conciousness starts getting 
a new form — the form of wholeness. 


The act of self -dissociation, referred to 
above, is likely to appear as virtually a 
process of undoing wdiat has been 
laboriously accpiired through evolution. Tli at 
is really not so, since the practical effect of 
it is that the individual is able to exorcise 
the impulse and its energy more effectively. 
The process of dissociation, therefore, 
creates the distance between the individual 
and the impulse necessary for a correct 
perception and effective control. 

But tliis dissociation or detachment from 
impulse cannot be achieved easily. Where 
the identification is keen and intimate, 
dis.sociation is virtually impossible and, 
therefore, it is no good as a means. There 
can, however, be a violent suppression and 
this hapx)ens not infrequently, Tlio social 
and moral prohibitions are too imperative 
and the result is that the impetuous impulses 
have to hide themselves away in the sub- 
conscious from where they continue to seek 
their individual satisfactions in numerous 
indirect ways in the waking consciousiiess 
and through symbolism in the dream. When 
a powerful impulse has been too roughly 
handled it may form a serious repression 
and in course of time may upset the 
economic balance of tlie personality as a 
whole. Freud’s psychoanalysis is a clinical 
demonstration of tlie evil consequences 
following from the suppression and 
repression of impulses. Readers of Freud, 
therefore, usually carry a deep impression 
that the one thing necessary for mental 
health is to avoid repression. But in his 
‘New Introductory Lectures’ Freud has 
clearly said that it is not really possible 
to avoid repression in life. Civilised 
social living necessarily involves a sup- 
pression and repression of impetuou.s 
self-seeking impulses. But one should do 
that with discretion. One should know 
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really how much to suppress and when to 
suppress. By doing^o one would be able 
to avoid serious and violent repressions by 
making wise compromises with the impulses. 
This is really the highest word of wisdom 
which he offers to a humanity deeply 
suffering from inner conflict and division. 
The exact context of his observations in 
this connection is education of eliildren. 
But they possess a wide applicability. Says 
he, “The child has to learn to control its 
instincts. To grant it complete freedom, so 
that it obeys all its impulses without any 

restriction, is impossible 

Education lias therefore to steer its way 
between the S(;ylla of giving the instincts 
freedom and the Oharybdis of frustrating 
them.’' 

Here evidently no real solution of the 
problem of impulse is presented. What w^e 
are offered is a discreet and diiilomatic 
liandling of impulse through life’s journey. 
Further, according to Freud, the moral con- 
trol and impulse present a polarity ultimate 
to life. The Superego and Id will i ever be at 
conflict ; the former demands obedience, the 
latter rebels, disobeys, evades and grumbles. 
If morality represents our destiny then 
surely inner conflict is final to us and Freud 
is right. But the teacher of the Gita and 
the general spiritual tradition of India 
and the world recognises morality as a 
stage in human evolution. It is a stage 
within the operation of desire. The spiritual 
solution of life recognises the true character 
of impulse and affirms that the real solu- 
tion can only consist in a state of conscious- 
ness which is capable of acting as an integral 
whole, beyond the partial separate conative 
pullings of individual s< f -seeking impulses. 


But we need a scientific systematisation 
of the principles regarding the behaviour of 
imfiulse at the earliest stage of its history 
when tlie individual’s identification with it 
is keen and intimate, then at the stage of 
morality when it can be suppressed and 
inhibited, discreetly or otherwise and, lastly, 
at the stage when it is ripe for a spiritual 
disposal. We undoubtedly find it confusing 
to learn that repression leads to mental 
disease and yet to learn that the method of 
free indulgence is no remedy. It is a wise 
word that an individual should restrain his 
passions as a rider does his steed. But still 
the Gita w arns suppression 

avails not. 

Sri Aurobindo gives a most illuminating 
account of tiiis important subject in a rather 
popular writing I of his. The scientific 
value of it is very great. Says lie, that an 
impulse “ lias first to be exhausted by bho^ 
ga or enjoyment, afterwards to be domina- 
ted and weakened by nigraha or control 
and, finally when it is weak to be got rid of 
by saniiama, rejection or self-dissociation.” 
When the impulse is new and strong and 
the individual’s identification with it keen 
indulgence alone lias to be the course, wdiich, 
however may be in degrees modified and 
controlled. Indulgence produces its own 
reactions of satiety and disgust and it is a 
vivid perception and remembrance of those 
reactions that prepare the way for tiigraha 
or control by a violent struggle. Thus sup- 
pression has a legitimate .place but we 
should know that it will give us an un- 
steady control over the impulse. The rea- 
son is that the samskara of the impulse is 
yet alive and given opportunities it can 
again appear. That really explains the 


I Freiul : New Introductory Lectures, pp. 192. 

J Sri Aumbiiido, The Ideal of The Karinayogin, Ob. The Process of Evolution, 
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cases of persons who after long enjoyment 
of the highest self-mastery were suddenly 
surprised by a violent uprising of an im- 
pulse they thought had long since left them. 
We can thus easily see that free indulgence 
is no sovereign rule nor suppression a uni- 
versal remedy. There is a method in the 
behaviour of the impulse and it is with re- 
ference to its stage of growth that it has to 
be handled. 

However, either of these two methods of 
bhoga and nigraha are preparatory. What 
finally disposes of the impulse and carries 
the human impulse to the status of ^ whole 
living ’ is the process of the sangama, of 
self -dissociation. This process too develops 
througli marked stages of its own. Firstly, 
sanymm can be applied to an impulse, 
whicli has already been sufficiently weak- 
ened by bhoga and nigraha and where a re- 
lative detachment has been achieved. Next, 
under sanyama the impulse is ^‘envisaged 


as a dead or dying force, its occasional re- 
turn marked with disgust, then with im- 
patience, finally with indifference.’' This 
growth of attitude and feelings is a fact of 
verifiable experience. Lastly, with the 
growth of indifference the impulse tends to 
fall off. But it belongs to the beliaviour of 
impulse that having dropped off, it tends 
to return again and again for a certain 
length of time, as though from something 
still lingering on in us of its individual will 
and energy. But the time comes when the 
individual will and energy of the impulse 
become completely assimilated into the evol- 
ving wholeness of the spiritual personality. 
However, according to Sri Aurobindo, whoso 
principal aim in his yogic effort has been to 
evolve and perfe(;t the technique and 
method of transformation, tlic final conver- 
sion of impulse is scaled by a descent, the 
cjnergciKto in man of the ‘whole’ conscious- 
ness of tlic Divine. 

{Concluded) 







Sin is to be overcome, not so much by direct opposition to it as 
by cultivating opposite principles. Would you kill the weeds in your 
garden, plant it with good seed ; if the ground be well occupied there) 
will be less need of the hoc. 

- A. Fullek. 


*• 
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Ceremonies in themselves are not sin ; but whosoever supposes that 
he can to life either by baptism or by partaking of bread is still 

in superstition. 

Deitk. 



SAINT TYAGARAJA-IX : DEVOTIONAL ECSTASY 

By Db V. Raghavan 


Of fche forms of Bhakti dealt with in the 
eighth article three were left over for treat- 
ment later as they formed the highhr stages 
of devotion. They are later, the inability 
to /endure separation from the Lord, 
( Aviraha), the love as that of the beloved, 
(Kantasakti) and Tanmayatva, mentioned 
by Narada in li is Bhakti Sutras. The 
emotion of Love has two main phases, 
separation and union, Vipralambha and 
Sambhoga. Separation is, indeed, the true 
touchstone of all attachment and according 
to the theory and practice of Sanskrit Alan- 
karikas and poets, there is no nourishment 
of the sentiment of Love without the 
portrayal of separation, Vipralambha. 

Poets love to dwell on the presentation 
of love in separation, showing the lovers 
yearning and pining and struggling to 
obtain each other, rather tlian on Love in 
union, Samblioga. It is a well-known device 
adopted by Sanskrit dramatists to separate 
the first-met lovers, submit them to a 
process of separation and suffering, smelt 
their iiearts, as it were, in the furnace of 
this separation, purge their Iiearts of all 
carnal moorings, spiritualise their love and 
rc-unite them finally in an inseparable 
union. 

as Kalidasa says. It is \\ cl I- known how, 
in tlie Bhagavata, the Lord, seeing the pride 
of the Gopis, suddenly disappears, to rid 
their hearts of dross, 

and after they had all wept themselves out 
* This series concludes with this article. 


in the Gopika Gita, He presented Himself 
before them again and began His Rasa- 
lila. 

i 

ii 

A separation from the Lord is also 
mentioned as liaving occurred as part of 
the life-incidents of Tyagaraja, The idol 
of Rama which he was daily worshipping is 
said to have been taken forcibly by his irate 
brother and thrown into the Cauvery. 
Various songs are said to have been sung by 
Tyagaraja during this time of poignant 
suffering caused by the separation from his 
beloved Rama-idol. In the stories of Nada- 
Bhakti-Yoga in the Linga Purana and the 
Adbhuta'^Ramayana, mentioned by me 
already, we are given incidents answering 
exactly to this incident in the life of 
Tyagaraja ; When the materially minded 
king wants the singer-saint to sing of his 
own royal splendour and this is refused, 
the idols of the singer-saint’s worship are 
confiscated by the king. Some of the songs 
which we reviewed in the last article under 
‘ plaintive pleading ’ show Tyagaraja in 
search of his Ishta-Devata. While they might 
have as well been sung while Tyagaraja was 
searching for his lost idol, there is nothing 
to prevent us to consider them as songs by 
the devotee, who had tl>e vision of the Lord, 
suddenly lost it and is crying out in agony 
to re-capture the vision. 
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In whatever manner we take them, these 
songs depict well the form of Bhakti called 
Aviraha, by Narada,-poignat suffering when 
one is separated from his God. In ‘ Sasi- 
vadana’ in Chandrajyoti, where the Pallavi- 
address and Raga-narne echo each other, 
Tyagaraja asks if he could bear this sepa- 
ration. 

Sasivadana bhakta janavaiia 

Sankara ne tala galana 

What a sinner have I become that the 
Lord wlioin I used to worship with ecstatic 
love is not with me now ! 

(Gaiilpaiitu) 

What shall I do How can 1 bear ? 
Having once had Darsana of Sri Hari the 
dispeller of all sorrows, can anyone bear 
separation from Him? Having treated me 
with affection before, is He now set with a 
deceitful mind ? Was it ordered by 
Brahma that 1 sliould undergo suffering, 
abandoning my hopes ? 1 do not find my 

beloved Lord. I liave been regarding ser- 
vi(;o to Him as my life’s sustenance. My 
fate has come to this.” 

Enbapapinaiti iiomiseyiitu na 

Yclagu taludunc-O Kama 

Anta Duhkha mulanu 
deerchu harinijoochi 

Yentavarainanu bay a 
sahinture etc. 

((jaulip.nilu) 

In ‘ Andundakane ’ in Pantuvarali, Tya- 
garaja is not exactly separated, but tells 
the Lord whom ho sees, not to leave him to 
the pangs of separation. “ORaghava, swear 
to me in the presence of the sea, that you 
will promptly come to me whenever needed. 
If you should forget me in the company of 
your chosen, what could I do ? If you do 
not come when I want your Darsana, tears 
will flow down my cheek in streams, my 


whole house will look empty and every 
minute will appear a yuga.” 

Kanavale nanu vela 
legunto Kanneeru 
Kalii vaga barune 

‘‘ VVdien 1 got bewildered at your not res- 
ponding to my prayers, 1 sliall only be the 
laughing stock of others.” 

The Sattvika bhava of tears, Asm, occurs 
here In ‘ Neevada negana,’ lie asks, “ Since 
I am your own, can I bear even a moment’s 
separation from you ? ” 

‘ iSri Rama Jayarama * in Madhyama- 
vati, is another song in Vipralamblia. 
Vyadhi or failure of normal health and 
causing emaciation etc is a Sancliari BJiava 
which occurs in Separation and we can 
sec it here, 

“ 0 Rama of captivating beauty ! Why 
do you not take note of my suffering? When 
will you be pleased to talk to me ? Wiiea 
will be that blessed day when you will 
make me happy.? 1 cannot bear any more 
delay. Is your hesitancy due to my forcing 
my affection on you? (tan anybody liave 
this liapj)inoss and l)lcsscdness anywiioro 
else? Can he have tlie vision of this beauty 
elsewhere? It is my faulty Japa or Tapas 
or Iiave.I given you offence ? 

“You arc my tilaka. Por wiiom is my 
beauty ? Separation from you even fur a 
minute makes life useless. My mind has 
turned away from worldly comforts. By 
separation from you, my body has been 
reduced to half. ISib by me, remove my 
troubles and protect me. I beg of you. 
I am in your hands.” 

8ri Rama Jaya Rama 
Hringara Rama 

*• -if- 

l^ankajana3^ana 
na kumkuma neeve 
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Avanijadhipa 
na sogasevaride Rama 
neevu nimishamu leni 
bhavuka mcle 

iif- ^|f- 

Payaga Jiiemu 
saga mayano Rama 

* * 

Till now we have been dealing with the 
phase of seeking of and separation from 
the Lord, in which the play of emotions is 
of Sanchari Bhavas like Autsukya (longing), 
Nirveda, (despondency), Dainya (dejection), 
Amarsha (anger). When seeking and sepa- 
ration end and the devotee is transported 
to joy on union with the Lord, another 
series of Sanchari Bhavas overtake him, 
elation-Mada, Dhriti-gratification, Harsha- 
delight, and in the excess of this over-power- 
ing joy when one’s whole being is, inside 
and out, filled with the Lord, tears of joy 
roll down his cheeks, voice gets choked, ho 
breaks down or laughs, sings and dances. 
This is the state of God-intoxication, which 
is the highest state one reaches. Of what 
use is any Bhakti in which your voice does 
not break, eyes do not moisten, hair does 
not horripilate and you are not able to 
proceed? If once could go about in this 
divine madness, now wet^ping, now laugh- 
ing, now without any shame, siiig and dance, 
verily such a Bhakti will sanctify the 
whole world. 

S’nfe II 

(Hha^av.'ita) 

Here is Bhakti in the ecstatic, state, and 
here is the realm of Sattvika Bhavas, of 


horripilation, tears of joy, choking of voice, 
perspiration etc. 

Besides the realisation of darsana of 
Rama at the end of his Sadhana by Nama- 
japa, Tyagaraja refers to his having seen 
the Lord, in many songs. We have already 
seen in the first discourse, on Life, how in 
‘Paritapamu’ and ‘Giripai’, Tyagaraja had 
the vision of the Lord. The songs referring 
to his sakshatkara depict all the Sanchari 
Bhavas of joy and elation and the Sattvika 
Bhavas. See Tyagaraja’s great delight on 
getting Rama and the series of poetic simi- 
les he uses to bring out his great delight. 

“ 1 have found you just as a diver dives 
deep into the sea and Jiolding his breath 
fast, secures the pearl. I feel now as if I 
have come under the shade of a Kalpaka 
tree, from the unbearable heat of the sun. 
1 have come by you, as a man who digs the 
earth finds pure gold buried deep. It is like 
the break of a hailstorm in the midst of hot 
summer”, in the beautiful Ritigaula song, 
‘Nannu vidachi’. 

The Sankarabharana song, ‘Nannu bn)- 
kavanu’, similarly expresses the great joy 
of Tyagaraja on getting the Lord: 

‘ O Rama, 1 will not leave hold of you 
unless and until you jjrotcct me. I have 
secured you to rid myself of impurity, just 
as a man searching for a lost coin of trifling 
value comes by a precious gem, just as one 
expecting ragi-gruel comes by nectar, just 
as an exhausted swimmer finds a float for 
his hold and rest, just as a pilgrim starting 
for a Tirtha finds it at his feet, just as a 
woman about to lose her modesty comes by 
a cloth.’ 

When this vision comes, the devotee 
knows not what to do. The bliss overpow- 
ers him and he loses control of himself. He 
cannot do anything. 
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‘Ts it an unpardonable offence on my 
part, 0 Prop of my life, if I forgot myself 
for a while? The effulgence of your blessed 
feet dazzled me and I was at a loss to know 
whether I should hug them to my bosom or 
press them to my eyes.” This, in 'Nerama 
Rama Rama’ is the Sattvika Bhava of 
Stambhaor stupefaction. 

Korikori needu koluvu jeyavela 
sararaaina pada sarasamulapong 
gara jooehi yuramuna numchudamo 
kanula nettudamo yani 
koorimini brahmananda mandu chunu 
konta meyi marachiyuntini gani 
Tarakadhipanana pavana 
Sita nayaka sri Tyagarajanipai 

(Suuraslitra) 

‘Giripai’ records the Sattvikas of Asm, 
Svarabhanga, Romancha and Stambha: 
‘'Unerringly I have seen Rama on the hill. 
He promised me salvation in five days. My 
body was thrilled and tears of joy rolled 
down my cheeks, I merely mumbled and I 
could hardly speak out my thought”. 

Pulakankitudai anandasrula 
nimpuchu matalada valelani 
kaluvarinchakani 

“When I think of you, my whole body 
becomes thrilled. When I have your 
Darsana, tears of joy roll down from my 
eyes. When I embrace your feet, I forget 
my body.” 

“Talachito menella 
pulakarinchenu 
Kanukonan anandamai 
Kanniru nindenu 
charana kaukalivela 
jelagimai marachenu” 

in ‘Dayarani’, appropriately in Mohana, the 
state of God-trance. 

When such a realisation comes, things 
around look trivial. “When your Love 


comes over, the universe looks trivial, as 
a blade of grass. 

Asinchu vela jagamanda 

Trinamayyenu 

(ibid) 

‘^When the Lord’s Sakshatkara comes, 
the entire universe becomes a mere speck 

of dust ; all the encircling waters, a little 
drop ; the fires, a tiny spark ; the wind, a 
whiff of breath ; the skies, a pin-hole,” as 
Kulasckhara says. 

555: 

One of the rare feelings of the great 
devotee is found in his divine exj^erience 
also being a complete gratification, com- 
prehending within it the realm of the senses 
too. This rare idea gets expressed in some 
moods of Tyagaraja, wlien he feels his 
whole spiritual, mental and physical being 
completely transported with God-bliss. 

‘ Ninnubasi ’ in Balahamsa, expresses this 
rare idea that the vision of the Lord gratifies 
all the senses, including the mind. 

Kanulaku xhaluva chevulak amri 

o 

tamu 

vinu rasanaku ruchi manasuka 

sukhamu 

tanuvuku yanandamunu kalga jeyu 

The song signficantly has its final address 
to the Lord as ‘ Poorna kama ’ ; as the 
image of God is stationed in his heart, 
(Tyagaraja hriddhama) Tyagaraja too, 
becomes in this manner, a Puma kama, 
with all his pleasures fulfilled simul- 
taneously, by the single object of 
attachment. 

In two other songs, Tyagaraja gives in a 
difFercnt form, this sublime all-round sense- 
gratification from the Lord. In ‘ Nammina 
varani marachedi ’ in Bhairavi and ‘ Rama 
nee pai’ in Kedara, Tyagaraja says: “Even 
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when enjoying material pleasures, my 
mind was anchored only in you.” 

bhogamu landu vela 
buddhi nee yedanunchi 

and “Even when I enjoy material pleasures, 
my mind is only on you.” 

bhoganubhavamulandu 
baguga buddhi noeyandu 

We have previously illustrated the Bhava 
of Autsukya, longing, in the pro-union and 
pre-realisation state. Having got his be- 
loved Lord, Tyagaraja gets into a different 
kind of longing now. He desires to enjoy 
and serve the Lord in His Ekanta. This 
delicate and delicious desire of the devotee 
can bo seen in some of the pieces. In 

* Vinanasa koni ’ in Pratapavarali, see this 
longing, which takes tlie form of a curiosity 
to feast his oars with the sweet and loving 
chat that takes place private between the 
Lord and Sita, while playing together. And 
mentioning Anjaneya and Bharata as having 
had that privilege, Tyagaraja presses his 
claim too. 

Vinan asakoni yunnanfilra 
visva roopudane 
manasaraga vecnula vinduga 
madhuramaina palukula 
Sitaramanito Omanagunta ladigelchuta 
Cheta nokari kokari joochi a bhava 

merigi 

Saketadhipa nijamagu premato 

palgukonna inucchata 
Vatatmaja Bharatulu vinnatula 

Tyagaraja sannuta 

A similar yearning of his is seen in 

* Ramabhirama ’ in Dhanyasi. Here Tyaga- 
raja longs that when Rama and Sita arc in 
private, sitting on the golden bed, Rama 
should order Tyagaraja to come in and sing 
to Him some music. 


Ramabhirama manasu ranjilla 

o . . o balkarada 

bangaru meti panpupai bhamamani 

Janaki 

Sringarinchukoni cheluvonta ninnukani 
Ponguchu malle virula poojinchuvela 
sangitamu padumani Swami Tyagaraj- 

unito 

Wo have thus far dealt with the Aviraka- 
asakti mentionee by Narada. We first 
reviewed the state of separation and then 
spoke also of the state of union with the 
Lord. And, while on the latter, we also 
saw the heights of ecstasy Tyagaraja re- 
ached on obtaining tlui Sakshatkara of 
the Lord. 

Now, to the Kantasakti, mentioned by 
Narada. Like Vatsalya, this form of 
Bhakti too, pertains xwe-eminently, to the 
Krishnavatara, wlicrc the (*owherd damsels 
attained Mukti tliroiigh their Kama or Love 
for the Lord. 

jfhsiT; i 

c 

In its essence, the emotion of devotion of 
a devotee towards the Lord is feminine in 
nature. The love of a woman for a man 
has occured to the sages and saints of all 
climes and ages, as the best image of the 
love which the individual soul should have 
for the Supreme Soul. To the Supreme 
soul, the sole Purusha, the entire creation, 
masculine as well as feminine, is like a 
woman. 

The Gopis are, in fact, not women ; my- 
thologically, they are incarnations of Rishis; 
esoterically, they are the individual souls 
drawn by the magnetic Supreme Soul, to it- 
self. This is made plain by the Bhagavata 
itself at the end of the famous Rasalila, by 
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throe similies employed by Sri Suka. When 
the Lord reappeared, they who had drooped 
down, rose up, like bodies at the arrival of 
Life. And, the Lord, surrounded by them, 
shone like Purusha Himself, with his Sakti. 
And, the Lord sported with the Copis, 
even as a child would sport with its own 
image. 

sqitaa frnaifiT! i 

The imagery of man- woman love was 
employed by Christian mystics too. St. 
Bernard's sermons and the writings of 
Coventry Patmore speak of the Churcli as 
the Bride and of Clirist as the Bridegroom. 
In our country, it is in the field of Krishna 
Bliakti, that this form of devotion Inua been 
developed to a great extent and inider the 
name Matlhura Rasa, tliis lias received 
detailed treatment at the hands of 
('liaitanya’s Hdlowers. In the field of music., 
tlie padas of Kslietragna are all based on 
this imagery, called popularly Nayaka- 
Nayika Bhava. 

In the writings of other devotees, devoted 
to Siva or Rama, this form of devotion is 
but rarely met wdth. But, as I have said 
at the outset, the very feeling of Bhakti 
partakes of the character of a woman’s 
love in its finer essence and we may see the 
emotion taking such a turn in some of the 
songs of Tyagaraja. Saubhagya is the 
the blessed state of a woman when all her 
beauty and endowments have their fulfil- 
ment in her own lord’s love, 

‘Says Kalidasa. 

‘‘ORama, Sringara Rama, You are my 

Saubhagya, the supreme Tilaka on my 


forehead, marking my Mangalya. Por 
whom else is all my beauty ? Even a 
moment’s separation from you makes life 
useless ” says Tyagaraja, in Sri Rama Jaya- 
rania ’ in Madhyamavati. 

Pankajanayana na kumkuma neevcj 
Avaiiijadhi})a na sogasu evari te Rama 
Neevu nimishamuleni bhavuga mele 
“ORama! What a life is this! Why 
did I have it ? How long am I to bear it ? 
If one does not have the frequent Darsana 
of the Lord of peerless beauty, have the 
chat and enjoy to heart’s content the 
embrace of the Lord, who knows the Ingita 
and delights in music, the heart becomes 
parched up and life becomes useless.” 

Etijanmiti ha 0 Rama entugu galigenu 
entani sairintu ha 0 Rama, 
satileni marakoti lavamyuni 
matiinatiki joochi mataladani 
sai’ogu mutzala hara yuramu palu 
garu momunu gannulara joodani 
ingita mcrigina sangita loluni 
})onguchu danivara Kaukalinchani 
sagara sayanuni Tyagaraja nut uni 
vegame joodaga vegini hridayamu 

(V.ir.ili) 

In a few songs, Tyagaraja refers to God 
having clasped his liand, panigrahana, so 
to say, at a very early age and appeals to 
Him not to give him up suddenly or asks 
him wliy He has forsaken Jiim abruptly. 

You took me by the iiand at an early 
age, made me servo and promised protect- 
ion. I cannot understand why you should, 
at a time like this, waver whether to hold 
me up or give me up. Pray, do save my 
honour.” 

Chihna nade na cheyi batti tivo 
ennarani yoodigamu gaikoni 
onto ninnu palanamu setunani 
ittivela vidanadudamano 
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clukondaniani ycnclunavo tcliya 
guUu brovavo sugiinavariiudlii 
goppa daivama Tyagarajanufca 

(Kalaiiicliii) 

“Oil, my beloved Lord has forsaken me, 
alas! How can I live? How can I endure it? 
Is it fair to forsake me after treating me so 
long with fondling affection, embracing me 
often and cheering me up? The sweet words 
you said to me, the way you took my hand, 
and rid me of my troubles, had filled my 
heart so much that I had considered myself 
unequalled” 

Einani vcgintunc 

entani sairintu 

na muddu Dc'mdu 

nanu basanayyayyo 

palinclii lalinchi 

palumaru gaugilinchi 

telinchi nanu padesi cheyadocheno 

adina muccliatanad antarangamuninda 

needuledani yunii niiidaka sarivarilo 

edabayaka I'vagaraju uelu Sri Harini 

tolli 

badaligalai'clii narli(\vi bnttinadi talu- 

cliuchu 
(iIu^cni) ■ 

See til is in (Jlianta. “O J^amachandra! 
what else is there for me to aspire to, when 
you have taken my Jiand and cast your 
benign look on me? When my look and your 
look come together properly, who can 
know the haj^piness that 1. then derive ? If 
you do not take my luxnd, I shall liave to 
suffer like an unmarried virgin.” 

Rama Rama Ramachandra 
gallu gallu nee karamubatti ki 
kannulakante i\ annadi taramu 
na joopu nee joopu sarigaji^site st‘yu 
na sekliamu yevariki yeruk^i 
* * 


ehetta battani nabeeti Rama 
bottu gattani kanyaka reeti 
* ^ 

Of the Hringara Nayikas, classified in 
great detail by the Alankarikas and writers 
on Rasa, which have been taken up by the* 
Pada-composer Kshetrajna, it is in the realm 
of Parakiya Nayika that the Love-form of 
Bhakti, Kantasakti or Madhura Bhava, 
has been most prominently dealt with. 
Prom the Bhagavata downwards, the philo- 
sophy of Kantasakti has always been based 
on the greater possibilities of devotion in 
the symbology of Parakiya Sringara or 
clandestine love. 

But Tyagaraja’s Madhura Bhava gives us 
a fancy in the class of Sviya Nayika. See 
this in a Ritigaula piece. Tyagaraja says 
“ Just as an orphaned girl married to a man 
lias no other house to turn to and (dings to 
her husband, I. entirely rely on you and 
implore you. How is it that you do not 
come ? ” 

Ch(u*a ravachmiira Ramayya 
mcra gadura ika Mahameru dhira 

Srikara 

Talli tandri leni bala tana nadu Koru 

riti 

Palumaru vedu kont(j palincha rada 

In fact, in one elaborate song in Yadu- 
kula Kambhoji, Tyagaraja longs to be 
Rama’s beloved spouse Sita, even, as in 
other songs, he longs to be a servant like 
Lakshmana and Hanuman ; and ho sets 
forth his longing to enjoy the joy that Sita 
enjoyed at the several stages of her Svayain- 
vara and marriage. Vouchsafe to me, 0 
Merciful One ! Your grace and a little of 
that joy which the eager Sita had when 
she was assured that Rama would come to 
that Svayamvara-assemblage of unwanted 
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kings; the happiness that Sita had, when 
Rama *hirnself camo, drew himself up to 
his full stature, and thus drove away Sita’s 
anxiety about his ability to bend Siva’s 
bow ; the happiness that Sita had, wlien 
Rama tied the Mangalya sutra and took 
lier hand.” 

Daya cheyavayya Sadaya Rama- 

cliandra 

y- +- 

dalaeliu cliunna Sita sukliamu 

If even after these, one should have any 
doubts about the Madhura bhava in Tyaga- 
raja’s songs, or Jias any doubts on the real 
meaning of this Bhava itself, ho may listen 
to Ramabhirama in Durbar, where Tyaga- 
raja says: “Tlie maid, my mind, is in 
deep love with you, but you do not seem to 
respond and take her hand.” 

Manasu eheli neokc marulu konnadigani 
clianuvuna cheyi batti mamula 

rakshimpavu 

To this again, in Harikambhoji, wJiere the 
mind is made the Duti, to bring the lover, 
Rama*, to Tyagaraja, the beloved. “ O ! 
Maid of my mind ! Go and bring (iui(;k 
my Lord. Seek him eagerly and lead liim 
to me with due respect. I want to enjoy 
happiness for a long time with him ”. 

Chanitodi teve 0 manasa ! 
kanikaramuto gani Karamidi 
ehirakalamu sukham anubhavimpa 

vegame 

Thus, in manifold manner, Tyagaraja 
conceived and enjoyed the surpassing beauty 
of his Rama. Poet Magha defined beauty 
as that which appears new every time you 
see it. 

The wonderful form of the blue cloud 
Rama assumed manifold shapes and 


every time Tyagaraja saw it, he found it 
fresh and entrancing : 

Manasu nitya nootanurnaina chakkani ’ 
tanamuna Kanukontini O Rama, 

MegJiasyama 

ixihi, Kapi) 

The Lord says in the Gita: “Four 
kinds of men adore me, tlie aiflieded, the 
fuirious, one desirous of material gain, and 
a man of knowledge, jnani. Of tiiese, the 
jnani who is always fixed on me and is of 
single-minded devotion, is the best. T am 
dear to him very much and ho is dear 
to me. All these are noble, no doubt, but 
the jnani is verily my own self ”. 

*Tt 3iJri: i 

sgtr^fr =5 n 

^ JW II 
^ JTcPj; II 

TJie Bhagavata endorses this view when 
the Lord says therein to Uddava, in almost 
identical words : 

Tt is as such a jnani that Tyagaraja 
adored the Lord. In ‘ Siggumali navali ’ 
in Kedaragaula, he is sorry he lias not 
realised in his heart that ‘ Thou art niysel f 

Ullamunanu Kani neevii nekaiyunta 

teliyaledu 

In ‘ Nike dayaraka ’ in Nilambari, ho 
asks: ‘‘Will one who has still to realise 
the identity of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Thou ’, attain 
happiness ? ” 

Ekopinchaka nenu neevanu 

Jnanikelagu 

sukhamicchune O Raghava. 

In ‘Entuku peddala’ inRaYikarabliarana 
lie asks for knowledge in the non-differ- 
entiating, monistic Vedanta. 
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Bhedarahita vedantamunu telisi — 
entuku peddalavale buddhi yiyyavu. 

In * Gnanamosakarada he prays for 
knowledge on Paramatma and Jivatma. 

Paramatmudu jeevatmudu jnana- 

inosakarada 

In his Saveri song, ‘ Inta kanna delpa 
tarama ’ he says that the Rajayoga of seeing 
everytliing as God, is his Raja bhoga, 
supreme happiness. 

Nee Karune Rajayogamu maku 
Nee mayame Rajabhogamu. 

This ‘ Neemayamo ’ is the Tanmayatva 
Bhakti, taught by Tyagaraja’s Guru, 
Narada. 

In ‘ Rama Sitarama ’ in Balahamsa, 
Tyagaraja says: “Just as a chaste wife 
delights in serving her Lord, just as a 
creeper twines round the Kalpaka tree, 
my mind is inseparably attached to you. 1 
will not leave you even for ages, in my 
advaitic realisation'* 

Sat Satipati scvajcyu 
chandamuna na manasu 

* y- 

kalpa bhoojamuna teega 
katturceti manasu 
kalpamii lennaina 


vidichi Kadaladu Sri Rama 
Advaita samrajyamulu 
abbinattu Rama 


Here is embodied in part a series of 
similes employed in a verse in Sankara’s 
Sivanandalahari, to show the gradual stages 
of Bhakti towards the final goal of becoming 
merged in the Lord : 

Like the chaste wife adoring her lord, 
Like the creeper clinging to the tree, 

Like the river becoming one with the sea. 


Sen i 


When this is obtained, what greater bliss 
can there bo ? “To realise that ' I am That ’, 
is best. To realise that You are tlie whole 
universe is the greatest ha})piiioss” 

So'hcwiaiv arlc tsaln — 

/ jagmmdu noevai 
raydlunaya — 

Tnta kannayananda memi 

(Bitiliari) 

One who has this realisation that all this 
is He is a true Mahatma. And Tyagaraja 
was one of these rare Mahatmas. 




There is no more potent antidote to low sensuality than the 
adoration of beauty — All the higher arts of design are essentially 
chaste. They purify the thoughts, as tragedy, according to Aristotle, 
purifies the passions. 


— SOHLEGEI . 



EXISTENTIALISM* v 

' - • ^ ^ 

By Dr T. M. P. Mahadevan, m. a., ph. d., (madras unIversity) 


l^yxisteiitialisin or Existemphilosophie is 
not, as its name misleadingly suggests, a 
philosophy of existence. One of the exis- 
tentialists, Karl Jaspers, liolds that existen- 
tialism, as a general theory is the death of 
the pliilosophy of existence. It is true that 
others of tlie school like Heidegger regard 
their investigation of tlie liuinan existence 
as the lirst step to a general theory of hoing 
as sucli. Hut the main tendency among 
tlic leaders of existentialism is to stress tlie 
personal and the human aspects of being 
more than the cDsmic and the ontological. 

Altlioiigh it cannot be said tliat existen- 
tialism was a by-product of the lirst world 
war, for (labriol Marcel, the catholic exis- 
tentialist, was writing long before tiie war 
began, there is no doubt that the conditions 
created by the war, and especially the fall 
and subsequent liberation of France, provi- 
ded a f(U’fcilo field for the popularization of 
this now philosophy. Apart from the 
physical destruction it brings about in terms 
ol men and iiiat(jrial, a large-scale war 
makes for the distrust of values and the 
demolition of law and rule. And so, any 
non-conformist or revolutionary view is 
bound to til rive in the desolation caused by 
a world war. It was in this sense that the 
first world war and the years that followed 
it served to make existentialism popular. 
As the world did not enjoy any real peace 
even after the Treaty orWersaillcs and as 
it has had to pass through another global 
war, far more ghastly and wide-spread than 
the first, the vogue of movements like ex- 
istentialism is on the rise today. Men arc 


seen to follow them not only as fads, but to 
hold on to them with inordinate faith. 

A study of existentialism presents an ini- 
tial difficulty because it is not a single system 
of philosophic thought. Just as uh'alists or 
realists differ among themselves on a great 
many number of points, so also existenti- 
alists differ in iheir opinions regarding seve- 
ral fuTitlameiital concepts. TJio idealism of 
Hegel is not the same as the idealism of 
Berkeley. Similarly the philosophy of Jean- 
Faul Sartre is not the same as the philosophy 
of Mercel. Yet the two thinkers are classed 
as existentialists. When plulosophers like 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Camus and Marcel are grouped tog(ither as 
existentialists, it must be rather hard to 
settle what the essentials of existentialism 
are. A particular existentialist may claim 
for a certain doctrine an aU-imiiortant place 
in existentialism ; but it may turn out that 
tJicrc are others of his own tribe who do not 
grant his claim. For examph^, according to 
Sartre ‘(‘xistcntialism ‘ is nothing else hut 
an attempt to draw’ all the conseqiu'iicis 
from a consistent atheist position.’ Ihit 
Marcel wdio is an existentialist is not an athei- 
st. There are, of course, certain beliefs held 
in common by all existentialists. But many 
of them may not serve to distinguish existen- 
tialism from nun-existentialist philosophy. 
It may bo stated, for instance, that ‘existen- 
tialism is the doctrine that man is free and 
that what lie makes of himself depends on 
himself, on his free choices.’ This is doubt- 
less a doctrine subscribed to by all existen- 
tialists. But there are also others who hold 


A. 1. K. talk in the aeries ' Ftvl or Faith ’ on 16-6-48. 
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that view. According to Sartre, the pivotal 
doctrine of oxistontialisni is that existence 
precedes essence. If this means, as it ought 
to, tliat man is free to make what he likes 
of himself, that he has no given character 
whicli determines his actions, then it is 
not a doctrines wliich is peculiar to existen- 
tialism ; for there are other philosophies 
which also reject determinism. 

The essence of existentialism is to be 
discovered in a unique mood ratlier tlian 
in a unique philosophy. Almost tlie first 
feature that strikes one who studies the 
existentialist writings is wliat may be called 
the antUtotalitariaii attitude of tlidr 
authors. Any* form of Absolutism is ana- 
thema to the existentialist. For him, the 
individual is the central datum of experience 
— the individual as the free, sclf-trans- 
eeiidiiig subject. Kierkegaard who liad been 
brouglit up in the Hegelian system later 
broke away from it and resisted every 
attempt to exalt the Absolute at the expense 
of the individual. The luimary fact is the 
individual ; and it cannot bo dissolved in 
an impersonal idea or universal Reason. 
Thought is not objective and im[)ersonal; oJi 
the contrary it is intimately personal; and 
its value li(5s in its darilication of clioice 
and its app(*al to clioose. And as Keirkegaa- 
rd is not an atlicist, he maintains that the 
ultimate object of choice is the sell in its 
relation to (Jod, tlie Transcendent. Simila- 
rly according to Jaspers, the function of 
philosophy is not to teach a welta)ischaunng ^ 
but to reveal to the individual the possibili- 
ties of clioice and what authentic choice is. 
Sometimes, especially when he is confron- 
ted by over-awing phenomena like death, 
man recognises the nveloping presence of 
the Transcendent. But even then the deci- 
phering of its nature depends en an act of 
choice. Heideggar too, who sets out to 


construct an ontology, makes man, in 
actual fact, the centre of his study. Like 
tlie otlicr existentialists lie stresses the 
importance of authentic choice, though this 
choice for him is the choice of the self as 
tlie being doomed to death, das- Slen-zuni- 
Tode. Sartre’s one theme which runs throu- 
gh all his writings is the emphasis on man 
as pro'^etj as the being whicli creates itself 
by free choice, as the possibility of its own 
transcendence. The subjectivity of the 
individual, he declares, is his starting-point; 
the autonomy of the individual is the first 
and basic truth. Thus, tlie cxistentialishs 
take man as the central theme of philosophy, 
and by man they mean the free, self-crea- 
ting, solf-trausccnding subject. They would 
not endorse any system of tliought which 
whittles down the importance of man, 
reduces him to an item in the physical 
cosmos and ignores his inner life and desti- 
ny. Like pragmatism and personalism, 
existentialism is antiabsolutistic. It has no 
use for the impersonal Whole, for tlie 
caches do matter and are all important. 

The existentialist emphasis on the imjior- 
tance of the subject, howeveu*, does not 
mean advocacy of a sulijectivist thesis. 
The datum for Heidegger and Sartrij is not 
the self-enclosed consciinisncss, but the self 
in the world. Thus the Cartesian gulf 
between the ego’s self-consciousness and its 
consciouvsness of the world and of other 
selves is avoided. The starting-point ol 
existentialism is therefore, a realist starting- 
point. There can bo no bare knowledge 
or consciousness. Knowledge always implies 
knowledge of something. Consciousness is 
always consciousness of something. Neither 
knowledge nor consciousness creates its 
object. The being of phenomena cannot 
bo reduced to percipi. Thus, in so far 
as they recognise the independence of the 
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being of phenomena, Heidegger and Sartre 
are realists. But their realism, it sliould be 
noted, is a post-Kantian realism in that 
they assign the primary role to the subject in 
tlie constitution of the world of experience. 
According to Heidegger, it is the interests 
or the preoccupations of the subject that 
determine the organisation of the world 
into a system of relations. The objects 
have their value only as tools. Each subje(*t 
organises his own world with the help of 
these tools ; and the nature of the organi- 
sation depends on the interest or pre- 
occupation of tlio subject. Heidegger sliould 
not be understood as teaching tliat the 
brute existence of things is constituted by 
the ego. What he seeks to maintain is that 
the intelligible being of tilings, tlieir orga- 
nisation in an intelligildc system, is the 
result of tlie ego’s interests and preoccu- 
pations. Sartre Jiolds the same view. 
‘ Consciousness (le 'jponr soi) does not create 
being as such, unconscious being {Vensoi)^ 
but it organises it into a system, making 
off, as it were, individual objects, and 
determining their mutual relations in terms 
of its own interests’. * Unconscious Ixung 
in itself is opaque, gratuitous, unintelligible; 
it owns its differentiations and its intelligi- 
bility to consciousness. Thus it would 
appear that in the philosophies of Heidegger 
and Sartre there is a strong vein of idealism. 
But this is not all ; for there is also an 
element of materialism. The original being 
for Sartre is non-conscious ; it is opaque, 
self -identical, neither passive nor active. 
All that we can say of it is that it is and 
that it is what it is. It simply is there, 
gratuitous, de^ trap. To the question how 
consciousness arises from non-conscious 


being, Sartre answers, taking refuge in the 
Hegelian dialectic, that it is through the 
power of negation that consciousness coTues 
into being. The ‘ fissure ’ or negation is 
introduced into lieing by consciousness it- 
self ; and so in tliis sense consciousness is 
its own foundation. In other words, being- 
in -itself whicii is non-conscious and gra- 
tuitous, aspires— if such an expression could 
bo used — to found itself ; and tliis it can 
accomplish only tlirough tlie emergence of 
consciousness wliieh alone can become its 
own adequate foundation. But this as- 
piration is hound to meet with frustration, 
because man is unable to escape from his 
original contingency. Erointhe gratuitous he 
came, and to the gratuitous lie must return. 
As he began by birth, so must ho end by 
death. ^ Dust thou art, to dust tliou 
rcturncst ’ was stric^tly spoken of the soul. 

It is against the background of such a 
theory of consciousness that the problem of 
conduct as treated by existentialists like 
Sartre and Camus should he viewed. Since 
consciousness comes out of and returns to 
the original non-conscious being, it is but a 
passing epi-plienomenon. Tinman life is 
rounded off in vanity ; and there is no ante- 
cedently given meaning and purpose for the 
world. Tliere arc no objective, universal 
and absolute values. Man is absolutely 
free, and has to create values. Tiie 
'pour -soi or conscious subject does not 
simply possess liberty, but is its liberty. A 
character in Les Mouches, one of Sartre’s 
plays, says ‘ I arn my liberty ’. Liberty 
then is the foundation of all values ; and 
Sartre goes to the extent of saying that 
man is ‘ condemned ’ to be free. 

A characteristic which is common to the 


* Sec The Kev. E. C. Copleston’s article on ‘Existentialism’ in Pliilosoiiliy, vol. XXIII, No. 84. 

Jan. 1948. 
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existentialists is the use they make of the 
phenomenological method. Husserl meant 
by this method the objective analytic 
description of phenomena of any given 
type. For instance, bf this method the 
essence of ‘ being, conscious of ’ may be 
analytically studied without the presupposi- 
tion of any particular ontology or meta- 
physic. The existentialists apply the pheno- 
menological mctliod for analysing concepts 
like time, faith, love, liope and so on. But 
tliey do not stop there. They make an 
ontological use of such analyses. It is by this 
device, e. g., that Sartre assumes often in his 
writings a partic.ular subjective experience 
to have objective reference. 

Another feature which is worthy of note 
regarding the writings of Sartre, Camus and 
Marcel, is that the literary forms of the 
drama and the novel arc employed to con- 
voy philosophical ideas. Probably, not a 
little of the popularity of existentialism is 
duo to the mode in whi(?h it happens to be 
taught. But it should bo noted that the 
authors of tlioso dramas and novels arc to 
be regarded primarily as philosopliers, for 
they write with a mission, and not merely 
to please. For instance, the characters in 
Huis Glos, one of Sartre’s plays, are, in the 
words of a French reviewer, pure conscien- 
ces minus their bodies. 

It is not possible to attempt, in the course 
of a short talk, anything like a close exa- 
mination of existentialism. We may 
straightaway recognise the value of existen- 
tialism in so far as it insists on the impor- 
tance of the subject as a free self-creative 
individual. This is to bo particularly wel- 
comed in the jnodern mechanistic age 
because the tendency to resolve man into a 
few equations or a number of functions is 
too great. The individual is regarded as a 
collection of vocatio is such as tax -payer, 
voter, worker, communist, clerk, citizen, 
etc. And what is even worse, man is often 


identified with the machine he has himself 
created. It has been reported that a factory 
worker, w^hen asked for his identification, 
said, ‘I am nut number 39’. As a counter- 
balance against sucli a mechanistic view of 
man, the existentialist doctrine of the free 
subject is a salutory doctrine. But in their 
zeal for non - conformism, many of tJu? 
existentialists do not realise the full 
implications of their own concepts andtlicy 
make also unwarranted assumptions. It is 
true, for instance, that an analysis of 
conduct reveals an element of freedom. But 
there is also a feeling of constraint. Unless 
this is satisfactorily explained, the problem 
of freedom cannot be finally solved. And 
again, existentialists like Sartre seek to 
derive consciousness from nou-conscious 
being, which is wholly an unwarranted 
procedure. It is this which makes them 
characterise Imman life and the world as 
vain and absurd. Kierkegaard and Marcel 
do not favour atheism; and in their scheme 
they assign a place to God. But unfortu- 
nately the implications of their theism arc 
not completely worked out. Consciousness 
of limitation and finitude is unintelligible 
without a reference to the Infinite ; and 
this Infinite cannot certainly bo one of 
the eaches. In their hasty rejection of 
Absolutism, the existentialists liave failed 
to appreciate the S£)iritual nature of inan. 
Blit, as I have already said, the one great 
contribution which existentialism has made 
to contejuporary thought is to make man 
the central theme in metaphysics. Marcel 
observes, ‘It is doubtless true to say that 
there is nootlier metaphysical problem than 
the problem ‘ what am I ? ’ for it is to this 
that all the other problems are reducible’. 

This is true in a far deeper sense than of 
what Marcel and other existentialists arc 
aware. If only the quest after ‘what am I ? ’ 
is j)ursued to its end, the goal of metaphysics 
would have been reached. 
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THE WOIUJ^ AS IDEA, EMOTION AND 
WILL: By Shi C. Jinara.tadasa. The 
Theosophical Fubli^iiinct House, Adyak. 
Pages : 85. Price : rs. 2/12/-. 

Tho book togothoi* stA'on locturoa Sri 

Jinarajadasa gave to Thcosophical audioncos in 
India and outside. The autlior hero presents tho 
World as Id(^a, iis Divine ]'knotion and J^ivino Will, 
a view happily op))osed to tho familiar mechanical 
view, ^vhich describes Nature ns a pure product of 
chance and of which no idind patterns such 
as of Truth, Ooodness or Beauty can Ixi 
in'odicated. Our attention is liert^ drawn to the 
Scho])(aihaureau ])rotc9t ni^ainst this dead and 
niechanicid view of Nature enshrined in his 
luonuinental work The World as Will and Fdoa : 
To Schopenliaiior the univt^rse is the fjradual 
unfoldniont of tlie Cosmic Will, which by itself 
hns no i)urpuse of d('sif?u in the ])roct!SS. This 
ch'arly marks o!V tlio i)hilo30])]iY of Schopenliauer 
from all oth<.‘r world-views rooted in religion. To 
thorn thi^ world has a meaning and a purpose, 
though th(^ linn, I drama of ert'-ation is only dimly 
perceived, in the beginning. 

In th(^ first two lectures Sri .Jinavajadasa urges 
that a Idind Cosmic Will caimot account for tho 
definite* puriiosivoness we observe in all natural 
[)luaioiueiia and that Ixjliitid the Cojmic Will and 
Controlling it must bv the Divine idea, set iking to 
expriiss itself in tlie lower ])lancs. But this does 
not exhaust tho (:sse,n(!(i (jf th<'. universe, which is 
a, Iso an expri.sssin of Divine l^kuotion. l^ivery inch 
of Nature is surdiargiul with tho <juality of Love 
and Bliss, In the tliird lecture tliis i)oint of view 
is taken up and the role of Emotion in dotoi’iiiiniTig 
our views on life is analysed. It is a cock-eyed 
vision, tlu3 author says, that looks at Nature solidy 
from the point of view of Idea and Will, discarding 
the major accent of our personality-Eiiiotiou. This 
emotion, variously called Ijovo, ]3hakti Compassion 
and woi’ship of Nature is to be linked to the 
Cosmic Emotion an thus a channel is to be 
('stabiished for its How into the very core of our 
being. 

In tho IV and V lectures, wo are given a 
siuiplc and dinct apj ‘roach to the Cosmic Will, 
not the ruthless Will of Schopenhauer, but a Will 


that sacriliei's itself, that undergoes periodic 
dismon bonne] it and restoration for tho creation 
and sustenance of the World. Wo ar(3 to know 
this Will and liocome one with it, to attain to the 
full status of our being. Thus the World Will 
l)i3comc8 our redem[)tivo factor, and where we 
pt'.rceived a conflict of creatioii and destruction, w(3 
find a harmony and central unity of i)ur])oso. 

It is for us to incor]){)i*ato this harmony into 
our lives, as much as we can, and to attain to 
that detjichment of vision that confers oji us 
clarity of poi-spective and i‘(3a8oning and liiially 
links us to tliii essonc(3 of Existence. We ai-e to 
co-oi)(3r.it') wib!i tli(3 suia-e-mo Purusha in this his 
great Vajiiaof th(3 World-Creation and thus partake 
of llis vast imiK3rsonality. 

Thus, wliat is given in bins hook is nob a me.ri 3 
thc(.)ry, nor an academic defence, of tlie world as 
r(i(3a, BiJiotion a)i(l Will, hut an outline of an 
attitude to life, very essential to us in the i)r(3sent 
day, an afcbitude, whicli, in the words of the autlior, 
is firstly ‘to see thi3 World as J)iviuo Idea; 
secondly to feel the World as Divin(5 Emotion and 
thirdly bo realise tlie World as the Divin(3 Will.’ 
It must 1)(3 said to blni ciasdib of tho author that ho 
has made tlie book rich with an array of apt and 
stimubiting <inobations from sciiptures. 

It is an afctr.ujtive hook on tli(3 whole, both in 
ib:) conbents which has the ling of siuceriby 
tlunugliout and in its neat getup and jH'inbing. 

TLAClilN( is OE SWAjMI VIVEKANANDA; 

A i ) V AT I’ A Ask am a , .A I ay a vat i , Ai . .m o ra , 

JliMAUAVAS. Price iis. 3. Pages 2^10. 
CASTE, CLIJ.TUBE, SOClAldSM : J.;v 
SwAMi Vjvekaxanda. Price Ks- 1/4. 
INDIA : BY Swami Vivekananda. Ks- i/12. 

Swami Vivekananda was one of the few towei*- 
ing personalities who whiiipod up India to a con- 
sciousness of liei* greatness sind mission. No 
iiii[)artial student of history can deny him a place in 
tlie front rank of men rciSponsible for the modern 
n'juussajice. He thought intensely on India’s pro- 
blems and.|iiade distinctive contributions to Indian 
life and thought. His words spoken and written, 
AV(3i*o clun-ged not only with pi’ophetic wisdoin but 
with that |)o\veraTu] charm wliicli survives years and 
y( t iiitiu(3nce3 hundreds of lives. No problem o£ 
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imiiorfcanoi3, \vlH3thor sixiial, rulij^ioua or cultural 
Wiis loft untoiich(3cl hy him and ho did it all with a 
thorouf^hnoss and siiicoiifcy cliai'actomfcically his 
own. 'Idioso throo books have rocapfeurod an ap])i\5ci- 
ablc (]uauta of that firo, sincorifcy and forvour that 
was Vivekanandii. 

In cnst(\ cuUure and fioriallsm Swainiji onvisa^jos 
a socio.ty of culturo sprin^uii/* oub of tlio aslins (^f a 
society of casto, qnibo in Uik^ with tlio niod(‘-rn 
socialistic upsur^^o. In the Teachings, tlio latest 
of the tlive(3, daintdy gob-up and hc^autifully hound 
—wo have Bwainiji holding himself out on numer- 
ous topics l)otli of current and i)eronnial intere st. 
If must ho said to tho credit of the book bliat with 
in tho coinpass of those (luotations it giv(;s a viud 
picture of the groat and many-sided geniius of Vivelva- 
nanda. To tlioso who have neifclier the time nor 
tho means to gjiin an access to liis complete works 
this indeed is a blessing- It makes a glorious 
in-osontation volume to evc.ry Indian, from e.very 
Indian. 

SHI AUKOBINDO ClUCid'l: Fourth 
Niimp.kr IknUiisHKi) Bv Bur Aitiorlmh) 
ClROLR 3 ‘J, K \MPART JiOW, 1 A)R 1 ’, BoM RA Y 
1. l’A(ri':s 1()0. Biiicr: Jis. b/- 

This Special Numbo]' brings togf^b'ie]* vt>rs(vs auil 
prose writings of p*3)’Sons wlio ai‘e the d<n'otiu3S I'f 
Si'i Aurobindo and his philo-i );)hy. Tlu‘. volume 
opoTis with tliree ])0 3ms from biu^ pi-.n of Sri Auro- 
bindo: Man, Tlie. Fiugma, 'blm Infinitlrnal Iniinite 
and th(5 Cosmic J):ince. Nolini K:mt', (lupb.i, 
Arjava, INTrodbai'an, Setlina, I)i!i[i Ivoy and Telimi 
are among tlio otlu'.r contrihiito.’s in verse. 

Tho prose articU^s prosi'ub in broad oubline the, 
esBontials of Aurobindo’s philosojiliy. The exposi- 
tion of tlio Integral Yoga and tho usual tirade 
agjiinst Sankara’s Mayavada are tlieve as si)ocial 
foatures. Idu} letters from Sri Auroliindo, his 
article on Ascending Unity and New Lights from 
]vai)ali Sastry are notabhi among the other it(;jns. 

FREEDOM COME (A jN)RM):Bv IIaihn- 

]iIlANATH ClTATTOl'ADilVAYA. BUiniLSnirl) 

ON 15th AuoustIDI? Bv NATiANM)A Pirnru- 
CATioNS, Sni, r. M Road, Bomrav, 1. 
Pages 15, Piacr: As 12 

♦ 

This doliglitfid and ji'innilating jiooni from tlio 
pen of flarin Ch;*.,ttopadliyaya was ins[>iTod by the 
dawn ol Indian lnde]>ondenco on August loth 
A7. The author brieily narratiis India’s freedom 


struggle and ideads for doing honour in a silent. , 
unostentatious way to thoso whoso blood was spilt 
in tho cause of froodom. 

The poot in Chattopadyaya earnestly hopes that 
India will be ono again — ‘Tlio nightmare shall bo 
over, and tliat Mother’s Dissoycrod body shall be 
whole again.’ In tho lino, ‘But wo shall rise and 
ro-unibo tho Mother,’ is expressed this rosy hojio of 
reunion. Tho sketch at tho end of tho hook of a 
mother fondling two children in her lap is highly 
suggestive of tho rdiiiyroacliirhent between liindu 
and muslims. 

I WRITE AS I FEEL* liv Ahmed Arras. 

PUHLTSJIED in’ lllNI) KiL’ARS, BoMRAv. 

Price Rs. 4/B. 

Ahmed Ahlias has endi^ared himself to the enligh- 
tened reading ])ublic of India liy his brillianb and 
patriotic clironicling of imi)oi*tant eviaits in India- 
This hook strings together siicli iiithy and humorous 
clironicles tlmt appoariul in the Bombay Chronicle 
Weiddy ovur a [leriod of seven yciars. In asr^nso, this 
is a, hiibory of our tiini's from June 1911 to ]5b]i 
August 1917 nmdored v(‘.ry inbtsT sting Jlisiiccount 
of India’s Capibnl celebrating bhi^ Freedom Da,y is 
s p( ‘ciall s no b 0 woi* 1 1 1 >• . 

INDIA TIlROlJClf TJIE ACES (Ten 

suop.T p" ays): Bv Swami Avvaktananda. 

iTJRLlSllED RY Tiir: SdCHYL’V Fi)li CuRTi;- 

RAii i<''H,!.<)\vsiiLr wi'i'ii India, 52, Lan 

CASL’iDt C vL’i:, London, W. 2. Linci': Si\ 

SliliUUNOS ANO six PDNCi:. INDIAN EjU- 

rioN — i'i:R!iisHi:[> ry Modi-Uj Pid;rishlno 

JioCSE, CaRUITTI'A. PinCE. NOTMENi'iONEL). 

In these ten sh<y.*b and interesting jJays Swami 
Avvaktananda de]Ict3 some important asjiecbs and 
personalities of Indian culturo and suggests wliat 
role Indian Culture will play in tho future. Thu 
author lias roughly kept to the historical do\'(3lo])- 
uKrnt of Indian culture, and rounds off by picturing 
in tho last play Indian youths’ acceptance of Non- 
violent communism as their ideal. 

Although tliis treatment of Indian culturo is 
3crapi)y — ^and it is bound to bo so in view of the 
vasbucss of the theme and tho shortness of tho com- 
pass of toB plays — there is a touch of originalit;, 
about this attempt of presenting a culture through 
plr«ys. To tho western readers as also to I’oadei’S iu 
thoE-fisb who want a siugJe ])resenbatiou, tliis ho«)k 
will have its ap^peaL Wo specially welcome the 
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Indian Edition which has an attractive ^ot-np and 
noat and nice printing to its credit. 

B. S. MATHUB. 

TIIE EOYAL JESTER OR TEN A LI RAIMA 
and the story OE HANTMEKALAI : 

BY A. S. Pan('iiapakksa Ay yar, m. a, t c. s. 

rUBLISHEllS : K. V. PRl-'SS BOOK DKt'OT, 

Vrllori-:. PiuCB, Rs. 1*0-0 and 0-10-0 

lUCSl’J^CTIVELY. 

Tonali Rama tlio groat [ndiaii Ealstalf was the 
I’odoiibtabki royal josto-r of the court of Krishna 
l)(V/a Raya, the grorut King of ilio Yijayanagar 
Mmiuro. Thoi’n was inothod and purpose in the 
j(^ko3, practical jokers jukI comicalities of this jester 
whose memory remains iiUTuortid in the p(H)])h) of 
tile Andhradi'sa. ^Iv. Ayyar has done justice bo 


the character of Tonali Rama by his humourous 
rendering. 

The Manimekalai is a historical novel rendered 
from the great Tamil classic of the same name. 
Manimekalai, the heroine, was a woman of light and 
loading of Madura wlio bocamo a Buddhist nun in 
lior later life- 

The classic dofmit(ily shows the strength and 
and extent of the spreading Buddhistic inlluonco in 
South India in the second century A. D. and it often 
inculcates tli(5 principles of Buddhism. 'IJiat ^lani- 
mekalai lu came a nun amply shows the freedom 
women enjoyed in those days Mi'. Ayyar has done 
a service to 'I’amil literature a.nd b) th(5 readen's liy 
po])ularisiug this gr<vt classic liy [irese.nting thii 
in story form. 

, B. S. MATllUR. 


OrxARY 
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HWAMI (IHANANANDA’S ACTIVITIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Svvami (’lhanan'anda wlio had been diiputed in 
1939 by the lleadciuartors of the Ramakrishna 
Mission to work in IMiiuritius and was the 
pn^sident and ]\liniater-in charge of the Rama- 
lo'ishna -^lission in IMauritius till 1947 1 sailed by 
thoSS. Scythia and arrived at Durban in S. Ah'ica 
eu the 1st January, 1947, in response to a long- 
standing invitation to preach in S. Africa from 
Mr. N. Ramaswamy Badayachco who had bee}i for 
some time the Ih-oaidont of the Hindu k'eda Sahha 
at Stanger, Natal. 

Tho Swami waa given a I'ousing reception at 
Stanger by the Sablia there and by tho Hindu 
I\rahasabha at Durban, in January. Ho wji« 
accorded also warm receptions at Tie tormaritz burg, 
Johannesb u'g and Pretoria by the J^eci’iption 
committee, Tamil Temple Society, tho Tamil 
League and the Hindu Seva Samaj at thcao places 
respectively, as well as by thirty other Societies 
Associations in other places. m 

Besides speaking at tho Hindu Societies, tho 
Swami spoke also at tlio International Club of 
Burban, gave six lectures to exclusively European 
^^udiencea at the Branches of tho Tlieosophical 


Soei(‘ty at Prc'toria, IXirban and Johainu'shurg, and 
addressed a meeting of IGOO hoys of tho European 
High School at lYotoiia. He also spoke on ‘ Tlio 
need of a spiritual outlook in tho world to-day* 
and ‘ Tho necessity (.)f pi'osc^i'ving Indiaji cultiu'o’ at 
tho city pai'liamont and tho Indian Parliament at 
I’ietormaritzbiirg. He was the hmt Indian to be 
invited after Sir. S. Radliakrishnan to give Radio 
Talk from the S African Broadcasting corporation 
at Durban. 

On tho 15th August, at the invitation of the 
orgaiiistu’s of tho Tamil league and tho Hindu 
Seva Samaj at IVetoi’ia, he hoisted India’s 
national flag before a crowded meeting of 2500 
Indians and a few hundred Eui'opoans, and 
addressed tho gathei'ing at 9 a. m. Ho fulfilled a 
number of engagements in connection with the 
Indopendeiico day celeliretions at .lohanncaburg. 

As both Indians and Europeans evinced a keen 
interest in tho ideals and activities of the Rama- 
krishna Movement, a Ramakrishna- Vivekananda 
Society for. S. Africa with its Head(iuarter3 at 
Durban was formed on the birthday of Sri Rama- 
kriahna in 1947. Under its auspices tho Swami 
deliv(^red a comprehonsivo scries of eight lectures 
on Hindu Religion and Philosophy, and also 
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conducted the colebrations of the birthday. Under 
the aiisiices of the newly formed Society he held 
also 10 classes on the Tcacliings of Sri Kama- 
krishna. Stanger and Piotormai’itzburg, 45 and 50 
miles respectively from Durban, bid fair to become 
centres of the Society in the near future. 

At Pietermaritzbui’g a Kamakrishna- Viv( toianda 
Study Circle was foi’ined. It has a mombersliip of 
over 650 on its rolls at present. 

Th(j swami aojouriK^d neaily nine months in S. 
Africa, aiming move at intensity of work than 
extensiveness. In August ho had an int<'.n’iow with 
Field Marshal J. C. Smuts and the lU. I [on J. II. 
Iloffmeyr, wholioth (expressed sympatliy with the 
ideals and wwk of tlie Mission. In r(^])ly to tlie 
Swami’s question w4iether the Covcn'urnent would 
not help the woi*k of the Ramalnishna ]\ Fission if 
a Branch were to bo established, the Et. I Ion. 
Iloffmeyr, Finance Member of the (lovernmemt of 
S. Africa and Deputy Premier, r(ii)licd that it 
would receive ludpin no smaller measure tlian that 
given to the Cliristian missions. Tlie Swami fhnv 
from ♦lohaniK'shurg to Now' York, arrhing in the 
U. S. A. on the 24th September, Since then lie 
lias been visiting tlie citi('3 of the country and 
preacliing mostly at the centres of the Jlama- 
kiishna Order established therein. 

Pburg N. M. Padayachke 

J. K. Desai 

KAMAKiUSIINA INIISSION, SINOAimU 
REPOKT FOR THE YJ^IAR 1947. 

The report of the Ramakrishua INlission, Singa- 
pore, for the year 1947 shows a commendable 
record of social service and cultui-al activity. 


Swami Bhasw^arananda who was the President 
for 14 years and to whose devoted labours the 
present position of the centre owes its existence 
loft for India and Swami Vamadevananda assumed 
cliarge as iircsident and Resident Ministci'. lli^ 
is assisted by Sw^ami Somananda. Among the 
events of the y(«ar special mention must bo mad(j 
of the transfer of tlie Girls’ Home to l^onang and 
the reopening of the Saradamani Girls* school 
at Nonis Road. A tailoring section W'as stai-tcd 
at the Boys’ Home, 179 Bartley Road. Among 
tli(^ distingidshod visitors to the Centro wt-ro ^M) . 
John A. Tliivy, Representative of the Government 
of India and Yen. Ijokanath, the Italisin Buddhist 
^Missionary. 

’The Ijhagavad Gita class^'S and the ’.rivukkunil 
class('s continued to he. w'ell-attouded. Sivim.i 
Vamadovana-uda atteudf^d the Jhi'thday C(I(‘hratjonH 
at Kaub Eampur and Ikmang and addvessc'd 
gatherings. Swami Somananda gave four radio-tallvs 
which w'cre mucli apin’cciated. There is an in- 
creasing demand for studies and expositions ol 
Tamil classics. 

()r])liaiiiujes. The strength of the Ikiys’ Home 
w'as 66. ’JRo young children receive tuition at tlie 
Home and the otlua*s attend th(^ day scdiool run lj\’ 
the Mission and Jhiglish schools. In Septomb('r 
tho foundation stom^ for w^orksliop w^as laid by 
Mr. John TRivy. 

Tlie Vivokananda Bo>'s’ Tamil School with a 
sti-eiigth of 135 boys aftd the Saradamani Girls’ 
school with 136 girls, and tho Night classes 
continued to w'ork w'ith full vigour. 

Tho immediate needs of tho centre seem tc 
be a permanent building for tho iioys school 
costing S. 65,000 and a dormitry for boys. 


PANDIT NEHRU’S VISIT TO VIVEKANANDA COLLEGE 

The Vivekananda College liad tho proud provilege of welcoming Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on Monday, tho 2Gtli of July. Panditji unveiled a life-size painting of Mahatmaji 
and addressed tho gathering that had assembled to receive liim. 
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Though You transcend all qualities and though You are beyond the grasp 
of even the Lord of speech, I am not to bo blamed in any respect if my Voice 
rises ever and anon from the very depths of my Being, to praise you, for, 
O Omnipresent Lord ! herself being completely lost in the bliss of Your exceeding 
devotion, this Voice is prompted only by You. 

O Lord with shining neck ! please accept from me, adorned with the Ash 
of supreme knowledge, secured from the holy cremation of tlie variegated objective 
world unfolding from you, like a lotus this ideal worship freed of all artificial 
accessories. 

Bathing in the internal Tirfha, the lake of my own inner Being, resorted 
to by the Yogins, and wearing the clean garment of knowledge, I worship the Lord 
of blue neck. 

O Lord of iSpeech ! I worship you witli the hymn-flowers of the threefold 
Speccli, laden with the fragrance of consciousness and blooming in the garden of tlie 
transcendent state. 

Overcome by the bliss of becoming Yourself, and wild with tlie display of 
dance, I am roaring in the realm of esoteric; meditation. Wherefore should I think 
of extraneous objects ? 

The faggots of impressions accumulating from the distinction of the enjoyed 
and the enjoycr, T offer as oblation in the non-dual fire of Sankara, inside, the 
abode of Welfare. 

Placing in the vessel of the lotus-palm of the Goddess of Release the finely 
prepared life of mine as tlie supremo gift, I offer it to you, 0 Lord ! 


— Chakbapaninatha’s Bhavopahaba 
Stotba: 4, 5, 0, 7, 21, 33, 40, 43. 


• Ibis feature will ho maintained in coming months by Di*. Y. Kaghavan. 



OUR YOUTHS’ ROLE IN THE NEW EDUCATI^- 


Of quality and quantity which is the God 
the youth worships 1 We must be sure of 
this before we can try to know what role 
the youth will play in the new education. 
The youth is known for his all-out devotion 
to quality-life, quality-things, quality-edu- 
cation. He is also known for his power of 
amassing things in immense quantities. So 
then, can wo say that the youth worships at 
both shrines ? He may worship at the two 
shrines but he cannot have the blessings of 
both. None gets anything witliout losing 
something. The gains in one plane are 
earned at the cost of jewels of another 
plane. What we gain in quality wo lose in 
quantity and vice versa- And the youth 
cannot claim that it is exempt from this law 
of quantity and quality working in inverse 
ratio. 

The youth cannot also claim that it is 
immune from the quantity-emphasis that is 
so clo(iuent in modern civilization. The 
values of modern civilization are (|uantita- 
tivc and material. How much is he worth ? 
moans liow mucli money has he got ? The 
idea of progress that is rooted in jiiodcrn 
minds as the idea of change has substan- 
tially fattened this faith in quantitative 
values. TJie fatal result on young minds of 
this quantitative emphasis lias been the loss 
of intensity on all planes. The youth is 
woefully bankrupt in intensity whether it is 
on tlie intellectual or pln^sical plane. Even 
in tlie capacity for enjoyment which the 
modern says ho has cultivated and perfec- 
ted, the modern falls low w^hen asked to 
stand beside his forebears. Tliose were wise 
words that said that the modern enjoys by 
proxy. Ho is anxious to witness manly 
sports, to see movies and other perform- 


ances. In all these there is something pas- 
sive about his enjoyment. It has become a 
kind of dope with him and as in the case of 
the opium-eater who is denied his quota in 
time he becomes a broken reed. If there is 
active participation on the part of the 
youth, that is, if the youth can be ‘creative’ 
and creates values from tlie aesthetic opp- 
ortunities he gets, then these enjoyments 
will not lead him to barren satiety which 
is exactly what happens to-day. Even those 
things to which he takes to with a new 
gusto begins to l)ore liim soon and he turns 
away from them with a frustration and a 
barren satiety. 

The passivity wdiich is at the root of 
this frustration and which has become a 
habit with us lias long ago become the la 
mode in the sphere of education. The child 
and the youth arc spoon-fed and they 
swallow things lying down. Witness for 
instance, the short-cuts and examination- 
pills that liave invaded tlie markets as 
Examiners and Notes. The student is 
‘ prepared ’ for the examination in a sliort 
time by these pick-ujis. If the modern 
education has turned out only average 
individuals and not creative geniuses, the 
reason is to be found in the passive motliods 
of instruction that arc in vogue today. 
Education worth tlie name must unravel in 
us the springs of creativity. In other 
words education must help the youth to 
build himself anew in all planes, mental, 
intellectual and physical. 

The conviction is gaining strength today 
in tlio thinking men of India and the West 
that the one way of disengaging the youth 
from this passivity and of accentuating 
creativity is by affording opportunities for 
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manual and productive work. Productive 
work not only engages the hands, but 
moulds tlie personality. In the India of 
today thinking men have come to realise 
increasingly the educational value and 
personality-building power of productive 
work and craft. The emphasis these receive 
in the Wardha Scheme and in the Basic 
Scheme is mainly tlie result of this timely 
realization. 

Uandhiji as the true embodiment of 
Indian culture insisted on productive labour, 
jnanual work and craft being assigned an 
important place in the curricula. He was 
detinitely of the view that without edu- 
cation having a manual emphasis the 
students will be crippled. The present 
generation of students will be doing a signal 
service to themselves and to the country by 
shaking off their dislike of manual work 
and taking to some craft or fruitful manual 
labour. 

How manual work aids a great develop- 
ment of capacity and culture is brilliantly 
told by Ernest Wood whose beautiful words 
we make no excuse in quoting at length : 
‘ The new education requires a great deve- 
lopiueiit of capacity by practical and 
manual work, not only for the stimulation 
of trades, industries and manufactures, but 
also lor the culture of the people. The 
cultur(; of an individual can never be 
complete without some capacity for produc- 
tive work, for nature lias endowed us to 
this end, and given us work as our chief 
joy and inspiration.* 

‘ Productive work has this great educa- 
tional value, that it induces an inner motive 
force which may almost be taken as an in- 
dex to a man to show whether he is on the 
true path of culture. It is free from the 
burden of satiety winch passive occupations 
inevitably bring. The true scientist, the 


literary man, the musician, the craftsman 
— all become the vehicle of inspiration 
which leads them on and on in creative work, 
into all its purposes, duties, efforts and en- 
joyments, of which they never tire. This 
honest capacity and enjoyment of work 
i>repares the mind for the nobler forms of 
enjoyment embodied in arts and crafts and 
the right use of leisure.* Here is something 
for the modern student to understand, 
ajipreciate and practise. 

The emphasis on manual \vork and pro- 
ductive labour is for taming the ‘ physical 
man ’ and harmonising him to the rhythms 
of the inner man. But then how to tame 
the inner man ? 

In addition to the currents and com- 
plexes that disrupt the personality of 
the youth, there is the utter lack of inten- 
sity and integrity of purpose in him which 
in fact is the supremo obstacle. We have 
already said that the besetting sin of the 
youth’s life is want of intensity. From 
where (;an he indent it ? Not from the 
l^hysical, intellectual or mental reserves of 
his being. These exhaust themselves easily. 
These depend on deeper layers of our being. 
These are also corruptible. 

There is a deeper, rather deepest core of 
youth’s being which the youth has seldom 
tried to know or negotiate. Behind the 
physical, and mental reserves, even 
behind the intellectual is the source of all 
reserves and intensity. It is the Divine 
Self in us, the incorruptible, inexhaustible 
source of strength and sustenance ; it is the 
inner living intensity of our lives. 

How to get at this core ? By the denial of 
the other layers of our being. Normally 
we live on the pliysical, intellectual or 
mental planes and do not seek entry into 
tlic spiritual plane. We must recognise the 
higher reality of the spiritual plane as the 
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source and sustenance of our intensity on 
other planes of existence and affirm that 
value. This is renunciation. Renunciation 
is not a kill-joy life, is not to be morose and 
to pull long faces. It is the affirmation of 
the spiritual self in us, it is the vindication 
of the inner living intensity. Whieli means 
the denial of our lower selves. Renuncia- 
tion is the affirmation of a spiritual value. 
The youth should look at renunciation in 
this light. With that affirmation ho will be 
indenting for the strengtli and intensity 
which distinguished our leaders and Masters. 


The first step in the understanding of true 
religion is to know renunciation in tlie 
above light and to affirm it as sucli. 

Love for research, a generosity of heart, 
integrity of intellect and wide sympathy 
are qualities of youtli whicli the youth 
must necessarily bring to the tasks of Ids 
education. No (iovernment, however con- 
cerned it may be with the pcox)le’s welfare, 
can look to tlie development of tlie youtli 
along these lines. The }/outh has to uplift 
himself by himself. Fteinal vigilance is the 
price of achievement. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE BIRTH OF THE 

DIVINE CHILD 


By SwAMI Nibvikalpananda 


We have great jdeasure in introducing 
Swami Nirvikalimnanda to our readers. He 
was till recently the. editor of the Rama- 
krishna Prabha^ our Telugu monthly. He is 
also tile author of two books in Telugu, 
and his Oita is widely read and apjyre- 
dated, — Ed, 

A strange child stepped into the mundane 
world on the eighth night of the dark fort- 
night of the moon. Quite contrary to the 
habit of new-born babes, it spoke instead 
of crying. It commanded its father to 
take it to the other shore of the river 
Jumna. Escaping the vigilant eyes of the 
jailors, who were overpowered by torpidity, 
they emerged out. The child Krishna 
reached Brindavan safely. 

It may be unchristian to say so, but 
fhis incident certainly recalls the birth of 
Jesus in a manner almost similar. Krishna 
was born at midnight, when the night 


was the darkest. The darkness was nothing 
but tJie ‘ dark night of the soul \ through 
which the cliikrs parents as also tlie 
righteous people of the world were pass- 
ing. As soon as it was born it iiad 
to be hidden and taken to a place of 
safety, perhaps signifying thereby that 
spiritual values are not to be tli^own 
open to the public who hardly understands 
their true worth. 

King .Kamsa and his servants were 
anxious to do away with the child as soon 
as it touched the earth. They feared their 
own death through the instrumentality of 
this babe. But one cannot hoodwink death, 
though he can lioodwink life. Kamsa’s 
predecessor, Hiranya proved it once for all. 
He did’not desire for immortality: lie wanted 
non-death. That was the boon he asked for. 
But, alas ! circumventing all the safeguard.s 
he took, death tore him into bits I It was 
neither day nor night, but sandhya time. 
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It was neither angel nor demon nor man, 
but it was man-lion. No weapons were used 
but nails. This time Kamsa wanted to put 
to death, the cause of death itself. 

A man can Vivo but he cannot control or 
command deatli. This great fact has 
been once again brought home to us in the 
dcatli of Kamsa. However wide open you 
may keep your eyes, when death makes its 
appearance, your eyes get automatically 
closed. Sleep is a proof on a miniature scale 
of death, a daily remembrance of the last 
phase of life. 

Hub tlie Divine (?hild that stepped into 
Brindavan was immortal. Centuries liave 
elapsed after his birtli, but yet he lives and 
will live on for ever. 

Meera, the Rajput queen of Chithor saw 
him. Sur Das, the blind singer of (4ujrat, 
saw this nauglity cliild nodding liis liead to 
every line of his musical composition. 

An old widow of Kamarhati, wlio was a 
contemporary of Sri Ramakrishna had a 
strange vision of this child. One day 
suddenly he confronted lier and asked for a 


good and hearty meal. But when the 
widow went into the kitchen to bring some 
food, he disappeared. But this was only a 
ruse to get more from her : for afterwards 
the boy never left her. 

Again, wo do not know to how many 
fortunate and simple souls, he is going to 
give his darshan, stretching his hand for 
eatables, on his now birthday ! This habit of 
asking for eatables never left him even 
in later life. When poverty-stricken Kuchela 
appeared in his court for some sorb of 
material benefit, the same request was 
repeated. The poor man was forced to 
part wtli the small quantity of fried rice lu' 
had ! 

So, never ask him for material help. You 
will bo deprived of what little you have. 
You can only ask for his grace. Then, ho 
will not demand anything from you. 

Whoever it may bo, if one claps one’s 
hands and (ialls him repeatedly and with 
heart- felt devotion, he will certainly stand 
by liis side and bestow all grace. This 
is the only way to see him ! 


THE NECESSITY OF DOUBT^ 

By Lawrence Housman 


In my conception of a possible unity of 
life in a future world, separable from 
physical phenomena, memory becomes a 
difficulty. Must not memory (deposited in 
the material brain and therefore dependent 
on that physical connection) be less con- 
ceivable as liaving a disembodied existence 
than the lifc-prineip e? The ‘‘conservation 
of energy” may be only another term for 


the conservation of life; but if energy is 
life, then life (though not in its individual 
setting) is indestructible. But is memory ^ 
And without memory, can individuality be 
said to survive ? 

There are certain things which, without 
attempting to understand the how or the 
why of them, I am inclined to accept, and 
my inclination to accept them comes more 


* lioproclucecl by kind courtesy of tlie “ Vishis ” Engliiid. 
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readily when they are vouched for by the 
prejudice ; but where I find the scientist so 
much more trustworthy than the theologian 
is tliat he is so much more decently modest 
in liis claims, so much more experimental 
and tentative in his conclusions, and so 
much more ready to accept now discoveries, 
disconcerting or even destructive to his 
previous conclusions, than is the theo- 
logian. 

My distrust of theology is that it has so 
persistently pretended to bo quite sure 
about things whicli arc in their nature un- 
knowable, or which can never have that 
api)roximato certainty at which, in certain 
iiiatters, science iias been able to arrive. 
What is called “ divine revelation ” may be 
absolutely convincing to its recipient, but 
all the conviction in the world, even of 
thousands who liavc come to similar con- 
victions, does not make a single proof. 
Absolute conviction has characterized tlic 
followers of every exploded religion in the 
world till now ; and there have been minds 
just as great as the minds through which 
‘'divine revelation” was passed on to the 
CHirisbian world, which in the acceptance 
of divine revelations of a dilfercnt order 
in other religions, were equally convinced 
of tiicir truth. 

Some of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion, (less fundamental 
pcrliaps, in the mind of the modernist, 
tlian they used to be), are in their nature 
impossible to prove. The Virgin Birth, 
for instance ; how is that to be proved ? 
It may be said, of course, that the Mother 
of God was incapable of telling a lie ; 
but what evidence have wo that she 
ever told anybody ? The doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth is a theological assumption, 
due largely, it would seem, to the idea that 
fhe operation of gestation could be set in 


process and carried through by a woman, 
without the entry into it of anything so 
related to sin as wdiat is called the lust of 
the flesh but that the male principle for 
the setting-going of that process could not 
be so predicated ; that if Christ was “ very 
God of very (Jod,” begotten witliout sin, 
then to tlio rather manichceistic mind of 
early and mediaeval Christianity, Josepli 
could have no part in it. But I share 
with many others the feeling that the 
incarnation was not a real incarnation hut 
only a one-sided one, if human paternity 
was not allowed to come in, as if tluu’e 
w ore something so evil in the male principle 
that mortal man was incapable of becoming 
the channel for the divine purpose, wJiilo 
mortal woman a\ as capable. 

Similarly witliout any possible proof 
is the Roman Catholic belief, (based iq^ou 
the doctrine of original sin, and tlio neces- 
sity for its avoidance in this particular 
case), that the conception, called the 
“ Immaculate Conce])tion,” of our lady by 
her motlier, St. Anno, was by divine 
operation protected from the infection of 
original sin, though in her case slic had a 
human parent for father? And one 
wonders why, if that divine oiDcration 
and the elimination of original sin could 
bo performed in the one case, it could not 
equally bo performed in the other, juid 
give a satisfactory clean birtli-certificate 
to Christ as it did to his Motlicr. 

There arc otlicr doctrines of tlio Christian 
Church which seem to mo equally incapable 
of proof, even thougli tliey have secured 
the support and the absolute conviction of 
the faithful througliout tJie Christian era, 
Tlic doctrine of the resurrection was most 
certainly connected originally with a belief 
which is no longer generally held, that tlie 
actual physical body whicli dies, rises again. 
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If Christians have ceased to believe that, 
(and it is very difficult to think that — except 
for the very simple-minded — that belief is 
not entirely exploded), the doctrinal nece- 
ssity for Christ to iiave risen again in his 
own body no longer holds. Indeed, the 
acceptance of the Gospel narrative in that 
connection presents one with a whole series 
of difficulties, in incidents which were 
supposed at the time to give support and 
proof, and which Jiave now imported weak- 
ness and uncertainty to the narrative. For we 
are told not only that the risen Body 
brought back witli it the marks of the 
wounds from which it died, (which arc 
piously supposed to have remained perma- 
nent ever since), but we are told tliat that 
Body (even if it did not require sustenance), 
did take sustenance, in order to prove to the 
disciples its material existence. Now when 
Christ did tliat, was he only play-acting for 
tlic contirmation of hesitant faith, or was 
tlic risen Body of sucli a material character 
tliat it not only could eat food, but, one 
presumes, also digest it, and let it pass out 
in the ordinary operation of nature ? 

Tliat suggestion will seem to some minds 
highly irreverent, but from the story it 
folhnvs inevitably. And it docs not somehow 
seem to consort well with the nature of a 
Body whicfh has passed up into Heaven, and 
in Heaven has remained ever since. 

Again, Jiaving saddled the Church with 
belief in that kind of a body, the Gospel 
jjroceeded to get rid of it through the 
process of wliat is called the Ascension ; and 
if that visible and food-cating body so 
passed, and in like manner is to come again, 
where, one is forced to ask, is it now ? Did it 
go through a process of spiritual evaporation 
when its uses for contirming faith were 
oyer ? The Ascension, which was once an aid 
to faith, is now a difficulty. 


I have given these instances straightfor- 
wardly, and, as some may think, with 
brutal literalness, in order to justify the 
attitude of greater distrust I have toward 
the teaching of theology than toward the 
teaching of science. But I am aware that in 
the cast of my mind I am largely a pragma- 
tist, and though I do not tliink that any 
amount of faith can make fact, I think 
that it can make for truth. I have already 
said that if belief in the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament is able to produce beauty of life 
as a result, there is for mo truth in it, not in 
the theological definition which is called 
Transubstantiation, (wliich seems to me not 
to help, but to hinder acceptance) but in the 
power it gives to its believers to live beauti- 
ful lives in the service of others. 

J3ut 1 am not sure that confident belief in 
an individual existence after death, based on 
the x)hysical resurrection, has liad an entire- 
ly good influence on the Christian world. It 
may be that the ticcompanyiiig belief in a 
future life of physical torture for the wicked 
is what has vitiated and done harju to the 
conception. But it seems quite certain tliat 
belief in an individual life after death, in 
bodies capable of exj>orioncing physical tor- 
ment, was very largely the explanation and 
the justification of the Church’s sanction of 
torture, as a desperate means of inducing 
repentance before death, and of substituting 
for the pains of eternity, temporal pains 
more capable of producing a beneficent 
result. 

It is probably equally true Hhat the 
doctrine of reward after death, the righting 
of the inequalities and injustices of this 
world, has acted as a soporific on the social 
conscience of Christendom, enabling it to 
tolerate the hideous cruelties of war, and 
the injustices of a social system which, at 
the cost of the degradation and impoverish- 
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ment of the larger bulk of society, enabled 
a small minority to secure to itself the 
comforts and indulgences of life. And in 
spite of a very (jonsiderable dcpartiire from 
that attitude, in the (illcviation of sub- 
human conditions both by individual cluirity 
and State aid, a too-casy acceptance of an 
iniquitous division of the world’s goods has 
remained a characteristic of Christian society 
to this day, and attempts to modify it 
under wliat is called Communism or 
Socialism arc angrily resisted, and very 
generally denounced as unchristian in con- 
ception. 

I may be asked how, if T placed so 
much value bn the products of religious 
convictions whicii I do not sliare, 1 can 
account for so groat a consensus of con- 
victon, if it is all based on something non- 
existent, and is therefore, in fact, pure 
superstition. But I do not think that it is 
l)ased on something which is non-existent. 
There are constantly to be found in this 
nniterial world instances of a strange 
unifying power, having hold and control 
over separate lives, so that the few become 
merged in the many by a will that seems 
not tlieir own. The hive-instinct of bees, 
tlie communal instinct of ants (which find 
expression in acts of self-immolation 
wiihdi seem to indicate that tlie individual 
has become absolutely unself-regardiug), 
the herd instinct of certain animals, and 
that same instinct in man, all indicate tliat 
in numbers there is some strange underlying 
power of attraction, a psychic gravitation 
making for unity, whether to ends good or 
bad, which the individual is unable to resist. 
Tliere is also something strangely my- 
^sterious and attractive in the migration of 
birds, — in the race-memory, which causes 
for instance the young cuckoo, which knows 
^nly the country of its birth, to be able 
3 


(without leading) to follow its parents, 
niontlis after they have gone. And if w^o 
find in so many forms of life this mysterious 
combined unity and attraction toward 
a common Iiabit or purpose, it is not un- 
reasonable that wo sliould find it also in 
humanity-as indeed we do. And it may 
well be; tliat (lying behind all appearances) a 
common source of life, liaving in it a 
unifying attraction, is w hat, all down the 
ages, has taken hold of saintly lives, and lias 
had upon them an effect (in extreim^ cases 
it is described as the Jiypostatic union), of 
making them feel wliolly and passionately 
drawn toward a personal God and a 
personal Christ. IVIore tlian one of my 
friends wiio were real and devout Cliristians 
have told me that they feel an intense 
personal clement in tlieir relation to Christ; 
and that may well be because to them ho 
is the type and symbol and realization of 
unified man. 

One of these friends said a strange thing 
to me; he said he Jiad always had a very 
special devotion, in the Trinitarian con- 
ception of Cod, for the Holy Sjiirit, He 
then added that ho never felt that he had 
loved (ylirist nearly enough : but his feeling 
was that if he knew that Christ died 
mistakenly, believing that there was a life 
after death when in fact there was none, he 
should love him more. It was a strange 
admission ; as if there were something more 
sublime and beautiful in a man laying down 
his life for his friends in a mistaken belief, 
than if ho were doing it in a true one. 
1 feel somehow that that added attraction 
to a Christ wlioso end, (as far as he indi- 
vidually was concerned), came to him on 
the cross of Calvary, is a sort of parable of 
what the attitude of humanity, and of all 
Christians, should still be, even if the hope 
of a future world were taken from them ; 
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that in the added heroism of the practice 
and fulHlment of Christ’s tcacliings without 
hope of reward in a future life, there would 
be added beauty, and so, in a way, added 
truth. For tlie elimination of the hope 
which is the allure which draws many tepid 
Christian souls into the paths of virtue, 
would test out with more certainty, because 
more unconditionally, man’s attraction to 
the loveliness of all that Christ stands for. 

There is a suggestion of that spiritual 
attitude, purged of all self-interest, in the 
declaration of St. Paul in the J^]pistlo to the 
Romans ; “For I could wisli that I myself 
were anathema from Christ for my 
bretiircn’s sake, my kinsmen according to 
the flesli.” There clearly is tlie suggestion 
that for the salvation of others he would 
be ready to give up his own share in the 
Life Eternal. 

And if it is true tliat tlierc is no greater 
love than this, tliat a man lay down his life 
for his friends, is there not a parallel truth 
in saying that there is as great a love in 
a man giving up hope of future life, with- 
out in any way deviating from tlie giving 
of his daily life to his friends under the 
rule of Christ’s teaching, and not in any 
way letting Ids conduct be dcilectcd by tlie 
surrender of an individual liope ? 

Many of the theologically-minded im- 
patiently maintain that without hope of 
a future life there would be no reason in 
this world for hiimaiK) and unselfish action, 
and that man would not liavc any incentive 
for living the good life. Apart from the 
fact that the good life jDroduces more 
satisfying conditions not only for others, 
but for oneself, that the good life, the more 
commonly it was lived, would produce 
higher and higher conditions of life, (a con- 
sideration which needs no backing of a 
future life to recommend it to the socially- 


minded) — how many people, even in a 
society which calls itself Christian, do those 
theologically-minded ones imagine to be 
actuated from day to day, or indeed in the 
main aim of their life’s activities, by belief 
in a life after deatli? I bedieve that the 
number whom that belief influences in any 
decisive sense, (in the sense, that is to say, 
of making them feel that if it is to liave no 
future, this life is no longer worth living), is 
very small indeed ; and therefore, though it 
may possibly be a valid consideration for 
theologians, philosophers, and choppers of 
logic, it is not in fact a consideration which 
enters very largely into human nature. 

But thougii 1 do not think that belief in a 
future life has any large effect upon the life 
of the general community, T do think that 
an instinct for unity of life enters far more 
largely, and tliat -a -longing for unity in 
some form or anotlier is latent in a groat 
deal of liuinan thought and feeling, similar 
to the unity latent or manifc'st in the life of 
the bee, or of the ant, of all herds, and of 
some bird-species. Tliat instinct for unity is 
expressed with a poignant note of yearning 
in a poem by Mattliew Arnold, who was, T 
suppose, an agnostic. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s remark, wJien lie Jieard of Arnold’s 
death, ‘‘ How dreadful ! He won’t like 
God,” may be remembered. It was a gibe, 
but it had in it a certain amount of truth. 
Matthew Arnold had what one might call 
a rather pernickety sense of values, but 
there is nothing pernickety in this passage, 
in which, while emphasizing the loneliness of 
the individual, he suggests the desire for a 
return to tlie underlying unity which lies 
deep in nature itself : 

Yes ! in the sea of 11?fe enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild. 

We mortal millions live alone. 
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The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they 
know. 

But when the moon their hollows 
lights, 

And they were swept by balms of 
spring, 

And in their glens, on starry niglits, 

The nightingales divinely sing ; 

And lovely notes, from shore to sliorc, 
Across the sounds and channels pour^ — • 

Oil ! then a longing like despair 
Is to their fartliest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent ! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain- 
Oh might our marges meet again ! 

Who order’d, that their longing’s lire 
Sliould be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 
A god, a God tlieir severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea 

In tliat passage we have the conception 
of a latent unity, romantically aTid passion- 
ately expressed, and it is perhax>s un- 
avoidable that in human nature’s reaching 
out for hidden truth there should be that 
underlying element of emotion anti ro- 
mance. It requires a very special and 
scientifically trained mind to ajip roach the 
problem of the unknown with the nicety of 
cold precision. A scientist may become 
excited over his axiproacli to a discovery, 
but he must be very careful that excite- 
ment does not enter into the process by 
which he verifies his discovery. But in 
man’s search into what is called spiritual 
truth, it s6ems inevitable that emotion 
should enter, and passion and excitement 
be an inseparable accompaniment. If that 
difference is inevitable from the nature 
^f the research, is it to be regarded as 


an evil — the xiresence, I moan, of emotion 
in spiritual discovery ? 

Three great xirinciples come within the 
aiiprelionsion of man, which, as they have 
within them no element of evil, he has 
predicted as attributes of the Deity — truth, 
beauty, and goodness. For his axiprchcnsion 
of these three attributes, man needs in each 
case a focus. Truth, the truth of science — 
truth indeed of whatever kind, coming to 
man through his reasoning faculties — needs 
definition and demonstration. It is only 
through expression that it can bo appre- 
hended by the human brain. Similarly, 
goodness needs exx)rcssion,* and when we see 
goodness expressed in the livcjs of men, it 
rouses emotion, and even when the emotion, 
is joyful, it often brings tears. It is the same 
with beauty. Those who are sensitive to be- 
auty feel toward it very mucli the same emo- 
tion — joy mingled with tears — as most of us 
feel toward goodness. Each of these attri- 
butes (as we predicate) of the divine nature, 
has in it the nature of perfection, having 
no admixture of evil. Yet it may bo held 
that (however lovely the ex^iression) in the 
mere fact that it is reduced to a form 
cax)able of human apx)rchension it falls in 
some way short of xierfection. No artist 
ever thought his work quite perfect ; there 
was always something beyond which he 
could not reach. No saint ever regarded 
his goodness as anything more than a faint 
and faulty reflection of the goodness as 
anything more than a faint and and faulty 
reflection of the goldncss to which he as- 
Xiired. No Ghristain regards the life of 
any saint of the Church, However lovely 
and attractive, as comparable to the life 
of Christ. 

Those who believe in a full sense in the 
divinity of Christ, necessarily maintain 
that Christ’s life was perfect. Those who 
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do not regard Ins divinity quite in the same 
light, would hold tliat Clirist’s expression 
of goodness lay under tlie same limitation 
as all expression of Christ’s life given in 
the Gospel narrative, being liuman expres- 
sion, did necessarily fall short of perfection, 
just as (and niuch more evidently) tJic 
expression of the spirit of Christ’s teaching 
lias fallen short of perfection in the life 
of the Church all down the ages. 

May it not be tliat a sense of that inabi- 
lity to express and to carry on perfection, 
even in the life of tlie Cliurch that claimed 
to be divinely inspired, was tlie root cause 
of that doctrine of the Real Presence, 
round acceptance of whicli tlie devotion of 
tlio Catliolic Churcli lias centred.^ There 
man has given liimself a focus which is at 
once truly mysterious, yet tangible - the 
consecrated element wJiich he takes and 
receives as the embodiment of tliat perfec- 
tion of goodness which for liim is the living 
Christ, 

It is on these lines that I have a real 
respect and reverence for the doctrine of 
tlie Real Presence, even though the doctrine 
of transubstaiitiation repels me ; and it 
seems to mo very doubtful whetlicr, with- 
out some such focus for worship and 
d(ivotion, the life and mind of man can 
find fulfilment and satisfaction. 1 feel 
that his quest for goodness must have an 
emotional fulfilment, else his worship of it 
will fall short, and tend to become cold. 

And under that central act of Christian 
worship lies surely a great yearning for, 
and firm belief in unity. By whatever 
means men approach that ideal, a striving 
toward unity is the common bond of all the 
great religions of the world. 

Tliis lias been wondei fully summed up 
for . us by the writer of the Theologia 
f^ervfianica in his declaration, repeated 


again and again with different illustrations, 
that “ separation is the only sin and the 
more one examines into the nature of what 
we call sin, the more we find that separation 
is what always underlies it, and is the 
reason why we reprobate it. The separation 
of our own interest from the interests of 
others; the will to acquire what seems good 
for ourselves, to the hurt of others; the 
deprivation of others that w'c may gain; 
the refusal of sympathy and understanding; 
indifference to the harder lot of others; a 
belief in our own superiority to others; — 
all these arc acts and thoughts of a 
separating character; and even when wc 
come to acts of comparative benevolence, 
in the very fact that they are comparative 
they fall short of the perfect unity, and 
have in them an clement of separation. 
Prayers for self or family or nation to be 
favoured above others, are by their very 
nature imperfect. The true aim of prayer 
should be so close a unity of interests that 
a desire for the partial bestowing of benefit 
can have no part in it. That is quite 
definitely what Christ laid down when he 
defined the absolute impartiality of man’s 
“Pather in Heaven”, indicating as the only 
way to that perfection, nor merely that we 
slumld love our neighbour, but our enemy 
also. “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father w Inch is in heaven; 
for lie maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on tJie unjust. Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

If that is the divine nature, then the 
whole aim of man’s religious life should be 
to acquire a similar impartiality of bene- 
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ficence in his daily life; and if that is the 
all-cmbracing truth of- the Christian religion, 
one sees how terribly far all Christendom 
lias departed from it, liow dumb are tlie 
mouths of our Christian teachers, and how 
blind are the shepherds of Christ’s flock, 
who, in the face of that teaching, can under 
any circumstances preacli acceptance of 
war. 

This question of partiality or impartiality 
as an attribute of Deity seems somowliat to 
link up with that of personality. Starting 
from man’s own conception of personality, 
it is easier to imagine Deity as impartial if 
lie is also impersonal ; for if consedous 
j)ersonality is an essential of th(‘ divine 
nature, it is difllcult to think that lie does 
not favour, or regard more favourably, the 
righteous man than the unrighteous ; it has 
certainly been a persistent feature of re- 
ligious belief to liold that the righteous man 
was favoured above the wicked, and that 
on the wicked judgment of a very drastic 
and miraculous kind did sometimes descend. 
On the other hand, whether we beliv^'e that 
the Creator of things is personal or im- 
personal, there is certainly in the products 
of creation a largo amount of what looks 
like unselectiveness the bringing into be- 
ing, that is to say, of many very undesi- 
rable forms of life for which we can find no 
X)ossible use, and w^hich, if creation were a 
designed process for the final production of 
the human race, has put in its way a 
number of apparently needless obstacles- 
sometimes even devastating hindrances to 
well-being. Locusts are one instance, the 
v'hite ant another, the tsetse-fly another. 
And when one looks at the products of 
evolution, it does certainly seem more pro- 
bable that the life-source is of a blindly 
impelled or impelling character, rather than 
of a designing and selective character. 


Similarly, if we assume that the creative 
aim was in any sense geocentric^ ^ihot' jtfj bhe 
physical but in the spiritual sense), with 
man made in the image of God as its ulti- 
mate aim, it is difficult to reconcile that with 
the existence of a universe in which there 
are millions of stars and solar systems 
which are millions of light years away. And 
that seems still more the inevitable eon- 
elusion if scientists are right in maintaining, 
in the face of a cosmos so vast, that the 
likelihood of there being other habitable 
worlds, capable of producing anything 
eomparablo to the Iiuman race, is impro- 
bable, or that such results would be only 
very exceptional. But directly one regards 
the existing universe, not as st>met}iing 
designed y but as the out-come of an impel- 
ling creative force, (impersonal in character), 
the immensity of the universe ceases to be 
a difficulty. 

It is also, I think, true, or it seems true 
to me, that the latest definition of matter, 
so entirely different from or even contrary 
to, so recent a definition as the atomic 
theory — makes matter, one might almost 
say an immaterial thing ; it does not go any 
nearer to making it a personal tiling ; yet it 
docs seem to bring it nearer to being con- 
ceived of as an uncreated principle, which 
never had a beginning, and will never have 
an end. 

I have never felt that the predication of 
a personal God, whatever you choose to 
imagine about the attributes of a tran- 
scendent Personality, came any nearer to 
satisfying man s reason as to the problem 
of things either having had a beginning, or 
never having had a beginning. We are 
told that eternity is altogether different, 
from time — time being merely a condition 
wdiich came into existence along with matter 
and a creation which had in it movement 
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and change ; but it remains absolutely 
ununderstandable to human reason that a 
transcendent being, whose all-embracing 
attribute we are told is love, could have 
existed in a state called eternity with 
nothing on which love could operate or be, 
except in a state of self-contemplation. It 
is impossible to think of what we call love 
as existing so unconditionally and so 
unrelated to anything except itself. 

All this is no doubt very crudely expres- 
sed, but after all, man cannot approach 
belief in Deity and in the attributes of 
Deity except through his reason, even 
though he lias to admit that existence 
itself goes altogether beyond reason, impos- 
sible for him to define or to understand. 
But up to the limits of what reason can 
attain to, reason, and not unreason or the 
contradiction of reason, must be his guide ; 
and I have found it more and more dif- 
ficult, in viewing the nature of creation in 
this world and in the universe beyond, to 
accept the solution of a transcendent, con- 
scious, pre-existent, personal Deity. 

When one considers the relation of life 
to the material of which one’s body is 
composed, and to personality, it seems to me 
that for the production of what we regard 
as personality a conjunction of the two is 
necessary. 1 have already referre<i to 
memory as dependent upon the functioning 
of a material brain, and of my inability to 
conceive of memory being retained without 
some mould or matrix on which the impres- 
sion has been loft. I do not deny that 
a matrix, spiritual in character, is theoreti- 
cally conceivable — that the life which has 
entered the body and so become conscious 
may conceivably pass back to its source, (if 
it did indeed come from a common source, 
from -something external and pre-existent) * 
but ibis quite unprovable. If it does 90 pass 


on without total dispersion, remaining a sort 
of disembodied entity, capable of being re- 
embodied, then it seems to me that the 
idea of re-incarnation in a series of lives is 
just as reasonable (and a good more interes- 
ting) than the Christian idea of one perpe- 
tual unreincarnated life. If there is life 
after death, why not also before birth, but — 
in each case — without the connecting link 
of memory ? 

The question of how far one’s body really 
is oneself, has always interested me. It is 
quite clear that those parts of me which are 
without sentient life have no real part in my 
self ; my nail-jiarings and my hair can be cut 
off and thrown away without any diminution 
or loss of completeness of what I call my 
self ; and 1 can, with not much more incon- 
venience, and with no diminution of identity, 
lose small portions of my sentient body with 
no loss of self. Even tlie loss of an arm or 
a leg, or oven both arms and both legs, 
though it may impose great inconvenience 
and change of condition, has not taken any- 
thing from myself. It is only when some- 
thing happens to a part of ray body without 
which life cannot go on, that the self seems 
to be in any way inseparable from the 
body. 

On those lines the body seems, from the 
mental and spiritual point of view, a very 
unimportant thing. On the other hand, th(^ 
mind is entirely dependent upon the body 
for receiving into itself the experiences 
of life, and not only the sensuous joys of the 
body, but also its experiences of moral 
values; and its means of acquiring the 
highest forms of knowledge are entirely 
dependent upon the physical faculties. One 
cannot develop one’s sense of beauty with- 
out the assistance of the ear and the eye, 
nor can one acquire knowledge of trutl^ 
or appreciate goodness without those purely 
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physical aids; and so long as conscious life 
remains in the body, those physical senses 
are such close sharers in the joy— the eye 
delighting in form and colour, the ear in 
the vibrations of sound, the nostrils in the 
delight of fragrance, the hands in the 
delicious experiences of texture as we 
touch— that it is difficult to regard them 
as the unconscious things which they 
would immediately become, were tlie brain 
no longer to function in and tlirougli 
them. 

So, wliile tlie connection remains, it does 
seem as though all those senses had a sort 
of subordinate self, tliough only of a condi- 
tional cliaracter ; and it has sometimes 
occurred to me whether there may not 
be a similar relation between what George 
Tyrrell described as tlie pseudo-personality 
of the individual and the one true perso- 
nality wliicli lie called Christ to that existing 
between the conscious life of the body and 
the personal and all-embracing ‘‘self”; and 
whether, wlien the individual life goes back 
to its primal source, it may not have a 
related life, a share in a universal cons- 
ciousness which has shed all the limitations 
of individuality. 

I do not say that I believe this; but there 
is nothing in it (as there is in the idea of a 
separate surviving individuality after death) 
that I am unable to believe. 

My main difficulty in deciding what to 
believe about a future life, is that I am up 
against the apparently unavoidable ten- 


dency of the human mind to conceive of 
Deity and spirit in anthropomorphic terms. 
In presenting ourselves with a personal 
God, wo almost inevitably endow Him with 
the conditions and directions of our human 
personality, even though we deny it. We 
present Him with the things we most 
admire in ourselves, having in past ages 
endowed Him with the attributes of scorn, 
anger, indignation, vengeance, accompanied 
occasionally by patience, long suffering, and, 
for a climax, repentance; and then later, 
with pity, mercy, and love. And though 
I can accept those linal attributes in some 
all-combining personality, which through 
the process of evolution is emerging into 
being through the experiences of the human 
race, I cannot conceive of thorn as the 
attributes of a transcendent and pre-existing 
Deity, before the creation of this or any 
other world. So I am led to the conclusion 
that if there is some kind of a personal God, 
man is, (through the process of evolution), 
if not his maker, His matrix, and Christ 
the best expression of Him up to date. 
But if He has not found his way into being 
through the human race, but lies back in 
the dynamic forces of the universe, then 
though there may be, in the driving of 
those forces, an immanent will, which be- 
comes a life-force in an over-ascending 
scale through greater comph^xities of form, 
and higher and liigher attainments of 
consciousness, I cannot conceive. of it as ^ 
personal God. 



AKKA MAHADEVI 

By P. Sama Bao, b. a., b.l. 


In the history of Indian mysticism Akka 
Mahadevi occupies a supreme place. She 
is not a mythical personage, but a historical 
reality of tiie early thirteenth century A. D. 
8he radiates the highest spiritual thought 
through a most charming personality in 
which the sensuousness of the mundane and 
ecstacy of the supra-mundane blend them- 
selves to form something of a formful 
divinity. She achieved this lofty state, not 
by chilling abnegation of life but by a 
colourful participation in life’s joys in 
perfect detachment. She stands as the 
symbol of the synthesis of the four 
traditional Paths. Like Meera of the 
North and Andal of the South she joins to 
her spiritual eminence high poetical sensibi- 
lity and power of words. 

Akka Mahadevi was born of Sumati and 
Nirmala, both great devotees of the Lord 
Shiva, at Udutadi near Shimoga, once the 
capital of a flourishing small kingdom in 
the last years of the 12th century A, D. She 
grew into a fine flower of luscious beauty 
and innocence : 

‘ To the passionate she was a source of 
sin, 

She robbed the glamour of the sensuous 

Tainting the moral ^ 

As Akka came of age, her parents became 
anxious, not knowing to whom they should 
give their daughter’s hand in marriage. 
Akka herself was jndififerent to this, as 
something in her told her that Shiva alone 
was her lord. So she ledicated herself 
and her all to Him to the knowledge of her 
parents. 

One evening as Kausika, the chief of the 


place was returning in a procession from 
his royal liunt she went out to witness its 
grandeur. His eyes fell on her and he soon 
determined to have her for his wife. She 
was a Veerasaiva while he was Jain. Her 
parents were in a dilemma : They knew 
that Akka had chosen Chenna Mallikarjuna 
(Shiva) as lier lord, but at the same time they 
were afraid of going against the wishes of 
the chief of the place. Akka knew the 
pliglit of her parents and consented to 
marry him provided he allowed her all 
facilities for the worship of the Lord, and 
if this wore obstructed in any way thrice 
she would be free to leave him. In his 
passion ho was blind to the implications of 
the promise. He thought that he would be 
able to tame her to his ways and belief. The 
chief agreed. Very soon after the marriage 
thrice ho defaulted and she secured her 
freedom to pursue with zest her devotion 
to Chenna Mallikarjuna at Sri Saila. 

This in a nutshell is her life on the 
material plane. 

Mysticism is the source and sustenance 
of all true poetic inspiration and hence is 
enshrined in it all that is of the finest per- 
fection in life. It is bathed in the conscious^ 
ness which not knowing itself craves after 
something indescribable like the cloud. In 
the final stage of spiritual enlightenment 
the subject and the object together with the 
link of consciousness between them become 
indistinguishably one. The self forgets it- 
self, merges itself in the Higher Overself. In 
this forgetfulness there is a poetic abandon 
sweetly its own. Highest poetry and highest 
spirituality meet and clasp their hands and 
plight their troth not to know themselves 
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as distinct from each other. Out of this 
union is born the mystic feeling of oneness 
with God and His creation. Out of this my- 
stic feeling has come the poetic words of 
Akka Mahadevi. She pictures this spiritual 
abandon in beautiful words : 

Lord, You may hear me, or you may not ; 
But I shall never be content without 
singing Thy glory. 

Lord, you may become mine, or you may 
not ! 

But I shall never be content witiiout 
worshipping Thee ; 

Lord, you may accept me, or you may not I 
But I shall never be content witiiout 
hugging Thee ; 

From this realisation was born an all 
enveloping consciousness that saw nothing 
distinct, but all as one whole. Akka know 
not the gross from the subtle, the virtuous 
from the sinning, the high from the low 
and the desirable from the undesirable. 
She realised that everything was a sweet 
consecration unto God and only His mani- 
festation. In His immanence He knew no 
distinctions and His devotees, if true to 
Him ought not to nourish it too. 

Akka regarded the earth and its felicities 
as harmful to spiritual growth. But she 
would not shun them, for they were as 
much of divine origin as their virtuous 
counterparts. There was for her nothing 
absolutely vicious or sinful but what the 
mind in using them turned them out to be. 
Everything except the sincere devotion to 
the Lord which brought bliss and felicity 
of a different order, ethereal in its wake, 
was transient and fugitive and ought not 
to be adopted into healthy life. Every- 
thing was illusion that screened the God 
head: 

To the Yogi, Yogini is the illusion ; 

To the Savan, Savani is the illusion ; 


To the Yati, the illusion is the flattery. 
She sums up all illusion in her pretty say : 

Illusion is the shadow tliat pursues the 
body ; 

Illusion is the mind that haunts all life ; 
Illusion is the memory that sways the 
mind 

Illusion is the awareness of the memory 
The illusion it’s tliat goads at the back 
of humanity wdth ibs remorescless wliip. 

Since the mind is the seat of illusion, there 
cannot be liberation till it is completely 
purged of its mind-ness, till it is surren- 
dered to the Lord. And so she beautifully 
admits : 

‘ I have but one mind, and when I once 
surrender it to Thee, 

Will I have the worldly being again, My 
Lord ? 

Still she ardently pleads for a perfect 
detachment from the world ; 

‘‘If one could play the serpent with its 
fangs unremoved the contact with 
the serpent is just ; 

If one could be fond of the body without 
getting affected with its senses the 
attachment to the body is just ; 

Lord, blame not those as clinging to the 
body, if through it they have realised 
Thee.” 

Her conclusion that way is fortified by the 
fact that the human body is the living temple 
of God, and it is through its senses, physical 
and intuitional that the Divine could be 
apprehended. 

“ There is the illusion in fi:ont of man, it 
troubles lam in the form of woman ; 
There is the illusion ahead of woman, it 
troubles her in the form of man ; ” 

Or more ecstatic when she fondles the pro- 
tean Divine, 

“ 0 Lord, how small art Thou become in 
my hand, 
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Thou who art immense, ten-shouldered, 
extending to the ten directions, infi- 
nite ! 

Thou, who liast Thy feet deeper than the 
nether world and a head bejewelled, 
crowned and lustrous, beyond the 
highest regions ? ” 

Although she feels that the human is power- 
less against earth’s illusions and to unravel 
her mysteries, she is not deterred by any of 
them, for she Iiad developed a synoptic 
vision of things and touched the centre of 
all life. She could therefore boldly exclaim, 

If fire sparkles out on stirring I shall 
deem my hunger and thirst arc satis- 
fied ; 

If the fleeting cloud gets tattered and 
pours itself on me, I shall deem it’s 
for my bath ; 

If the hill falls down on me, I shall con- 
sider a flower has fallen ; 

We often find a very illuminating strand 
of Advaitic teaching in the utterances of 
Akka Mahadevi, though she cannot be said 
to be an Advaitin, She was a Bhakta of the 
perfect typo, but yet her Bhakti like others 
often bordered on the Jnana of the highest 
type: 

When my mind attains Thy form whom 
am I to serve 0 Lord, 

When my mind attains Tiiy form, whom 
am I to remember ? 

When my breath attains thy form, whom 
am I to adore ? 

When my consciousness has become 
Thine, whom am I then to know ? 

Thou hast made me forget Thee, My 
Lord, for thou hast become thyself in 
me in Thine own 

Again, 

‘ If the symbol and the identity with it 

If the contact as well as the release, 

If the commission and tJie omission. And 


If ‘ you ’ and ‘ I ’ are all absolved in the 
Lord, 

There remains but ‘ Nothing ’, you know. 

Her child-like wonder at creation and 
her synoptic outlook, terribly kind, are 
most remarkable. She sets most beautifully 
her spiritual achievement stage by stage : 
Crossing the threshold of the secret 
doorway I have scaled the earth ; 

Climbing up the roots of conduct I have 
readied the point of union ; 

Scaling up the rungs of renunciation I 
have touched the highest Mount,” 

a confession, which is ethically one of 
the greatest we could ever come across. 
She was thus beyond all caste, creed and 
colour and leant as slie did only on Infinity. 

To Akka Mahadevi there was nothing 
specially precious excepting her Lord 
Mallikarjuna, for there was no ego in lier. 
She believed that distinction was born of 
the ego, and that nothing short of a perfect 
union with the Godliead could fortify the 
soul against the buffets of the world; nor 
could anything other than that solve life’s 
mysteries and throw open the gates of 
bliss to the aspirant. 

This bliss i ) a concomitant of a simplified 
existence akin to that of God who as St. 
John of the Cross said “ was in his simple 
being... all the virtues and grandeurs of 
His attributes But this simplification is 
not possible unless one has shed all the 
transient and the non-essential and 
“ spoused ’ himself to serve the Lord with 
an abandon like His own. This coalescence 
of the self with the Universal Self enables 
him to perceive all beings in his own self. 
Sometimes the immanence of God is patent; 
more often it is latent as Akka Mahadevi 
found : 

“ Like the Patience concealed in earth ; 

Like the sweetness latent in fruit ; 
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Like the gold concealed in spar ; 

Like the oil latent in sesame ; 

And, like the Truth concealed in 

attitude.” 

This is supported by the great words of the 
Svetiisvataropanishad, which in its trans- 
lation reads, 

The One without a second is the Lord, 

Concealed in beings all, pervading all, 

The inner self of all ; impelled by Him, 

And all the deeds ; he is the stay of all, 

He is witness. He is consciousness and He 

Is lone and of attributes He is wholly 
void.” 

That is what Akka Mahadevi’s compatriot 
meant when he said, 

“It is void in the beginning, void in the 
end ; 

It gets spoilt in the middle knowingly, 
sec ! 

It is its own testimony in the world, that 
it becomes so, 0 Lord !” 

and CJienna Basava confirmed in 
“ The body and the space sunk themselves 
in limblessness ; 

The mind and the space sunk themselves 
in limblessness ; 

The attitude and the space sunk 
themselves in hmblessncss ; 

Space mixed with space and became 
Space !” 

The romance between the self and the 
Universal Self which in its idealistic des- 
cription has all the glamour of the best in 
the terrestrial is the very essence of the 


devotional Path. Thus the sublimated 
poetry of romance is also the highest philo- 
sophy, because the mystic essence of Equa- 
lity or 8amatva is common to them. What 
better instance of a perfect consecration 
could bo given in Akka Mahadevi’s own 
words, 

“ 1 have given myself away to Thee, 

And ‘ Thou to me 
If Thou deserted me not 
I shall never desert Thee ; 

Are there places distinct for me and 
Thee r 

Yet, she is full of flesh and blood, and 
natural. She is neitlier a vision nor a 
legend; nor is she like the midday sun 
repcllingly scorchful with her purity. She 
has confessed her attitude to life in the 
spirit of iMd'tmpaiTamivamhImsa saying 
that she would neither desert the world 
nor bo attached to it as though it were 
the “be-all and the end-all of all existence”. 

“I sliall not give up the world, and shall 
not know it to shrivel and sink; 

I shall become the formless, but yet will 
walk hand in hand with form ; 

1 shall efface the outside remembering 
the in; 

I shall not be deterred by anything that 
is said; 

Like the lotus in water 1 shall remain 
the eleventh amid the ten.” 

It is this ideal realisation that really links 
up the earth with heaven, and has turned 
the human into the divine. 



RELIGION AND SPIRITUALITY 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumab Bannebji, m. a. 


The smrce of religion: Religion is the 
self-expression of the essential spiritual 
consciousness of man. This inherent spi- 
ritual consciousness has made man a rebel- 
lious child of Nature. Born with a psycho- 
pliysical embodiment subject to tho laws of 
physical and psychical nature, man finds 
himself under various kinds of limitation 
and bondage. His physical and vital needs, 
his mental desires and passions, the pressure 
of natural and social environments, are 
constant sources of irritation and sorrow to 
him. But the innermost spiritual urge in 
him refuses to recognise these limitations 
and bondages, these irritations and sorrows, 
as inevitably bound up with his existence. 
He declares rebellion against the worldly 
forces. He demands i^erfcct freedom — free- 
dom from forms of bondage and limitation, 
which his psychophysical organism imposes 
upon him. His spiritual consciousness in- 
spires his intellect and heart from within 
with tho idea that he is essentially a spi- 
ritual being and as such ho lias the inherent 
right to emancipate himself from the 
present subjection to forces and laws of em- 
pirical nature, to attain mastery over his 
sensuous and mental propensities and pas- 
sions, to rise above all weakness and to en- 
joy the bliss of absolute freedom. It accor- 
dingly creates within his inner mind a 
craving for tho Infinite and Eternal, an as- 
piration for absolute Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness, and Blissfulness, a demand for tran- 
scending the natural finitude and restrictions^ 
the natural limitations o^ knowledge and 
power, the natural imperfections of charac- 
ter and enjoyment. Impelled by this spi- 
ritual consciousness man seems to assert his 


claim to be a free citizen, of some super- 
natural spiritual world, — a world of perfect 
freedom and bliss, of infinite and eternal 
existence, of absolute Truth, Beauty and 
Purity. It is this innermost demand of 
essential spiritual nature of man which is at 
the root of all religions and which finds 
outer expression in tho apparently diverse 
forms of religion among the different 
sections of the human race. 

The end of Religion: Every genuine 
system of religion is designed to be a 
particular path from the slavery of natural 
life to the freedom of spiritual life, from 
subjection to the physical and mental 
wants and troubles and hankerings of 
normal worldly existence to the enjoyment 
of a self-fulfilled life free from all wants 
and hankerings and cares and anxieties, 
from the attachment to the finite and 
transitory objects of sense-objects and tho 
sorrows concomittant with such attachment 
to blissful participation in the infinite 
eternal perfect life of tlie supreme spirit. 
Every religion prescribes a systematic 
course of intellectual, emotional, voli- 
tional, and physical discipline which is 
intended to construct a bridge for passing 
from the world of bondage and sorrow to 
the world of freedom and joy, from the 
domain of the finite and temporal to the 
realm of tho Infinite and Eternal, from 
the empire of . Death to the empire of 
Immortal Bliss. Every religion has for 
its ultimate aim tho realisation of the 
perfectly true, good, beautiful, and blissful 
spirit in the human consciousness. Every 
religion seblis to raise man to a plane of 
consciousness, in which he should feel the 
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inner unity of all life and all existence, 
in which he should experience the spiritual 
identity of his own existence with the 
existence of all and hence should become 
a perfect embodiment of love and purity 
and joy. 

The common features of all religions: 
Originating from the common spiritual urge 
inherent in all human souls, all religions 
have not only a common ultimate aim, but 
also have all their fundamental feature in 
common with one another. All religions 
emphasise the necessity of the cultivation 
of truthfulness, justice, and universal love, 
of purity and charity in thought, speech 
and action, of harmony in inner life in 
relation with all fellow-beings, of control 
over lust, avarice, anger, malice, hatred, 
fear and all selfish propensities, of respect 
for life and properties, feelings and senti- 
ments, honest ideas and cherished ideals 
of other people, of faith in the divinely 
regulated moral order of the universe, and 
of the sense of inner unity with all 
fellowmen and fellow-creatures. All religions 
enjoin upon man to subordinate their 
transitory and finite worldly interests, — 
their pleasure, power, prosperity, social 
position, political distinction etc. — to the 
supremo spiritual ideal of human life. 
All religions proclaim with one voice the 
intrinsic superiority of spirit to matter, of 
spiritual welfare to material gain, of a life 
dedicated to spiritual culture involving 
sacrifice of material interests to a life intoxi- 
cated with mundane objects and enjoying 
the fortunes of this world. All religions 
teach men to rise above all differences and 
conflicts, which are originated from their 
selfish desires, their worldly ambitions, 
their narrow outlook, their ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the true ideal of human life, 
s-nd to be united with all men in love and 


friendliness. All religions strongly point 
out that for the purpose of the spiritual 
fulfilment of his own life, every man must 
cultivate brotherly feelings towards all, 
must learn to identify his own true good 
with the good of the society, must purify 
his body and mind through selfless service 
to fellow beings, must dcvelope the spirit of 
self-sacrifice for the welfare of others, must 
by all means try to realise tlio inner 
spiritual unity of all human beings, — 
irrespective of all outer social, communal, 
national, intellectual, political, moral, and 
economic differences, — and ultimately to 
realise the spiritual ground of unity of all 
living beings and of all finite and temporal 
existences. 

Religions differ necessarihj in outer 
features: Thus it is obvious to every truth- 
seeker that all religions have the same end. 
They are born of the same spiritual urge of 
the human consciousness. They have the 
same ultimate ideal in view. The essential 
features of all of them arc identical in 
nature. Hence it can bo truly asserted 
that. Religion is essentially one and tho 
same for all men of all countries, all ages, 
all races and all grades of social and cultural 
development. Nevertheless, in practical 
life, religion appears in diverse forms in the 
human society, and these forms, when 
viewed superficially are often found to be 
unlike and incompatible with each other. 
When for the purpose of systematic practice 
of religion in actual life and tho regulation 
of all departments of human endeavours 
with the same spiritual end in view, religion 
is sought to be embodied in the concrete 
form of a system of metaphysical ideas or 
articles of faith and a set of codified rules 
and regulations and practices, various 
differences arise between one such form of 
religion and another. The human soul has 
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a deep seated aspiration for the realisation 
of the absolute Truth ; but every metaphysi- 
cal idea about this Truth is only an attempt 
at ;the intellectual apprehension of this 
Truth, and an intellectual concept being 
necessarily relative, can never perfectly 
unveil the absolute Truth. On the other 
hand, man in his actual life can never 
pursue the Truth without forming an intel- 
lectual idea about it. Different j)hilosophers 
arrive as the result of their speculations at 
different conceptions about the absolute 
Truth and these conceptions arc assumed as 
the bases of different religious systems. 

Differences of intellectual conceptions 
about Reality \ Some metaphysical thinkers 
conceive the ultimate Reality as an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, spiritual Personality and 
others as an impersonal spiritual Principle ; 
others again find no ultimate self-existent 
permanent Reality either personal or im- 
personal, either spiritual or non-spiritual, 
behind this world of finitude, change and 
relativity, and conceive as the infinite and 
eternal absolute Void. Among those who 
arrive at tlio conception of a supreme perso- 
nal Being as the ultimate or absolute Reality, 
various diflcroiiccs ariso witli regard to the 
true nature of this personal Being and Ilis 
relation to the universe of finite, changing, 
imperfect conscious and unconscious exis- 
tences. Philosophers differ also in their 
conceptions about the ultimate character of 
the soul and the cosmic order. All con- 
ceptions being intellectual and such relative 
and provisional, such differences arc not 
unnatural and unexpected. As men liave to 
base tlie courses of their religious self- 
discipline on such intellectual conceptions 
about the ultimate truth, for which they 
feel a deep aspiration in their innermost 
nature, the differences of the intellectual 
conceptions are reflected on the forms of 


religion and hence the forms of religion 
widely differ. Accordingly we find in the 
world great atheistic religions, e. g., 
Buddhism, Jainism, Humanism, great the- 
istic religions, great deistic religions, great 
polytheistic religions, great non-dualistic 
religions, and so on. The followers of these 
systems of religions generally forget that 
all the metaphysical doctrines expounded by 
the groat teacliers and founders of diffe- 
rent religious sects are only relative and 
provisional intellectual approaches to the 
absolute Truth, which transcends the 
domain of intellect. This Truth draws the 
human consciousness towards itself from 
beyond the region of intellectual knowledge 
and can be realised by the consciousness, 
only when as tlie final result of the deepest 
spiritual discipline it transcends the intel- 
lectual plane and becomes in the supra- 
intellcctual plane perfectly illumined by the 
Divine Light and wholly absorbed in, and 
identified with, the Truth. 

Differences of religious practices: Again, 
the self-unfoldment of the spiritual nature 
of man being conditioned by his psycho- 
physical nature, religious discipline neces- 
sarily involves the subjection of jiho body, 
the senses, the mind and tlie heart to a set 
of regulative rules of conduct. The natural 
demands and propensities of the body, the 
senses, the mind, and heart have to bo 
controlled and regulated by these rules of 
conduct, so that they may be good instru- 
ments for, and not hindrances to, the pro- 
gressive self realisation of the spirit embo- 
died in them. Here also, though the purpose 
of the rules and regulations is the same, in 
all religious systems, the actual rules and 
practices with regard to particular forms of 
conduct are found to differ in different 
religions. These rules and practices are not 
unoften considerably influenced by the 
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social, political, and cultural conditions, 
the natural environments and the distinc- 
tive physical and mental characteristics of 
the people, among whom a particular 
religion may take a definite shape. Dif- 
ferent religious systems prescribe different 
forms of religious rites and ceremonies, dif- 
ferent modes of worship and prayer, dif- 
ferent methods of body control, sense 
control and mind control, different ways of 
putting the consciousness in tune with the 
universal, eternal, infinite, transcendent, 
Reality and so on. All sucii prescribed 
rules for the progress of religious life arc 
specially connected with the physical, vital 
<and mental planes, and they are meant to 
raise the human life gradually to higher 
and liigher spiritual planes and ultimately 
to the plane of jDcrfect spiritual illumination 
and self-fulfilment. 

Thus it is clear that it is the diversities 
of the means and contrivances whicli are the 
grounds of the differences among the reli- 
gious systems governing the* diffei*ent sec- 
tions of the human race, wliile the end of 
all of theiA is the same, i. e., the satisfac- 
tion of the innermost spiritual demand of 
the human nature. 

A spirit of toleration and respect essential 
for religious self-fulfilment : Just as tliere 
are differences of physical features, dif- 
ferences of manners and customs, differences 
of tastes and ideologies, differences of 
environmental conditions, among the dif- 
ferent sections of mankind, so there Iiave 
always been and there will always be dif- 
ferences of religious ideas, beliefs, sentiments 
and practices in the human society. But 
every religious man ought to carefully 
bear in mind that the soul of religion is the 
same and that the diverse ideas, beliefs, 
sentiments and practices are only outwardly 
different embodiments in which the same 


soul appears and through which the sams 
soul seeks to realise itself. Hence tolera- 
tion and respect for all religious systeme 
should be regarded as an essential virtue 
for every spiritual aspirant belonging to 
every religious cult. Toleration and res- 
pect originate from humility, wliilc intole- 
rance and disrespect originate from conceit. 
ITumility and absence of conceit is indispen- 
sably necessary for spiritual progress and 
hence toleration and respect for the 
religious views, practices and sentiments 
of the people of all communities are 
also essential conditions for the spiritual 
self-development of the followers of every 
religious sect. Fanaticism, bigotry, the 
superstitious belief that one’s own system is 
the only ])ossiblo patli of spiritual self-ful- 
filment and one’s own view of the nature of 
tlio ultimate Reality absolutely represents 
the Truth an attitude of intolerance, dis- 
regard and liatred of all other views and 
other forms of religions discipline, — this is 
a vice which if deliberately indulged in- 
would for ever veil the face of Truth and 
render all efforts for spiritual self fulfil- 
ment futile. A man whose character and 
outlook are vitiated by self-conceit and 
want of humility, intolerance and disres- 
pect, fanaticism and bigotry, voluntarily 
cultivates a sense of separation from and 
conflict with others and hence cannot 
advance in the path of the realisation 
of the infinity and the universality of the 
Spirit w ithin his consciousness. A religious 
sect whicli is dominated by sucli an attitude 
becomes despiritualised and loses its charac, 
ter as a path of Truth-realisation; true 
spiritual aspirants gradually lose faith in 
such a despiritualised religious cult. 

Truthful pursuit of one system and loving 
regard for all systems necessary for spiritual 
progress: Every sincere and earnest aspirari 
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for spiritual self-fulfilment must adopt a 
particular lino of self discipline and must 
therefore adhere to a particular religious 
faith ; but ho must at the same time cul- 
tivate a spirit of universal toleration and 
respect for all other religious faiths, a spir- 
it of humility and open-heartedness, a spir- 
it of sympathy and love for all persons of 
all communities and races and nations, a 
spirit of sweet and harmonious relationship 
with all fellow creatures. It is only through 
systematic discipline of the body, the senses, 
the mind, and the intellect in accordance 
with a particular well established religious 
system and the cultivation of such a noble 
spirit, that a man can progressively ascend 
to higher and higher planes of consciousness 
and can ultimately realise the spiritual iden- 
tity of his own self with the soul of the 
entire universe. He can then rise above all 


bondage and limitation, all sorrow and 
restlessness, all sense of separation and 
mutual conflict, and become an incarnation 
of Love and Truth and Beauty and Good- 
ness and Joy. Finally he feels himself in all 
and all in himself and becomes one with the 
infinite eternal absolute self-luminous self- 
enjoying Existence, which manifests itself in 
the diverse orders of finite, temporal, rela- 
tive existences of the universe. 

It is the duty of the State not to identify 
itself with, or to show undue partiality to 
wards, any of the particular religious systems 
or communities, but to keep in view the 
spiritual ideal of the human life, to provide 
all possible facilities for the spiritual educa- 
tion of all sections of the nation and to 
enforce a harmonious and cordial relation- 
ship among the sects and communities and 
classes of people composing the nation. 


POEM OF CRISIS* ' 

By Bruce Bain 

Here is a provokingly modern reaction to an ancient scripture, in 
the garb of a review of two latest editions of the Oita, We reproduce it 
by kind courtesy of the * Tribune ’ (London) — Eds. 


Between the wars the English version of 
non-attachment, the single -pointed mind, 
and drawing-room occultism was popular 
among the gentler rentiers. Rival masters, 
with head-quarters in Tibet, headed deter- 
mined sects of ladies with private incomes, 
whose enthusiasm for noble sentiments 
flourished on the margin of their unearned 


increment. Occultism or Buddhism had one 
inestimable advantage — it seemed to seal 
their social security with spiritual guaran- 
tees. They were there — in Kensington Gore 
and Cheltenham, while the Chinese died of 
hunger and the Welshmen sang at street 
corners — because they were advanced souls. 
What did possessions, in any event, matter ? 


The Sony of God, Bhayu vad-Gita : translated by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Ishor- 
wood. Phonix House, dj- 

The Bhagavadgita : with an introductory essay, Sanskrit text, English translation and notes by 
S. Radakrishnan, Allen d U?iwln. 10(6. 
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They were above that sort of thing. 

The morocco^bouml, on 

India paper — was, it seemed, an indispen- 
sable part of Kensington Yoga. That cult 
is an instance of the way in which its 
teaching can be applied in tiie VV’est. Hut 
it is misunderstood just as grossly if it is 
dismissed merely as tlie word-spinning of a 
privileged priest-class, or the by-product of 
social change. It is undoubtedly one of the 
world’s great books — and, as such, is usually 
taken as read. It is, moreover, an anony- 
mous book, 'rjjo lirst of these new trans- 
lations is, I ])elieve, the lirst to communicate 
its total power -not merely its literary 
( harm or its didactic wholesomeness- and 
IS produced reasonably and cheaply. 

It is surprising liow little impa(?t the 
Oita lias made on Western thought -apart 
from the teaparty ocamltists and lone sheej) 
such as Mr. Tsherwood and Mr. Huxley. 
It made its mark on the iOth century, 
inlluencing American and, in particular, 
(ierman transcendentalism. Ihit t.he opti 
inistuj rheUn’ic of Eimu’son and Thoreau, 
the vagueness (jf their fairweatlier liuiua- 
nism, seem remote today. Jake the 
Kensington ladies, they took only ])art ol 
iJic Gila : Vishnu was always ignored, 
Vishnu the destroyer and re(Toator. 

Swift as many rivers streaming to the 
ocean, 

Rush the heroes to your fiery gulh'ts ; 

Mothlike, to meet the flame of their 
destruction, 

Headlong these plunge into you, and 
perish. 

Licking with your burning tongues, 
devouring 

All the w^orlds, you probe the heights of 
heaven 

With intolerable beams, O Vishnu, 
til our own times, the value of the sacred 


books has been obscured partly by the 
quality of the English translations — con- 
cerned with paraphrase into English terms, 
or designed to be read as literature -and 
])artly by the oblique discredit thrown on 
metaphysical speculatic^n by psychologists 
on the one hand and technocrats on the 
other. If it was all a reflection of sonu‘. 
activity of the libido, or a rationalising of 
the social structure, what was the use ^ 
And it doesn’t affect the permanent famine, 
does it ^ 

What possible appeal has the Gita for 
the West today ? Aldous Huxley, in his 
introduction, suggests that it contains tJie 
II. ( \ K of truth, one of tiie clearest and 
comprehensible summaries of the Perennial 
Philosophy ever made,” and there will nev(‘r 
he peace in the world until we accept an 
adecpiate philosophy of life. Who will 
quarrel with that half-truth ? Hero it is, 
then, for five bob. 

If only the answer were as simple as that. 
But tlie whole fabric of what Huxley calls 
“ the Perennial Philosophy ” rests on tin*, 
(experience of inner vision, an experienc(' 
apparently diflicult to communicate — and 
impossible to induce. In fact, the Gila does 
— more tJiaii any book I have nead — suggest 
something of the authentic and immediate! 
power of such experience, but its intenesi 
for us lies rather in its comprehensiveness 
and its contemporary ajipeal. It is, in 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s words, “a poem of 
crisis, of political and social crisis, and oven 
more so, of crisis in the spirit of man.” 
Though the fruiie of the discussion is 
Indian, the feeling is universal. 

The translators have aimed, they say, at 
an '‘interpretation’* rather than a closely 
literal translation. They have varied the 
styles of the translation, for instance, 
^dth great effect, according to the epic, 
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philosophical oi* poetic content of the poem. 
At the simplest level this is a good idea, 
because it jogs the attention of the Western 
reader, unused to the abstraction and re- 
petition of the dialectic. There is, the 
translators say, no justification for this 
“experiment” in the text itself, and “read- 
ability” is the only standpoint from which 
their method may be judged. But after 
all, the Oita cannot, in fact, be regarded 
as all of a i)iece. Rudolf Otto has proposed 
that it was based on a fragment of original 
epic, used tlirough generations as the basis 
of doctrinal elaboration. And though the 
transitions in stylo do not follow the breaks 
in the narrative noted by Otto, they rarely 
jar. One curious result of this method, 
however, is that the poem has been given 
the appearance of unity, through the 
terseness and power of the translation. 

The translators have wisely ignored the 
loose equivalents of ‘‘ Nature,” “the Lord,” 
“Passion,” “Purity,” and other stock 
favourites, and have emphasised the simpli- 
city of the images, avoiding the cloudy 
Slielleyan idealism which mists the eyes of 
most Occidental translators. Many instances 
could be given but there is the conciseness 
of this: 

I am he who causes : 

No other beside me. 

Upon me, these worlds are held 

Like pearls strung on a thread. 

Or the power of this : 

My face is equal 
To all creation, 

Loving no one 
Nor hating any' 

An example of its difference from that of 
the great scholar Professor Radhakrishnan 
rpay be found in a contrast between the 


versions of ;the preceding verse. Radha- 
krishnan translates it thus : 

1 am alike to all beings. None is hateful 
nor 

dear to Me. But these who worship Me 
with 

devotion they are in Me and I also in 

them. 

And he accompanies it with the Sanskrit 
text, printed in Roman letters, and an elu- 
cidatory comment. “ God has no friends or 
foes. Ho is impartial...” 

There is no doubt, I think, of the relative 
literary power of the two versions, or of 
their relative utility for the Western reader. 
Radhakrishnan’s book is erudite, precise, 
and contains a scholarly coTumentary on 
the doctrines expounded, but it can bo 
recommended only to those who already 
know the Gita and Indian philosophy. The 
verse by verse method is tedious, the 
comments are often obvious to the point of 
banality, and ho provides a running 
commentary on the moral action, which, I 
think, reads too much doctrinal meaning 
into every verse. He rejects Otto’s thesis, 
and believes in a single authorship of the 
great work. There is a misconception of 
his contemporary audience when he states 
in his preface that “ the truths of eternity ” 
must be re-stated “in the accents of our 
time.” 

Some incidental difficulties for the 
Western reader may be mentioned. If he 
is not used to the categories of Indian 
thought, the different way of looking at 
quantity and time may perplex him. The 
abundance of power is always emphasised, 
as in the great passage when Krishna reveals 
himself momentarily as the Universal Form, • 
in whom all things are one : 


. 1 These quotations are from the version pf J^bhayapan^a and Iiherwood, 
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Speaking with innumerable mouths, seeing 
with a myriad eyes, of many marvellous 
aspects, adorned with countless divine 
ornaments, brandishing all kinds of 
heavenly 

weapons... suppose a thousand suns 
should rise together into the sky : such is 
the glory of the Shape of Infinite God.‘^ 

The English are spare with superlatives. 
Abundance is always felt to be vulgar — 
why not one sun?- -just as the exuberance 
of Hindu sciil])ture puts it out of bounds. 
The difi’ereut sense of time, too, is a 
difficulty in reading these sacred books. 
Idle Indian is used to measurements of light 


years : the Bible starts off in 4,000 B.c. To 
the English churchgoer eternity is a figure 
of speech with a Sunday halo : to the Indian 
it is at the end of a measuring rod clearly 
marked off in millennia. 

A Study of the Oita may well, as the 
translators of both editions imply, help the 
Englishman to understand more of the inner 
life of the Indian — Moslem, Sikh and Hindu 
— and may prompt him to look at his owm 
self in a different light. For tl^e Gita 
expresses beliefs and attitudes underlying 
all religions, and embodies psychological 
truths of permanent value in language of 
simplicity and nobility. 


A NOTE ON GANDHI' 


By Aldous Huxley 


Gandhi’s body was borne to the pyre on a 
weapons carrier. There were tanks and 
armoured cars in the funeral procession, and 
detachments of soldiers and police. Circling 
overhead were fighter planes of the Indian 
Air Force. All these instuments of violent 
coercion were paraded in honour of the 
apostle of non-violence and soul-force. It| 
was an inevitable irony ; for, by definition,/ 
a nation is a sovereign community possesJ 
sing the means to make war on other 
sovereign communities. Consequently a 
national tribute to any individual — even if 
that individual be a Gandhi — must always 
and necessarily take the form of a display 
of military and coercive might. 

Nearly forty years ago, in his Hind 
Swaraj, Gandhi asked his compatriots what 


they meant by such phrases as Self- 
Government” and “Home Rule”. Did 
they merely want a social organization of 
the kind then prevailing, but in the hands, 
not of English, but of Indian politicians and 
administrators.? If so, their wish was merely 
to got rid of the tiger, while carefully pre- 
serving for themselves its tigerish nature. 
Or were they prepared to mean by “Swaraj” 
w hat Gandhi himself meant by it— the reali- 
zation of the higher potentialities of Indian 
civilization by persons who had learnt to 
gov^ern themselves individually and to 
undertake collective action in the spirit and 
by the methods of Satyagraha ? 

In a w^orhl organized for war it was hard, 
it was aU but impossible for India to choose 
any other course than that of becoming a 


^ These quotaions are from the veraion of Pnihhavananda and Tsherwood 

* Reproduced from the Vedanta and the West. 
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nation like other nations. The men and 
women who had led the non-violent struggle 
against the foreign (oppressor suddenly 
found themselves in control of a sovereign 
state equipped with the instruments of 
violent coereion. The ex-prisoners and 
ex-paeifists were transformed overnight, 
whether they liked it or not, into jailers 
aiul generals. 

The historical precedents offer little 
ground for optimism. When th(^ Spanislj 
(‘olonios achieved their liherty as indepen- 
dent nations, what happened ? Their new 
rulers raised armies and went to war with 
on(‘ anotiier. In Europe Mazzini preached 
a nationalism that was idealistic and 
liumanitarian. Ihit when the vh^tims of 
oppression won their freedom, they soon 
hecame aggressors and imperialists on their 
own account. Tt could scarcely have been 
otherwise'. Eor the frame of reference 
within which one does one’s thinking 
determines the nature of the conclusions, 
theoretical and practical, at whi(di one 
arrives. Starting from Euclidean postula- 
tes one cannot fail to reach the < onclusion 
that the angles of a triangle arc equal to 
two right angles. And starting from nation- 
alistic postulates one cannot fail to arrive 
at armaments, war and increasing centrali- 
zation of political and economic power. 

Basic patterns of thought and feeling 
(*aimot be quickly chang('(l. It will j)robably 
be a long lime before the nationalistic* 
i'raine of reference is replaced by a set of 
terms, in winch men can do tlieir political 
thinking non-nationalistically. But mean- 
while t echnology advances with undiminish- 
ed rapidity. It. would normally take two 
generations, }>erhaps even two centuries, to 
overcome the mental inertia created by the 
ingrained liabit of thinking nationalisti- 
ealiy. Thanks to the application of scientific 


discoveries to the arts of war, we have only 
about two years in which to perform this 
herculean task. That it actually will be 
accomplished in so short a time seems, to 
say the least, exceedingly improbable. 

(Jandhi found himself involved in a strug- 
gle for national indopondance; but he always 
hoped to bo able to transform it, first, 
by the substitution of saiyagraha for vio. 
lenee and, second, by the application U\ 
social and economi(? life of the principles of 
decentralization. Upto the present his 
hopes liave not been realised. 'J'he new 
nation resembles other nations inasinin^h as 
it is equipped witlj the instruments of 
violent coercion. Moreover 1 lie plans for its 
economic development aim at the creation 
of a highly industrialised state, completi* 
with great factories under capitalistic or 
governmental control, incr(^asing centrali- 
zation of power, a rising st andard of living 
and also no doubt (as in all other highly 
industrialized states) a rising incidence of 
neuroses and iuea|)acitating psycho-simiatir 
disorders, (landhi succeeded in ridding his 
country of the alien t iger: but he failed in 
his attempts to modify the essentially 
tigerish nature of nationalism as sneh. Must 
we therefore despair^ T think not. The 
pressure of fact is painful and, we may }iop(‘. 
finally irresistible. Sooner or latter it will 
bo realized that this dreamer iiad his feel 
firmly planted on the ground, that' this 
idealist was the most practical of men. Vcv 
flandhi's social and economic ideas aj'<' 
based upon a roalisth; appraisal of maif ^ 
nature and the nature of his position in the 
universe. Ho knew, on the one hand, tlcit 
the cumulative triumplis of advaruang or 
ganization and progressive? technology can 
not alter the basic fact that man is an atii- 
mal of no great size and, in most cases, cl 
very modest abilities And, on the 
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hand, he know that these physical and in- 
tellectual limitations are compatible with a 
practically infinite capacity for spiritual 
progress. The mistake of most of Caiuliii’s 
contemporaries was to su])poso that techno- 
logy and organization could turn the petty 
human animal into a Sux^erliuman being and 
could x)rovide a substitute for the infinities 
of a spiritual realization, whose vevy exis- 
tence it liad become orthodox to deny. 

For this amx)hibious being on the border- 
line between the animal and the sx^iidtual, 
what sort of social, j)oiitical and economic 
arrangements are the most axij)rox)riate ? 
To tliis question Gandhi gave a sim^de and 
eminently sensible answer. Men, he said, 
should do their actual living and working 
in communities of a size commemsurate with 
their bodily and mental stature, commu- 
nities small enough to xJ^'^niit of genuine 
self-government and tlie assumption of x)er- 
sonal resx)onsibilitics, federated into larger 
units ill such a way that the temptation to 
abuse great x^ower should not arise. Tlie 
larger a democracy grows, the less real be- 
comes the rule of the pcoxdc and the smaller 
is the say of individuals and localized grouxis 
in deciding their own destinies. Mor(a)ver 
love and affection are essentially personal 
relationshixjs. Consequently it is only in 
small groups that Charity, in tlie Pauline 
sense of tlie word, can manifest itself. 
Needless to say, tiio smallness of the groux^ 
in no way guarantees the emergence of 
Charity between its members ; but it docs 
at least create tlie possibility of Charity. 
In a largo, undifferentiated group the possi- 
bility does not even exist, for the simx^le 
reason that most of its members cannot, in 
the nature of things, have personal relations 
with one another. “He that lovctli not 
knoweth not God ; for God is love.” Charity 
is at once the means and the end of spiritu- 


ality. A social organization so contrived 
that, over a large field of human aiitivity, it 
makes the manifestation of Cliarity im- 
X^ossible, is obviously a bad organization. 

Decentralisation in economics must go 
hand in liand with decentralization in 
politics. Individuals, families and small 
co-oxxwative grou])S should own the land 
and instruments necessary for their own 
subsistence and for supplying a local market. 
Among these necessary instruments of pro- 
duction Gandhi v ished to include only hand 
tools. Otlier docentralists — and 1 for one 
would agree witli them — can see no objection 
to x^ower-driven machinery provided it be 
on a scale commensurate witli individuals 
and small co-operative groups. TJie making 
of tliese x>ower-driven luachiues would, of 
course, require to be ('arri(‘d out in largo, 
highly specialised factorh's. To provide 
individuals and small groups with the 
mechanical means of creating abundance, 
perhax^s one-third of all xJi’oduction would 
have to be carried out in such factories. 
TJiis does not seem too high a x^rii^e to x>f^y 
for comhiniiig decentralization with mecha- 
nical ellichuicy. Too much moclianical 
efficiency is the enemy of liliorty ]>(M.*ausc 
it leads to regimentation aud tlio loss of 
spontaneity. Too little efficiency is also 
the enemy of liberty, because it results 
ill elironic poverty and anareliy. Between 
the two extremes tlicrc is a happy mean, a 
X)oint at wJiich wo can enjoy the most im- 
Xiortant advantages of modern tcclmology 
at a social and psychological price which 
is not excessive'. 

It is interesting to recall that, if the 
great axiostle of Western democracy had 
liad his w^ay, America would now be a fede- 
ration, not merely of forty-eight states, but 
of many thousands of self-governing wards. 
To the end of a long life Jefferson tried to 
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persuade liis compatriots to decentralize 
their j:^overnmont to the limit. “As Cato 
concluded every speech with the words, 
Carthago delenda est^ so do I every opinion 
with tlie injunction, ‘ Divide the counties 
into wards’”. Ilis aim, in the words of 
Professor John Dewey, “was to make the 
wards ‘little republics, with a warden at 
the head of each, for all tlioso concerns 
which being under their eye, they could 
better manage than the larger republics 
of the country or State’... Tn short they 
were to exercise directly, with respect to 
tlieir own affairs, all the functions of 
government, civil and military. In addition, 
wlicii any important wider matter came up 
for decision, all wards wwld be called into 
meeting on tlie same day, so tliat the 
collective sense of the whole people would 
bo produced. The plan was not adopted. 
But it was an essential part of Jefferson’s 
political philosophy.” And it was an essen- 
tial part of his 2)olitical philosophy, because 
that philosophy, like Candhi’s philosophy, 
w^as essentially etliical and religious. In his 
view, all human beings are born equal, in- 
asinuch as all are the children of Cod. 
Being the children of God, they liave cer- 
tain rights and certain responsibilities — 
rights and responsibilities which can be exer- 
cised most effectively within an hierarchy 
of self-governing republics, rising from the 
ward through the State lo the Fedaration. 

“Other days,” writes Professor Dewey, 
‘‘bring other words and other opinions be- 


hind the words that are used. The terms in 
which Jefferson expressed his belief in the 
moral criterion for judging all political arra- 
ngements and his belief that republican 
institutions are tlie only ones that are 
legitimate are not now current. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether defense of democra- 
cy against the attacks to which it is subject- 
ed does not depend upon taking once 
more the position Jefferson took about its- 
moral basis and purpose, even though wo 
have to find another set of words in which 
to formulate tlie moral ideal served by 
democracy. A renewal of faith in common 
human nature, in its potentialities in gene- 
ral and in its power in particular to rcsxKnul 
to reason and truth, is a surer bulwark 
against totalitarianism than is demonstra- 
tion of material success or devout worship 
of special legal and political forms.” 

Gandhi, like Jefferson, tliought of poli- 
tics in moral and religious terms. That is 
why liis proposed solution bear so close a 
resemblance to those proposed by the great 
American. That he went further than 
Jefferson- -for example, in recommending 
economic as w^ell as political decentraliza- 
tion and in advocating the use of satjfagra- 
ha in place of the ward’s “elementary exer- 
cises of militia” — is due to tlie fact that 
liis ethic was more radical and his religion 
more profoundly realistic than Jefferson’s. 
Jefferson’s plan was not adopted; nor was 
Gandhi’s. So much the worse for us and 
j our descendants. 



THE CRISIS IN INDIAN CULTURE 

By M. R. Ramaswamy, b.a., bl. 


What is wrong witli India today ? The 
Holy Land hold in veneration and love 
by many millions as a Punyabhoomi, wlicrc 
even tlie Gods are said to be eager to be 
born, seems now to bo deteriorating into a 
hell on earth. It is seetliing with eomniiinal 
passions, civil strife and social turmoils 
which tax the skill and wisdom of top-rank- 
ing administrators amongst us. TJie end of 
political slavery has not brouglit the bless- 
ings expected of freedom. 

The country is in the throes of a transi- 
tion. We are now in a sort of 8andhya, 
between darkness and light. The nation 
that prided itself as tlie lierald of human 
unity, is rent in twain. 

The scorching effect of the horrid liappeir 
ings tliat led up to, and followed in the 
wake of, the partition of tlie nation has left 
an indelible impress on Upi)er India. Tlie 
ominous rumblings on the horizon of Hydera- 
bad threatens to create in South India 
a similar situation involving endless misery 
and suffering to millions. Some try to 
derive consolation from the thought that 
such mad orgies cannot be a permanent 
feature of national life, but only a passing 
phase. But tlie tragedy may not bo lightly 
passed over as an ugly dream. As a reac- 
tion, the home of saints and sages has 
already produced one who had no hesitation 
to assassinate in cold blood one of the gent- 
lest saints on earth. The malady is deei^ 
rooted. It reveals the depth of depravity 
to which man can sink under the sway of 
blind ignorance or ignoble passions. Hence 
it deserves patient study by sociologists as 
well as by seekers of truth. 

The meaning of this heart - breaking 


events must become clear to us on an objec- 
tive approach to them. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the recent liappenings 
have considerably quickened the tempo of 
Indian history. They have ushered in anew 
epoch whicJi is boun^ to make its mark in 
the future of world history and civilisation. 
The pain and suffering caused are but the 
travails of the nation’s new birtii into free- 
dom. We are the privileged eye - witnesses 
of this great event and so must needs endure 
the agonies as well as the joy of thrills of 
this epochal plienomenon. Tlie upheaval 
in India today is the result of the 
historic forces that Jiave been held up 
hitherto by foreign domination. Nature 
is evidently eager to make up for the 
lost time and achieve in a brief span tJie 
progress arrested by nearly two centuries of 
national sloth and slavery. Tliis forced 
march has naturally entailed colossal suf- 
fering. Tlie revenges of history are indeed 
inexorable. The correct interpretation of 
the historic forces as they manifested them- 
selves in the life of a nation or race, I’t^quires, 
as an essential preliminary, a clear gras{) of 
the cultural pattern in which that nation or 
race lives from day to day. For, culture 
represents the very soul of the nation or 
the race. It goes to the roots of life and 
permeates all spheres of thought and action. 
It is reflected alike in art and literature, 
religion and philosophy, . education and 
politics, economics and industry, custom 
and law. It colours even the daily adminis- 
tration of national affairs. This all-per- 
vasiveness makes it the test of progress 
to everything that contributes to human 
welfare and happiness. It is a seed from 
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which the tree of the nation grows. It is 
the inner spirit of wliat outwardly blossoms 
as the flower of civilization. 

In this comprehensive sense culture cons- 
titutes the very core of life. A nation saves 
itself in times of grave crisis by diving 
within to tap the inner springs of energy 
and wisdom, India has survived tlirough 
the ages braving the storms and stresses of 
history, only by diving deep and gaining 
fresli life and liglit from the inexhaustible 
storc-Jiouso of spiritual culture. In this 
hour* of crisis also she must needs resort 
to the same jn’oeess to revitalise herself. 

It is just in this direction that the gravest 
peril faces India today. As a result of the 
lojig x^criod of x^olitical frustration and sense 
of denial in every sphere of national life, 
forces of hatred have been generated that 
are working as j)oison in the body politic. 
The communal x)assions that deface the 
country are but a manifestation of this 
malady. Its signs are also to be seen in 
tlie ecjoiiomic and social sx^hercs. But it is 
on the cultural side that tlie cancer works 
the greatest havoc. Once the corrosive 
poison of hatred is allowed to enter tho 
heart of the nation, the nation sinks to its 
sxhritual death. Such a betrayal of our 
secred trust must be surely averted at all 
costs. Else India dies as a nation. That 
is also tlie solemn warning uttered by the 
rising Indian sociologist Sri Dhurjati Prasad 
Mukherji in his illuminating study on 
Modern Indian Culture.^ After analysing 
tlie prevailing trends in all sxDheres of our 
national life wherein he uniformly traces the 
depressing effects of frustration, ho points 
out : “ Hatred lurks in the purlieu of the 
soul of the average Indian who is ready to 
inject the poison brewed by the long drawn 


alcliemy of denial into every activity. 
This will not give India any peace, because 
it is contrary to her spirit.” Mukherji 
goes on to show liow India, in tho three 
millenhia of her civilization has never 
produced hymns of liate, how from the 
Prithvi 8ukta in the Atharra Veda to the 
‘ Vatide Maiaram * of Bankim Chandra, 
Indians have offered paeans of praise to 
the mother earth and how the Jlindusthan 
Harnara of Iqbal and Jamujammana of 
Tagore conjures only visions of Indian 
humanity. ‘^India has never hated or 
excluded in the long course of her history,” 
he adds, “ and yet she is learning today to 
hate and exclude. This is against the 
teachings of all Indian sages, we know of, 
ancient and modern, Hindu or Muslim, 
though this may bo natural in the x^attern 
of India’s all round disillusionment and 
frustration, in tho context of lier emotiona- 
lism and in the foreground of modern 
Indian culture.” (Page 212). 

Such is the sociological view of the crisis 
in Indian culture today. The immediate 
problem is the sublimation of this hatred 
into a creative force and its rcdirectioning 
into healthy channels of constructive en- 
deavour so as to open out new vistas of 
national life. We fully share witli Mukherji 
the confidence that Indian culture, like tho 
Lord Shiva, can hold the 
gullet and forget it ; nay, even transform 
the black force into a line ornament on the 
nation’s neck to the astonishment of a 
wondering world. The history of India is 
replete with striking instances of such 
sublimation. It is in the Nation’s genius to 
conquer hatred by love and ignorance by 
wisdom. She is also an adex:)t in forging 
unity out of highly discordant elements by 
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blow assimilation and synthesis. That has 
been her liistoric function through the ages. 
The present provides only another oj)por^ 
tunity to exercise this role and demonstrate 
to the world the practical way of achieving 
this even under the niost depressing con- 
ditions obtaining today. That is the lesson 
of the life of such towering personalities as 
Tagore and Gandhi who have left a mark 
on contemporary Indian minds. In the 
midst of Himalayan obstacles, when the 
night was darkest, tliey have held Jiigh tiie 
torch of ancient Indian wisdom and proudly 
vindicated the permanent values of ciilturci 
and civilisation by their firm faitli in the 
universal teachings of the Upanisliads, the 
Gita and other sublime scriptures which 
loudly proclaim the infinite power of Truth 
and Lovci whicli must lead to their ultimate 
victory over tlic forces of falsehood and 
hatred. Therein lies the only cure for the 
jiialady that afflicts us. ' 

It is usual to hear tliis remedy prescribed 
by saints and sages. It is higidy significant 
that a sociologist like Dhurjati Prasad also 
gives tJie*samo prescription. Hero is his 
‘humble solution’ of the problem facing 
Indian culture today. “ Comprehend tlie 
spirit of Indian traditions and orient that 
spirit in the light of the collective life of the 
people. It can be done. But it will never 
be done by amiable talk of the East and 
the West, or the Hindus and the Muslims 
swooning into each other’s arms in mystic 
affinity or soulful ebullition. Nor will it 
be achieved by praising the virtues of the 
British common weal tfi of Nations and 
pointing out the profits in India’s deciding 

to remain in it It is time that she 

(India) should set about creating new capital 
t>ut of her own energy of which she still 
has an ample store India’s energy is in 


her social dynamics Indian culture has 

to be remade ; tliat is the bo-all and end-all 
of the question.” (P. 214.) 

As one of the capital conditions of this 
rebuilding of Indian culture wo are told 
that the nation must lUieds withdraw into 
its self. The assurance h\ given that this is 
no reactionary move, provided the inner 
retirement is followed Ijy ‘a return and 
rally ’ from ^ the collective unconscious’ to 
the collective conscious, to meet the new 
challenge with fresh strciigtii, as every 
civilisation in history does and as India too 
lias done in her earlier times of trouble. 
Conscious adjustment to Indian traditions 
and symbols, Mukerji holds to he the first 
condition of our cultural remaking. The 
second condition lie suggests is that the 
people, who liave 1 lit her to bi'en neglected, 
must be made t<.) play the prominent role 
in this task. The common man in India, 
we are told, is still a person, a w iiole, more 
integrated and more humanly cultivated 
than the English educated, westernised 
Indian. Tiie latter belongs to the spurious 
middle class, the cultural bastards of Jh’itisli 
rule in India, who liavo no roots in the soil 
and who live in isolation from the people, 
as rent receivers or subordinate servants 
of an alien administration. Their role in 
Indian national life is over. The future is 
w ith the people, the common man, who has 
still a form, a style of his ow n. The interests 
of Indian eulturo liercafter must lie with 
him. The jmrsuit of a programme of 
material advam .'3incnt of the people, in 
wliich the. interests of the Hindu and the 
aiuslini must coincide and merge, will, 
according to Mukerji, also pave the way 
for thcTcunion of India’s parts. Let us say 
‘Amen !’ 
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A Siejf in the liujht Direction 

It is a matter for genuine satisfaction to 
all lovers of religion that the Hindu 
Religious Endowment Board lias decided to 
take stops in formulating a sclieme for 
training people to give religious lectures. 

There is a crying need today for the 
dissemination of religious ideas and ideals 
of the right kuid, not only to combat and 
consume the mounting tide of materialism 
but to purify and strengthen the faith of 
those who have already received the 
transforming touch of religion. The Reli- 
gious Endowment Board has rightly come 
to realise this increasing need for religious 
propaganda and is taking steps for the 
ministration of religious inspiration and 
solace to slums and chcris even, where 
perhaps, it is most needed. 

Some may perhaps remember that an 
effort in this direction was made some years 
ago by Prof. Radhakrishnan while lie was 
the Vice clianccllor of the Benares Univer- 
sity. He initiated a scheme for the training 
of religious lecturers, selecting the best 
material available and stipending them 
during the period of their training and 
active work. It is not known whether the 
sehemo is now functioning. The H. R. E. 
Board of Madras may profit by knowing 
the details of tliat scheme and it can see 
whether the scheme commends itself for 
acceptance in part or iti toto. 

People may naturally feel concerned as 
to the character of the religious teaching 
sought to be promulgated, whether it will 
bo universal and reared up on the funda- 
mentals of true religion or on sectarian 
bigotry and fanaticism. In the guise of 
Siddhanta Stapanam, Paramatakhan- 


danam is easily resorted to, and fanaticism 
and bigotry are fostered. True devotees 
have disgust and abhorrence of sectarian 
bigotry which tries to establish that one's 
Ishtadaivam is tlie only one to be accepted 
and to dispute violently whether Siiiva or 
Vishnu is the supreme God. Though 
religious persecution in its crude and 
mediaeval form is becoming a thing of the 
past, it still persists in sublter forms 
and lifts up its liydra bead when 
occasions arise. People forgot tliat when 
they step out of Rupaiiubhavani to tlic 
realm of Gunanubliavam all differences 
vanish. 

To fulfil the great need of tlio times, as it 
were, the need for religious tolerance, un- 
derstanding and harmony, Sri Ramakrishiia 
came. None sounded as lie the note of 
tolerance between religion and religion and 
between sects and norui demonstrated as 
lie tlio possibility of living the ideal of 
roligiuiis harmony by himself practising the 
])riuciplos of otlier religions and getting to 
their peak, all the time Jiiniself being a 
devout Hindu, 

Sri Ramakrishiia came to remind tlic 
forgetful world tJiat the realisation and 
practice of the essential truths of all 
religions go to enrich the realisation of one’s 
own religion, a richness that is the pith and 
marrow of any religious realisation. Not a 
word of condemnation of any creed ever 
escaped his lips. He realised and taught 
that in order to be a good Hindu, it is 
essential to fully appreciate and accept a 
good Christian and a good Muslim and to 
ideologically live the truths of their religion. 
We are miles away from the ladder tJuii 
can take us to that top. Why then fight 
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about the state we will be in when we reach 
the terrace ? Before that let us see wliether 
wo have fulfilled the conditions that will 
take us to the .foot of the ladder. Tlio 
religious lecturer wlio is found competent by 
the Board should fix his attention on tlie 
spiritual virtues emphasised by tlie serip^ 
tures as essential to aspirants, virtues of 
purity of heart, non-covetousness, absence 
of hatred, absence of anger and the like 

Nobody has any right to dictate to 
another which form of the Lord lie sliould 
choose for his or her worship. Hindu 
religion gives the maximum freedom to 
choose his or her Tshtam. The religious 
lecturer should radiate this wide-hearted 
catholicity and help devotees to choose 
their Tshtam and remain steadfast in the 
worship of that Tshtam. 

The precious Vedic message, Ekmn Sat 
VipTah Bahudhdh Vadantl should bo his 
guiding liglit and sustenance. The Lord 
has clearly said in the (Uta that worshi]) 
olTcred in devotion and earnestness in any 
form by anybody is supremely a(*ceptablo 
to Him. /riie religious lecturer must live 
and teach the spirit of these words of our 
great Gitacharya. There is a tendency to 
take stories in the Puranas out of their con- 
texts and use them to support one’s own 
fanaticism. * This fell tendency should bo 
checked and the lessons drawn from them 
should be broad enough to be acceptable to 
all sects and opinions. 

Tt should not be difficult to draw up a 
syllabus of study on broad lines without 
offending any faith or sect. It is quite 
possible to gather stories and anecdotes and 
texts from Hindu sacred books which 
will inspire devotees of all sects and faiths. 
The syllabus is necessary for another thing 
also. It will enforce uniformity. If tliis is 
not done, the whole purpose of this religious 
preaching will be defeated. 


Religion, not of the true type, but religi- 
on’s double has brought on India untold 
suffering and shame. If those tragedies 
are not to visit us again and if w^e are to 
turn a now leaf in the history of religious 
toleration, we must see that the ideas and 
ideals propagated are broad- based and 
universal in their cliaracter. To ]>ractise 
true religion is to recognise the divine 
dignity and equal status of faiths other than 
one’s own and to practise the widest sym- 
pathy, tolerance and generosity of licart 
one is capable of. May the religious teaching 
sponsored by the Endowment Board liclp 
people to see religion in the true liglits 
indicated above and practise it and may 
the Lord guide tlie Board along lines of 
endeavour that are really fruitful to 
liumanity ! 

Madras's OpyorULniUj 

‘Frhmds, w e have done well in the past, 
let us try to do better This was the reas- 
suring strain tliat hovered over the inspiring 
speeches Swami Vivekananda gave to pack- 
ed audiences in Madras fifty years ago. Was 
there not an echo of tliat voice when 
Pandit Nehuru during his recent visit to 
Madras patted the audience on the back and 
said. Well, you can do better? 

A stern rebuke is not always a successful 
weapon to correct a fault. When a fault 
has become a perversity in a civilized indi- 
vidual the most successful and psychologi- 
cally sound metliod is to pat him on the 
back and confide, well, friend, you liave 
done w^ell. WJiy Jiot try to do better! Nehru 
was only too conscious of tlie petty provin- 
cialisms and littlenesses of mind that have 
corrupted the heart and head of Madras. 
But instead of dealing a stern blow, the 
psychologist that he is, he dwelt at length on 
their strong points and concluded by saying, 
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‘ for my part I will gladly accept the leader- 
ship of Madras/ But, for this Madras must 
fulfil certain conditions. 

Nehru exhorted us to concentrate on big 
tilings. Ho warned us against the injury 
tliat India can do to licrself by a narrow- 
ness of vision. ‘ With that past I feel 
confident, he said, that India of the future 
is going to be secure and strong in spite of 
all the difficulties that face us to-day. I 
never had in my mind — though I do not 
like to use the word — any particular fear 
that any external authority or power can 
ultimately do great injury to India. But 
the only fear tliat sometimes comes to me 
is what we may do to ourselves in our 
narrowness of vision or by our forgetting 
the ideals that have governed us. No race, 
much less a great people like the people of 
India, can go down because of outside 
activity. A great race goes down because 
it injures itself, because it turns against 
itself, because it loses faith, because it 
becomes little-minded, because it becomes 
so tied up with tlie small little tilings of 
life that the big tilings escape it. 

‘ I am afraid’ Panditji continued, ‘ many 
of us are too mucli concerned Avith the little 
things of life. We arc shouting too much 
about secondary matters, which may be 
important in themselves, but whicli have 
little relevance in the context of things 
to-day. Wo have, after a great struggle, 
achieved something. Wo have at the very 
moment of achievement had to undergo 
a vital and dangerous operation. We are 
recovering from that operation and un- 
doubtedly we shall recover. We have 
recovered a good deal and we shall recover 
wholly. All kinds of problems that had 
lain dormant during generations past have 
suddenly come up, political, economical and 
social. In India, apart from that, in the 


world, no one knows what the next six 
months or a year may bring. Now when 
this is happening are we to lose ourselves in 
the small things and be unprepared to face 
the big things, Avhether you look at it from 
the international point of view or from the 
national or provincial ? That is nob good 
enough, because if we do so, we not only 
lose the big things, but we also lose the 
small things, because they cannot stand 
apart.’ 

‘ Therefore wc have, if I may use the 
word, declared war against some of the 
tendencies whicli weaken the country and 
which are essentially bad, esiiecially in the 
present context of events. Wc have 
declared war against communalism. Wo 
will not tolerate it, altliough in certain 
aspects it may, perhaps, bo commended or 
understood. But tlio thing has proved 
.sucli an evil thing, such a vicious thing, 
it lias brought so much suffering and injury 
to India, that we will not tolerate com- 
inunalism in any shape, whatever may bo 
tlie consequence. (Hear, hear and cheers.) 
Secondly, I will not say we will not tolerate 
provincialism, we are going to oppose 
provincialism with all our might, (Hear, 
hear) ; not again because the love of a 
province or a desire to push a province 
ahead has anything wTong in it. Of course 
not. You who dwnll in the presidency of 
Madras should be proud of it. There is no 
reason why you should not be. You 
should further it, of course. That is not 
what I mean. What I mean is this. In 
every province in India there has suddenly 
grown, as a reaction I suppose, a far 
too great interest in provincial matters 
which lead, to some extent, to a conflict 
with neighbouring provinces. So long as 
it is constructive provincial activity is well 
and good. But when it becomes one which 
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creates a feeling of separateness from the 
neighbouring provinces, it is bad. Any- 
thing which disrupts, that separates, further 
weakens us. Therefore, I should like you 
in Madras, and you in the South, to con- 
sider these matters and give a lead to us in 
the rest of India. You have, perhaps, a '! 
right to do so, an opportunity to do so at 
the present moment which we of the North ; 
have not.’ 

Let us be honest and not hush up the 
petty provincialisms and narrow prejudices 
that have vitiated our private and public 
lives today. It is time we realise that 
there is something better and wort!) doing 


than shouting slogans. With pain we have 
come to discover that those who shout 
they are non-sectarian, non-provincial are 
really the worst sinners. Perhaps they are 
anxious to cover up things. Great men come 
to tell us of great tilings, to take us out of 
our narrow ruts and show us the light of 
big things and big ways of life. Nehru 
came to remind us of our heritage which is 
known for its loftiness and nobility of out- 
look and generosity of spirit. Here is an 
opportunity for Madras to rise above her 
littlenesses of the mind and pettinesses of 
the head. Will Madras rise to the occasion 
and lead ? 
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THE BHAGAVADGITA: WITH AN 
INTKODUCTOllY ESSAY, SANSKEIT 
Ti:XT, J^NGLISII TEANSLATION AND 
NOTIiS: By S. Ea! )Hakrishnan. Published 
hy Geoh(*,e Allen Unwin Ltd. London 
Indian Edition Is. Qd 

The J'ihiiScivadgitii liiis shown poronnijil vitidity 
lo 1)0 rohorn in tlio luimls of ovoj'v coiiiniontiitor, 
I'.) bo rostiitod iiocordin^ to the noeds of tho uori'ii- 
nial in man. Profossor Eadhiikrishnan thougli not 
ill tho rolo of a conunontator but only in that of a 
translator gives us ample ovidouco of having 
■i'(^stated tho eternal truths of tlio Gita in tlio 
r.cooiita of time. ‘ Our times are diiloront ’ ho 
assures us on page five, ‘ our habits of thouglit, tho 
Hiutorial background to which wo relate our 
pxpoionco, ai’o not quite the same as those of the 

cliissical cominentatoi*8 Sucli a restatement of 

tiio trutlis of eternity in tho accents of our time is 
tlio only way in wliich a great scripture can be of 
luing value to mankind. ¥rom this point of view, 
tho general Introduction and the Notes may 
perhaps be found useful by the intelligent loader 
(lYgo 6). 

Tlio seventy- eight -page Thtroductory Essay 
^^ervos not only as an introduction to tho Gita, but 
to the Hindu philosophy and religion. Thera is 


nothing that is of imiiortance in the Gita hotli to 
the lay readoi’ ami the specialist that the autliov 
loaves untouched. Date and text, cliief commen- 
tators, ultimate I’eality, Krishna, tho teacher, 
status of the world and concept of Maya, 
Individual soK, Yoga Sastra, tlie .Jnaiia and Karma 
margas and t])e (h)al, {ill those tojiics are discussed 
with lucidity and tiiorouglmcss. ‘ Maya doc'S not 
imply that tlie world is ibU illusion or is iion- 
oxisteiit absolutely. (L’ago 38). It is a delimitjitiou 
distinct from tho urmicasui’cd and tho imiiio<isurablo 
But why is there this limit;ition ? The (luestioii 
cannot ho answered, so long as we are at the. 

empirical level IV Ian’s struggles, liis sense of 

frustration and self-Jiccusation are not to bo 
dismissed as erroi’S of the mortal mind or more 
phases of a dialectic process. Tliis would be to 
deny tlio mond urgency of life.’ (Ligo 48.) * The 

sense of iiisufiiciency, of barrenness and dust, is 
due to the working of the Perfection, tho mystery 
that lurks at the lieai-t of creation. Tho invisible 
impulse to seek God produces tho agony that 
insi)iro3 heroic idealism and human fulfilment.' 
(Pago 51.) Many more such gems can be colloctcd 
fi-om the Introduction which must stimulate the 
modorii mind and take him to tho study of tho 
text. 
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In tliu ti’iinsliifcion the author does not follow any 
classical coirimontator, though he gives in the 
Notes their views whenever they are specially note* 
woi*thy or when he disagrees ^vith them. It is 
sigTiiiicant that in tnuislating certain texts which are 
the sti'ongholds of Yisishtiulvaitic cominentatoi-s, 
the author lias sliown keenness to give tlieiu an 
Advaitic turn. For instance on page 268 , he adds 
the note to the word Ekaiibsrmi thus : ‘ lly a 

single fraction. Not that the divine unity is bro- 
ken up into fragments.' But wa are surprised to 
find that even in this the author is not consistent. 
Interpreting a similar passages on page 328 , tlu; 
verso beginning with, vuivuiivaniso-j Ivcdoke, he 
liegins by giving an Advatic (iiiipliasis, changes 
ovei* to Yisislitiidvaitic view point and iminds off 
by a typically cluistian view: ‘When he (the 
jiva) lises above liis limitations, lie is not dissolved 
in the Suporporsonal Absolute but livens in the 
Suiirome and enters into a co*pa]‘bnership with (iod 
in the Cosmic activity, 8o far as we know, in no 
school of Indian ])lulosophy is the jiva after reali- 
zation conceived as having the power [or maintain- 
ing cosmic activity. He may become Iswara, but 
ho does not liave the, capacity for ci'aition. Even 
if the author is having in mind the Sarvamukti 
idea oC SidfllianUtlaa where the realised jiva along 
with God waits until the whole world is free, this 
int(3rpretation of its co-pai’tnejrshii) in cosmic actu ity 
is unwarrauttHl, W(3 are reminded <;f the Christian 
vU'Av accoi'ding to which man’s liiglust duty is to 
lielp God in the maintenance of the world I 

In the translation of woi’ds also, thcj'o is 
lack of consistency. Buddhi is translated on 
page 120 as intoUig(5ncG and on page 370 as unden-* 
standing it cannot bo that in the lii-st instance 
Bhagavan meant only the intelligence aspect of 
Buddhi. ‘ Take refuge in iiuddlii ’ is a call to 
manifest the liighcst aspect of Buddhi and not of 
intolligenco. Nevertheless it must lie said that 
the author Iv.is taken care to make the Notes very 
scholarly and ricli with parallels from the wisdom 
of the East and the West. Tliis indeed makes 
the booli a treasuro-trove of kno\vledge for both 
liemisiiheres. 

Dr. Radhakrislinim has no doulit brought out an 
excellent edition of the Gu i grading and adai)ting 
its^ traditional toacliing to suit modovn taste and 
temperament. Berhape this is necessary. ‘All 


great doctiino ’ he admits, ‘as it is repeated in the 
coiu*se of centuries, is coloured by the reflections of 
the age in which it appeara and bears the iviprmi of 
the huUvldual ivJio restates it. {italics ours) But 
to colour the eternal in the doctrine with the 
adventitious in the age is not rendering sijrvice 
to the doctrine. The eternal has to bo, and can 
be, real‘lii-mcd and restated only by the eternal 
in tlie age. 

The ])rinting and get up of the book keej) up the 
higli traditions of Geoi’go Allen and Gnwin- S.N. 

ATMARPANA STUTI: by Appayya 
D iKSHii’A. With woki)*foii-\vokd teans- 

JiATlON AND COMMENTARY BY SEI K. M. 

BALASUJiUAMANIA lYVAl. PUBTJSIIED BY 

The x\utiioe, 18 , Tihhiadi St., ^Iam- 
BALAM, Madras. Price Rb. 1 / 8 - (Tamil 

AND Sanskrit) 

In tliose days, when Sanskrit is being looked 
down upon as a dead language and proficiency in it 
considered an anachronism, ho will ho a l)old man 
indeed wlio endcjwours to cultivate in the i)uhlie 
mind a thirst for Sanskrit knowledge l.)y way oi' 
pnlilication of cheap po])ular c'dibions of some of tlu' 
colelirated classics of our veiiorablo ancients. 
The Alniarpana Siutl, brought out recently liy Sri 
K. M. Jialasubvainania fyer, is a scholarly work on 
a devotional theme attril)utcd to thtit ronowneil 
scholjir, iHM’t and Advidtin, Sii Api>aya Diksliiti. 
The theme of the book under review is n<.)t 
sectarian bigotry hut tlio supreme suiTonder of 
one’s self to the Almighty foi* the attainment of 
Moksha or etoriial hliss througli liiieration fVoui 
the cycle of births and deaths. The Stuil is iiidcid 
a work of real merit in that it is a spontaneous, 
and unsopliisticated outi)ouring of the heart at tlu! 
Lord’s feet and is a passionate prayer for the 
Lord’s grace. If piviporly studied, memorized, ainl 
meditated u})on daily, it will lead even a nastihd 
in the i)ath of God-realization. 

The word- foi’- word Tamil rendering of the fifty 
slokas of the SiiUi^ the elaborato and mastcily 
explanatory comments of the author and the copioiid 
quotations from other authoiitativo works make tho 
volume eminently rcadaldc oven hy the lay public- 

T. R. Sankak. 
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CHRISTIAN PRAYER AND APPROACH 

TO CHRISTIAN IVIYSTICISM : BY W. Q. 
Lash. Publishers: Hind Kitabs Ltd. 
Pages : 52 Price : Re. 1/- 

In this booklet tho Lord Bishop of Bombay has 
attempted a simple and direct appraisal of tho 
Chnstian approach to the Godhead. Tho contents 
3f this book will bo very familiar to Indian readers. 
To an Indian religion is nothing if not experience, 
riio vai-ions systems of Yoga liave detailed for Iiim, 
with an almost trying precision, tho various 
paths to Godlicad, suited to different individual 
make-up. But there will bo a sharp difference 
between tho two as to tho typo of experience that 
is to Ire accepted as genuine or lY'jcctod as false. 
Cliristianity with its fundamental conception of a 
revealed tlieology-trutli, of a God directly interve- 
ning in the comse of history in a particular epoch 
for the revelation of somo special truths, will 
iipl)reciate a supra- nonnal experience only if it 
liai)pcn3 to conform to the body of Churcii doctrines 
ind will reject everything else as spuiious. This 
stands contrasted with tho Indian conce])tion, 
wliich accepts a divei-sity of approacli to tlu^ 
Supreme and hence as a corollory believes also in 
blio diversity of experience of the Supreme. 

Wo may add hero that mysticism will thrivo 
ally wlien absolute freedom is allowed to tho 
ndividual as far as liis approach to the Godhead is 
concerned, and where this is absent wo can expect 

Iiankruptcy of spirituality, coupled with a 
■iusincion of everytliing that savours of mystical 
.experience. But onco tho reality of mystical expe- 
l ience of an individual is accepted the adoi)tion of 
.1 more tolerant attitude towards tho verities in 
spiritual experiences will follow as a matter of 
Doui'se. Wo wish that this point of view is studied 
seriously by Christian Divines, especially in tliis 
twentieth century, when the very existence of 
I’Gigion is questioned and all doctrinal formulations 
of religion is regarded with suspicion. 

On the whole the book indicates a forward 
oiovement in Christian thought ; for hero, Christia- 
is described as a matter of experience and not 
as a set of doctrines to be believed in. 

We should congratulate tlie publishers on their 
^loat get up of the book. 


THE GREAT SANYASI: by Anliciiandra 
Roy. Publishers : The Amiya Library 
Lld., Shyambazar, Calcutta Pages 106, 

To incorpomte a particular attitude to life in a 
narration, and to present tho various diameters as 
so many ideas in ilesli and l)lood, is no new^ thing 
in tlio history of novel literaturt'. Tlio present 
l)fX)k is a similar attempt at presenting tho ])hilo- 
sopliy of Sri Aurobindo ivorking in the actual 
circumstanct'S of ovory-day life, i'rohahly tlio 
SauNiisi refe.iTcd to in tho l)ook is a prototype 
of Sri Aurobindo listing his all for tlio welfa,re 
of tho woi'ld. 

But tliia undertaking has not met witli any 
amount of success at tlu^ liands of tlie author. 
Wliile we apiircciato tlie waiter’s ;^tal for the ideal, 
wo cannot pass witliout iioticing the ])atchy nature 
of tlie. wiiolo book. Tho w'ork reveals the ample 
potentialities of the author a.nd W (' hope, that at no 
distant futiu’o, we will see a more mature and 
sulistantlal work' from him on the lines of the 
])rL'sent work. 

MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OE 
RELIGION: by SwAMl Pavitrananda. 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, 
Himalayas. Pages .127. Price Rs. 1-8. 

This dainty volume, though small, is laden with 
]>rof()und thoughts on a subject that goes to the 
roots of life. It presents the case for religion in a 
simple, clear and couqn-chensive form leaving 
untouched no \ital issue that lias a close bearing 
on tho pi’oblem. There is a peculiar iniinitablo 
charm in tho Sw'ami’s style and approach which is 
quite free from the sanctimojiious aii* that ordinarily 
vitiates such sermonisings. Ho entem fully into 
tho dilliculties of the modei*n man and with gi*eat 
insight and imaginative sympathy convincingly 
answ'crs tho arguments genta’ally advanced in 
support of his sceptic position. 

Hero is no laboure.d defence of tho old orthodox 
religions which have fallen into disrepute by the 
abuses rampant within theii- fold. The term 
religion is used liero to mean not tho traditional 
dogmas, in wPich all rational minds have lost faith, 
Init tho innei’ urge of every individual tow^ards 
bisting happiness and freedom. It is the sixintano- 
ous aspiration of the liuman spirit to i-ealiso the 
Infinite that is the essence of its nature. Such a 
i-eligion is not anything exti^ancoiis to man but 
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part and parcel of Ins Tt is a constitutional 

necessity like the air and sunlight to plants. 
Hence it cannot die. 

That is the main burden of the book. The 
author also analyses eome of the important factor 
in modern life that have led to the growing dis- 
belief in religion. The treniendous hold of science 
and politics, with tluir over-anpliasis on the 
materialistic side of lif(\ is a pow erful force in this 
direction, l^sycho-analysis lias also affoi'dcd an 
easy excuse for indulgence in a life of the senses, 
w'hile Behaviourism has helped to reduce man to 
the state of an automaton devoid of freedom and 
moral responsiljility. The book allows how' the 
opposition of these forces is not irreconcilaldo and 
liow' i-eligion, as it was tai-ght and piactised, foi' 
ages in India, could l)o ham ionised witli modem 
life and made to enrich it. It is very useful and 
handy to remove the cobwebs clouding the vision 
of the mode-rn mind. 

M. B. B. 

THE BANGITA-BAJA OF J^rAHARANA 
KEMBiJA VoL I. Edited hY Dn. C. Kum- 
HAN Baja. Amje Sanskiut LiBitAUY, 
Bikaner. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, is jiarticu- 
larly rich in music manusci-ipts and one of the im- 
portant w 01 ‘ks among tlit se is tho.\ oluminous San- 


gita Mimamsa or Sangitaraja extending to 16,000 
slokas, by the famous Maharana Kumbha of Mewar. 
The w^ork is quoted by Kumbha in his well-known 
commentary on the Gita-Govinda from whose co- 
lophon we come to know of the high attainments 
of the king in music and dance. 

Students of Sanskrit Sangita literature arc in- 
debted to the Bikaner Library and Dr. Kunjan y 
Baja, its honoi’ary adviser, for tho publication ol 
this treatise. Dr. Baja presents hero tho Patbya- 
ratna Kosa forming the opening chapter of this 
comprehensivo treatise on tho whole field of Natya 
Sastra comprising. poetics and music. Tho first 
section deals with Pada, Vakya, Samjniis and 
Paribhashas, Prosody and Poetics, Tho worlv is of 
use, to students of Alankara Sastra too. 

The editor has added a oitical Introduction 
variant readings etc. The editorial is based on two 
manuscripts in the libraiy besides which there arc 
some more manuscripts reprisenting portions of 
this woi*k. Strangely some nianuscriiits I’ead tho 
autlior as one Kalasena and the editor has cffoc- 
tively dealt with tliis iiroblcm and shown that the 
veal author is Kumbha and the Kalasena version 
represents a copy made for that king. 

Tho further parts of tliis w’ork are eagerly 
awuited liy scholars. 

Y. Baghavan. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMI MADl I AV ANANDAJ 1 ’S 
VISIT TO Til II SOUTH 

Sriniat Swanii Madhavaiiandaji, the General 
Secretary of tho Bamakiisbna JMatli and Mission 
amived at Madras on the Gth of August on a short 
visit of tho South Indian Centres of the 
Bamakrishna Math and Mission. On the 8th the 
Bamakrishna-Yivekananda Saiaswata Samavesam 
presented him with an address at tlio Woodlands* 
Eoyapettah in tho presence of a distinguished 
gathering. The next day ho visited the 
Yivekaiianda college and addressed the staff and 
students. On tho same lay lie visited on invi- 


tation the local Andhra Mahila Babha and addressed 
the inmates. Ho left for Calicut on tho 9tli. 

From Calicut, he visited Triohiir and Kalady, In 
all tho three places, public ix^ceptions were hold ' 
in his honour and he w as the recijiient of addresse s 
of welcome. Tho Sw^ami addressed tho gatherings 
in these places as also the staff and students 
of tho educational institutions run by th(se 
centres. From Kalady, he will be visiting the 
Bamakrishna Mission Yidyalaya, Penanaicki^n- 
palayam (Coimbatore), Ootacamund, Mysore and 
Bangalore. He is expected back in Madi*as in 
fii'st week of September. 
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We dislike you, we extol you, we call you forth ; in our intense 
mutual love, O Father, all through you have upheld us fully. 

The unsplit among things split, the uncut among things cut, that Uni- 
versal Generality, the over-all form of the Lord, we bow to. 

Obeisance to that immovable Lord, subtler than even the half mora 
above the mystic syllable Om, bigger than even the cosmos and having the 
quality of being quality-less ! 

Obeisance to that Lord of the Trident, praiseworthy for His art 
(beautiful witli the digit-moon), who, on the wall-less void and without any 
accessories, projects the fresco of the moving world ! 

O Swan (Yogin) of Siva! Come, give us that self -drawn milk of 
auspicious knowledge, separating it from amidst the water of Illusion and 
purifying in. 

Distinguished by definitions through the six-fold source of knowledge, 
Who is yet beyond distinctions, Who is in reality of one unitary form, to 
You tliat Existence (Siva), we become sacrificial offering. 

May we, 0 Siva! boliold within us that deep delightful cave of yours, 
the darkness whereof has been wdped away all around by (your) transcen- 
dent eff ulgence I 

O Auspicious Lord! the desire to contemplate oneself as you, which 
is capable of ending the fear of rebirth, to whom will that desire not appeal ? 

Bhatta Narayana, Stava Ciiintamani, 
4 , 6 , 7 , 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 , 13 . 


V. RAGHAVAN. 



THE RELIGION OF POWER 

Whatever in this world is powerful, beautiful or glorious, that you may 
know to have come forth from a fraction of my powder and glory. — Gita. 

His is the kingdom and the power and the glory. -Bible. 


Whether we like it or not, our posterity 
will mark off our age as an age of disillusion- 
ment. Much has happened in our time 
that would have brought stabbing dis- 
illusionment to the most optimistic (and 
even to the most perverse) of homo sapiens; 
but yet we go about as though nothing 
has happened. We are too proud to admit 
defeat, too shy to receive the fruitage of 
disillusionment, namely, wisdom. Man, the 
noblest and loveliest of God’s creation has 
in modern times, distinguished himself for 
grim and ferocious orgies of wickedness 
and shame to such limits that none could 
ever think of by-passing him. Yet no 
disillusionment? The worship of naked 
power and the conscription of science and 
scientific knowledge for the amassing and 
display of power have fed this inhumanity 
to plicnomenal proiiortions. Tii a masterly 
close-up of the present position W. R. Inge 
says in his recent book. The End of an Age: 
‘The Totalitarian Party, is more like a 
church than a state. It ruthlessly sacrifices 
the highest cultural values to the lust of 
power, (italics ours) The philosophy of 
progress has ended in disillusionment. 
Reason which hoped to explain Nature and 
man to itself, has ended in a kind of 
rational suicide by explaining itself 
away’. 

‘This disillusionment, which has found 
vent in revolutionary Socialism, may be 
compared with the obscure movements of 
revolt which shook the ancient world in 
Uie first and second centuries of our era. 
The social order was beginning to break 


down, and the causes were imperfectly 
understood. It is the same today ’. 

From the above illuminating study of the 
present trends, it must be abundantly clear 
that the cause of the disillusionment that 
has come upon us have to be sought in the 
inordinate lust for power and the inhumanly 
unrestrained use of it. TJioso are wise words 
that said that when a passion is given the 
longest lease it brings in a terrible revulsion 
of feeling, an utter sense of frustration and 
disillusionment. But disillusionment must 
pave the way for wisdom. In us today 
unfortunately it has not. 

Of the infinite desires of man, the chief 
are the desires for power and glory. These 
are not identical though closely allied. 
Bertrand Russell, analysing this fundamental 
urge of man in his book by name Power, 
says, ‘ In the course of tijis book, I sljall bo 
concerned to prove that the fundamental 
concept in social science is Power in tlie 
same sense in which Energy is the funda- 
mental concept in Physics. Like energy, 
power has many forms, sucli as wealth, 
armaments, civil authority, influence on 
opinion. No one of these can bo regarded as 
subordinate to any other and there is no 
one form from wliich the otliers are deriva- 
tive.’ After having discussed the manifes- 
tations of power and tlie highways and by- 
ways into which it has led mankind, Rus- 
sell suggests the way in wliich this urge can 
be tamed for the good of man as well as of 
the world. 

‘The problem of the forming of power’, 
says Russell, ‘ is a very ancient one. The 
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Taoisfcs thougJit it insoluble, and advocated 
anarchism, the Confucians trusted to a cer- 
tain ethical and governmental training.,. At 
the same period, in Greece, democracy, 
oligarchy, and tyranny were contending for 
mastery ; democracy was intended to clicck 
the abuses of power, but was perpetually 
defeating itself by falling a victim to the 
temporary popularity of some demagogue. . . 
In the interval between Plato and tlie 
Webbs, the world has tried military auto- 
cracy, theocracy, Jiercditary monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy and the Rule of 
Saints — tlio last of these, after the failure 
of Cromwcirs experiment, having been re- 
vived in our day by Lenin and Hitler. All 
this suggests that our problem has not yet 
been solved.’ How then can it be solved? 

‘ It is not ultimately by violence,’ ho says, 

‘ that men arc ruled, but by the wisdom of 
those who api^eal to the common desires of 
mankind, for haj^pincss, for inward and 
outward peace and for the understanding 
of the world.’ Russell picks out four men 
from world’s history who had this wisdom 
in abundan(>‘e and hence could exert great 
power over thought and men. ‘ If I. had to 
select four men wJio have Jiad more ])ower 
than any otliers, I sliould mention Buddha 
and Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo. No 
one of tlieso four had the support of the 
state until after liis propaganda had 
achieved a great measure of success. No 
one of the four had much success in his 
own lifetime. No one of the four would 
have affected human life as lie has done if 
power had been his primary object. No 
one of the four sought the kind of power 
that enslaves others, but the kind that sots 
them free — in the case of the first two, by 
showing how to master the desires that lead 
to strife, and hence to defeat, slavery and 
subjection ; in the case of the second two. 


by painting the way towards control of 
natural forces.’ 

How can the Buddhas, Christs and 
Gandhis without having anything in their 
possession that constitute power in the usual 
sense, wield so much influence over men is a 
question which tlic modern ago with iti 
faith in material j)ower cannot answer. 
The world understands by power, the power 
that kills, that enslaves and conquers and 
bequeaths misery and pain to the world. 
But the prophets and saints wlio are the 
salt of the earth, understood it as the 
powor that liberates, that blesses and illu- 
mines the hearts of men and women, the 
power that brings peace and prosperity 
to tJie world. TJiat indeed is the power of 
religion, the benign power that spiritual 
men enshrine in them and radiate as love 
for all beings and coiuiern for their all-round 
Jiappiness and development. To contem- 
plate on tliis divine power is itself a great 
purilying meditation, that helps us to shed 
the undiviae power that is in us. 

VVe referred above to the scientists like 
Pythagoras and (Galileo wdio have shown to 
mankind a way of amassing j)awer tliat 
liberates man from the forces of external 
nature. But more powerful than the ele- 
mental forces in external nature are the 
elemental urges within man. Puny indeed 
is man: but this puny man has by sheer 
force of the powers wdthiu conquered nature 
and lias, as it were, become the master of 
the world. But mastery of external nature 
does not mean mastery of the inner nature. 
And those wiio have controlled external 
nature have generally shown an incapacity 
to control the inner. The Buddhas and 
Christs by their control of the inner power 
have shown that by controlling the inner 
nature they achieve the conquest of the 
outer nature also. They moved the world 
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as none else did, they changed the lives of 
millions, they changed the course of 
history. Is any more proof required to 
show that mastery of the inner world 
brings in the conquest of the outer also ? 

The scientists of today, the spiritual 
children of Pythagoras and Galileo admit 
that their investigations compel them to 
posit the presence of a Power (Jeans speaks 
of a mathematical God) that not only 
guides the behaviour of matter in all 
minutiae, but controls it with all accuracy. 
These mystic-cum -scientists (so are they 
branded by other scientists) even go fartlicr 
and say that in all scientific investigations 
man gets from Nature what man has put 
into Nature. This is the nearest approxi- 
mation to what the Buddhas and Christs 
have said regarding the inner power. For 
them power was one though its manifes- 
tations may be external or internal. This 
then is another meditation that purifies us 
and Jiclps us to shed the undivino power in 
us : seeing power as one and whole and not 
cut up into fragments. We often cut uj) 
this all-pervasive power into fragments, 
limit it and worship it. All of us are 
worshippers of pow(U’, in one aspect or 
other ; some of priestly power, some of 
kingly power and so on. We have a knack 
to narrow down all-pervading tilings to a 
corner and propitiate it for private and 
selfish ends. We know that God is every- 
where, but yet we are not satisfied if we 
do not worship Him in an idol and see Him 
in the idol only. It may be necessary to 
begin with the worship of the idol. But he 
indeed is a poor specimen of man who ends 
there. The true devotee is one who sees God 
in everything and worships Him as such. He 
understands that God’s power has distribu- 
ted itself in everything and hence himself 
becomes a dynamo of that Godly power. 


Witli the Hindus it has been a tradition 
to name this all-pcrvading power as Sakti, 
the Mother. From time immemorial, 8akti, 
the supreme power behind world-phenomena 
has been worsliipped as Kali, as Durga, as 
Rajarajeswari ;ind so on. The month of 
October is sacred to Hindus as it witnesses 
the worsliip of Sakti throughout India in 
various forms, in some places in its terrible 
aspect as Durga, in other places in her 
benign aspect as Rajarajeswari. Mother 
is Mother wlietlier in an angry mood to 
correct us or in a loving mood to bless us. 
This wisdom wo often miss and we often 
avoid tlie terrible. Wo lack courage to 
face the terrible aspect of the Mother 
and so lack courage to face the terrible 
phases of life. 

This idea of Power as the Sakti that 
pervades and sustains everything has 
opened up endless vistas of spiritual ex- 
perience to mortals in India. How many 
men and women have become divine witli 
the touch of this idea and what a glorious 
trail of spiritual inspiration it has left 
behind for the coming generations! 
Sri Kamakrishna condensed tlio wisdom 
of generations and the religion of ages 
when he said in his homely way : ‘Brahman, 
the ultimate reality and Sakti arc identical. 
It is tlie Primordial Power that has become 

the world and all living beings One 

must propitiate this Sakti, the Divine 
Mother, the Primal Energy^ in order 
to obtain God’s graci?. God Himself is 
Mahamaya, who deludes the world with 
Her illusion and conjures up the magic of 
creation, preservation and destruction. Slio 
has spread this veil of ignorance, before 
our eyes. Wo can go into the inner 
chamber only when she lots us pass 

tlirough the door TJiis Primal Energy 

has two aspects; Vidya and avidya. 
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Avidya deludes. Avidya conjures up 
‘‘ woman and gold which casts the spell. 
Vidya begets devotion, kindness, wisdom 
and love, which lead one to God.’ 

So then, seeing Power as one and indivi- 
sible is itself a great Sadhana in religion. 
Emphasising this idea, Swami Vivckaiianda 
exhorts us : ‘ Face the whole ! Power is 

power everywhere, whether in the form of 
evil or as Saviour of the world. There is 
one power behind all phenomena. So this 
is the new idea ; the old idea was man-God. 
Here is tlie first oj^ening out of the idea of 
one universal power. This idea must have 
a new name. It is called Mother. I am 
the Power that manifests everywhere,” 
says the Mother. Don’t be chased about the 
universe by evil. Evils are evils. After 
all it is only Motlier’s play. What is this 
creation for? Just fun. Wo forgot this 
and begin to quarrel and endure misery. 
“I am life, I am death.” She it is whoso 
shadow is life and death. She is the 
pleasure in all pleasure. She is the misery 
in all misery. If life comes, it is tlie 
Mother, if death comes, it is the Mother. If 
heaven comes. She is. If hell comes, there 
is the Mother ; plunge in.’ 

These powerful words bring to us the 
vision of power tliat is one and that com- 
prehends both lieaven and liell. Tliis vision 
in itself is a meditation that takes us to the 
citadel of spiritual balance, peace and poise. 


It is not a meditation that makes us soft 
and submissive, but it is a religion that 
makes us powerful with the power of purity, 
of noble enthusiasm and holy endeavour, 
a power that gives us the strength to rewrite 
the writ of history, ‘ Power corrupts, abso- 
lute power absolutely corrupts.’ 

Only when we incarnate this benign, 
godly power in us shall we be able to 
exorcise the demon of power that has pos- 
sessed us. This world has gone crazy with 
the limitless expanse of power it now enjoys 
and the mad use of it. Sometimes mo- 
ments of disillusionment come to it and it 
begins to think. Let the wisdom of India 
that said, 

Fie upon those who bank upon military 
power ; real power is the power Divine — 
open the eyes and heart of the world and 
let those moments of disillusionment give 
place to wisdom. Disillusionment is always 
tlie morning-star of a now age, of a new con- 
sciousness. If the present disillusionment 
that has come to us by excessive use of 
power would open our eyes to see power as 
the power that liberates men and women 
from the thraldom of external nature and 
the old Adam, then this disillusionment 
would not have come in vain. Then this age 
would have been saved from the tragedy of 
killing itself by the dcmonaic forces which it 
has created but which it cannot control now. 



THE GOAL OF LIFE-MUKTI OR FREEDOM 

B\J SwAMl ViVEKANANDA 


The goal of the bouI is freedom. That is 
one peculiarity of our religion. We also 
liave heavens and hells, too, but these are 
not infinite, for in the very nature of things 
they cannot be. If there are any heavens, 
they would be only repetitions of this world 
of ours on a bigger scale, with a little more 
happiness, and a little more enjoyment, but 
that is all the worse for the soul. There 
are many of these heavens. Persons who 
do good works here witli thouglit of reward, 
when they die, are born again, as gods in 
one of tiiese haavens, as Tndra and others. 
These gods (devas) are the names of certain 
states. They also had been men, and by 
good work they have become gods, and those 
different names that you read of, such as 
Indra and so on, are not the names of the 
same persons. There will be thousands of 
Indras. Nahusha was a great king, and when 
he died ho became Indra. It is a posi- 
tion ; one soul becomes high and takes the 
Indra position, and remains in it only a 
certain time ; he then dies and is born again 
as man. But the human body is the 
highest of all. (I, 127) ^ The human soul 
has sojourned in lower and higher forms, 
migrating from one to another, according 
to Samskaras or impressions, but it is only 
in the highest form as man that it attains 
to freedom. The man form is higher than 
even the angel form, and of all forms, it is 
the highest ; man is highest being in crea- 
tion, because he attains to freedom. (II, 
258) Some of the gods may try to go ui) 
lugher and give up all ideas of enjoyment 
in heavens, but, as in the world, wealth 
and position and enjoyment delude the vast 


majority, so do most of the gods become 
deluded also, and after working out their 
good karma, they fall down and become 
human beings again. This earth, there- 
fore is the Karma-Bhumi ; it is this earth 
from whicli we attain to liberation, so, 
even these lioavens are not worth attaing 
to. What is then worth having ? Mukliy 
freedom. Even in the highest of heavens, 
says uur Scripture, you are a slave ; what 
matters it if you are a king twenty thousand 
years ? So long as you have a body, so long 
as you are a slave to iiappiness, so long 
as time works on you, space works on you, 
you arc a slave. The idea therefore is 
to be free of external and internal nature. 
Nature must fall at your feet, and you 
must trample on it. and be free and glo- 
rious, by going beyond. No more is there 
life, therefore, no more is there death ; 
no more enjoyment, therefore, no more 
misery. It is Bliss unspeakable, indes- 
tnictible, beyond everything. What we 
call happiness and good here, arc but 
particles of that Eternal Bliss. And this 
Eternal Bliss is our goal. (HI, 127 28) 

‘ Hear, ye, children of Immortal Bliss ! 
Even ye that reside in the higher spheres » 
I have found the Ancient One, who is 
beyond all darkness, all delusion ; knowing 
Him alone you shall be saved from death 
over again.’ — Vedas. 

Life will be a desert, human life will 
be vain if we cannot know the beyond. It 
is very well to say : Be contented with the 
things of the present : the cows and the 
dogs arc, and so are all animals, and that 
is wliat makes them animals. So if a man 
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rests content with the present and gives up 
all search into the beyond, mankind will 
have to go back to the animal plane again. 
It is religion, the enquiry into the beyond, 
that makes the difference between man 
and an animal. Well has it been said that 
man is the only animal that naturally looks 
upwards ; every other animal naturally 
looks prone. That looking upw ard and 
going upward and seeking perfection are 
Avhat is called salvation, and the sooner a 
man begins to go higher, the sooner ho 
raises himself towards tiiis idea of truth as 
salvation. That is what makes for human 
progress, that is the source of all material 
and intellectual progress, tlie motive power 
behind, the enthusiasm that pushes man- 
kind foward. (ITI, 3.) 

In some oil mills in India, bullocks are 
used that go round and round to grind the 
oil seed. Tlicre is a yoke on the bullock’s 
neck. They have a piece of wood protru- 
ding from the yoke, and on that is fastened 
a wisp of straw. The bullock is blindfolded 
in such a way that it can only look for- 
ward, and so it stretches its neck to get at 
the straw ; and in doing so, it pushes the 
piece of wood out a little further ; and it 
makes another attempt with the same re- 
sult, and yet another, and so on. It never 
catclics the straw, but goes round and round 
in the hojDc of getting it, and in so doing, 
grinds out the oil. In the same way, you 
and I who are born slaves to nature, money 
and wealtli, wives and childran, are always 
chasing a wisp of straw, mere chimeras, 
and going through an innumerable round 
of lives without obtaining what we seek. 
The great dream is love ; we are all going 
to love and bo loved, we are all going to be 
happy and never meet with misery, but 
the more we go towards happiness, the 
more it goes away from us. Thus the world 


is going on, society goes on, and we, blinded 
slaves, have to pay for it without knowing. 
Study your own lives and find how little of 
happiness there is in them, and how little 
in truth you have gained in the course of 
this wild-goose chase of the world. (I, 407) 
It (nature) repeatedly kicks us away, but 
still we pursue it with feverish excitement. 
We are always hoping for happiness. There 
w^as a great king in India who was once 
asked four questions, of which one was: 
^ What is the most wonderful thing in the 
world ‘ Hope ’ was the answer. This is 
the most wonderful thing. Day and night 
w’c see people dying around us, and yet wo 
think we shall not die ; \vg never think that 
we shall die, or that wo shall suffer. Each 
man thinks that success will bo his, hoping 
against hope, against all odds, against all 
mathematical reasoning. Nobody is ever 
really happy here. If a man be wealtliy 
and have plenty to eat, liis digestion is out 
of order and he cannot oat. If a man’s 
digestion bo good, and he have the digestive 
powder of a cormorant, he has nothing to 
put into his mouth. If he be rich he has 
no children. If he bo hungry and poor, ho 
has a whole regiment of children, and does 
nob know what to do with tliem. Why is it 
so ? Because happiness and misery are the 
obverse and reverse of the same coin. He 
who takes happiness, must take misery 
also. We all have this foolish idea that 
we can have happiness without misery, and 
it has taken such possession of us, that we 
have no control over the senses (I, 408- 9) 
Is there no hope then ? True it is we are 
slaves of Maya, born in maya, and live in 
Maya. Is there then no way out, no hope ? 
That we are all miserable, that this is really 
a prison, that even our so-called trailing 
beauty is but a prison house and that even 
our intellects and minds are prison houses, 
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have been known for ages upon ages. There 
has never been a man, there has never been 
a human soul, who has not felt this some* 
time or other, however he may talk. And 
tlie old people feel it most, because in tlicm 
is the accumulated experience of a whole 
life, because tliey cannot be easily clieated 
by the lies of nature. Is there no way out ? 
Wo find that with all tliis, with this terrible 
fact before un, in tlie midst of sorrow and 
suffering, even in this world w^liorc life and 
d(^ath are synonymous, even here, there is 
a still small voice tliat is ringing through 
all ages, through every country, and in 
every heart, “This My Maya is divine, 
made up of cpialities, and very difficult to 
cross. Yet those that come unto me cross 
the river of life.” — (Uta. “Come unto Mo 
all ye tliat labour and are lieavy laden and 
I will give you rest” — Bible. This is the 
voice that is leading us forward. Man has 
heard it and is hearing it all through 
tlie ages. This voice comes to men wJien 
everything seems to be lost, and lioi^o has 
fled, when maids dependence on his own 
strength has been crushed down, and every- 
thing seems to melt aw^ay betw^een liis 
fingers, and life is a iiopeless ruin. Then 
ho hears it. This is called Religion. 

Practical men tell us : ‘Don’t botlicr 
your heads about sucli nonsense as religion 
and metaj^hysics. Live here ; this is a very 
bad world, indeed, but make the best of it’. 
Which put in plain language means, live 
here a hypocritical, lying life, a life of 
continuous fraud, covering all sores in the 
best way you can. Go on putting patch 
after patch, until everything is lost, and 
you are a mass of patch-work. This is 
what is called practical life. Those that are 
satisfied with this patchwork will never 
come to religion. Religion begins with a 


tremendous dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, witli our lives, and a hatred, 
an intense hatred, for this patching up of 
life, an unbounded disgust for fraud and 
lies. Ho alone can be religious who dares 
say, as the mighty Buddha once said under 
the Bo-Tree, when this idea of practicality 
appeared before him and ho saw it w^as 
nonsense, and yet could not find a w ay out, 
Wlien tlie temptation came to liim to give 
up his search after trutli, to go back to the 
w’orld and live the old life of fraud, calling 
things by wrong names, telling lies to 
oneself and to every body, ho, the giant, 
conquered it and said, ‘ Death is better 
than a vegetating ignorant life ; it is better 
to die on the battle-field than to live a life 
of defeat.’ This is the basis of religion. 
When a man takes this stand he is on the 
way to find the truth, ho is on the way to 
(jlod. That determination must be the first 
impulse tow’ards becoming religious. I will 
hew out a way for myself. I will know 
the trutli or give up my life in the attempt. 
For on this side it is nothing, it is gone, 
it is vanishing every-day. The beautiful 
hopeful young person of to-day is the 
veteran of tomoITow^ Hoircs and joys and 
pleasures will die like blossoms with to- 
morrow^’s frost. That is one side ; on tlie 
other there are the great charms of con- 
quest, victories over all tlio ills of life, 
victories over life itself, the conquest of 
the Universe. On that side men can stand. 
Those who dare, therefore, to struggle for 
victory, for truth, for religion, are in tlie 
right way, and that is what the Vedas 
preach. ‘ Bo not in despair ; the way is 
very difficult, like walking on tho blade 
of a razor. Yet despair not, arise, awake, 
and find the ideal, the goal ’. (II, 122-24). 



SOME UPANISHADIC PARADOXES 

By Pbof. V. A. Tyagarajan, m. a. 


The term ‘ paradox * is defined by the 
dictionary as a term which is apparently 
self -contradictory, or as being opposed to 
commonseiise. Ifc does not, however, mean 
that what is apparently opposed to common- 
sense is necessarily opposed to trutli. To 
take an instance, wo think that wc arc 
on a stable world ; but w e also know tliat 
we are living in a floating island oscillating 
betw^een Cancer and Capricorn, and rusliing 
along space at the rate of eight miles a 
minute. From different points of view 
botli are equally true ; and if one should 
say of the Earth, ‘ It moves; it moves not’, 
one would be giving expression to a 
scientific paradox. 

The Upanishads give expression to Brah- 
man, whicli they regard as tlie quintessence 
of truth, in terms wdiicJi are apparently 
contradictory. Even a mere collection of 
these paradoxes is of interest to us. If 
they help us ^ to become truly wise ’ so 
much the better. We find one such para- 
dox enunciated in one of the peace chants. 
‘The invisible is the whole, the visible too is 
tlio whole. From the whole, the visible 
universe of infinite extension has come out. 
The whole remains tlie same even thougli 
the infinite universe has come out of it.’ 
This concept, the realisation of the infinite 
has been so beautifully explained by Tagore 
in his Sadhana that any further expla- 
nation of it would appear superfluous. The 
poet there points out that the infinite is not 
one more rung in the ladder of the finite, 
that it is not an object either to be acquired 
or to be counted amc, ’.g the good things of 
the world, but that it becomes our highest 
awareness, as wc surrender ourselves to it. 


When we approach the paradoxes of th< 
Upanishads in the spirit of the poet, how 
ever dark those expressions may seem, 
they slied light enough on our path. 

Brahman, we are told, is above, bclow^, 
in front, at tlie back, upon the right and 
the left ; that all this world is indeed the 
supreme Brahman, and tliat Brahman, the 
all-pervading Being is both within and 
without. In short that what wc take to bo 
the w^orld is in reality Braliman, and tiiat 
all that is w^anted is a change of attitude 
on our part for us to realise Brahman. 
But paradoxically enough we are also told 
tliat Brahman is above the understanding 
of all creatures, that even the Gods do not 
know Brahman, and that ho who thinks he 
know^s Brahman knows very little about it. 
Wc are again told that Brahman is life, 
speech, mind, immortality ; but we are also 
told at the same time that Brahman is that 
from which all speech recoils along witli 
Manas, being unable to rcacli it. Similarly, 
again we are told that the form of Braliman 
is manifold, that Vayu is verily Brahman 
perceptible ; but w^e arc also told that out 
of fear for Him the wind blows. At one 
time eartli, air, fire and water are indenti- 
fiod with Brahman ; but we arc also told 
that tlie Sun does not shine there, nor the 
stars. In one passage we are told that 
Atman liaving brooded projected all this, 
and having brought it forth entered it. 
Apostrophising Brahman the Upanisliadic 
seer says, ‘ Thou art the woman, Thou art 
the man, Thou art the youth and the 
maiden too. Thou art the old man who 
totters along ’ ; but lost wo should fall 
victims of a too facile identification, we ar® 
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confronted with an opposite set of expres- 
sions: ‘Ho is neither female, nor male, 
nor neuter and that ‘ His form docs not 
stand within the range of the senses At 
times wo get a string of negative des- 
criptions, that the Eternal is ‘ Unseen, 
unrelated, inconceivable, uninferablo, un- 
imaginable, indescribable but this negative 
series is arrested by a positive affirmation 
that Brahman resides in the heart as the 
self -resplendent being known to all. But 
before wo can comprehend this ‘intelligence 
in the intelligent He ‘ who though One 
fulfills the desires of many *, we arc re- 
minded of the arduousness of tlie quest and 
we are told that Atman can never be re- 
ached by speech, nor by eyes, nor even by 
the mind ; and that before we can realise 
Him in the heart, ‘ the lieart knot must be 
broken The all-pervading Puruslia is 
said to be devoid of all distinctive marks, 
but is also described as being ‘ smaller tlian 
the smallest and greater than the greatest^ 
as being at once ‘ subtle ’ and ‘ subtler than 
the subtlest ‘ Thougli sitting lie travels 
far ; tliough lying down lie goes every- 
where’. /riiat cifulgent Being ‘rejoices and 
rejoices not ’. In one passages we read that 
the Vedas reveal Brahman, while another 
passage tells us that Atman cannot be re- 
ached by a study of the Vedas, or at best 
all that they can give us is merely a know- 
ledge of the lower aspect of Brahman. In 
this world of paradoxes to which tlic Upa- 
nishads lead us Brahman is aptly compared 
to an ancient As watt a tree ‘ whose roots 
arc above, and whoso branches are beUnv ’. 
To crown all, when the dazed and mystified 
seeker approaches the instructor and says 
to him, ‘ Teach mo, sir, tlie saving know- 
ledge’, he is told, ‘The saving knowledge 
has been taught’. 

Interesting as these paradoxes are- in 
their assemblage, they are of value to us 


only in so far as they help us to approach 
the ultimate reality. The traditional 
attitude to these paradoxes is to explain 
them by the simile of the Saka- Chandra 
Nyaya,as if one were to draw tlie belioldcr’s 
attention to the distant moon, by pointing 
out the branch of a tree on which the moon 
is apparently seen to be sitting. But we 
miss the full significance of these paradoxes, 
if w'o regard them as mere exercises in 
intellectual parallax. We should regard 
them rather as a violent juxtaposing of 
ideas, strikingly expressed, so that the ulti- 
mate truth miglit emerge. They are rather 
like banks of dark clouds wliich by their 
opposition give birth to a flash of lightning. 
That is why these paradoxes are said to be 
brilliant. We may regard these paradoxes 
from tlie point of view of Hcgalian 
dialectics, as expositions of the thesis and the 
antithesis. The antithesis is as true as the 
thesis though at a higher plane. The truth 
of the thesis is absorbed in the antithesis ; 
it gives rise to the synthesis w'hich is more 
felt then said. The synthesis being at a 
higher plane then both the thesis and the 
antithesis, tlio essential values of both 
these points of view are absorbed in it. In 
a sense the thesis is like a flowing river. 
The antithesis is like a boulder placed across 
the path of the stream. The synthesis may 
then be compared to the rising of the river 
above the obstruedion as it flows in a magni- 
ficent waterfall. Truth becomes our own 
in so far as it represents an obstacle con- 
quered, Let us now turn to these paradoxes 
and ro-cxammo them in the liglit of these 
observations. 

In the main, those jiaradoxes fall into two 
classes — those which appeal to the positive 
pole of consciousness, and those whose 
ajipeal is negative Let us examine the 
positive sets first. They take lilo at the 
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work-a-day level. As long as there is the 
ego consciousness, the sense of I and mine, 
there is also the consciousness of the world 
around us, the non-ego. The positive state- 
ments in the Upanishads take advantage of 
this self-limitation on our part and affirm 
that Brahman is the 8um-cgo, including in 
it both the ego and the non-ego. These 
passages affirm the reality of Brahman as 
the Everlasting Yea, for they draw our 
attention to the immanent aspect of the 
Divine. They point out that what wo take 
to bo the infinite world of matter has in 
reality come from Brahman. Tliey arc not 
meant to assert tlio reality of the things 
themselves, for it needs no scripture to 
assort it, and that is why the cmpliasis is 
not so much on their coming as on the fact 
that they arc from Brahman. The reality 
of Brahman is what matters, and not the 
reality of the things themselves. That is 
why the negative sots of these paradoxes 
help us by correcting the mind from the 
error of false identification, lost it should 
make us oblivious to tlio transcendent 
aspect of the Divine. ‘Thou canst not 
name tlic nameless as the poet says; but 
unless the nameless is named, wo cannot 
comprehend it cither. By the very process 


of bringing the Eternal into the field of 
comprehension, wo make it an object of 
comprehension. In reality we are not 
outside it, nor is it one object among many. 
It is only by a figure of speech that wo 
speak of the infinite as a person. That is 
why the negative sets of those expressions 
come into play as they correct the errors 
of a too facile identification. Strictly 
speaking they arc not negations at all. 
They form rather the negation of negation . 
They are positive in significance, though 
couched in a negative form. One of the 
peace chants says, ‘Let me not deny 
Brahman ; let mo nob bo denied by Brah- 
man. Let there be no denial at all’. The 
negation is not a negation of Brahman. It 
is the symbol of an affirmation at a higher 
level, where all contiMdiction is reconciled. 
Taken together these paradoxes lead us to 
that state of awareness where the witnes- 
sing consciousness might hear the voice ot 
the Eternal say, as the Bible has it, ‘I am 
that r am’, or as the Upanisiiads express it, 
‘Tiiat thou art’. (Grammatically speaking 
w(5 may choose hebween a tautology and a 
paradox. The tautology acts as a catalyth 
agent, fnsiiig into a uiiiii'id whole the con 
llicting elements of the paradox. 


Let thy mind rest in truth, propogate the truth ; put thy whole 
will in it and lot it spread. In the Truth tliou shall live forever. 
Self is death and Truth is life. The cleaving to self is perpetual 
dying, while moving in the Truth is partaking of life everlasting. 

— Buddha 



DIVINE GRACE 

By SwAMi Ritajananda 


Life is not always a pleasant stroll in the 
garden of Eden. Numerous battles have 
to bo fought during the course of man’s 
sojourn in this world and lie gets the laurels 
of victory only at rare intervals. He often 
finds a number of forces working against 
him and that lie has not the strength to 
fight single-handed. Consequently repeated 
failures in his war with evil make liim turn 
his gaze towards some higher power for 
assistance. This sort of reliance on a 
higher power can be traced to the earliest 
periods of human liistory and traces of it 
can be found in all tlio religions of the 
world. Whatever the idea of divine grace 
and its manifestation in various religions, 
we find its influence Jias been very great in 
the lives of many saints and mystics in all 
countries and climes. 

During the period wlien man had to liglit 
liard against the forces of nature, man 
sought tlic Jielping hand of the gods through 
sacrifices. Great calamities were attributed 
to the wrath of the divine p(nver and con- 
ciliatory penances and prayers were consi- 
dered the only means of appeasing them. 
People of the Vedic age felt that they could 
appease the gods only by entreating them 
to forgive their transgressions. They 
prayed for the pardoning of their sins and 
for the bestowal on them of material pros- 
perity, Cattle, wealth, and progeny were 
their needs and they felt the gods had the 
power to withhold these things, when 
people led sinful lives. Violation of the 
divine commands meant sure disaster. 
Many psalms and liymns of tlio Rigveda 
l)riug out this idea of one who has sinned 
i^eeking God’s grace : 


‘ With mine own self I meditate this 
question : 

“ When shall 1 have with Varuiia commu- 
nion ? 

What gift of mine will He enjoy un- 
angcred ? 

When shall I. happy-hearted see His 
mercy V* 

Wishing to know my sin I make inquiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them : 

One and the solf-samc thing sages tell 
me : 

“ Varuna hath with thee hot indignation.” 

‘O Varuna! what was my cliief trans- 
gression, 

That tliou wouldst slay a friend, who 
sings Thy praises ? 

Toll mo, God undeceived and sovereign 
guiltless. 

Would 1 appease Thee, tluai with adora- 
tion ? 

GScit us free from tlu^ inisdrcds of our 
fatlicrs, 

Prom those wc ourselves have perpetra- 
ted : 

Jjike cattlc-tliicf, 0 King, like calf rop"^ 
fastened, 

yu sot Thou free, Vasislitlia from the fet- 
ter. 

‘ It was not mine own will, Varuna, ' twas 
delusion, 

Drink, anger, dice-, or lack of thought, 
that caused it ; 

An older man has led astray an younger, 

Not even sleep protects a man from evil. 

‘ 0 let me like a slave, wJicn once made 
sinless, 
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Serve Him, the merciful, ere-wliile the 
*angry. 

The noble God lias made the tlioughtless 
thoughtful ; 

He speeds the wise to riches, He a wiser. 

‘ May this my praise-song, V^aruna, sove- 
reign ruler, 

Reach unto Thee and make Thy heart 
complacent 

May it bo well with us in rest and labour. 

Do Ye protect us evermore with bles- 
sings.’ 

(E. V. VII. 86 2-8) 

The above lines vividly bring out the peni- 
tent attitude ot the sinner, who appeals for 
mercy, not only for his sins, but also for 
the sins of his ancestors. Ho asks for riches 
as well as redemption. The idea that the 
physical body is the home of all ills make 
him request for freedom from re-birth : 

‘ I do not wish, King Varuna 

To go down to the home of clay, 

Bo gracious, mighty Lord, and spare. ’ 
Though Varuna was very powerful and ca- 
pable of doing immense harm, the worship- 
per considered Him as a friend, extremely 
bcnevolont and gracious. 

As years rolled on, wo find the gods 
giving place to oiu'. supremo God-heail 
whose chief characteristic is love. The 
prayers then were not for material pros- 
perity but for salvation and grace. All 
theistic religions lay much stress upon this 
aspect and we get clearer ideas of the 
doctrine of grace and its influence on the 
seekers of God through them. Even in the 
Upanishads, we find the realisations of great 
seers made people seek tlie Paramatinan, 
which was an end in itself capable of bes« 
towing liberation fro; . the miseries of life. 
They felt this realisation could not bo 
achieved by study or prayers, fasts and 


penances but by the grace of Atman. ‘ He, 
who sees by the grace of the Creator, the 
glorious ruler, devoid of action, becomes 
free from grief.’ 

To the devotee, tlio Lord’s company is 
the object of his quest and the religion of 
devotion brings out clearly the qualification 
of the seeker and the sought. Here we 
find tliat the religious experericnce of reali- 
sation of God was the ideal and mystics 
throughout India worked for that. They 
attributed infinite noble qualities and 
excellences to tiicir personal God whether j 
they called Him Siva or Vishnu and the I 
cldef attribute of these gods is always found i 
to be grace. He loves His creation and is over ; 
ready to save the lost souls. He is ever eager 
to be united with His devotees. ‘He upon | 
whom Narayana lo)ks with compassion ' 
succeeds in becoming aw’ akened. No one can 
become awakened by his own wishes ’, says 
the Naraf/anii/a. It is this solicitude of the 
Lord and his preparedness to court innu- 
merable hardsliips for redeeming humanity 
tiiat has made the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu very popular. Siva’s drinking the 
terrible poison, constantly appealed to tlui 
devotees and th(3 number of Avataras of j 
Vishnu entering this mundane w'orld ami 
suftering all human ills is responsible 
for the large number of His worsJiippors. 

The benevolence of the Lord is said to 
work in ways too difficult to grasp, since 
they do not follow any man-made laws ; at 
tlic same time it affects the lives of tlu^ 
devotees profoundly.' The Lord removes 
the barriers tliat stand between Him and 
His worshippers. Siva-jnana Bodham says, 
‘Just like the moon which removes deep 
darkness, God, who is eternally connected 
with the souls in His love removes tlio 
mala or Avidya of the soul He attracts 
it to Himself like a magnet attracting icen 
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and keeping ifc attached. This act of the 
Lord never wearies Him. Ho confers His 
infinite blessings on His devotees and it 
may be even tlie highest goal of life, 

‘ Moksha ’ unasked for. ‘ Unlike the wish- 
fulfilling tree, which has to be approached 
and solicited if it should satisfy anybody’s 
wish, Thou art always in front of the 
Bhaktas, wherever they arc, eager to 
bless them, even without their asking for 
any favour and finally give them eternal 
bliss ’, says Narayaniya, But the devotee 
ii quite satisfied with his services to tlie 
Lord and never desires any tiling more. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to compare this 
at^tion of the Lord to the action of a rich 
man, who when highly pleased with the 
services of his servant gives Jiim a place on 
his own seat and compels him to sit tliere. 

It may not be the lot of all to get the 
necessary qualifications to win the love of 
the Lord, but even they are not ignored. 
The matters are so arranged tliat the 
devotee makes himself free from the at- 
tractions of the world which is the first 
stop towards God- realisation. Ho is made 
to fool that the Lord alone is capable of 
giving him peace and happiness. In the 
Bhagavalam it is explained how the devotee 
is prepared for his grace. Sri Krishna 
says, ‘ Him on whom I shower my grace, 
I gradually deprive of his wealth. Thus 
reduced to poverty and smitten with grief, 
he is forsaken by his own people. If lie 
ever takes it into Ins head to renew his 
attomj^ts for getting wealtJi, I foil him by 
my grace. Thus the failures of his efforts 
dull his love for riches, lie begins to view 
that wealth is a form of sorrow', develops 
an aversion for the same and approaches 
my devotees and makes friends w ith tliem 
mad thus makes himself the fit recipient 
of my grace*. 


The life of the Maharashtra saint Thuka- 
ram illustrates this. Ho w'as a prosperous 
merchant and faces a scries of calamities 
and at last, ho begins to realise that the 
wwship of the Lord alone is that, which 
the vicissitudes of fortune does not aftect. 

In the case of some, change towards 
spiritual life comes all on a sudden, irres- 
pective of tlicir qualifications. People of 
aristocratic families like St. Irancis sud- 
denly change their way of life and minis- 
ters like Manikkavasagar give up their high 
positions in life on meeting a saintly person. 
It is really very interesting to note that 
even the most despised sinners and con- 
firmed atheists sometimes come under the 
purview of the grace of the Lord. People, 
whom society condemned and whose general 
conduct was far from the established prin- 
ciples of morality, have been the blessed 
recipients of (Tod’s love. Amongst the 
Alwars we hear about a robber chieftain 
and a licentious libertine wlio were made to 
change their w'ays of lite and become great 
saints by llis grace. Their compositions 
bring out their feelings in moving terms, 
how the saving mercy of he I^ord came to 
their rescue. Thirumangai Alvvar, who 
was the robber chieftain in the beginning, 
says : 

‘ Acharyas sought I none, the Vedas to 
con 

On matters needing senses five. 

Their use alone I bent my mind. Hence 
wTetch 

I am, fail to bo alive 

To the wisdom real. Intent but how to 

wreck 
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Fell pains on all my fellow men 

That swell this world, I roamed. Yet 
grace hath come 

And stainles shine 1 now. So then 

To Moksha attain, T have caught the 
matchless name 

Narayana the universes claim.’ 

This change from gross sensuality to 
saintshij) surprises even tlie redeemed. 
They feel the infinite mercy of the Lord 
would act upon them, even wJien they do 
not want it. WJien once the Lord chooses 
to redeem a person, His love acts upon 
them even against ids will. Saint Vipra 
Narayana, wdien lie was rescued from the 
mire of sensuality says that in spite of the 
fact that he never thought of God, He 
came to save liim. 

* O gracious Lord : my days would I 
never spend 

In decking sweet Tliy golden feet with 
blooms 

Nor flute in pure and holy tunes Tliy 
fame 

And rites apart, have I Tlice ever with 
love 

Impassioned loved ? 0 no. Nothing I own 

O Ranga * bright ; yet even Tliou triest 
draw 

Mo to Thy holy feet against my will.’ 

This action of the Lord has been expres- 
sed by many other saints and Francis 
Thompson has beautifully expressed this 
idea in his famous poem ‘The Hound of 
Heaven’. Brother Lawrence, who con- 
stantly lived in the presence of the Lord, 
says that Ho comes when you least expect 
Him. Mysterious are the ways of the Lord, 
say all the saints. 

There is no power tl it can stand against 
God’s love. Even Karma that wields the 


destiny of mankind has to give way when 
grace works. The past Karma becomes 
null and void, when a person wins the love 
of the Lord and ho becomes purified. 

‘ When thus all pure we come, strewing 
fair flowers, 

Adoring with songs upon our lips 
And meditating in all our hearts on Him 
Faults past and faults to come cease like 
The cotton within the fire 
Flames into dust’, says Saint Goda. 

Tims we see how the Lord aids the seekers, 
however ignorant, morally depraved and 
of low birth they may be. He wipes out 
their sins, removes their ignorance, purifies 
them and takes them to Himself. 

The foregoing paragraphs which bring 
out how Divine benevolence works, may 
give an impression that without any effort 
on our part wo ought to bo blessed by the 
Lord. On this point all the religious books 
uniformly point out that the devotee also 
has a part to play in order to make him a 
fit recipient of the divine grace. In the 
Bhagavad Gita Sri Krishna repeatedy says 
that to win His love, one should take 
refuge in Him although engaged in many 
works. ‘Surrendering all actions mentall y 
to Me and regarding Me as the Supremo 
Being and taking refuge in Me, with stead- 
fastness of mind, do thou fix the thoughts 
constantly on Me. Fixing thy thoughts on 
Me, thou shalt surmount all difficulties by 
my grace.’ 





ii 

With faith in the mercy of the Lord, the 
devotee has to surrender even all Dharmas 


Ranga or Eanganatha is the chief deity worshipped at Sri Bangam where the saint lived 
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and take refuge in the Lord, who will re- 
lease them from all sins. 

Along with this, the devotee is advised to 
meditate constantly on the Lord and to 
give no thought to anything else. All reli- 
gions point out that self -effort is also neces- 
sary however weak one may be. All at- 
tempts for a virtuous life will not go in 
vain, but will lead a person higher and 
higher in the spiritual life. The manifes- 
tation of grace is compared to the advent 
of a favourable breeze that helps the boat- 
man only when he unfurls his sails. So in 
order to get the full benefit of God’s love 
the devotee has to take up spiritual prac- 
tices. The mind has to be purified and it 
must be free from the evil effects of 
Tamas and Rajas and then it must be 
surrendered completely. 

This reciprocal relationship between the 
devotee and the Lord in the manifestation 
of grace is beautifully presented by Kama- 
nuja in his Bliasya to Bliagavat Gita, by 
means of a parable. A young ]}rince leaves 
iiis royal palace in a playful mood and en- 
ters a jungle, where he loses liis way. The 
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king thinks he has lost his son. The boy is 
picked up by a good brahmin, who brings 
him up and educates him without knowing 
whoso son he is. Years roll on and the boy 
becomes sixteen years old and is well accom- 
Xdished. Just then a trustworthy x)erson 
tells the prince, ‘ Your father is a great 
king. He x>ossesscs all this country and is 
renowned for his excellent qualities, wis- 
dom, courage, generosity etc. lie is in his 
cax)ital and is eager to meet you, his lost 
child Hearing these words that his father 
is a famous king the prince feels extremely 
happy and immediately starts searching for 
him. At the saino time, the king who has 
come to know that his son is alive seeks liim 
and finally the father and the son meet. 
Here the prince and the king stand for the 
individual soul and God respectively while 
the friend, who makes the prince know 
about his father is tlie Guru or the s^nritual 
instructor. Here we find that the meeting 
takes idacc only when both make attempts 
to find out tJie otlicr. 

The grace of God is the crown and con- 
summation of religious duti(;s piously prac- 
tis('d. It is an end in itself and is caj^able 
of far-rcacliing inllueiice in the lives of the 
seekers after God tliroughout the world. 


A PRAYER 

Mother, my Divine Mother, I am the machine. Thou art the 
operator; I am the room. Thou art the tenant; I am thefehcath, 
and thou art the sword ; I am tlic cluvriot, Tliou art the Charioteer ; 
I do whatever Thou makest mo do; I beliavo as Thou makest mo 
behave ; not I, not I, hut Thou, i)ut ihou. 


— Ski R.\makklshna 



THE ROOT CAUSE OF SUFFERING 


By Dk. M. Hafiz Syed, M. A.,Ph.D. 

In answer to a question put by Arjuna to 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna as to what drags a 
man to commit sin in spite of himself as 
it were, by force constrained, the Blessed 
Lord said, ‘ It is desire, it is wrath begotten 
by rajas (excessive activity) all-consuming, 
all-polluting, know thou this as your foe 
liere on earth.’ Tiiis is the clearest indi- 
cation of tlie fact that man’s foe on earth 
is no other than liis own desire. 

As a rule when we are victims of sorrow 
and suffering, we usually blame God for 
our misfortune. This attitude is based 
upon a misconception. God is neutral and 
impersonal, he has neither likes nor dis- 
likes. He has simply laid down certain 
laws for our guidance. If wo work in 
harmony with it wo feel happy, if we fly in 
its face and run counter to it, we naturally 
feel miserable. Now this law wliicli is the 
expression of divine will works with un- 
erring precision and dominates all the 
planes of our being, physical, mental and 
moral. Our sorrows and sufferings are our 
own creations and tlie result of our own 
wrong doing and wrong understanding. 

One of the highest principles in man is 
Buddhi (reason). If it is projierly developed 
and its lead is followed scrupulously, it very 
seldom lands us in difficulties ; on the con- 
trary, it guides us safely and securely to 
our desired goal. Every one wants gold 
but dreads digging. Every one wants peace, 
security and happiness and yet he seeks it 
in a wrong direction. In these days there 
are many people who talk glibly of the 
supremacy of reason r id reason as a safe 
guide of man, but alas I how few there are 
W'ho regulate their conduct in accordance 


,D. Litt., University of Allahabad 

with the dictate of pure reason. If they 
consciously follow the inner voice of reason 
and commonsonse, much of their sorrows 
and 8uff*erings would be greatly minimised. 

When we search our own heart to dis- 
cover as to who is responsible for our 
innumerable sufferings and who is it that 
keeps us enslaved, ‘ cribbed, cabined and 
confined ’, we find on close scrutiny that our 
owui uncontrolled desire is wholly respon- 
sible for our humiliation, frustration, dis- 
appointments, sorrow\s and sufferings. We 
unhesitatingly run after the objects of our 
senses in order to derive as much pleasure 
out of them as possible. But on close 
analysis we discover that wdiat we have been 
getting out of our indulgence and the so- 
called enjoyments are nothing more, nothing 
less than mere momentary pleasureablc 
sensations which does not elevate us to any 
moral satisfaction nor take us nearer to the 
peace of mind whicli we should really aspire 
to attain. It is open to us to seek pleasure 
from the known sources as long as we like, 
but once a wliilc it would be right for us to 
pause for a while and to enquire within as 
to whether what we have been running after 
is really worth having or not. The supreme 
Teacher, Sri Krishna, has warned us time and 
again that ‘ the delights that are contact born 
are verily wombs of pain ; they have a begin- 
ing and an end ; the wise must not rejoice in 
them ’. It is upto us to verify this state- 
ment of the Lord of the world and see for 
ourselves whether what we got out of our 
indulgence does really bring us any satis- 
faction in the long run or not. On the other 
hand those who have tested and verified tlie 
Lord’s words assure us confidently that tl^c 
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pursuit of momentary pleasure, instead of 
bringing us any peace of mind creates 
greater and greater chaos and confusion in 
our heart and mind. In those moments of 
our lives when we feel wo have nothing to 
run after, nothing to pursue, nothing to 
desire and achieve, we feel our burden is 
lightened, pur mind is cairn and our heart 
is pure. From the purely rational point of 
view wo have to discriminate and choose 
between what gives us nionientary pleasu- 
roable sensation and what brings us, compa- 
ratively speaking, more abiding and lasting 
source of pleasure. In the words of J. S. 
Mill, the intellectual pleasure is more 
durable than the pleasure of the senses. 

In order to secure greater and bettor 
sense of security and relative Iiappiness we 
have to spot out the root cause of all our 
trouble, eliminate it as far as possible and 
free ourselves from its dominance so that 
we may enjoy real freedom and security 
from the weight and burden of care, con- 
fusion and strife. At every step in our 
search for happiness and victory over our 
foe we have to recognise the all-consuming 
and all-polluting influence of our desire- 
nature which should be transmuted and 
transformed into will for the cultivation 
and achievement of higher purposes. In 
the first stages of our evolution, as the 
divine nature has planned it, desire plays 
no insignificant part in making us active 
and develop some of our faculties which we 
would have failed to do if we had not 
striven for them. Tiie various phases of 
material life and the vast development of 
worldly activities through which we acquire 
certain definite faculties would have borne 
no fruit if we were not egged on by our 
desired nature. It may be admitted that 
the pursuit of desire up to a certain stage 
has its own weight and value for less evol- 


ved people. But when we have sufficiently 
grown in our mental stature aud outgrown 
some of our moral weaknesses, it would 
then be meet and proper for us to argue 
within our own selves as to which course of 
action or which lino of thouglit is most 
worthy and which is going to bring us 
nearer our goal of happiness exempt from 
decay. It is at this cross road of our 
evolution that we begin to discriminate 
between our foe and friend. That which 
was our friend during the early years of 
our development, becomes our foe when we 
are about to attain our majority and learn 
to stand on our own legs, aspiring to become 
the caj)tain of our own soul and the master 
of our own destiny. Right understanding 
and right discrimination alone lielp us to 
decide for ourselves as to which course of 
action wo should adopt and whose lead wo 
should follow : Reason and religion or 
tlieir opposites. 

There are certain ethical laws and moral 
injunctions which have been unanimously 
and universally enjoined on us by all the 
ancient and modern religions. Tlie inspi- 
rers of these religions Jiavc had direct ex- 
perience and full vision of the evolution 
of man and his future destiny. Tliey knew 
from their experience of human evolution 
what steps were right for a man in the 
march of his moral progress. Tlioy laid 
down certain rules of conduct which liave 
stood the test of time in all ages. Therefore 
they have become incumbent and binding 
upon such persons as have faith in moral 
values and seek moral satisfaction for their 
own good and happiness. Wo are repeatedly 
enjoined to abstain from evil ways and to 
cultivate positive virtues such as truth and 
non-violence. We have to eradicate evil ten- 
dencies in us by cultivating -their opposite 
morrl -/irtues. Every right or wrong ten- 
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dency in man is the result of repeated 
thought and action. By constant reflection 
and repeated tliought we can build certain 
virtues in our character and focus them in 
our mind when we are tempted to do any- 
thing wrong or contrary to the accepted 
and right scheme of life. In this way we 
shall be able to rebuild and reform our mo- 
ral nature and thus would become success- 
ful in overcoming the foe of desire who 
is the root cause of all evil. 


In the words of the ‘ Light on the Path ’ , 
there is no cure for the ills of life nor the 
misery of longing except to fix our attention 
on that which is eternal and free from all 
change and sufferings. In other words we 
have to constantly dwell on the Divine in 
us and learn to identify ourselves with our 
higher Self which is one with the Supreme 
Source of happiness and life Eternal. This 
is the only way to overcome our foe here 
on earth. 


RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 

By Brahmachari Anantaraman. 


The last three decades of this century 
witnessed the rise and fall of Nazism and 
Fascism, two of the most militant and 
powerful political forces that threatened to 
destroy democracy by the very roots. The 
origin, growth and the decay of these forces 
present to us an array of proof as to tlie 
futility of a secular dictatorship with all the 
pretensions of a God-appointed monarch. 
Nazism and Fascism and other allied 
forces were not mere political forces — in 
the sense that their aim was not merely to 
build up a pattern of society ; they were 
power-philosophies that were anxious to 
influence the personal world-view of the in- 
numerable individuals who form the bul- 
wark of society. Thus it would seem that 
the main aim of a Facist state is the 
creation of a sort of theocracy or the rule 
by an ideology, with very little friendly re- 
lations left for other philosophies. In me- 
dieval societies we study the working of a 
religious state, a state that has got an 
official religion, with the avowed aim of 
keeping the masses in check without stray- 

Beyiew* of Eoligion, January 1948. 


ing into the ‘ hostile camp’, that is, into 
other forms of beliefs or practices. The 
secular theocracy of the modern times is a 
real threat to democracy, spiritually and 
materially : the older theocracies liad the 
fear of God, and of tlio Law ; and since all 
X^eople were equal in the eyes of God, a kind 
of democracy was then in existence. But its 
modern counterpart based purely on oppor- 
tunism and power and with no stable social 
pattern as basis stifles all ideas of freedom 
and all conceptions of justice which are the 
foundations of any democratic institution. 
It will be well for us to study the contri- 
butions of the religions to the growth of the 
democratic idea, for in so doing we will be 
able to draw a sharp contrast between the 
older and modern theocracies in their re- 
lation to democracy. 

In a recent symposium in the Review of 
Religion* this idea is taken up, namely, 
the growth of modern democratic ideas from 
the theocratic pattern of society that was 
available in ancient days. At the very 
start we are asked to consider the juxt.i- 
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position of religion cand democracy — religion 
that believes in the supreme sovereignty of 
God and democracy that places the 
power in the hands of the people. In the 
ancient Jewish community, the authority 
was placed in the hands of the King with 
the priest to pilot the administration of the 
state and correct the direction of the king’s 
policy. By the recognition of the absolute 
sovereignty of God, the community recog- 
nized the democratic character of the re- 
lation subsisting between man and man. 
As a race that had undergone innumerable 
travails in tlie past, there grew \ip within 
tlie community a great sense of brothcr- 
liood and of a common social responsi- 
bility. We arc told in the symposium just 
referred to, that ‘ since tlicro are contra- 
dictory elements in the ideas of liberty and 
equality, an important question is, to what 
extent were these elements present in 
Judaism. In theory and practice, tlie Jews 
were all equal and from ancient times there 
were no durable or permanent class 
divisions The Jewish community, more- 
over, w'as not a homogenous unit, but 
divided ‘into numerous principalities, with 
allegiance to a single king as the temporal 
and sj)iritual head and consequently the 
power of the state w'as never significant to 
the extent of interfering with the individual 
rights of people. Inequality in Avealth was 
not recognized, but learning was greatly 
encouraged and even tlie inequality in 
learning was minimised by compulsory 
education. 

Christianity, groAving out of the fertile 
Judaic soil, inherited most of the beliefs 
and traditions common to the JeAvs. The 
Catholic Church, as the first, great re- 
presentative of Christianity emphasised the 
idea of representative government and in 
this respect it Avas in contrast to Jewish 


community Avhere there was democracy but 
very little representative government. The 
Catholic Church, as a symbol of the poAver 
of Christ fighting the iniquities of the Av^orld, 
stood above the SAvay of any temporal 
power. The enforcement by the temporal 
pOAver of the Catholic codes in matters re- 
lating to faitli and morals, Avas Avidely 
practiced. But the Catholic Church, deman- 
ded an absolute authority over t}i(3 spiritual 
life of men and Lutheranism Avas the direct 
result of such an oppression. Lutlieranism 
Avas astex) further in search of the sjiiritual 
liberty of man, in which only can true 
democracy tlirivc. This latter developed 
into the Protestant moA^ement \\ liich 
cultured the democratic idea in Britain 
and clscAvherc. 

Islam also, as a S'uuitic religion, raised 
itself on the xdatforjn of spiritual dfuno- 
cracy. The Caliph Avas the licad of tlie 
State as Avell as of Religion. Unlike Christi- 
anity, in Islam there was no intermediary 
betAveen God and man in the form of the 
priest -hood, and sxiiritually at least the idea 
of direct xietition was substantially rccog-. 
nized. Tlie Cliristian religions, in spite of tlie 
j)rofession of democracy could not extend it 
to all in toto, due to the existence of tlio 
T)riest-hood, In Islam an absolute spiritual 
equality exists between man and man, and 
social distinctions liave no bearing as far as 
the spiritual life of man is concerned. The 
authors of the symposium observe Avith 
reference to this non-existence of a spiritual 
hierarchy and the consequent absence of 
social distinctions in Islam ; ‘ It is in the 
sphere of social relationshij) that the apolo- 
gists of Islam find much of the spirit of 
democracy. Sometimes we in the West are 
startled to hear the claim made for Moham- 
med that he came to bring universal peace, 
that he was a supreme example of tolerance, 
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and that he made no distinction between 
Muslims and those of other creeds. Yet it 
comes as a shock for Western readers to 
learn tliat Dr. Ambedkar, loader of India’s 
some 70,000,000 untouchables, said in 
talking of their future, “ Why take a short 
step into a Christian community where 
social distinctions persist Why not go all 
the way into a Moslem community, wliere 
there is real equality for all?” Was it not 
aji Tranian who exclaimed, when sliown a 
picture of a lynching in America, “ TJiank 
God, T live in a civilized land ”? ’ The 
problem just stated is not peculiar to Islam 
alone. 

TJicrc is a gradation in the type of social 
iiierarcliy available in each religion. In 
Christianity spiritual leadership was coupled 
witli secular leadership, and the idea of 
democracy born out of the idea of a supreme 
rulin’ ill the form of Cud was submerged 
under tlio wciglit of social distinctions which 
entered into tlie very vitals of the Church 
itself. The problem is only one limb of a 
of a vaster issue. Revelation recognizes 
tlie absolute equality of man before God. 
But ulio is competent to know the will of 
God ? Is it tlie self-appointed priesthood ? 
Is not eacJi man’s rational instint a lit 
instrument for comprehending this idea? 
This point has never been recognized by 
the priestly liierarchics. All tlie demo- 
cracies started under the aegis of religion, 
w^cre one-sided, since there was a conflict 
between the instinct for the prosperity of 
of one’s own nation, with the concern for 
th(i welfare of others. Spiritual tenets, 
when properly applied, in their true sense, 
will be a powerful intrument for forging 
this bond of unity. But history is other 
wise. The priestly interpretation of reve- 
lation always came int ) conflict with the 
prophetic interpretation of it. Or, as it is 


said in the article under reference, ‘ The 
priestly interpretation opposes the very 
fundamentals of democracy in that it makes 
an explicit claim to rule by divine sanction, 
while theprophetic idea of divine sovereignty 
challenges the implicit theocratic claims 
made by every governing class. From this 
standpoint religion is not opposed to demo- 
cracy ’. Men who Iiave attuned their will 
to the Supreme Will of the universe see no 
distinction betw een man and man and thus 
the first criterion of a spiritual democracy, 
or even a secular democracy is this reali- 
sation of the oneness of existence. 

It is railicr disappointing that the 
study presented in the symposium covei’s 
only the field of Semi lie religions. The 
problem can never be fully dealt w itli with- 
out a proper study of the Hindu and the 
Buddhistic religions wliieli Jiavc shaped 
the cultures of the Asiatic countries for 
ages past. When we turn our attention 
from tlie Semitic to the Indian religious 
pattern, tlic first sharp distinction that 
con:pels oiir attention is the separation of 
the tcnii^oral and spiritual leadership of tlie 
nation. The Emperor may be powerful, 
but he has no voice in the spiritual life of 
the people- -he has no right to dictate the 
kind of beliefs that people should adopt. 
History lias born ample testimony to the 
fact that when spiritual and temporal 
jiowcr were vested in the same person it led 
to the deterioration of man and the misuse 
of power. Thougli there was a priestly 
hierarchy in India, there was always the 
check from the prophetic souls for the 
right interpretation of the revelation, and 
for the correct spiritual leadership of the 
people. The Indian conception of an 
immanent principle of life, sustaining all 
forms of existences was a powerful basic 
idea on which was reared up the edifice 
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of equality and liberty. Tlie Supreme Being 
operated the universe througli the law of 
Dharma or norm, whicli variously applied 
to the trade and different stations in life 
gave rise to the Caste system, a unique 
Indian way of the division of social respon- 
sibility. In its original sense, of course, 
there was no privilege associated with any 
caste. Each citizen by fulfilling the duties 
in his station in life was contributing his 
own quota for the welfare of the world at 
large. Granted tliis, lie was free to elect 
any king he wants, to be! ivo in any doctrine 
he likes. And tlius for the past tliousands 
of years, the social macdhncry in India was 
adjusted and readjusted and its almost 
sinootli working even in the present day 
vouclics for the perfection in its design. 

Tlioro was also tlie idea of a constitu- 
tional clieck on the king rooted in the Hindu 
idea of sovreignty. The king was there to 
administer justice, to prevent people from 
reverting back to ihe elate of nature, or in 
Indian terminology, to cljc(dv the rise of 
matem-nyaija in everyday life. Tiio ruler 
personihed the Davda, but the ruler as an 
individual was subject to the Danda and was 
not above it. It is explicitly stated l)y 
Manu that a King, like any otlior public 
servant is liable to lines for violation of his 
duties (VIII. 336). The wise ruler, accord- 
ing to Sukra ‘ should abide by the well- 
tiiought-out decision of the councillors, 
office-bearers, subjects and members 
\ attending a meeting and never by his own 
opinions’ (Niti Sastra II lines 5-8) The 
minister, it is further stated, must have the 
confidence of the people, because any totali- 
tarian form of Government will only 
precipitate a revolution. To avoid this, it is 
suggested that ‘there should bo a council of 
ministers whose control the King fears’, 
‘(^'^ukrall; 163-164) Often the legally con- 


stituted ministers may fail to bring the 
necessary pressure on the King. In such a 
contingency, Sukra states that ‘the unity 
of opinion possesed by the people is more 
powerful than tlie King. The rope that is 
made by a combination of threads is strong 
enough to drag a lion ! ’ (IV Sukra : vii lines 
830-833) Every village in ancient India 
had its own local self-governing machinery, 
in the form of Pauchayats. Caste was not 
a barrier to any office in the governance 
of the country. 

There w'as democracy in temporal mat- 
ters, and tliore was also democracy in 
spiritual matters. Tlie state did not offi- 
cially support or recognise any religion. 
In certain exigencies, there may be a 
preponderance of one religion over other, 
but tliis was never made a political weapon. 
The closely knit, Judaic community, or the 
Oliristian states of the j^ast could never 
have been dreamt of in India. Sucli liberty 
of opinion enabled India to absorb no less 
thar six different races into the fold of her 
culture. True to the Indian heritage, tlie 
Buddhistic community exhibited a concern 
for the common-man. In this connection 
we rcmomb(‘r the exhortation of the 
Buddha to his followers, that so long as 
thay met togotlier and discussed things 
frankly in the popular assemblies no enemy 
could conquer them. Buddhistic moral codes 
were tlie strong foundation on which was 
raised the superb structure of the Mauryan 
Empire. Such a stable Empire, could 
hardly have endured without the bed-rock 
of democratic institutions. This was, of 
course, guaranteed by the tenets of Buddha 
himself who was against any idea of 
privilege, of caste and social distinctions. 
Democracy, with the Hindus and Buddhists 
was not a self-satisfied recognition of a bare 
equality in one’s own community; it was also 
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inclusive of other races, other cultures, stand point one can actively sympathise, 
and entirely different social patterns. It understand and appreciate others’ point of 
will do well for us to study this problem view. This, we add, is the essence of 
seriously : how while maintaining one’s own democracy \vhich India preaches. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HINDUISM 

By K. S. Ramaswami Sastbi 


The Indian mind ^vas the earliest in the 
history of humanity to rise to the concept 
of one spiritual Being which became the 
multiform universe and which could bo 
posited as the material cause as well as the 
efficient cause of the universe. It postula- 
ted at first several deities who ensouled and 
ruled tlie various powers of nature, but 
soon rose to tlie concept of the one Deity of 
whom they are limbs or modes or aspects. 

5r|v:n i 

w : u 

(Rig Veda, I, 164, 46) 

In tlie Upanishads these ideas were blen- 
ded and x>^t into a more abstract form. 
They called tlic innermost and transcen- 
dental Reality as 

and even ^ or 

simply as Sat positively or Ncti Neti 
negatively. But let us not forget that 
these are only diverse statements describing 
from differnt angles of vision the Causa 
Cansans, the unknowable und 

yet the realisable, Sat, Chit, 

Anandam appear as these, but are to be 
equated as one. (Sat-Chit- Anandam). 

There is no use in trying to dichotomize 
Hindu thought into diverse and mutually 
destructive schools. Nor is there any use 
in trying to put ohem into the Western 
philosophic cages labelled theism, monothe- 


ism, pantheism, monism, acosmism, solip- 
sism, etc. The time is now come to take 
our stand once more on the Gita as the es- 
sence of tlio Ujianishads and as containing 
the suxiremo gospel of integrated and dyna- 
mic Hinduism. 

The concejit of Mukti also has undergone 
evolution. Tiiere was at first the concept 
of Yamaloka, (not the Yamaloka of the 
later day as a place of terror and torture) 
of Swarga or jiaradise, of Videhamuktl by 
Devayana and of JivanmuktL I have al- 
ready sliown clscwliero how the higliost 
Hindu thought does not allege a difference 
of grade or level cr sweetness of bliss be- 
tween Saguna Brahma ^akshatkara or 
Sayu^ya in Paradise (he it called Brahmaloka 
or Vaikunta or Kailasa) and Nirgunabrahma 
Sakshatkara or Kaivalya. The dichotomy 
of Kramamukti, Videhamukti, Jivanmiikti 
etc., came as a later affirmation by some 
philosophers. The Trinity (Trimurty) was 
treated as one in three and three in one 
without any idea of grading them. The 
idea of grading them came as a later affir. 
mation by philosophers. 

There were also philosophic battles over 
Karma^ Dhyana, Bhakti, and Jnana. 
The Gita finally recognised them as alter- 
native paths each being present in some 
measure in all of them. 

Later on a divergence began among tliem 
as the the result of later emphasis by a feu 
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later thinkers ; but the Gita synthesis 
stands unchallengeable and supreme. The 
same synthesis was elaborated and pro- 
claimed by Sri Krishna in the eleventh 
Skandha of the Srimad Bhagavata, Let us go 
to the source books viz., Upanishads, and 
Brahmasutras and Gita and Bhagavatn which 
form our Prasthanachatushtaya and cease to 
split and weaken Hinduism and India. 

We had also many wrangles as to whether 
the world is real or unreal, what is the 
exact relation of the soul and the oversoul, 
and what is the exact content of God- 
consciousness. We had diverse Khyatis or 
theories of the universe. The battles about 
Miihya and Satya are continuing yet. The 
words Sat, A sat, Sadasat, Sadasat^vila^ 
kshana are hustling like arrows through the 
air in the intellectual battlefield. The words 
bheda, ahheda, and hhedabheda. have been 
confused with one another for a long time. 
The battles of Karma and Jnana and 
Karma -Jnana Samuchhaya are not yet 
over Jind all the controversialists are beating 
tlie drum of victory even now. There are 
yet battles going on as to whether Mukti is 
unattainable without Sanyasa. But on the 
whole we must realise and declare that 
most of these Vadas or controversies are of 
little pragmatic value now. The evolution 
of Hinduism under the influence of the 
Vedas and the epics and the Piiranas and 
the Sutras and the Agamas and the 
Bhashyas has now led us to a new 
synthesis on the basis of Ishta Devata and 
Ishta Guru and Ishta Sadhana and Ishta 
Siddhi. The main ideas of living Hinduism 
are that Brahman and Iswara are one, that 
the soul can attain immortal eternal 
supreme bliss by any Sadhana, that the 
universe is but a projection of the supreme, 
that every soul is potentially divine, and 
that we must realise unity in .diversity and 


love all beings as God, who is both imma- 
nent and transcendent. 

Sankara must be regarded as the syste- 
matiser of the Gita-syntliesis with a stress 
on Advaita. By his great theory of 
Adhyasa and his aflirmation of two types 
of Reality {Vyaraharika and Parama^ 
rthika) and Ins Anirrachaniya Khyati and 
his affirmation of Sagnna, Brahman and 
Nirguna Brahman^ lie was able to steer his 
ship of philosophy safely between the 
Scylla of diversity and the Charybdis of 
incomprehensible and featureless unity. 
HivS system combated and overtlirew Bud- 
dhism and led the people back to the 
Upanisliads and to passion and to scarcli 
for Brahmanamda, Ramanuja and Madhva, 
however, broke away from Sankara’s 
Admita and formulated their Visishf advaita, 
and Dvaifn respectively, owing to the need 
for affirming theism rather tlian monism, 
having regard to tlie then pliglit of the 
people and the incursions of the later 
world-faiths into India. Sri Ramakrishna 
l^aramahamsa and Swami Vivokananda 
have shown the way to a re-synthesis of 
Advaita, and Visishtadvaita and Dvaita 
into an integrated and dynamic Hinduism. 

Religion is not mere creed or dogma or 
ceremonial. It is in the main a way of 
life. It is idle or hypocritical to talk 
about the love of God when it does not 
issue in the love of all the children of God. 
Religion is not mere abstract philosophy or 
speculation or metaphysical belief. Max 
Muller says, ‘ Wliat distinguished the 
Vedanta philosopliy from all other philo- 
sophies is that it is at the same time a reli- 
gion and a pliilosophy... Nowhere, however, 
do we find wliat we find in India, where 
philosophy is looked upon as the natural 
outcome of religion ; nay, as its most pre- 
cious flower and fragrance*. {The Vedanta 
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Philosophy Pp. 11, 12, 13). This is not all 
Hinduism harmonises individual ethics and 
social, economic, and political ethics with 
philosophy and religion. The Gita contains 
three words which sum up these aspects, 
Lokasangraha, Parasparabhavana , and 
Sarvahhuta Hite Ratah. Prof. Max Mul- 
ler says further, ‘ The Vedanta philosophy, 
so far from merely supplying a meta- 
physical explanation of the world, aims at 
establishing its ethics on the most solid 
philosopliical and religious foundations’. 
( P. 163 ) ‘ The Vedanta philosophy, 

abstruse as its metaphysics are, has not 
resulted the important sphere of ethics, but 
on the contrary, wo find otliics in the 
beginning, ethics in the middle, and ethics 


in the end, to say nothing of the fact that 
minds so engrossed with divine things as 
the Vedanta philosophers, are not likely to 
fall victims to the ordinary temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and other powers’. 
(P. 170). Let us not forget or ignore the 
fact that the Islamic concept of the 
brotherhood of man and Christian concept 
of institutional philanthropy have to be 
woven into the texture of thought and life 
though our religion surpasses them in many 
other respects. They are there already in 
Hinduism ; but they liave to be deepened 
and broadened. Then shall we have at- 
tained tlio achievement of what I have 
called above as integrated, and dynamic 
Hinduism. 


HOW SHALL 1 FIND GOD WHEN 
I HAVE LOST HIM?’ 

By Gekald Heard 


This is the second of the three key 
questions asked of masters of spirituality. 
This question, naturally follows on tlic 
first — How can I love God? Wo have 
been told that we love liim by wishing 
it, by the will. This advice when it is 
followed leads inevitably to our ‘ getting 
results.’ Wc find that something has begun 
to happen. It may be wliat wc hoped and 
wislied. It may not be. But it will be 
something that intensely interests us. We 
may bo able to describe it by the terms 
that others have used. We may not bo 
able to describe it at all. One thing how- 
ever is so probable that, (though it is not 
so certain as the fact that we shall find 
that something of strange importance has 
happened), it may said to be almost as 


certain as that : — We shall begin to think 
that what we have found, however dim and 
odd it is and however hard to tell anyone 
else of, is something that we have gained 
for good. We may say wc are converted 
for life, ‘have a new heart’, was the old 
phrase, or we may say wo have found that 
autotherapy that suits us at last, that wc 
do know ourselves and have penetrated 
down to self-knowledge and interior peace. 
One thing we are sure of is tliat wo shall 
never lose this state and go back to what 
we were before, anymore than we shall 
once again become an adolescent. Indeed 
one of the surest symptoms of this state 
is that wo feel very mature, really grown 
up, rather solemn, quietly assuredly 
rational, patient with others who seem to 


Reproduced from ‘ Vedanta and the West’. 
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be curiously unsure. In short we are in a 
state of self-contained discrete self-satis- 
faction. Then it goes. We may do some- 
thing that accounts for this. We may have 
done nothing in i>9,rticular. Just being 
comfortable in the way described above 
seems enough — and certainly it should be — 
to lose us our modest complacency. Then 
the discomfort may well be intense. We 
had become used to a certain experience 
and that experience not only freed us from 
a lot of rather silly and some Iiarmful 
ways we had of killing time and soothing 
our sense of futility, before we found this 
other way. Tliat experience made us able 
to entertain ourselves and not be frightened 
or disgusted at ourselves, as we had never 
been able to do and to be before. If 
religion is, as Dr. Whitehead used to say, 

‘ What a man docs with his solitude/ this 
new exercise of using the will to make 
acts of comprehensive interior attention 
certainly made loneliness more interesting 
than most company. If we find that theo- 
logical language suits us best, wo Jiavc to 
own tliat wc are in a terrible muddle be- 
cause, liaving thought we have found Cud 
for good, we now liavc to own th.at we 
iiave lost Him. 

^f we have been having feelings— however 
({uict and refined — the glow has gone out 
of them. If wc liavo been enjoying thoughts 
that seemed to clinch matters — wefind tliat 
the neat bindings have become loose. After 
a time we find that this losing is, if not a 
‘ Night of the Soul ’ at least part of its 
spiritual exorcising — painful but liclpful — 
if we know what to do about it. Eckhart 
gave the answer to the question What am 
I to do when I found that I have lost 
Cod — Go back to where you last liad Him. 
Eckhart does not seem to have blamed the 
person who asked. He seems to have taken 


for granted that this losing was part of the 

process of learning — as the lung has to 
empty to take a new breath, as the mind 
wlien learning a language seems to have 
phases of forgetting before going on to a 
new and wider grasp of remembering. The 

author of the Imitation certainly thought 
these fluctuations were unavoidable and the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing in one 
of his shorter works likens them to the tidal 
and wave conditions that a voyager on the 
sea must be prepared to find and in which 
he must learn to handle his ship. 

The Desert Fathers held strongly that 
‘ Short Prayer Pierces Heaven.* As sus- 
tained pressure of unwavering attention is 
imx)ossiblc to most of us, we must, and can 
by a series of blows, or lance thrusts as the 
Cloud of Unknowing calls the process, pierce 
for moments into that upper atmosphere 
where wc could not sustain ourselves. And, 
though wo cannot yet stay tlicrc we can 
bring back something that makes us more 
resolved to continue striving to cause what 
has vstill to be only an instant, to become 
eternal. 

Certainly the time wJion anyone never 
loses hold on God would seem to be equated 
with the time when they havn^ attained to 
constant practice of the Presence, and 
surely that must be very close to the prac- 
tice of the Unitivc State Father Baker 
notes, with that curiously pleasant diag- 
nostic detail he employs, that the soul was 
bound in the 21 hours to go through a 
scries of such dis-locations, interruptions of 
its current from its source. He thought 
that for 20 minutes after a meal it was not 
possible to retain the aw'areness of the 
Presence of God and that sleep generally 
‘ dc-ordinated * the attention. Perhaps 
some people would deny that — but he cer- 
tainly had much experience and tiip state 
that he was re£on:ing to was probably a 
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very distinct and clear condition of recol- 
lectedness or to use a favourite word of his, 
‘ abstraction That point will come up 
again — the point of the degree of * abstrac- 
tion ’ or detachment that the soul lias at- 
tained — when the third question and ans- 
wer is lieing discussed in the third article. 
Hero it seems interesting to note that man 
would appear to be a creature whose con- 
sciousness is an ‘ alternating current ’ ra- 
ther than a continuous one. Wo are tidal 
creatures. There seems to be in the daily 
cycle three such rhythms and each one of 
them may — may bo sliould— strain and if 
we are not ready detach our liold on the 
unseen Eternal. There is tJic tide of sleep- 
waking, the wave of the diet-nutritional 
rhythm and the ripple of tlie breath. Per- 
haps behind that again is the heartbeat. 
Each of tlicso sway and swing the frame of 
mind and angle of thouglit and base of 
feeling out of its position and tlirow it into 
another. May it not be that tJiis is a neces- 
sary i)art of our training in acliieving con- 
stancy of consciousness Even if we leave 
go we are free to catch hold again before 
we have been swept too far from our moor- 
ings. And if we do not leave go, the strain 
like the gentle pull on the thread when it is 
being spun, gives us tensile strength. Con- 
sciousness has continually to be reminded 
that it must keep conscious or it ceases to 
be so. Of course at the beginning we all 
know how slow we are to wake up to the 
fact that we have fallen asleep. That is 
the great value of following a rule of life. 
For then when we have fallen to sleep 
round comes a duty, an ‘ office a call to 
prayer and, though we fed as uninclined to 
it as wo are uninelincd to got up out of a 
warm bed at 2 in f ' o morning, we have to 
do it whether we like or not and that how- 
ever badly we do it is better than letting 


the whole thing slide because *one does 
not feel in the mood Of course one does 
not — the mood has gone and it is for us to 
make the next one. 

The spiritual life is then for all beginners 
and perhaps for all the middling lot which 
the Western mystics call ^ Proficients ’ and 
we might term ‘ professionals,’ a constant 
and ever more rapid Recollection - another 
word much used by occidental religions. 
Wo are continually pulling ourselves to- 
gether because we have in the stream and 
fluctuation of time and under the wash of 
events, begun to fall to pieces and to become 
completely unravelled. Progress in the 
spiritual life, one supposes, might be gauged 
by the S2)ced with whicli one gets on to the 
unravelling before too many stitches have 
been dro2)ped and unknitted. Most pooi)lc 
find that they arc getting a little handier at 
the task as they years go by, if they really 
tliinlc the matter is as important as thought 
would seem to sliow tliat it is. Of course if 
one lets oneself become badly ‘ de-ordi- 
nated’, cngrosscod in some addiction of 
tlio body, some anxiety of ];)ossossioiis, some 
desire for social ai^ju’oval, then that is as 
though one’s knitting liad caught in the 
paws of an extremely agile and ill-willed 
monkey. Before tlio remnants can be re- 
covered little may bo left of long periods of 
patient work. Francois de {Sales himself 
said he might easily lose what had taken 
him many years to work — in a quarter of 
an hour — one outburst of hastiness or of 
what the world would call ‘ righteous anger ’ 
might prove fatal to tho endeavour of the 
large part of a life-time. It appears that 
our knitting of ourselves is always done, till 
we are out of the body, and perhaps long 
after, by ‘chain-stitch’ and not ‘lock^ 
stitch.’ But however far we have become 
unravelled tliere is always this so vran ad- 
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vice to help ns back. We have lost God, 
but once wo had Him, not of course in ac- 
tuality or we would never have lost Him, 
but in potentiality ; we were on the way, on 
the trail. All we Iiavc to do is to trace back 
to that moment and there start again. Of 
course, though tlie advice is clear, it is hard. 
Discouragement keeps on tempting us to 
cheat and advises us to try and start wliorc 
we are. That will not do. Recollection is, 
in one of its meanings, remembering. \Vc 
have, like senile people in their talking, 
wandered, and we must go back 'to the last 
time we were coherent. We must trace 
back to where the deviation and tlio 
dissipation began. 

But as we continue, wo do find that wo 
do not have to go quite so far back, each 
time we slip, as we had to do so earlier. 
That does not mean that the task gets 
easier. For the goal is constant rccollec- 
tedness, eacii act performed in the sight of 
God and then discharged and left with 
contrition but not witli remorse or even 
regret. We have to work up the whole 
scries of approaclies that lead to perfect 
instantaneity. Wiien we are past being 
swept away by passions then wo have to 
learn to correct the tidal displacement of 
mood and consciousness made by the tide 
of sleep. Some Sufis say that it takes 
several years before the sleep-mind will 
accept the attitude of the waking-mind. 
And even when it does, most of us know 
that it is stiH very capricious. Sometimes 
in sleep wo can control the dream, some- 
times wo can detach ourselves from it 
knowing that both dream and earthly 
waking are dreams. But most of the time 
we are its object and not it ours. Tlien 
there is becoming aware of the optimum 
psychophysical lucidity which appears some- 
where in the alimentary cycle. Swami 


Brahmananda thought that the best condi- 
tion for meditation was when the stomach 
was partly filled. Sir John Woodruff 
quotes a Tantric authority saying that the 
stomacli should not be wholly empty be- 
cause this produces a slight but definitely 
distracting tension in the mind. And of 
course about the care of the breath so that 
the lucidity tliat opens between each init- 
iation and exhalation may lie caught, about 
this iSanskrit autlioritics have told us much. 
Every one of those ‘dips’ after a ‘crest’ 
will tend to “ebb us out” until w'o lose 
touch witli the shore wo should Iiold to and 
find ourselves adrift. But Kckhart seems 
to ti^acli, and experience would seem to 
confirm, tliat if wo would have the courage 
to trace back the moment wo discovered 
our loss, wc should be able to find the sjDot 
where it began and once there wo could 
start again. Again, of course, the temp- 
tation to discouragement appears. We feel 
wo cannot go on this hind-sight search time 
and again. We fear wo are making no 
progress if we spend nearly all our time 
going back. But this may be a complete 
misapprehension of our process and i^ro- 
gress. For each of these returns is really 
far more like a zig-zag ascent in which, it is 
true, after going right wc then turn left, 
but always the traverse wlicthcr to right or 
loft goes up and each drive is on a liigher 
level tlian the one before. By this going 
back we arc learning two essential things; 
vsclf-knowledgo — the structure of the liuman 
mind and the kind of tilings that throw it 
off its rational attentions and further we 
are learning liumility. This humility is 
the real stuff, for it leads to true discrimina- 
tion so that at last we can make the dis- 
tinction between ourselves and tlio tiling 
that is always straying. When we reach 
that stage it would appear that we discover 
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that the straying part of ourselves loses its 
power to wander. Wo begin to make the 
final recollection, we at last ‘ come to 
ourselves/ we remember who we are. And 
once wo do that the journey is over. For 


the whole notion that we wore far away 
from our Source and Goal was the illusion 
and the distance we were from God was 
never more than the doiptli of our illusory 
self love. 


THE SUKSHMA SARIRA AND 
THE RANCH A KOSAS 

By T. Bhujanga Rao 


Tn tlie Vedanta philosophy, besides the 
physical body, man is said to have a subtle 
body or Snkiihna Sarira. Tiie subtie ])ody 
is said to b composed of seventeen parts, 
viz, the Jnanendriyas (organs of perception); 
the Bnddhi or Viyiana (intellect); the Manas 
(mind) ; the five Karmendriyas (organs of 
action) ; and the five Pranas (vital forces). 
The Jnanendriyas in the subtle body arc 
the ears, tlio skin, tlie eyes, the tongue and 
the nose. The reference, of course, is to the 
roots, so to say, in the subtle body of the 
above organs as we sec them in the physical 
body. The Karmendriyas are similarly the 
organs of speech, the hands, the feet, and 
the organs of evacuation and generation, 
that is to say, what may be called the roots 
in the subtle body of the above organs 
as visible in the physical body. It will be 
seen that the subtle body {sukshma sarira) 
corresponds generally with the physical 
body and differs from it chiefly in being 
incorporeal. 

A few characteristics of this subtle body 
may be mentioned. During the life of man 
in this world the subtle body interpenetrates 
and works along with the physical body. 
When at death the physical body perishes, 
the subtle body does not perish with it but 
persists. Again, this subtle body adheres 
to man till he attains Moksha or liberation. 


When after death in this world the man or 
Jiva readies tlie heaven-\vorld, ho may 
there create for Jiimself an exterior celestial 
body for the experience of tlie joys of heaven, 
just as he had a separate physical body for 
the cxx>erinc:e of pain and pleasure on 
earth. But all the same tlie Sukshma 
Sarira continues to exist and is not 
destroyed till Moksha, 

An important point to note about this 
subtle body as conceived in the Vedanta 
is that it is an integral wliole and not an 
aggregate of separable distinct bodies one 
within tlie other, the outer ones disinte- 
grating and persisting like the physical body 
after some jieriod and only the innermost 
body, which may be called tl)e causal body, 
adhering to man throughout his long evolu- 
tion. In this the Vedanta differs from 
Theosophy, Thcosophists hold the view 
that after the death of tlie physical body 
man lives for some period in the astral 
world in Jus astral or emotional body ; tJiat 
after that body disintegrates he lives in the 
lower mental world in his lower mental 
body ; and that when the lower mental body 
again disintegrates ho lives in his higher 
mental or causal body. Thcosophists fur- 
ther say tliat, when owing to his karma, 
man has to reincarnate on earth, 
descends from the higher mental or 
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heavenly world and develops first an en- 
tirely new mental body and then a new 
astral or emotional body before taking a 
new physical body. But this view of tlie 
Theosopliists seems to find no support in 
the Vedanta. In Ins commentary on the 
first Sutra of the first Pada of tlio third 
Adhyaya of the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara 
rejects the view that entirely new Indriyas 
(i. e. a new mind and now sense-organs) are 
formed when man takes a new physical 
body on earth. Govindananda, the author 
of the commentary known as the llatna^ 
prabha on Sankara’s Bhashya says that 
in the above passage Sankara criticises 
the view of the Sugatas i. c. Buddhists. 
Prof. Thibaut in his Englisli translation of 
Sankara’s Bhashya also says that the view 
criticised by Sankara is that of the Baud- 
dhas. (See pages 103 and 104 of Volume 
II of Thibaut’s Translation). It may be 
that the Theosopliists liavc borrowed or 
adopted the view of some sect of Mahay ana 
liuddhists. 

But it may be asked wliotlu'r, in 
postulating tli<^ Pancha Kosas (Five Sheaths) 
of man, the Taittiriya U])anisliad does 
not recognise the existence of separable 
and distinct bodies within man. As there 
is considerable misconception regarding the 
five Kosas, tlie matter requires .sonic 
elucidation, though it may be said at once 
that Vedantic writers, wliile referring to 
the existence of the live Kosas, do not 
refer to them as Pandia Sariras or five 
bodies, and that tlie Upanishad itself makes 
no reference to Kosas but to different Atmas^ 

In regard to the interpretation of the 
famous passage in the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
there is some difference of opinion amongst 
the writers of the various scliools of 
Vedanta, chiclly in regard to the meaning 
‘d' Amndamaya Atrm, But as regards the 


Sukshim Sarira being an integral body, 
there is, so far as I know, no difference of 
opinion. However, as I am more familiar 
with the Advaita school, I shall give the 
explanation given by Advaitic writers of 
the passage. I shall base it on Sureswara- 
cliarya’s Varllka on Sankara’s Bhashya on 
tlie Upanishad. (Tlicre is practically a 
translation into English of the important 
portions of tlie Vartika at pages 308 to 380 
of A. Mahadeva Sastri’s English translation 
of the Taittiriya Upanishad). 

The views of Sureswara may bo thus 
summarised. The real 8elf in man {Pra- 
tyagaiman) is One in Himself. But owing 
to Avidya the real Self seems to manifest 
himself as the Ego in five forms, viz., as the 
Aanamaya Alma, the Pranarnaya Atma, the 
Mayiomaya Atma, tlie Vijaanaynaya Atma 
and the Anandamaya Aiyyia. The material 
agenci-'s, so to say, through w'hich this 
manifestation takes place are the various 
kosas (sheaths), viz., the Aymamaya kosa, 
the l^ayiamaya Kosa, tlie Maiiomaya Kosa, 
the Vipumamaya Kosa, and the Anxiiuia- 
maya Kosa. Each Kosa permeates the Kosas 
mentioned prior to it. The Anyiamaya 
Kosa is the physical body sustained by 
Anna (food) and is hence corporeal. The 
Pfanamaya Kosa relates to the vital func- 
tions of man. Tiic Mayiomaya Kosa relates 
to the mental functions. The Vipoma- 
maya Kosa relates to the functions of the 
intellect and has reference to the Ego con- 
sidered as the Agent (Karla). The Ayianda- 
maya Kosa relates to the function of enjoy- 
ment resulting from man’s knowledge and 
action and is the ultimate cause of the 
other Kosas mentioned prior to it. But 
tlie real Self U'ratyagatman) is not the Ego 
luaiufcstiiig himself through any of the 
Kosas. By proxicr contcm]3latioii of the 
Kosas these illusory Selves have to be rojeo- 
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tefl one by one and the real Self {PratyagaU 
7 fian) lias to bo discovered and realised. 

I may here add that in Sayanacharya’s 
Commentary on tlie Ilpanishad (from wliich 
copious extracts have been given by Maha- 
deva Sastri in his book) Sayana makes clear 
what Sureswara’s language may not quite 
clearly sliow, viz. , that tho A n.a/ida7nay a A tma 
is tlie Ego treated as the Bhokta (enjoycr) 
and is to bo thus distinguished from the 
Vijjiiayiaynaya Alma wliicli is the Ego con- 
ceived as the Agent [Karla). (See page 487 
of Maliadeva Sastri’s book ; even Sureswara 
suggests the same. See page 475 of the 
same book.) 

But the real difTlculty in the inter- 
pretation of the Atm as [Kosas) is caused by 
the language used in tlie Upanisliad about 
each Atma (Kom) being ‘within’ the 
Atma [Kosa) montioiKKl just after it. This 
seeming difficulty Sureswara explains or 
solves in this manner: The effect is not 
different from the caus('. ; and tlio evoluto 
can not bo different from the .source from 
which it has ovolvc'd. Eacli Kosa is an 
evoluto from the Kosa inontioned just after 
it and is hence said to be ‘within’ or 
‘ inside ’ it. Let me quote from Sureswara 
Iiimsolf; ‘As has been evolved from 

Prana, the one is not distinct from the 
other, its material cause, and is one with it. 
In the same way ho (the aspirant for 
knowledge) should see that IVana is not 
distinct from Manas, that Man.as is not 
distinct from Fijnana, and tliat Vljnana is 
not distinct from Ananda, the first cause.’ 

To understand and properly appreciate 
the above explanation of Sureswara, one 
must know something of what is stated by 
^\Titers about cosmogony and the order of 
the evolution of tlK world. This cosmogony 
has been given in books sucli as the 
V^i'dantasara and the V<idanta Paribhasha 


(both of which have been translated into 
English by Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission). According to these works, evolu- 
tion has been from the finer and subtler 
forms 4o the grosser and denser forms. First 
to appear were the rudimentary subtle 
Bhitas or Elements, viz., Akasa (Ether) ; 
Vayu (Air); Te.^as (Fire); (Water) and 
Prithvi (Earth). Each of these elements be- 
came at a later stage of the evolution com- 
pounded (by being quintupled) with the 
other elements in a certain form and then 
they became the gross elements. But the 
reference given above is to the subtle 
elements which before being compounded 
arc known as Tamnatras (literally, “only 
that ”.) Each of the subtle elements 
naturally contain Saloic, Bajasic, and 
Tamasic particles. From mainly the Satvic 
particles of each element came a Jnanend- 
rlya. Thus were the five subtle Jnanen^ 
drlyas formed. Again, from mainly the 
Satvic portion of a combination of the 
above subtle elements was evolved the 
Antahkarana Inner Organ). The Vriilis 
or transformations of this Antahkarana are 
known as tlie Bnddhi or Vijna la (intellect) : 
the Manas (mind) ; the Chiita (Memory) ; 
and Ahankara (egoism or self- consciousness). 
The writers on Advaita Vedanta treat the 
Chitta and Ahankara as Antarbhavas or 
more forms of the Bnddhi and Manas ; and 
therefore they generally treat the AntaK 
karana as consisting of two parts, the 
Bnddhi (intellect) and Manas (mind), the 
former being conceived as subtler than the 
latter. 

Now, the above account of the evo- 
lution of the Antahkarana will help one in 
understanding what Sureswara in his Var- 
tika means when he says that the effect is 
not distinct from the cause. Let me first 
take the Vi^nand^ and Manas. The Vi^nana 
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is subtler, as containing more of Satva 
than the Manas* The Antahkarana, though 
a single organ or instrumenb (Karana), 
may bo notionally treated as consisting of 
two parts, viz., of the subtler Vijnana and 
the relatively grosser Blanas, As evolution 
is from the subtle to tlio gross, the Manas 
may be treated as an e volute of the Viinana^ 
the Vijmna being notionally considered as 
appearing first and then the Manas, llencoj 
according to Sureswara, the Manas {Ma}io. 
may a Kosa) is ‘ within ’ or ‘ inside ’ the 
Vi^nanamaya Kosa. The sub-division of 
the Antahkarana is of course notional ; and 
the Kosas are notional and ideal sheaths or 
envelopes of the Ego. 

Here I may refer to one interesting 
fact. Some Vedantic writers such as the 
author of the Vedantasara try to correlate 
tlio Kosas with the various parts of the 
Sukshma Sarira. In doing so, they say 
that the Vlpiauama/ja Kosa consists of 
Vijnana [Bnddhi) along witli the Jnanen- 
driyaSy and tliat the Matiomaya Kosa is tiic 
Manas witli tlio v<u'y same ,J nanendriyas. 
Surely tlio same Jnancudriyas cannot be 
parts, of two distinct and iudc'pcndent 
bodies. Tiiis sliows liow the writers on the 
Vedanta conceive of thG ‘ Vijnanamaya Kosa 
and the Mauomaya Kosa as mere notional 
sheaths. 

I have so far made no reference to 
the Anandamaya Kosa. This Kosay accor- 
ding to Sayana, relates to the function of 
" tlio Ego as the Bhokta (enjoyer). If enjoy- 
ment of the results of knowledge and action 
is treated as a higher faculty tlian the 
faculty of mere action, it follows that the 
Anandamaya Kosa is subtler than Viybana^ 
niaya Kosa and may be treated as tJie 
primary cause of all the other Kosas. As 
^Jonceived by Sayana, tlio Anandamaya 
Kosa seems to bo that notional part of the 


Antahkarana whicli contains the largest 
Saivic clement (See pages 476 and 487 of 
Mahadeva Sastrfs book). 

Let me now proceed to the Prana- 
maya Kosa. In the order of evolution, the 
Pranas come later tlian tlie Antahkarana, 
Just as the Antahkarana was formcfl out 
of mainly tlio Satvic particles in the live 
subtle elements taken together, the Pranas 
came out of mainly the Rajasic parts of the 
same subtle elements. Again, just as the 
JnanGfidriyas came of mainly the Satvic 
parts of the subtle elements, the Karmen^ 
driyaSy similarly, came out of mainly the 
Rajasic particles in the various siilitle ele- 
ments. As the progress of evolution is 
from tlio finer forms to tlie grosser, tlie 
Pranas and the Karmendriyas (both of 
which together arc conceived as forming 
the Pranamaya Kosa) may bo said to bo 
c volutes of the subtler Manas that preceded 
tlicm in evolution. Thus is the Pranamaya 
Kosa ‘inside’ and ‘ivithin’ the Mana- 
ma y a Kosa 

Turning last to tlio Annamaya K(/sa. 
it was the last) in the orilor of evolution, 
lly this Kosa is meant tlui gross physical 
bod^e Tliis gross body is tJio product of 
the compounding of the original subtle 
Bhutas or olcmoiits. This compounding is 
known in tlio Vedanta as quintuplication or 
Panchi/carana. It is unnecessary to tlcal 
Avith that compounding hero, as the subject 
is dealt with in books on the Vedanta- 
(One may for this purpose read p. 167 of 
the English Translation of the Vedanta 
Paribhaska by Swami Madhavananda). For 
my present purpose, it is sufficient to say 
that, as the last in the order of evolution, 
the physical body may be said to bo an 
evolutc from the Pranamaya Kosa and 
therefore conceived as ‘ within ’ and 
‘ inside ’ the latter. 
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Thus aro tho Kosas one within the 
other. These Korns are notional or ideal 
divisions of the Sukshma Sarira not 
Jiaving any reference to actual reality. 
TJiis is the view of several modern Indian 
scholars. Thus Professors Jlelvalkar and 


Ranado in their ‘ History of Indian Philo- 
sophy Volume II (p. 252) write : — ‘ Tho 
great Sankara did recognise the Kosas, but 
he understood them as having merely an 

ideal existence ; he insists that tho 

Kosas or sheaths have no real existence 


BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE 

Bf / Anagarika Dhakmapriya 


Tho essence, or rather tlio quintessence, 
of Buddhism, consists strictly in wliat, for 
want of a more appropriate expression, 
must be described as a spiritual experience 
which is the culmination of firm but rational 
faith, long and rigid preliminary moral 
discipline, intense cultivation of concent- 
ration and meditationj and intuitive umlcr- 
standing of the nature of existence as a 
whole. This experience utterly transcends 
the three universes of desire, form and 
formlessness which comprise t]i(5 entire 
range of phenomenal existence. It is the 
state of Nirvana, Amalain-padam (the 
ambrosial abode) and Aimllavasanviak- 
samhodlbl (Sux>reme perfect awakencss). 
Even as Ids realization of this exalted state 
under the Bo-tree near CJaya was the most 
significant event in the Buddlia’s career, so 
is the means by wldcli each and every 
member of the human species can similarly 
reach and realize the same state tho most 
significant feature of tho Buddha’s message. 
Bodhi is not merely the central fact in the 
Buddha’s life but the principal tlieme of 
his teaching. Just as the mighty ocean has 
but one taste, tho taste of salt (lonarasa), 


so has the Dharma i)reachcd by tlie Tatha- 
gata one taste, the taste of deliverance 
{vimnklirasa)^ The ways to this state of 
deliverance from tlie bondage of sorrow 
arc innumerable, or perhaps it would bo 
more accurate ito say that there is One 
Way {ekaf/am) which contains all ways. 
Buddidsm, or the Dliarma preaclicd by the 
Buddha on the basis of his realization of 
Bodhi, is the organic complex of the uni- 
versal law which makes liberation possible 
(the One Way) and the totality of its appli- 
cations in relation to tho temperament and 
understanding of individual men belonging 
to all racial, national, social, cultural and 
religious groups (the many ways) wliatso- 
ever. The Buddiia invariably delivered 
his message in accordance with the capacity 
of his listeners to receive it. This principle 
has been consistently applied by his 
followers throughout the ages and is one of 
the principal reasons for tlio love- victory 
scored by Buddhism over an appreciable 
portion of the globe. That this liberal 
tendency still persists in spite of the many 
degeneracies of tho faith (or rather, of tho 
countries, organizations and individuals 
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professing it) is abundantly demonstrated 
by the vigorous attempts to present the 
Dharma in terms of modern science which 
are being made from time to time. One of 
the most vigorous and authoritative of 
such attempts is The. Essence of Buddhism 
by Prof. P. Lakshmi Narasu. ‘ In recent 
times,’ writes Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, Avhois 
the sponsor of this third well produced and 
beautifully illustrated edition, ‘ many 
people from different parts of India have 
been asking mo to recommend a good book 
on Buddhism. In responding to tlieir 
wishes, I feel no hesitation in suggesting 
Prof. Narasu’s book. For, I think that it 
is the best book on Buddhism tliat iias 
appeared so far.’ The predilection felt by 
Dr. Ambcdkar and many other people for 
this particular exposition of the Dharma is 
undoubtedly based on the fact that the 
author first re-thought for himself its fun- 
damental principles in accordance witli the 
scientific spirit and tlien expounded them 
for tlio benefit of others in accordance with 
scientific terminology. This method of ex- 
position docs, like every other, ftirnish 
certain advantages and entail certain 
dangers. Of the advantages it would 
be supcrflous to speak, since the undirain- 
ished popularity of the book for more than 
four decades is sufficient testimony on their 
behalf ; but with regard to the dangers 
a few words may bo deemed not out of 
place. 

The Buddha taught that the Dharma was 
only a raft to ferry his followers over to 
the other shore of Nirvana. Japanese 
Buddhists believe that all teachings are as 
a finger pointing to the Full Moon of En- 
lightenment. The Blessed One ironically 
questioned his disciples whether, after 
safely reaching the farther bank of a river, 
they would take the raft on their shoulders 


and carry it with them out of gratitude to 
it for having brought them across. Simil- 
arly, who will fix his eyes on the pointing 
finger thinking tliat it is the Full Moon ? 
Yet the history of religion reveals that men 
have repeatedly committed exactly this 
mistake. They have invariably confused 
the spirit with the letter, liavc ever fed on 
the valueless husk ratlier than the precious 
kernel, have seen shadow for sunlight, have 
mistaken the means for tlie end, the local 
form for the universal truth, the manner in 
winch a thing is expressed for the mode in 
winch it exists. It is imperative that the 
truth which is the Buddhadhanna should 
be presented to the men and women of this 
century not only in the verbal but also in 
the ideological language with which they 
arc most familiar ; but it is of the utmost 
importance that they should learn to 
discriminate between the letter wdiich 
killeth and the sjnrit which giveth life. 
The message is not the same as the 
vehicle by w Inch it is conveyed. The truth 
of l^uddhism as a whole does not coincide 
with the truth of science. This docs not 
mean that Buddhism contradicts science ; it 
simply affirms that the truth of Buddhism 
is propounded from the standpoint of that 
realization which is integral to all experien- 
ces whatsoever, whereas the truth of science 
is advanced from the standpoint ol one 
phase only (the material) of the whole 
infinite range of experiences integrated. 
Yet, inasmuch as every phase of experience 
is an integrated factor in the pure, harmo- 
nious wholeness of the Integral Realization, 
the integral truth of that realization will bo 
reflected in, and revealed by, the partial 
truth of the limited experience of every one 
of the integrated factors. Microcosm 
mirrors macrocosm. Every jewel of the 
jcw^el-net reflects the whole web. If expori- 
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mental science is able to unearth within its 
own field of work the puissant presence of 
those very laws which Buddhism declares to 
be absolutely universal in scope and 
operation, tJien it will Jiavo testified to the 
very limit of its capacity to the truth of 
the Diiarma. The characteristics of 
transitorincss (anitya), unsatisfactoriness 
(dukkha) and cgolessness {anatma) are said 
by Buddhism to be iiiscx^arable from all 
degrees of phenomenal existence. This has 
been abundantl}’' confirmed by science. It 
is only witliin these limits that a partial 
coincidence of the truth of science with 
the trutli of Buddhism can be admitted. 

The coinfidence between Buddhism and 
tlie scientific spirit is, liowcvcr, mucli more 
complete. It is merely an accident of 
European history that the spirit of intrepid 
exploration of all the fields of Iiuman ex- 
perience, the experimental method of 
research, the refusal to recognize the 
validity of any external autliority and 
complete freedom from prejudice and pre- 
conception in the quest fur knowledge 
should have been designated tiic scientific 
spirit. It is really the truth-seeking spirit, 
the religious spirit in the best sense of that 
term. It signifies a quality of character 
which will sacrifice anything in tlio interests 
of truth. This spirit was the exclusive 
possession and peculiar trait of science only 
ill the cultural milieu in wdiich the term w^as 
first coined and acquired significance. 
Science cannot bo loyal to the scientific 
spirit unless it passes beyond tiie boundaries 
of science. It is only tlirough religion that the 
truth-seeking or so-called scientific spirit 
can attain its highest consummation and 
finest flowering. The life of the Buddha 
until his enlighten uent, was one long relent- 
less struggle and undeviating search for 
truth. His teaching is the ripe expression of 


the truth he attained. He was the veritable 
embodiment of the scientific spirit. It is 
upon this aspect of Buddhism that Prof. 
Narasu lingers most lovingly and most 
long and w^hich he expounds Avith con- 
spicuous brilliance and signal success. 

In spite of repeated accessions to our 
knowledge, chiefly from epigraphical and 
archaeological sources, since the date 
when this book w^as written, the introduc- 
tory chapter of The Essence of Buddhism 
provides a useful summary of the main 
outline and salient characteristics of the 
life of Gautama the Buddha. The purity 
of his cliaracter and the perfection of his 
teachings are impressed upon us by tlio pen 
of a devotee. The reader will find in this 
book no tame recital of a creed but tlio 
creative exposition of a way of life which 
seems to have gripped the imagination and 
stirred the hearts of thoughtful men and 
women tlirougljout the world. The philo- 
sophical, ctliioal, psychological and social 
aspects of Buddhism have been expounded 
in limpid and perspicuous language and the 
exposition has been abundantly enrichod 
by citations from ancient and modern, 
Eastern and Western, Hinayana and Maha- 
yana, Pali and Sanskrit sources. Only in 
one respect has Prof. Narasu sinned against 
the scientific spirit : his estimate of certain 
aspects of the teachings of other religions 
is not ahvays free from prejudice. In other 
respects The Essence of Buddism perfectl}' 
fulfils the function which the author in- 
tended it to perform. It is an exposition 
of the Dharma which will go straight to 
tlie heart and mind of many, especially 
of the younger generation, who, in the 
scientific spirit, are sincerely seeking for a 
truth beyond science. 

The production of this volume is a credit 
to its distinguished sponsor and its publisher. 
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paper, binding, printing and illustrations 
are uniformly good. The last merit a few 
words of special appreciation: These 105 
photographic plates provide us with a 
bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the history 
of Buddhist art throughout the Near and 
Far East. The chaityas and viharas of 
India, the dagobas of Ceylon, tlio palace- 
monasteries of Tibet, the stupas of Indo- 
nesia, the pagodas of China and Japan, the 
sculptured gates and pillars and last, but 
certainly not the least, the numerous images 
by means of which a thousand artists of a 
hundred different countries tried to express 
the unspeakable spiritual beautly of the One 


who had realized Nirvana. Particularly 
beautiful is the imago represented in Plato 
50. Peace, love, wisdom and compassion 
are blended in features of inexpressible 
sweetness. The mind becomes purified if 
it looks at this picture for a few minutes. 
The goal of the spiritual life assumes a 
tangible form. Nirvana becomes real. 

If a fourth edition of Tfie. Essence of 
Buddhism is issued by the publishers its 
usefulness would be enhanced considerably 
if the source of the principal quotations was 
given, an exhaustive index added and 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words 
standardized. 


THE TRUE CONQUEROR 

If then God is in me, I can go to Him easily. I do not 

have to buy a ticket. It requires no effort on my part. In reality, 
however, it is the most difficult thing in the world. If you have the 
power to go inside yourself, then you have conquered the whole 
universe and you have gone back to God. It is not Alexander tlie 
Great or Napoleon who conquered the world, their conquest was 
temporary. It was a carpenter’s son, a cowherd boy. They are ruling 
the world; and they are able to do it because they went inside 
themselves. 


— SwAMi Ramakrishnananda 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

INDIA’S EDUCATIONAL DHABMA 


As a flame in a jar of oxygen, the youth 
glows and blazes in an atmosphere of 
idealism. At tlic touch of internationalism 
and world-citizenship the youth bursts into 
brilliance and swears to do its best and rise 
to the highest. His Excellency C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, the master-psychologist tliat 
he is, made the young graduates receptive 
and fertile before he gave them a reaffirma- 
tion of India’s educational ideals. His Excel- 
lency was delivering lus convocation address 
to the new graduates of the Madras Univer- 
sity. World-citizenship is a term easily 
bandied about on platforms and in presses. 
When we utter that blessed word, we feel 
as though we arc uttering the name of 
distant Peru or Mombassa. We arc not at 
all afraid of its coining near. But when 
Rajaji began with the words world-citizen- 
ship the young hopefuls ifclt that tlie sky 
has come at arm’s length and they can 
pluck the stars. ‘ We cannot escape world- 
citizenship and the particular Dharma 
which must appertain to India in that 
regard ’ he reminded them. ‘ By thinking 
of tlie world and of man as a wdiole 
wo shall purify and strengthen ourselves 
oven in respect of internal problems and 
anxieties.’ 

In no way could India’s signal contribu- 
tion to educational theory and pratice be 
better condensed than the above. India’s 
education saw man as a whole, all of one 
piece and it never cut him up into frag- 
ments. It reared up tlie eternal in him. In 
this India’s education was a rosy approxi- 
mation to India’s religion. It was the sacred 
duty of the studoiit to consider himself a 
member of the world-family. How can the 


youth prepare himself to be a word-citizen? 
By discarding selfiishness, laziness and all 
narrowness of outlook. ‘ Work, unceasing 
work, should now bo our watchword. 
Work is wealth and service is happiness. 
Nothing else is. The greatest crime in 
India today is idleness. If we root out 
idleness, all our difficulties, including 
even conflicts, will gradually disap- 
pear. Wliebher as a constable or as a high 
official of the State, whether as a business- 
man or industrialist or artisan or farmer or 
pejisant, all of us arc discharging our obli- 
gation to the State and making a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the country. Honest 
work is the slieetanchor to which if we 
cling we shall be saved in spite of every 
danger or difficulty. Honest work is tlic 
fundamental law of progress. 

‘ Next to honest work is the Iiabit of 
respecting other people’s feelings. It takes 
all sorts to make this world and the liighest 
virtue of every citizen is to try to conduct 
himself so tliat a mode of life may be evolved 
by which people of differing religious faiths, 
occupations and attainments who constitute 
our society may live together in peace and 
amity. The law of love is a practical code 
of life as our departed leader so strenuously 
sought to teach us. My confirmed opinion 
is that in India there is in fact no commual 
hatred. Greed and fear of defeat in econo- 
mic competition produce what is mistaken 
for communal ill-feeling. There is abun- 
dant and abiding respect for all kinds of 
creeds, faiths and ways of life but selfishness 
and personal ambitions of a poor variety 
produce conditions often mistaken for coio- 
munal ill-will. It is not, therefore, a hopeless 
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ask to restore and maintain communal 
miity and goodwill all round/ 

In order to achieve these objectives 
education should be a training for loader- 
(hip. 

‘To manage the affairs of an independent 
>tate/ Rajaji continued, ‘trained leadership 
s necessary. You have had training in 
hat direction in some measure, for Univer- 
ity education is nothing but a training for 
eadership. Numberless citiz(ms are denied 
his privilege and it, therefore, becomes 
^our sacred duty to regard your good fortune 
IS a precious debt. In your daily conduct, 
n whatever walk of life you may be and 
uider all conditions, you should remember 
^our obligation of leadership and set an 
example to others how to think and speak 
lud how to act. The physical defence of 
i State is the special responsibility of the 
ineinbers of the Armed Forces. You are 
Lhe moral and cultural army of India. Her 
progressive culture and contribution to 
ivorld-civilisation sliould be your concern. 
That the youtli of to-day arc the citizens 
1)1 to-morrow is a trite statcmimt. But in 
a land tliat has just atUiincd political free- 
dom and whoso citizens have to shoulder 
new responsibilities in every field of national 
activity, you young graduates should see 
in that oft-repeated statement a vital and 
most significant reality that concerns you 
intimately.* 

Among the problems that are of imme- 
diate educational importance to India, 
Bajaji touched the burning question of re- 
ligious instruction and that of language. 

‘ There are two problems which are the 
< ause of great worry to our educationists. 
I'm problem of religious and moral instru- 
' ' ion in a land of many faitJis and the 
] roblem arising out of mutiplicity of langu- 
''ges. Taking up the education of children 


we see that they should be trained to love 
one another, to bo kindly and helpful to all, 
to bo tender to the lower animals and to 
observe and think aright. The task of 
teaching them how to read and write and to 
count and calculate is important but it 
should not make us lose sight of the primary 
aim of moulding personality in tlio right 
way. For this it is necessary to call into 
aid culture, tradition and religion. But in 
our country wehavc to look after, in the 
same school, boys and girls born in different 
faiths and who belong to families tliat live 
diverse ways of life and follow forms of 
worship associated with different denomi- 
nations of religion. 

‘ It will not do to follow the easy path of 
of evading the challenge by attending solely 
to pliysical culture and intellectual edu- 
cation. We liave to evolve a suitable 
technique and method for serving the 
si)iritual needs of children througJi many 
religions in the same school. We would 
thereby cultivate an atmosphere of mutual 
respect, a fuller understanding and lielpful 
co-operation among all the different com- 
munities in our society. India is not like 
other i mailer countries with a single langu- 
age and a single faitli. We have a multip- 
licity of languages and faiths but are yet 
one and must remain one people. We have, 
therefore, to give basic training in our 
schools to speak and understand many 
languages and to understand and respect 
the different religions prevailing in India. 
It is not right for us in India to be dissuaded 
from this on account of c;onsidorations as to 
over-taxing the young mind. What is 
necessary must be done. And it is not in 
fact, too great a burden. 

‘Any attempt to do away with or steam- 
nill the difference's through governmental 
coercion and indirect pressure would be 
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as futile as it would be unwise. Any im- 
position of a single way of life and form 
of worship on .all children, or neglect of 
a section of the pupils in this respect, or 
barren secularisation will lead to a conflict 
between school and home life in the pupils 
concerned, which is harmful. On the other 
hand, if we give due recognition to sevor.al 
prevailing faiths in the educational institu- 
tions and organise suitable facilities for boys 
and girls of all faiths, it may itself serve as 
a broadening influence of great national 
value. 

‘As for language, it is no good trying 
to impose a medium of instruction on young 
pupils which is not their mother-tongue. 
In the past, parents preferred their children 
to undergo the disadvantages of the English 
medium because, as against the drawbacks 
of a foreign medium, the advantages in life 
of superficially anglicised culture were great. 
They deliberately allowed their children to 


learn language through subjects rather than 
subjects through language because facility 
in the use of English helped one very largely 
and covered many defects. These advan- 
tages must now soon disappear and the 
drawbacks in using a foreign medium will 
be more and more obvious as we go on. No- 
thing is gained by depriving young boys 
and girls of the advantage of the mother- 
tongue or some language near to it. In 
regions where more than one language is 
spoken I see no other way but one, namely, 
to form sections in the mixed schools accor- 
ding to language. For certain purposes they 
may sit together so that the advantages 
of both mixing and separate attention may 
bo retained. Provided we solve the pro- 
blems with understanding and patience, the 
very difticultics which we first deplore often 
prove in the end to be of the greatest value 
for progress. What was pain and trouble 
becomes a source of enlightenment and joy.’ 


TO THE MOTHER 

To friend and foe, Thy lotus-eyes are oven ; 
Ever Thine animating touch brings fruit 
To fortunate and unfortunate alike ; 

The shade of death .and immortality — 

Both, these, O Mother, are Thy grace supreme! 
Mother Supreme ! Oh, may Thy gracious face 
Never be turned away from me. Thy Child 1 


— SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


WOMAN AND SOCIETY: By N. A. Sakua. 

Foreword By Smt. Kamaladevi. Tud- 

LISHED By PADMAJA PUBIACATIONS, BAIJO- 
DA. Pages 120. Price Bs. 4. 

Woman is a power, subtle yet stubborn, a ])ow»ir 
bat turns benign or otherwise according to tbo 
lircction given to her by man, hei* companion and 
)y the society in which she lives and grows. In 
liffercnt societies different treatments have boon 
noted out to her and she has lison to heights or 
)CComo stunted ^iccordingly. In Hindu Society, for 
nstanco where woman is looked upon as mother, 
,s goddess, otc., she has often risen to divinity 
lUd amongst Arabs whei’o she was scandalised as 
tbo whips of Satan ’ slio climbed down to dospi- 
;ablo depths. A now consciousness of froodom and 
lower, of eiiualifcy and more opportunities ha\o 
.awned on woman in tliis new ago and it belioves 
s to put woman in the now background. The 
lUbhor of this ])ook has made a successful jitfcempt 
0 see woman in tlio modern sotting and to 
,()lvc lior problems with an insight into Ijcr 
lersonality. 

The lirst cbaiiter (entitled the Martyrdom and 
Luinanization of Woman traces tlie infei'iov and 
uie)ivial)lo position to which woman wixs siib'n'ctiKl 
)y the matriarchal system and l)y the ‘ superior ’ 
nan in Boman, (Ireek and otlier societies. The 
ccond cha])ter, ^larriage, Fainily and the Bole of 
\omon in Society, Inings to focus the upsurge of 
vinnan for fi*ccdoiu and equality in various couu- 
viosa nd its repercussions on institutions like mar- 
i:i.ge, family etc. The tliird chapter delineates 
lie ideal and the actual in tlio womanhood of 
udia and the last chapter poses some iiucstions 
f'garding the social status of women and answo}-s 
11 om. TIio population problem which is no\v wor- 
ying the heads of many philosophers and iiitel- 
I'ctuals also is toucliod upon. 

When wo consider the modern woman with tlio 
)iick ground of modern social conditions we natu* 
'dly get nervous over three or four now aspi'cts of 
levelopmont. The Communistic upsurge is an iu- 
i 'casing threat to joint families and private prop- 
=ity. The contraceptives, companionate marriages 
i-i^cl increasing percentage of divorces aie a threat 
-0 the age-old institution o£ marriage and poiiu- 


latioii. W. B. Inge, alloying our fears sa^s that 
though the age-old and time-honoured instibufciona 
of jivivate pr()])oi-ty, family and mariiago ai'o in the 
throes of a tiuiisition Iboi’e is no fear of their being 
upturned so long as liumaii nature eontinues to bo 
the same.* The more things change the more 
are they the same. The author reminds us in his 
last pages of thes(3 woj’ds of wisdom. 

Sri Sarnia has brought out a timely and tliought- 
provoking book. The chapters on Mariiage, Fiuiiily 
and Bole of woman and the social problems of 
woman’s freedom are specially instructive and in- 
teresting. 

I’lie g('.t-up and [abiting of the hook is good. 

CNITMI) ASIA : TNTIbiNATlOMAL JOUB- 
NAIj 01/ ASIAN AITuVIUS. Inaugural 
Number. Kditors: 0. S. Piiuekar AxNJ) 

11. B. Had. (IImted Offices, 21 Nouee 
Cjiambkus, Farsi IIazaau St., Fort, 
BoxMbav. rpTCE: Bs. 5/-) 

The ('lul of the If woibl WiO* saw tlie resurgence 
of the Asiatic nations: almost f?imultanoous 
with its \icti)vious termitiation, tlie world 
witnessed the hiitli of three new independent 
states in the Mast, Vi/., India, .Pakistan and 
Purina-. Tbis ikjw urge for IVeedom has I'xteuded 
to the Far I’kisteru eountib's sue-li as i\lala.>a and 
ludonobia also. An elliciioit organization of this 
new awakening and its diroclioii in ])roper channel 
si’ems to be the immediate iiei d of (be lioiiv. What 
is wanted at the lawsent jimctmv is a new and 
strong unifying ])rinci[)le to cement tin Asiatic 
n.ations tog(41ier, to make them pown’ful enough 
to voice their opinion in international circles. 
It Mas the sujireme vision of Pandit Jaavaliarlal 
Nehru that lirst visualizi'd such a grand h’deratiou 
of Free Asiatic countries and happily it was also 
actualized in the Asi.ui Jlelations Conference that 
was held over a year ago. 

It is not uioroly political freedom tliat the 
Asians are striving loi’: It is also a light for 
cultural freedom — freedom to iireserve and develop 
the age-long culture of which every Asian is justly 
];roud. In<lia, in ancient dcoys \vas the cultural 
(jliu’u of all the Asiatic couiitric-.s and it is signi- 
licaut that within so sliort a time of her attaining 
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independence, slie has once more emerged as the 
cultural leader of the whole of Asia. The United 
Asia magazine, in trying to voice fortih this 
struggle of the Asiatic countries, in its very 
inaugural numher, has made a splendid beginning, 
full of hope for the future. One particular contri- 
bution, from Prof- George Gatlin of America is 
noteworthy. Writing under the caption “ Asia 
and the World” the Professor pleades that the 
Asiatic nations sliould again lionoui* its Saints ; 
this, in our opinion, is most necessary now, when 


the centre of national life seems to be sliifting 
from men of character to men of mere efficiency. 
Witli other brilliant contributions from such well- 
known leaders like Dr. Eammohan Lohia, Sri 
Krislmalal Shridharani, Srimati Kamaladovi and 
othei-s, the United Asia luis proved itself to bo a 
uni(iiio venture in the liistory of Indian journa- 
lism. Wo wish it all success. Wo specially 
congratulate the publislicrs on the oxcollcnt got- 
ui) tlioy have given to this latest fruitage of Indian 
Journalism. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAM! MADHAVANANBAJI COMPLETES 
IIIR SOUTH INDIAN TOUR 

Swami Madhavanandaji, General Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission, who was on a tour in 
the South since the beginning of August, visited 
several centres of the ISlission in the Malabar 
area, Coimbatore and the Mysore^ state and 
finally amved at Salem from Bangalore on tlio 
morning of 29tli August. Tl\o pulAicof Salem, led 
by tlio Ramakiishna Asliriima, Salem, took si)ccial 
advantage of his and drew up a crowded 

])rogramme for his throe days’ stay in tlietown. 
On the 30th August the Swamiji pei-formed the 
oi)ening ceremony of the new Dispensary building 
attaclied to the Ramakrishna Ashraiua, under 
the presidency of iNlr. Justice Siuidaram Cliettiar, 
Retired High Court Judge. On the evening of the 
same day he doliviTcd an interesting lecture on 
“ Sri Ramakrishna and Serivee”, in the Asliraraa 
Hall. The next day a meeting was arranged by 
the students of the Salem College at whicli the 
Swamiji gave a stirring address on “ Students and 
New India ”. The meeting was presided over by 
the Principal of the College. His last public 
address in Salem was on tlio 1st September at the 
Theosophical Society Hall on “ The Ramakrishna 
Movement in India and abroad ” 

Starting from Salem on the afternoon of the 
following day, Swami Madhavanandaji reached 
Madras the same day night, halting for some time 
at the Ramakrishna ' shrama, Nattarampalli on the 
way. The 3rd Septenibor was spent in visiting the 
various institutions of the Ramakrishna Mission in 


the Madnis City. On tho 4th September he visited 
the Mission Centres at Attur, Cliingleput and 
Corijeovaram. Ho loft for Puri on the night of 6th 
September en route to tho Hoadciuartors at Cal- 
cutta. 

His visit to tho South, it need hardly bo added, 
was an occasion of happy ro-union for all the 
admirers and tho lay and monastic workora of tho 
IMission in tlio South. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA IMATH CHARITABLE 
DISPENSARY, MYLAPORE, MADRAS. 

REPORT FOR 1947 

The ro]) 0 ) t records tho worlc of tlio Disiionsai y 
in 1947. In 1947 it completed twenty-one 
years of efficient and devoted service to tho poor. 
Tho statistics of persons treated sliow the cver- 
increasing range of service of tho Dispensary, In 
1925, tho year of its inception, it treated 970 casrrf 
and the ligures for 1947 show 6,8467 cases treated 
Tho credit, no doubt, goes to tho devoted services 
of the doctors in attendance and the efficiency of 
tho management running tho institution, botli uf 
whom have jointly kept up tho high traditions ot 
service preached and practiced by the Great 
Ones. 

Like the other pliilonthropic activities of tho 
Math, tho Dispensary depends mainly on private 
financial support for its maintenance. Duo to 
general depression the door to door collection Ins 
gone down considerably. Hence tho authorities Invc 
boon forced to tho painful necessity of restriction 
tho range of their medical aid. 
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The present needs of the Dispensary are : — 

(1) A permanent fund proouiing a monthly 
incjomo of at least Rs. 500/- for the day to day 
maintenance of the Dispensary. 

(2) Suitable donation in kind or cash making 
available for the Dispensary up-to-date medical 
appliances for the surgical, pathological, medical 
and the E. N. T. Depailiments. 

(3) Contributions for the construction of a now 
building for the Dispensary, necessitated by the 
cracking at many points of the present one. The 
estimated cost of about Rs. 50,000/- is to be mot 
solely by public contribution. 

It is earnestly hoped that friends of the poor 
and the needy would give a helping hand to the 
Management of the Dispensary in its labour 
of love. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SEVASHRAMA, AiMINABAD, LUCKNOW. U. P. 
REPORT EOR THE YEAR 1945. 

The main items of work of this centre, the 
Charitable Dispensary, the Night scIkx)!, the 
Afternoon scIkx)! and tlio Library and Reading 
iioom, mainhiiiKMl thdr rc'cord of progress. The 
Dispensary treated G7, 842 cases during tlie year. 
It also distiibuted 9 maunds and 15 soors of milk 


for expectant mothora and cliildron. The Night 
school had 61 students and the Afternoon school 
had 66 boys on their rolls. The Sovashrama gave 
monetary help to widows to the tunc of Rs. 88- 

All the activities of the centre rofiuire expansion 
and they are in need of money for this much- 
needed expansion. The management appeals to the 
generous public to come forward and strengthen 
its hands in their service of our unfortunate 
brethroTi. 

THE RAIVIAKRISTINA MISSION LIBRARY, 
PURL REPORTS FOR THE YEARS 
1944,’ 45 and ’46. 

Tho aim of this library is to promote spiritual 
advancement, and cultural exchanges and under- 
standing. Gifca classes are hold on Saturdays 
and a class on tlie life and teachings of prophets 
and sages on every Sunday. Public lectures by 
distinguished scholars are also arranged by tho 
library. Tho centre had also the beneht of tho 
presence of senioi* monies of tho Order who came 
and stayed tliore from time to time. Tho Iil)rary 
has a public reading room atfcachcd to it whoi’e 
many peiiodicals are received. Both tho library 
and reading room are opt^n to the public wlio visit 
the same in lai'gc numl)oi’s. 


FUTILITY OF CONTENTION 

To yield Ls to be preserved whole 
To be bent is to be come straight 
To be liollow is to be filled 
To be faltered is to be renewed 
To have plenty is to be confused 
Therefore the Sage embraces The One 
And he becomes the model of the world. 


— Lao Tze 



TEMPLE AT SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHPLACE 


Tho Village of Kamarpukur, in the Ramakrishna Mission & Math have already 
Hooghly District of Bengal is hallowed by started a branch centre of the organization 
the birth of Sri Ramakrishna, tlie prophet there. For that purpose they have already 
of Modern India. Tho authorities of tho acquired nearly 15 acres of land including 

Sri Ramakrishna’s ancestral home. 



A plan has been prepared for 
building a small memorial Temple 
on the exact spot of his birth with 
Chunar Stone at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 50,000/-, of which we 
have already received half. It if^ 
proposed to start the work just 
after the rains. 

A Dispensary building, a school, 
building and a Guest House will 
have also to be constructed, which 
will cost at least Rs. 25,000/-. 

Thus a sum of Rs. 50,000/- i 
required immediately to work ou 
the scheme. Considering its impoi 
tanee and urgency wo carnestl 
appeal to the admirers an 
followers of 8ri Ramakrishna a 
well as our friends and sym])a 
thisers to lend us a helping luiiu 
in materializing it. 

Contributions will bethankfull; 
accepted by : The General-8cM'ro 
tary, Ramakrislma Mission 
Math; P. O. Belur Math, Dt 
Howrah, Bengal. 


A PLAN OP THE PROPOSED TEMPLE 


SwAMi Madhavananua 
General Secretary 
Ramakrishna Mission ^ Mat/ 
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* To remain, by your own Grace, in one-pointed mental absorption 
in you/ — may this, O Lord of the Universe, be the duty that we have to 
do till our life lasts. 

Obeisance unto Siva, the wish-yielding celestial tree that bears the fruit 
of Eternity and has spread out into the thousand branches of Vedas and Agamas. 

Dedicating unto you the acts of our speech, mind and body, could 
we ever become you and be rid of the opposites (of pleasure and pain and 
so on)1 

Obeisance unto the Lord of tlic Trident w^Iio, with His own un - dependent 
competence, makes and unmakes the world and directs it to its several beneficial 
activities ! 

Wliat path is there by whieli you cannot bo reached ? Wliat word is 
tliero by which you are not meant? Wiiat thought is there by wliicli you 
c^annot be contemplated upon ? O Lord ! What is there tliat is not you ? 

‘I have now worshipped Him; I liave now meditated upon Him; I 
liave now gratified Him’ — tlms, in a tliousaud streams may the fiood of my 
delectation in you swell forbli. 

You are to be known only by those endowed with steady knowledge 
that is unshrouded and beyond all (opposites. Surely, 0 Siva ! those who 
know' you are unique ! 

Yourself without qualities, you are the one object wortli know'ing for 
those who appreciate qualities ; by nature without desires, you are the 
supreme fruit of all desires 1 Hail O un - born One ! 

IhlATTA NAUAYANA, BtAVA CUINTAMANI, 

IT), U>, 17, 18, 21, 22, 27, 28. 


V Raghavan. 



IS HINDU THOUGHT REVOLUTIONARY ? 


Wo have been very liberal with the term 
revolution and our glib usage of the word 
has robbed it of some of its basic hues of 
meaning. We often characterise our age 
as an ago of revolution, but in the next 
breath give to a cheap movement the glory 
^f being a revolutionary force ! Revolution 
worth the name must aim at making the 
future radically different from and better 
than the past. Scarcely are wc drawn to 
this fundamental fact about revolution 
when we bandy the word about. 

Another sin that wc arc doing to tlie word 
revolution is the mixing up of Indian and 
Western ideas of revolution. Tlie Western 
(lea of revolution, not even the Marxist 
^ehool excepted -is dictated by the faith in 
bime philosophies. For the time-worshippers 
jf the West, ‘ the ultimate good is to be 
found in the temporal world in a future, 
where every one will be happy because 
ill are doing and thinking something eitlier 
mtirely new and unprecedented for. And 
because tlie ultimate good lies in time, they 
feel justified in making use of any temporal 
means for achieving it. ‘ The Inquisitions 
stand justified in this way. So also the 
Jacobins and Bolsheviks who are ready to 
sacrifice millions of human lives for the sake 
of a political and economic future gorgeously 
unlike the present. ‘ From the records of 
history writes A. Huxley, ‘ it seems to be 
abundantly clear that most of the religions 
a-nd philosophies which take time seriously 
arc correlated with political theories that 
inculcate and justify the use of large-scale 
violence.’ Time is so sweet and enchanting 
to the West that it cannot think of a time 
when time stops. And time must have a 
^top! Says Marx in a letter to Engels 
yuniniing up his view of the social revo- 


lution : ‘ A development that seemingly 

repeats the stages already passed, but 
repeats them otlienvise, on a higher basis 
(“ negation of negation ”) a development, 
so to speak, in spirals, not in a straight 
line -a development by leaps, catastrophes, 
revolutions — the transformation of quantity 
into quality... such arc some of the features 
of dialectics as a riclier doctrine of develop- 
ment.’ This is only another confirmation of 
the faith in time. Tliese time-worshippers 
and their idea of revolution have not given 
us any peace. The peace that passeth all 
understanding is tlie fruit of liberation into 
eternity, into an eternal divine now. The 
Hindus live in eternity, not in time. Where 
ther(^ arc violent passions and compelling 
distractions tlie ult imate peace which eternity 
brings can never be realised. That is one 
of the reasems why the life and policy of 
eternity-philosophies like that of the Hindus 
is tolerant, non-violent, meek. Unlike 
early Judaism, Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism (all of them time- worshipping creeds) 
Hinduism and Buddhism have never been 
persecuting faiths, have preached almost 
no holy wars and have refrained from that 
proselytising religious imperialism, which 
has gone hand in hand with the political and 
economic oppression of the coloured peoples. 
Yet Hinduism and Buddhism through 
their tolerance and meekness and love have 
worked up a revolution, a bloodless revolu- 
tion that has transformed men and changed 
the history of nations. How could they 
do it ? In the cJianging Ilux of time 
Hinduism fed us with the milk of eternity. 
It taught us how to win immortality with 
tins mortal frame. It changed the earth 
into heaven, time into eternity, ignorance 
into knowledge, death into deathlebsiiess. 
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That is the kind of revolution that the 
meek and gentle Hindu is capable of work- 
ing. So then the Hindu revolution aims at 
making the future radically ditferent from 
and better than the past. Why future, it is 
all in the ever-present divine now for 
the Hindu. TJiou art that. 

Witness for instance how Advaita, tlic 
summit of Hindu thought step by stop 
works up a revolution in us. It takes up 
the world of our daily experience, analyses 
it and says that it is a texture of three 
strands — space, time and causation. It shows 
how theso three threads of the texture so 
real and dear to us are really unreal. A 
space is the distance between two points 
and that space is known in relation to 
another space and that in relation <o 
another which takes us to infinite regress. 
Again time is the duration between two 
events and tliis duration is known in relation 
to another duration etc. which means tliat 
time also shares the fate of space. 
Then, causation is a habit of tln^ mind 
and tlie cause-and - clTcct - link is so(jn by 
something tiiat is uncaused. This 
analysis shows up their utter unreality 
that they arc really untenable and that the 
texture made up of these tliough dear to 
us is unworthy to be hugged or doted upon. 
Where do these get their sanction and 
sustenance ? These point to a reality that 
is so different from their nature. Which 
shows that reality must bo spaceless, time- 
loss and uncaused. It is in the light of this 
spaceless, timeless and uncaused reality, the 
knower in us, that wo analyse and discover 
the hollowness and unreality of space-time 
concepts. Tliis knower whicli is the basic 
reality in all knowledge is always thercj is 
the fountain ligl t of all our lives. The 
knower is affirmed and vindicated in every 
act of knowledge {L^alibodha Vidiiam) says 


the Upanishad. Thus Hindu thought seems 
to contradict what it said in the beginning. 
First it said that the world of daily experi- 
ence is unreal. Then it says that when the 
knower or the cxporieiicer of every experi- 
ence is known and affirmed the everyday 
experience is the most real. It is no self- 
contradiction but the incarnation of reality 
in unreality, of the spaceless in space, oi 
tlio timeless in time. There is a real, eternal 
element in the unreal, fugitive empirical 
experience. That element is the knower 
witliout whom there can be no experience, 
The great mystics, Buddlia, Sankara and 
Ramakrishna affirmed the knower in every 
moment of their lives. In other words 
while in the texture of this space-time 
causation ridden life tliey realised the 
spaceless-timeless-uncaused reality, The> 
had the experience of Samadhi. they realiseti 
the reality in themselves. That is the 
revolution tJiey wrought in their own livc^ 
and that is the revolution they want k 
work in our liv(>.s too. When they tell us- 
again and again of the unreality of tiu 
world tlioy ask us to usher into our lives tlu 
heaven that lies within us. 

Tliis clement of revolution as a principle 
of negation on a lower plane and affir- 
mation on a higher plane runs like a thread 
throughout Hindu tliought and illumines 
tJie ideas of Hod, liberation or Mukti, socia 
service and the like. In the Rig Veda 
(X. 121. 1-2-3.) we have a description of 
Hod as the source of light, as the shelter of 
immortality as the S2)iritual essence etc, 
But each mantra ends with the words 
^ To that Somebody^ 

the Hod, let us offer our worship with 
oblations. Having posited Hod through 
various possible descriptions, the Rigvedi(J 
Rishi finds that the Reality baffles all 
description and gives himself up to a surt< 
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of scepticism which is the first step towards 
affirmation and integration on a higher 
plane. Similar seeds of revolutionary 
thought are sown in profusion in the begin- 
ning of the Keriopanishad, In mantras 
1 : 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 the Upanishad shatters 
all popular conceptions of God and leaves 
us to construct our own God : 

‘ What speech does not enlighten, but 
that enlightens speech, know That alone to 
be the ultimate reality, not this wdiich 
people worship. What one (jannot think 
with the mind, but by wliich they say the 
mind is made to think, know That alone to 
bo the Reality, not this which people here 

worship What none breathes with 

the breath, Imt by which breath is in- 
breathed, That alone know thou to be the 
Reality; not this which people here 
worship.’ Advaita clenches the whole 
argument and says that there is no God 
but the indwelling ever-present Atman, the 
evcr-luminous reality in us by virtue of 
which we are, we kaoio and we are in bliss^ 
This realization is reached after negating 
the lower planes of being, the physical, the 
vital, tlie mental and oven the intellectual. 
It juay be asked wherein does the revolu- 
tion come in here. The Hindu thought docs 
not stop after climbing to tlie last step, but 
affirms that the goal is ever-present in all 
the stages that lead to it. It does not stop 
by saying that Atman is the ultimate reality 
but goes on to show that ^ we are Atman to 
the finger-tips’that‘the Parainatman is in the 
middle of our hair that it is there in stocks 
and stones pervading the whole from Brah- 
man to a clump of grass. That is indeed a 
revolution that lifts the so-called lowest to 
the highest, that brings about an affirmation 
on a higher plane and ushers in a new order 
of life. 

The conception of moksha or liberation 


that obtains itself in Hindu thought is a 
powerful strand of revolutionary thought. 
After having spoken of liberation and bliss 
in the heavens of various sorts, Hindu 
thought proclaims that liberation is here 
itself in this very body. Teachers like 
Gaudapada and Ashtavakra go even further 
and say that there is no liberation, none to 
be liberated, and no aspirant after libera- 
tion. This is tlio ultimate truth. Ashtavakra 
says that the desire for liberation is itself 
a bondage wliich is a tacit affirmation 
that liberation is already acliioved and 
is intact and it is an illusion to think that 
it is to be laboured after. Every moment 
of our life is the bliss of liberation. Realise 
it and be happy. 

It is a very interesting and profitable 
study to trace the elements of revolutionary 
thought from the Vedic times to the 
modern days. Only in a very scrappy 
way have we surveyed it in the above 
paragraphs and wc reserve a thorough 
analysis for a future occassion. We con- 
clude by a few observations on the revolu- 
tionary elements in the thought-contribu- 
tion of teachers of renascent Hinduism in 
Sri Ramakrislma, Swami Vivekanamla and 
Mahatma Gandhi. If one word can con- 
dense the distinctive contribution of Sri 
Ramakrislma it is his words : Jiva is Shiva. 
He raised every Jiva to Shivahood, saw 
the world and everything in it in a trans- 
formed light. He lifted the world with all 
its furniture to heaven ; in other words, ho 
captured heaven by violence and brought it 
to the earth. Swami Vivekananda followed 
it up and gave social service and all work of 
dedication the status of spiritual sadhana. 
In the order of monks he founded work is 
worship, social service is liberation itself for 
it is the service of God in man. Mahatma 
Gandhi incarnated religion in politics and 
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used it as a spiritual means tc) lift up the 
masses of India, to organise them even to re- 
volutionise their life and thought. For him 
politics divorced from religion was death- 
trap and so religion was to him not only a 
rallying point of other planes of activity 
but the plane for higher and higher integra- 
tion. No student of history can controvert the 
statement that thcfe three arc the fathers 
of the renaissance in India today. And 
how have they brought about this renais- 
sance ? None of them had any other instru- 
ment than the meek and mild weapon — if 
weapon it can bo called- -of religion. We 
are in the tliroes of a revolution in many 
paths of our life. But no revolution will be 
beneficial and progressive unless our ideas 


about it are genuine and true. The Hindu 
idea of revolution is fundamental ; it aims 
at a thorough change, a spiritual trans- 
formation in us and in the world, not in the 
future, but in the divine now. The 
Western idea though drastic and striking is 
superficial. The philosophy that says that 
it is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their being, but, on the contrary it is 
their social being that determines their 
consciousness is not going to work up 
a revolution that will be beneficial and 
spiritual. Here again the meek and mild 
Hindu has something fundamental to offer 
to the world’s life and thought. He can 
revolutionise them through means meek, 
mild and non-violent. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 
IN THE UPANISHADS 


By Prof. V. A. Tyagarajan 


Next to the idea of the reality of 
Brahman, the concept of immortality ot;cu- 
pics such an important place in the general 
thought of the Upanishads that it demands 
our S2)ecial attention. In a sejisc these two 
concepts may be said to be interconnected ; 
for we arc told that lie who takes Brahman 
to be an unreality becomes a non-entity. 
This observation which is a kind of reduction 
ad-absurdiim incidentally proves the truth 
of the opposite point of view, according to 
which immortality is ‘the consummate fulfil- 
ment of all desires, the stay of the universe, 
the endless fruit of all rites, the bourne of 
freedom from fear the most adorable and 
great, the exalted resort and basis of life*. 
Although in one of the Upanishads we read, 


“ Let my brcatli be merged in the alb 
pervading immortal Prana, and the body 
be reduced to aslics,” the Upanishads 
generally tend to depict immortality not as 
something to bo realised after death, but as 
that which is realised when a person lias 
destroyed the chains of death before the 
fall of tJie body itself. That is why the 
Upanishads say that for one wlio has reali- 
sed it, immortality is here, in this world, 
and they equate it with that true life which 
is obtained through every modification of 
the senses. That is why it is said that the 
wise man is he who rises from sense file 
and attains immortality. 

The Upanishadic idea of immortality 
becomes clearer to us when wo examine it 
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in the light of what the Upanishads have 
to say on Brahman. When the Upanishads 
declare that he who is established in Brah- 
man is established in immortality, when 
they point out that Brahman is ‘ the 
Unborn, Eternal and Everlasting wlien 
they speak of ‘ the imperishable Supremo 
Brahman immortality becomes an insepa- 
rablo attribute of Brahman. Conversely 
again, immortality is explaiiU'd as the 
revelation of tiic Solf-manifcst Brahman. 
In so far as Braliman is existence, intelli- 
gence, infinitude, the awareness of the 
Eternal becomes also the test of the aware- 
ness of immortality. Tliat is why the 
Upanishads say that he wJio realises Brah- 
man attains the supremo. The error of the 
opx^osite point of view is established with 
(ionviction. Death is made to say, “ Fools, 
dwelling in the very midst of ignorance, yet 
vainly fancying themselves to bo wise and 
learned, go round and round staggering to 
and fro, like blind men led by the blind. 

‘ This is the only world and there is no 
other’ — he who tliinks thus falls into ray 
control again and again.” From what the 
Upanishads aflhrin as well as from what 
tlioy negate it follows that immortality is 
consistent only with being established in 
Bralmian, ‘ the boundless, the highest and 
blissful 

It is true that this awareness of Brahman 
is equated with a heaven world, where we are 
told there is neither old age, nor hunger nor 
thirst. It is equally true that the fire 
sacrifice is said to bo a means of attaining 
immortality. But the general outlook of 
the Upanishads is not ritualistic. The 
Eternal, they say, can, never be attained 
by the non-eternal, and though sacrifice 
^ay be a means, in the last resort it is a 
question of knowledge, of awareness, and 
that is wliy wo are told that the right way 


to attain Brahman is to regard It as the goal 
of all knowledge. Hence it is that it is said 
that the eternal heaven is in the heart of the 
learned. In as much as the knowledge of 
Brahman is life, and the denial of Brahman 
is death, it is unnecessary to ask if one can 
attain the knowledge of Brahman only after 
death. True immortality is attained 
whenever and wlmrever knowledge .of 
Brahman is attained. The Upanishads say 
that the wise attain immortality ‘liaving 
known the origin of the jn*ana, its advent, 
jdacc, all x)ervasiveness, its five-fold distri- 
bution, and its internal aspect.’ Tins 
emphasis on awareness as the only condition 
necessary for realisation is brought out in 
another xmssage which says, “The Supr(*me, 
Undecaying One he verily attains who 
knows tlie indestructible, the pure, without 
a shadow, colour or i)ody.” Other x)assages 
say that ho who realises ‘that Purusha by 
whose going out one goes, by whoso stay 
one stays’ realising It ‘when x)ast, present 
and future, as well as what transcends time 
arc discarded’, ‘when names and forms are 
discarded, andj^eople speak of the Purusha 
only’ — in short wlien one knows Brahman, 
not as correlated to something else, but as 
It is in Itself, it is, we are told, by that 
higher knowledge tliat the imi3erishal)le 
is attained. 

The way to know Brahman aright s^^ems 
to be to know ourselves aright, in relation 
to Jkahman. Otherwise the immortality of 
Braliman docs not in itself carry us far. In 
the Uxianishads the word ‘Atman’ is used as 
synonymous with Braliman, In so far as 
Brahman ib the All-pervading Spirit, Braii- 
man is the Atman or soul of the universe, 
but in so far as Brahman is not an object 
among other objects, the Upanishads refer 
to Braliman as ‘ the bodiless, all-pervading 
supreme Atman who dwells in all imper- 
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manent bodies In answer to the question, 
“ Who is Ho whom we meditate upon as 
Atman?”, we are told, ‘‘Perception, 
direction, understanding, knowledge, 
retentive power, vision, firmness, power 
of reflexion, memory, recollection, determi- 
nation, vitality, desire, love — all these are 
but names of that supreme consciousness ; 
and we arc told further that this supreme 
consciousness alone existed in the beginning 
of what we perceive as the mighty ocean of 
existence. In as much as Brahman is 
conceived of as the one Atman who abides in 
all beings, immortality becomes synonymous 
with the revelation of tlie Self-manifest 
Brahman. In tlie picturesque language of 
theUpanishads, the Gods are referred to as 
the limbs of Brahman. They also speak of 
Brahman as that* whose body is ether, wdiose 
essence is truth, whose sport is in the life- 
force.’ The Upanishads associate witli the 
name of Brahman all this universe, perceiv- 
ed and unpcrceived. In a sense crea- 
tion is a descent from BraJiman. “ Karth, 
water, fire and air are descended from 
Braliman”, Strictly speaking however, 
Bralinianis the ‘prana’ of tlic universe; for, 
as the Upanishads say, “ Who would indeed 
breathe, if tliis bliss were not alive in the 
ether ?” In so far as Brahman is the Atman 
of the universe, the way to perceive Brah- 
man is to regard all beings as our own self. 
The Upanishads say, “ The wise man per- 
ceives all beings as not distinct from his own 
self at all, and his own self as the self of 
every being.” Tiiat is why it is said that 
he who is devoted to Brahman is also 
devoted to the Atman, and that the wise 
man is ho who can separate the Atman from 
the faculties tliatriso out of sense-life and 
comprehend the / ^ inan as the spirit by 
whose power life functions. Though Atman 
is that from whicli speech and mind turn 


away, the redeeming of the self is said to be 
only by comprehending it in the manner 
described above. It means Brahman is 
immortal. The Atman is Brahman. The 
Atman is immortal. Fear, whether it be the 
fear of death or of any other fear, is no 
more than an interval in the state of 
identity. The Upanishads therefore say, 
“ Indeed he attains immortality who intuits 
it (realises Atman) in and through every 
modification of tlie mind ”. This concept of 
the immortality of tlie Atman leads the 
thinkers of the Upanishads to assert, “The 
knowing soul is not born, nor does it die. 
It has not come into being from anything, 
nor anything has come into being from it. 
This unborn, eternal, everlasting ancient 
one suffers no destruction, even when the 
body is being destroyed.” 

We are told further that tlic true and 
wise ‘ perceive the Eternal as existing in 
one’s own self’ and that it is only ho who 
sees here as different that meets deatli again 
and again. Brahman as tlic Atman of the 
universe is identified with the Sun, soma, 
water and earth. In as much as the in- 
finite Being is also the lord of immortality, 
and immortality is the realisation of the 
infinite in the finite, and the supremo goal 
of realisation is identification, the sages arc 
the seers who can say, “ I am the immortal 
being who is in the Sun”, In the con- 
viction of their realised faith they say, 
“ And this one, who is here in man, and 
that one yonder in the Sun are one and the 
same. I exist even prior to the Gods. I 
am the centre and source of immortality.” 
Immortality is another name for the reali- 
sation of Brahman ‘ verily in this life, as 
fixed in the heart ’. The Upanishadic idea 
of immortality is consistent only with ‘ re- 
alising the Being who is the God of religion, 
the Self of philosophy, the energy of science, 
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who exists as the self-luminous ]>ower in 
every one, who is tlie source of the intellect, 
emotions and will, who is one without a 
second, who presides over all the causes 


ennumerated above, beginning witli time 
and ending with the individual soul : and 
who has been inuompreheiisiblc only because 
of the limitations of tlieir own intellect.’ 


INDIA’S NEED OF THE ARCHITECTONIC 
SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY 

Wanted : A Central Institute of Sociologif 
Bif Kewal Motwani a.m,, pJi.d 


With the withdrawal of tlie foriegn 
ruler, we Jiave come face to fa(‘c with 
great problems of maladjustimmt in tlu’i 
educational, social, economic, political and 
cultural spl lores of our national life. The 
situation lias beconu' aggra\’'ated by the 
(jiirush of recent happenings on tlie national 
and international fronts: partition of the 
nation into two dominions, accompa.nied 
by excliange of millions of population 
belonging to tlie two major communities, 
Kashmir and Hyderabad clashes, com- 
munal riots and butcheries, l)lack-mark(d- 
ing, corruption, shortage of food and 
clothes, inadequacy of healtli services, 
strikes, abolition of zainindari, liquidation 
of medieval states and princedoms; all 
these, reinforced by the international 
situation in w^Jiicli the ruthless game of 
])owcr-politics goes on a world-wide scale 
and which threatens to engulf Inviia in 
the near future. TJiese and other problems, 
which are manifestations of the wide-spread 
^^ocial disorganization born of the conflict 
of two cultures, now at its white heat in 
our country, have forced on the attention 
of the nation and its leaders the vital 
urgency of social w'elfaro organized on 
fcieientitic lines. 

3 


Schemes of Harijan Welfare 

Both the central and tlie provincial 
governments seem to Vie aware of the need 
and hav(5 made large financial appropria- 
tions for social services on extensive scale. 
The. Corernvient is said to have 

('armarked Bs. I crore for tlie first five-year 
period of post-war ri’construction. Rs. 3 
lacs have, Ix'cn reserved for shun clearance 
and housing, Bs. 23.53 lacs have been 
provided for cducation.al facilities for the 
llarijans, d’lu? Ihimbay Harijan Act and 
the Jjombay Social Disabilities Act are 
designed to I’cmovi) the social disabilities 
of Harijans, including entry into places 
of worship. 

The Bihar Government has started coojx'- 
rative suciotics for Harijan welfiire and 
individual loans are also sanctioned. A 
\Velfaro D(‘partment to deal with welfare 
nu'asures lias been constituted. Primary 
education is free and numerous college and 
post-graduate scholars! lips are provided in 
the current budgi't. 

The U. J\ Government has started train- 
ing camps for social workers, where 1,000 
wwkers receive one-year training at a tiiiie. 
The government has also set up a Board 
to coordinate all bcliomes of welfare for 
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tbo Harijnnfi. A sp('(.‘ial Karijcaii Sahaycak 
Dejjartment Jias beoon started for uplift 
of tlic Harijans through education, develop- 
ment of a better sense of living, coopera- 
tion and technical training. A total sum 
of Rs. 44.41 lacs lias been provided 
in the budget for the ameliorative mea- 
sures of the masses. 

The Madras (Jovernrmnt has sot up a 
ilarijan Welfare Committee and placed a 
sum of Ks. 1 crorc at its disposal for wol- 
far(j of the Harijans. 

In Orissa j the Jaganiiatha Temple has 
been opened to tlic Harijans and this means 
a virtual death-blow to untouchability. 
Scheduled caste and Haul trilies students arc 
given scholarships; lls. l.tO lacs have 
been provided for six schools for Harijans. 
Torty Seva Ashrams have been started for 
service of the Harijans and ten more will 
bo started during the current year. 

The Assam Oovermm}U lias housing 
schemes for Harijans under preparation. 

The Central Govcrntmnl is also pledged 
to rmiioval of uiitouciiabilty, provision of 
educational facilities, ct(j. in the centrally 
administered areas. 

While this gives us an idea of the amelio- 
rative measures being devised by the vari^ 
ous governments in India for tJie Harijans, 
it by no means cxliausts the need of social 
service of the nation or the measures 
being taken to meet tliat need. The 
Kasturba Trust attends to tJie welfare of 
the peojile as a w hole, it organizes camps 
to give practical training to women social 
wdrkers for service in the rural areas of the 
country. Social service as a duty which both 
the government and tiie 2 >ublic owe to the 
socially-disinherited and maladjusted and 
economically bad: card members of the 
community has come to stay, and with 
passage of time, there will emerge refine- 


ment of techniques of service, of adminis- 
tration and extensiveness of operations, so 
that social service will be rendered to the 
needy witli utmost efficiency and expeditio- 
usness. 

Need for Training 

This rajikl awakening of the sociol cons- 
ciousness and the prospect of social service 
being made available to all those in need 
of it make it incumbent on us to approach 
tlic jiroblcm scientifically, to study the 
nature of the social processes that lead to 
the break-down of the normal working of 
life and result in disorganization, both 
individual and social, and to define the 
equiiimcnt of the social worker, so that he 
w'ill acquire a mastery of his profession in 
the same way as tlic doctor or Lhe engineer 
docs of Jiis own. Unless these two require- 
ments arc complied with, thai is, unless we 
study and understand tlie causes of social 
change and disorganizrtion and impart 
technical efficiency to the social worker, 
social work will remain a pastime of tlio 
lazy rich who have considerable leisure to 
dabble in sucli affairs that bring them 
l^ublicity, or serve as a means of earning 
a livelihood by the ignorant, low-paid 
worker w ho will make confusion worse 
confounded. One of tJic main considera- 
tions of social w^orkor should be elimi- 
nation of himself or herself, of dreaming 
and devising means that will help to create 
a social order in whicJi maladjustment and 
suffering will bo reduced to the minimum. 

All this must demand not a mere passing 
acquaintance of an intellectual dilettante 
with the basic social science, Sociology, but 
a tlirough mastery of it, so that one can 
see life as wdiole, in which the physical 
tlic biological, the 2 )sychological, the moral 
and spiritual forces, working in the indi- 
vidual and the nation are seen as a 
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dynamic, interacting .wlioloi Society, like 
the human being, functions on multi- 
dimensional planes and unless they are 
seen as one organic unit, every attempt to 
repair a dislocation must end in fail lire. Tlio 
world suffers from too many social “ medi- 
cine-men ” who, with their high sounding 
panaceas, only succeed in adding to the 
confusion and the misery of the world. 

Indian Science Congress Am)ciaiio)i. 

The Indian Science CongreFS has intere- 
sted itself in the introduction of Sociology 
in Indian education in recent years. Like 
other scientific bodies of the world, it 
brought into being a Sub-Cornmittee of 
Science and Social Relations, the main 
function of which was to study the results 
of the impact of science on' Indian society 
and to promote the advance of socialised 
science. This Sub-Oornmittoe elected the 
author of this to become its Secretary some 
years ago, invited him to address it on 
Seknee and Indian National Reconstruction 
at is annual Session at Baroda in January, 
1042, and deputed him to deliver series of 
three* lectures on Science and Socle, Uj in 
India to all the universities of the country 
in 1944-45, with a view to foster interest 
in this subject. Last year, at the Delhi 
session, the authorities of the Indian Science 
Congress requested him to conduct a 
survey of the status of Sociology in our 
Universities. The survey conducted during 
1047 makes a dismal reading and shows our 
unpreparedness, our heart-breaking apathy 
to this basic and most important of social 
sciences. The following summary has been 
prepared from the replies received from the 
Universities. 

Sociology in Indian Universities. 

Pedology has been included in the B. A. 
course in Agra University. Only one college* 


a missionary one, has been recognised for 
instruction in this subjecd, but no classes 
have been started so far. In Allahabad 
University, Sociology is one of tlie subjects 
for B. A. and B. Sc. for women candidates 
in Homo Science and Home Arts ! No 
separate provision has been made for this 
sub ject in under-graduate and post-graduate 
classes. In Andhra^ the subject is one of 
the optionals witli other groups. There has 
been no di'iuand for tlio subject and tliere 
is no instructor in the University to offer it. 
Annamalai University lias included tlie 
subject in the B. A. degree course revised 
recently. Bomhay University has a Scliool 
of Sociology. The subject is offered for 
j\l. A. and Pin 1) It is not proposed to 
introduce the subject at under-graduate 
level. In CalaUta, Sociology finds a phivo 
in courses in History, Politics and Econo- 
mics ; in Dacca, it forms a part of Philoso- 
phy and Political Science. According to 
newspaper reports, Delhi University will 
have a Uhair in Sociology, a Faculty of 
Social Sciences, and a School of Social 
Welfare ! All grandiose schemes, which may 
not materialise for a long time. Sociology 
is one of the subjects for Pass and Honours 
Courses in Mysore. University, while Nagpur 
University has provided for a Chair in 
Sociology and is awaiting sanction of the 
grant from the government. It is proposed 
to offer this subjeijt of an optional for both 
the Inter and B. A. classes. Rajputana 
University, that came into being only hast 
year, has referred the matter to the appro- 
priate academic bodies for consideration 
and report, and so has the Utkal University. 
Travancore University has made no beginn- 
ing. Aligarh^ Benares, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Madras, Osmania, Patna, Punkah, Sagour 
and Sind did not supply any informat.ion 
on tlie subject. 
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University of Ceylon 
The only University that has moved in 
the right direction is that of Ceylon, com- 
paratively a new University. The Vice 
Chancellor sent out the following letter to 
the Sociological Society of the United 
States, asking for a professor to be sent out 
to Ceylon to head the Department. His 
letter, containing terms of appointment, 
makes interesting reading, just by way of 
contrast witli what tlic Indian universities 
have accomplished in liis direction. Jii his 
letter, the Vice Chancellor wrote on Febru- 
ary 7, 1947, he said : “I have been asked 
by the Senate and tiic Council to make 
enquiries about filling from the United States 
the Chair of Sociology which the University 
is about to establisli. Tlio professor will 
become the head of the new Department 
to be established in the Faculty of Arts, 
thougli for the time being he will bo the 
only member of the Department. The 
nature of his courses and the manner in 
wliich they can be fitted with the Univer- 
sity s(diemc of education can bo settled 
after he arrives. The main conditions 
of his appointment will be as follows: 
Salary scale: Ks. 14,400 — 000 — 18,000. 
Allowancess: (i) rent allow ance on Ceylonese 
Covernment scale is at present Rs. 15 
percent for a married man or woman and 
7J percent for an unmarried person, subject 
of to a maximum Rs. 120 and Rs. 60 per 
month respectively, (ii) war allowance on 
the Ceylon Government scale is at present 
10 percent of the salary on the first 
Rs. 6,000 only, (iii) Overseas allowance 
upto 33 percent on salary according to the 
decision of the Council at the date of 
appointment. Providml Fund, The pro- 
fessor will contrib de 5 percent of salary 
plus overseas allowance, and the University 
will add 10 percent, tlu) whole being 


accumulated at the University rate, wliich 
is at present 15 percent. Passage. Free, 
first class passage to and from Colombo for 
the professor, his wife or husband, and not 
more than three children. Leave. If rea- 
ppointed, the professor would have leave 
under tlio University Act as a non-Coylouese. 
Roughly, this moans one term in four 
years, which can be expanded to six months 
by taking in the vacations. There being no 
racial discihmination in tlio University, 
questions of race, nationality and colour 
are irrelevant, and 1 need hardly say that 
there w ould bo no objection to a women. We 
have w'omen as heads of the Department of 
Sanskrit and Piiilosopliy. We sliould be 
grateful for any assistance that you can 
give us toward cutabling us to fill the 

]JOSt. ” 

The terms, to bo sure, are very attractive, 
but a 3 'eferonce to ‘‘race, nationality and 
(‘olour'’ has boon made with the tongue in 
the cheek ! The Vice-Cliaiicellor is an 
Englishman, saturated with the idea of his 
race’s superiority, and lie would bo seen 
squirming in his seat if tlie Sociological 
Society of America, one of tlic most liberal 
academic organizations in the world, it has 
elected a Negro Sociologist as its President 
for 1948, — perpetrated a joke on him and 
sent out a Negro woman, of course bearing 
CJiristian name and, therefore, indistinguisli- 
able from the white from a distance, as tlic 
Professor of Sociology ! Indeed, his ideas 
of race, religion and caste got the better of 
him and it fell to my lot to fight, witli the 
aid of the late Sir Baron Jayatileko, some 
of the nefarious provisions in the Univer- 
sity Bill when it was on the Agenda oi 
the Ceylon State Council. That is another 
story. It is tragic that the poor Ceylonese 
are having a westerner foisted on them to 
teach Sociology, the Science of Social Synt ho 
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sis, known to the people as Dliarma, to the 
young generation in their only University. 

If the indulgent reader will forgive a little 
personal conceit, I think I may claim some 
amount of credit for this forward step 
taken by the English Vico Chancellor of the 
University in our sister nation. Fate and 
circumstances have conspired to draw me to 
the Island frequently, and during my visits, 
both the public and the press have not only 
given me numerous opportunities to plead 
for immediate introduction of Sociology but 
have received my ideas favourably. One 
of my lectures on The University of 
Ceylon ”, long before the University came 
into being, was expanded into a booklet and 
it received favourable comments from all 
sections of the press in tlie Island. Later, 
100 reprints of an eight-page article an 
“ Need for a Department of Sociology and 
a School of Social Sciences in tlie University 
of Ceylon ’ were distributed to members of 
the University Council and Court, urging 
them to give increasing measure of atten- 
tion to integration of social sciences and to 
the stjirtingof a Chair of Sociology. Finally, 
a special Number of a loading monthly, 
Yoimg Ceylon^ was brought out, contain- 
ing contributions from the writtings of 
eminent sociologists, showing the relation- 
ship between social sciences and national 
planning. All this ground was prepared 
for the Vice Chancellor to move in the 
direction rapidly. The fact that ho has 
served as a visiting lecturer in a few univer- 
sities in the U. S. A, and seen the rapid 
strides that this science has made in that 
eountry also accounts for his friendly 
attitude towards this subject. Nor can wo 
forget that he turned to the U. S. because he 
knew that his country is aj)pallingly back- 
ward in this subject and that U. K. has no 
fciociologist worth speaking of. The loading 


ones have migrated to the U. >S., as I have 
pointed out on many occasions. 

Of course, the Tutor University Board of 
India and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, Government of India have also 
been interested in this subject. They have 
both passed resolutions at their various 
annual meetings, urging the universities to 
introduce Sociology as an undergraduate 
subject. 

A Word of Ca%iiio)i 

From this rapid survey of the status of 
Sociology in our institutions of higher 
learning, a few facts emerge and force 
themselves on our attention. I shall state 
these briefly. 

1. The claims of some of the universities 
that they have introduced Sociology as an 
undergraduate subject must be taken at 
their face value. In some, there is no 
demand for instruction and tliereforo no 
teaching provision. In others, Sociology is a 
subsidiary to other subjects, such as History 
Economics, Politics and Philosophy. 

2. In one University, the nature of the 
subject has not been understood, since 
it is considered good enough only for lady - 
students studying domestic science, etc ! 

3. If and when there is a demand for 
instruction in the subject, a professor 
tcaciiing some other social science is asked 
to teach Sociology, perhaps, on payment 
of some extra allowance. But Sociology 
can no more be taught by an instructor 
in another social science than, shall wo say, 
a Professor of Geography can teach Biology 
or Ethnology ! All these subjects are speci- 
alisms and require years of training, and 
since Sociology is not a ‘‘ specialism ” but a 
science of synthesis of many social sciences, 
it requires still greater effort and study. 

4. There is a great danger of this most 
practical, most lu’gcntly - needed social 
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science falling a victim to the curse of the 
over-specialised education that functions 
only on the mental level, tlirust on us by 
our erstwhile alien rulers. The funda- 
mental significance of the subject, wliich is 
its practical nature for purposes of inte- 
gration, individual and social, will be lost 
on us once vested interests have been 
allowed to develop. A thorough training in 
the various branches of this science, inclu- 
ding its application in some one selected 
arcfi of social maladjustnicjit, should be the 
minimum qualifications of those who under- 
take to impart instruction in this subject. 
Otherwise, men with no background in this 
field, will manoeuvre to jockey themselves 
into positions of prominence, as Directors 
of Schools of Social Work, of Social Science 
Institutes, as Heads of Departments in 
Schools of Sociology, while the interests of 
tlie subject, the students and the country 
will suffer. A thorough investigation into 
the qualifications of those who teach this 
subject in various Universities and Schools 
of Social Work is urgent (;alled for. 

5. One of the serious dangers that will beset 
Sociology in this country will be its misal- 
laince wibl) Social Anthropology. In two 
leading universities, tliosc of Bombay and 
Calcutta, the contents of the course in 
Sociology and research - theses submitted 
by students during the last twenty years or 
so in Bombay, fall in the field of Social 
Anthropology, not Sociology. The former 
gives us insight into the social processes as 
they worked in the primitive communities 
in the past, while Sociology gives us insight 
and foresight into the working of these 
processes in the present and the future. 

Our country is in the grip of a tremen- 
dous upheaval, and our governments, both 
central and provincHl, are confronted with 
very complicated social, educational, econo- 


mic, political, communal and other problems. 
India has to be built anew, but in accor- 
dance with our national ethos and the 
present-day needs. We shall, therefore, 
require battalions of men and women, 
thorouglily saturated with the sociological 
point of view. Rcliabilitation of the refu- 
gees is a passing phase of our governmental 
activity, but even that demands knowledge 
of Psychology and Sociology, so that the 
sufferers may be enabled to elfect easy ad- 
justment to the new conditions of their lives. 
We shall require trained, intelligent, patrio- 
tic social workers to work in the lacs of our 
villages and cities, and this training implies, 
as its basic assumption, integration of the 
social worker, bo he a teaclicr in a school 
or a labour officer in a factory, a capacity 
to sec the various aspects of life interlocked 
in a mutual intcrdcpcndeiK These are 
acquired with the aid of Sociology, and no 
other social science. 

Needed: A Central Instiinte of Sooiolofiy 
We are, therefore, in urgent need of an 
Institute to train Sociologists on a mas scale. 
The Central Covernment has established 
Institutes of Teaching and Psychology,-! 
dont sec the i^urposc of having two Insti- 
tutes, their work could have been easily 
combined-, but the need for an Institure of 
Sociology is much more urgent. I believe 
the Department of Education, Government 
of India, has some scheme on the anvil for 
training in social services, but as the reader 
can judge by now, training in Sociology must 
have a precedence over training in social 
work. One cant be doctor unless he has had 
thorough training in the science of healing, 
which is medicine. Similarly, one cant be a 
social worker unless he has had a thorough 
grounding in the science of social life, 
which is Sociology. A Central Institute of 
Sociology IS a vital, national necessity today- 



THE PROBLEM OF NICOLAS BERDIAEFF, 
PHILOSOPHER OR PHILOSOPHY 

By M. M. Davy. 

Nicolas Berdiae^ff whose death ims receMly amiomiced was a 
Russian Philosopher of great repute and an author of many books. 

His love for Indian thought was not second to his love of Western 
philosophy^ In a letter addressed to the FAitor^ Vedanta Kesari, 
he writes: 

highly appreciate the Indian religious philosophy, with 
which I am^ of coiirse, chiefly acquainted from the books of European 
scholars and from some translations of Indian books. In some respects 
the Indian philosophy is nearer to me than the Grecian one, because 
I believe in the possibility of the knowledge beyond the antithesis of 
the subject and object, [ know that Maya is not an illusion^ But 
there is an essential difference between the Occidental Christian thought 
and the Indian one, li is connected with a different attitude towards 
the problem of personality and the problem of history. The Christian 
thought sets a great value on the idea of human personality, that 
cannot be dissolved in the Divinity, and values more than the 
Indian one the sense of history, for there has been in history, the 
phenomenon of ChrisULogos. But I very much sympathise with the 
rapproachment of the Christian Occidental thought with the Indian 
religious and the philosophical thought A — Eds. 

It ’is rare that the ideas of common sense to a factitious parallelism. Let us question 
will bo really superficial, A commonplace our daily language. Aristotle and Hegel 
is a paradox obliterated by usage and cor- were philosophers. Diogenes and Pascal were 
roded by contact with many brains ; it often also philosophers. Tlierc is here not a mere 
needs only a favourable experience or a confusion of words, faithfully reflecting 
shrewd expression to rediscover its powers things which arc confusing in themselves, 
of spiritual ferment. It is therefore only We may rather say that under this verbal 
in the fitness of things that we investigate confusion, is hidden an important problem, 
the popular notions of philosophy and a contradiction which should be well resolv- 
philosophers to find therein two roots, two ed by saying that it is of the philosophic 
mysteries of thought closely connected and nature. Is a pliilosopher the efficient ser^ 
yet profoundly opposed. Under the same vant of an abstract science whose mathe- 
concept, two divergent tendencies of the matical form unites it strangely enough 
human mind, two inimical families find with a totally spiritual or even mystic stuff ; 
themselves brought together and restored or is he rather a speaker of cruel truths, 
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the popular prophet of a practical, bottom- 
less morality like that taught by the cynics 
of antiquity ? The same question is put 
under a thousand forms. Why is it that 
the 18th Century, which was in one sense 
the century of philosophers, did not 
produce any pliilosophcr in the other sense ? 
Why is it that philosoplncal tliought, which 
begins always by the breaking of tradi- 
tional limits and the ailTirniation of an un- 
conditioned liberty, ends always in a system 
that is more stiff and hasty ? How can w^e 
separate this encyclopedic tendency from 
the essence of scepticism which seems to 
dwell on one and the same idea ? History 
shows a succession of thinkers wlio have 
chosen deliberately between Nocrates and 
Aristotle. But there have been some others 
who reconstitute the dismembered concepts 
of philosophy showing the reason behind 
the apparent contradictions of common 
sense. They have refused to choose and 
have taken in all tilings at tlu^ same time. 
In fact they have emerged from this contra- 
diction. The name of Nicolas Bcrdiaeff 
naturally comes to our mind as a sliining 
example of this latter class of thinkers. 

We shall consider in greater detail these 
two classes of thinkers as it will help us 
more than anything else to understand 
Russian Piiilosophy. It would seem that 
all thinkers have to make, at the threshold 
of their career a choice whose terms can be 
expressed in a paradoxical alternative ; to 
be a philosopher or to make a philosophy. 
To be or to make, to affirm like a memo- 
rable or famous hero or to be dissolved in 
one of those marv^els of impersonality that 
are called systems. On one side we have 
Socrates who did not know anything but 
himself and wrote nothing and liis nearest 
reproduction among us, Valery, whose 
writings, mere exer* tses are but sumptuous 


debris of his personality. On the other side 
are some intellectual architectures which 
reject from their essence the mortified per- 
sonality History attaches to them. Lebinitz, 
a vainglorious courtier ; Kant, a maniac ; 

Hegel, a rattling bourgeois These 

individualities form the necessary reverse 
of the grand philosophic impersonalities. 

Besides, there will not be even a great 
concept of Philosophy without the otliers, 
tliat is, those who have refused the alter- 
natives and have re-established at one 
stroke the unity of its scattered members. 
Using all our discretion in the consideration 
of these reeoiiciliatioiis, we can say thus : 
between No crates and Aristotle, there is 
Aristotle ; between Pascal and Spinoza, 
there is Malebranche ; between Valery and 
Heidegger, tliere is Nicolas BerdiacfF. 

No one is more conscious than Nicolas 
Jh^rdiaoff tliat this mediatory rdtitude is not 
vvitliout tlie danger, that it is exposed to all 
sorts of shocks including even a possibility 
of death because of its impossible basis. It 
is no mere chance that his first work on 
‘ Meditation on Existence ’ bears the title, 
^ the Tragic Position of Philosophy h He 
says ; “The attacks of which philosophy is 
the object come from above and below. 
Religion is its enemy a*nd Science is also its 
enemy. It does not possess in any degree 
that which is called tlie prestige of popu- 
larity and the philosopher never gives tiie 
impression that he has fulfilled a social 
command.” He says further that philoso- 
phy touches science on one side and religion 
on the other. On one side it is theoretic 
and contemplative while on the other side 
it is prophetic and revolutionary. Bcrdiaeff 
rejects the dilemma, to understand and to 
act, that is to say, to build the future. 
For him, they are the two phases of tlie 
philosophic act, “totalitarian knowledge, 
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embracing all the aspects of the man and 
human existence.” This totalitarian know- 
ledge presents itself in all his works as a 
regeneration of the catagory of the concrete. 
The very title of one of his important 
books shows this, Spirit and Reality, Since 
the Spirit cannot be a form without content, 
a concept of an extension as vast as his 
comprehension is poor, the problem of how 
the individual is able to think has to be 
solved. The dilemma of this problem has, 
as wo have already seen, divided the 
philosophical world into the algebraist 
manipulators of symbols and the careful 
mystics of the gradations of life, VVe have 
to seek the universal without dissolving 
it in the general and seize the conditions 
of existence in the world without losing 
ourselves in the immediate data of a 
phychological subject born and dying in 
an instant. Bcrdiaeff adopts tlic j)aradox 
untenable in logical thought of an idea, 
an intuition whose extension and com- 
prehension instead of varying in an inverse 
sense, increase in parallel lines, the most 
vivid concrete, the most pliysical coinciding 
with the vastest universality. This is the 
Reality of the Spirit. 

We can easily understand the element 
tliat should bo contributed by Christian 
thought to this problem. Is not Christ 
the living and eternal solution of the 
antimony 8i)irit-Reality, Extension-Com- 
prehension? A man who is also a God, 
dying and rising from death and a resurrec- 
tion, are things pertaining to all humanity. 
The Gospel was to be the matter of a 
great moral work of BerdiaelT, ‘ Destiny 
of man*, the principal title of which is 
singularly clarified by the strange sub-title, 
‘Essay on Paradoxical Ethics’. In his 
liands, each phrase of the Gospel gives 
forth a strangely Niotzschieii echo. He 


writes, ‘ The Gospel effectuates a complete 
subversion of moral evaluations, a subver- 
sion whose power connot be fully grasped 
since we arc too familiar with it and have 
modified it a great deal to cater to our 
daily necessities. ‘ That the first shall bo 
the last and tlio last the first’ is a revelation 
without precedent on account of its radi- 
calism. But the Christian world has not 
liad the strength to apply the teaching to 
life since that would force it to rise above 
‘the good and the bad’, in which the 
ordinary world lives in some way or other. 
Christ is not an Antichrist. Berdiactf 
clearly emphasizes tlie elementary and 
logical impossibility of a realisation of 
Christian morals. According to liim, all 
objectification is degeneration. It has 
sufficed for the words of the Gospel to bo 
transformed into norms so that the last 
have once again simply become the first. 
Thus in the social revolutions wliere the 
oppressed classes came to power, they 
reveal themselves in tlieir turn as oppressors. 
Such is the paradox. It suifices for the 
op2)rcsscd classes to rule for their turning 
into oppressors and for the poor to dominate 
for their becoming rich.’ And that is 
why no external revolution susceptible of 
producing a change in the position of men 
corresponds to tlie radicalism of tJie revolu- 
tion inspired by the Gospel. The Gospel 
brings to us the happy message of the 
coming of the Kindom of God. 

We may now be able to understand 
better how tlie mediatory position wJiich 
slioukl be the role of philosophy, according 
to Berdiaeff, is also considered by him 
as the highest goal of man, exhausting 
all his possibilities. It is the position of a 
‘prophet’. Pj)ilosophy, as shoAvn by him in 
his book on ‘ Lcs Meditations ’ (the Medita- 
tioiis) should change the world by love 


5 
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and wisdom. To renounce for the sake 
of wisdom is to renounce for the sake of 
philosophy. Tn liis work ‘ La Destination 
de l'“hommc’ (the destiny of man), he 
says tliat ethics is the pliilosophy of liberty. 
Liberty in so far as it is a condition of 
the moral life is even the same as tlie 
tragic side therein and it makes of ethics a 
pliilosophy of tragedy. Such is t-hc enigma 
of man: the tragic element is neither the 
(lood nor the Bad but the x)aradoxical, good 
and bad entangled. Tlie enigma of man can 
never bo unravelled in spite of [isychologi- 
eal, biological and sociological researches. 
Anthropology, which should undoubtedly 
1)0 the foundation of ethics has assuim'.d 
on the contrary the aspect of a science 
ai^tually inapt to solv(‘- the [)roblem of the 
human beiug. Man represents for himself a 
discontonted enigma of iiis own self but the 
enigma can bo surpassed. Tiiis surpassing 
is the philosophy wliich should operate, a 
veritable conquest of anthropology. Thus 
defined, the thought of BerdiaelT and existen- 
tialism have been often connected, as has 
been worked out by Jaspers. On the con- 
trary, we seek in vain for a common atmos- 
pliero between lleidogger or Sartre and 
Bordiaeff. The latter has himself indicated 
this in a recent book ‘ Au Seuil de l^ 
iiouvelle Epoque.’ (At tlie thr(\sliold of the 
new epoch). Tliat wliich interests him is 
not the question or tbe interrogation of 
existentialist categories jjar cxcdlence but 
of sx)iritual categories like the enigma and 
the problematic. When ho speaks of the 
influences exercised on liimself, lie cites 
above all Ibsen, Nietzsche and Dostoievski, 
demonstrating the depth of the problems 
which are set up by persons and the impor- 
tance of the enigmas of personal destiny. 

liegarding Marx, remarks that Marx 
liab made him idcai.^Aic. The first book of 


Berdiaeff published in 1000, ' Le Subjec- 
tivisme et I ’ Individualisme dans la Philoso- 
pliic Social’ (Subjectivism and individualism 
in social philosophy) breathes a great deal 
of revolutionary Marxism. To unders- 
taiu/ exactly the complex position of Ber- 
diaeff wdth regard to Marxism and commu- 
nism will enable us to penetrate far into 
his thought. This position is twofold. On 
the one side, there is a frank and free atti- 
tude of denial. In his book of great pro- 
fundity, ‘Les Sources et le Sens du cominu- 
iiismc russe’ (Tlie sources and the signifi- 
cance of Russian Comimiiiism) lie lias shown 
how a revolution in general can include 
three view-points, (i) objective, historic 
and scuuitific view-points leaving entirely 
intact the real problem of the esscuico of 
the revolutions, (2) the revolutionary or 
countcr-nwolutionary view-point, i )oth of 
them closed up even though from diverse 
points in a profound sense of the revolution 
that rationalism cannot unveil and lastly 
(3) the religious, apocalyptic and liistorio- 
sophic viewpoint, that of tlic beings wlio 
bear in themselves the revolution, living it 
dolorously and exhorting every day, to 
combat it. 

And it is only on this plane tliat the real 
problcni appears; it is here that the philo- 
sophy of history can be explained. What 
is its nature ? Revolution is defined plnloso- 
phically botli as an abyss opened of yore, a 
stop of tlie continuance, an irruption of 
forces apparenth^ irrational and as a triumph 
of reason over darkness, a judgement bear- 
ing on that which has no raison d ' etre. 
It is clear that the essence of the revolution 
cannot bo grasped by tlio philosophy of 
history unless it is religious in its founda- 
tions. * riiilosophy and history constitute 
in a certain sense a tlioology of history ; 
has always, consciously . or otherwise, the 
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religious basis, a religious basis which inevi- 
tably takes an apocalyptic tinge. Funda- 
mentally this paradox of revolution is that 
of Christianity. Christianity is historical; 
it is the revolution of God, not in nature, 
but in history where it is installcKl and 
situated and nevertheless it cannot judge 
the arbitrary of history. Now we can 
understand the thought of Berdiaeff. Tf lu' 
denies communism, it is in so far as the 
latter does not love liberty, refuses to think 
of the true sense of tl^e revolution and 
dernagogism, shutting out all religious 
j psychology. On the other hand, if he feels 
an intelligent passion for the Russian revolu- 
tion, it is because it recalls and summons 
Christians to that justice tliey liave not yet 
realised. He says, ‘ It is exactly for the Chris- 
tians that revolution has a sense and it is 
I ihoy who sliould understand it ’. Next and 
above all, the Russian revolution is more 
• traditional ’ than it seems at first sight. 
‘ It is a deformation of the old Russian 
Messianic idea. Wo must however bear in 
mind that we cannot deform tliat which has 
no form in some manner or other. For 
example, the man-God as an extension of 
tlie I^od-man ending in an incarnation, is a 
fundamental thought of Russian Cliris- 
tianity according to which the (*.ollcclive and 
universal incarnation of (iod should be 
fulfilled in mankind. ‘ Communism does 
not merely aspire to the creation of a new 
society, but also of a new man. Incessantly, 
tiioy speak in Russia of the new man, a 
structure of a new soul... But a new soul 
oonnot appear except where man is con- 
sidered as having the highest value.’ 

The sense of the enigma in its relations 
with prophetism and messianisni beyond 
communism and in a return to the philo- 
Sophy of history assuming its proper basis 
i*"’ defined here. The enigma will be all at 


once the creation of tlie new and the remo- 
val of that which prevents its being born, 
the breaking of the chains, the liberation. 
It is in this sense that in his book 'Esprit 
et liealite, Berdiaeff blames Hegel for not 
having seen tliat liberty is quite different 
from a no(*essity liecomiug conscious. Ifc 
says: “'J'liore arc two philosophii^s a between 
which we have to clioose. One of tiseni re- 
cognizes tlie superiority of the Ix'ing over 
liberty and tlio otlicr ac'oonls to lilau'ty the 
primacy over the being. Thus, society is 
represented by somi' as a person occu [lying 
a hicrarcliic rank more elevated than the 
individual. Jt is this that makes man a 
slave. Society defined as an organic being 
is a fiction crimtod to transform man into a 
slave. Berdiacdf lias profoundly and prec- 
isely marked this sense in bis book L’ 
Home et la machine. (The man and the 
machine), 'foebnics indeed represimts the 
final passion of man wlio is qnitie n^ady, 
under the influence of this [lassioii to 
UKxlif}’ Ids own imag(^ I^ut tlic charac- 
teristic of the technics is that it has no 
ends ; tliere are only tc'chuical means. The 
ends appertain to the domain of the sjiirit. 
And tlie dan^^er appears when tlieso moans 
turn aside for tiudr own profit even the sense 
of life By its nature, f;cchriics is as mucJi 
lieterogciK'ous to that wldcli servos it as to 
tliat which it serves. Under its as(*cndancy, 
man does not act any more, that is to say, 
docs not freely exorcise Jus powers, but 
makes, produces some objects, becoming 
a means of jirodiiction, completely reduced 
to its own present. From tlio organism, 
born of cosmic life, totality presents in each 
of its parts, increasing and developing in an 
inherent conformity to the goal; the 
machine and technics replace the organisa- 
tion, the result of human acuUuiess, 
an aggregate, a conformity in.siu’ted outside 
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tlie goal, cutting all relations of the spirit 
with the ancient, organic life. But, as 
Berdiacff shows in his book ‘de Esclavage 
et de la Liberte’, (Bondage and Liberty) 
technics cannot serve man, if he were not 
an enslaved being first for himself and 
then against him-sclf. A society of slaves 
has its source in an internal slavery of 
the man. We have not to make illusions 
of ourselves. We are never tlie slaves of 
tliat which is outside us. The objects which 
weigh upon and enchain us, to begin 
with tlie totalitarian State, are the products 
of the objectification seeking a refuge in 
collective formations; the man is ready to 
renounce his own self to assure its security. 

Furthermore, to understand the objectifi- 
cation in its processes, we should know what 
the subject is. When Berdiacff asks, ‘What 
is the being?,’ he remarks first that the 
fault of monism is to mix up tlie being and 
the concept to discover the being in an 
objectification of concepts. In general, ail 
philosophy which considers the being as an 
object, as nature, acting with a spiritual 
nature is naturalistic. ‘ It is Kant on tlie 
contrary \ Berdiacff says in liis Esprit et 
Realite, * who lias rendered possible an 
(existential consideration of philosophy sur- 
mounting this naturalism. We (;annot apply 
to tlie spirit the category of the being 
elaborated by rationalistic thought, be(^ause 
the spirit is never an object, but always a 
reality, ^ a reality of liberty, and not of 
nature. In the object wo find nothing but 
the objectification of the spirit. In this 
sense, the object is a product of the 
subject and the subject alone exists. It 
does not certainly create the world, but 
it is called to create in the world. Con- 
sciousness itself is not a relation between 
the thought and the being, since in 
this case it is placed in face of the being 


without itself being a being; it is an event 
in the being and it is in itself that it 
discovers the enigma and the mystery 
of the being. The spirit is personal; the 
original reality is individual and even 
irrational being liberty. Berdiaeff says 
further in his book Esprit et Realife 
(Spirit and Reality), that the spirit is 
paradoxical, because it emanated from Cod, 
perhaps responds to God without his 
response proceeding from God; it proceeds 
from the nothingness which cannot be 
objectified. And it is precisely in opposition 
to those true characteristics of the spirit 
and to the consciousness as a revealing 
event tliat objectification comes to be 
defined as the measure of our slavery 
and alienation, a notion found in all the 
w'orks of Berdiaeff. The subject creates 
the object by objectifying the products of 
the spirit; but this is a sign of its downfall, 
its isolation in relation to other objects, 
its discord with others and the divine 
world. History grows with us and by us, 
but if it produces an alienation of ourselves, 
it would become fatality. We see herein 
the sense and the bearing of the idealism 
of Berdiaeff. First of all the creating ami 
constituting subject is individual, existent 
and irrational; and next, its work is not tlio , 
construction of a true* world, but the ruin 
and abdication of its characteristic truth. 
Of course, objectification is rather an acti- 
vity of tlie subjective spirit ‘ called forth by 
the relations of the personal spirit with the 
state of the parcelling out of the world by 
the necessity of establishing contact witli 
another but the subject conceives at the 
same time the results of that objectification 
as real objects it can passively accept. 
Regarding the middle class, of which ho 
speaks in his book Esclavage et LiborU 
Berdiaeff once again^did what we have seen 
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him doing about the idea of revolution. 
Great historical events, the categories which 
animate history, aristocracy, bourgeois, 
revolution, wars etc., cannot reveal their 
essence except by showing them as so many 
dimensions of the spiritual life. The truth, 
says Berdiaeff in Espirit et Realite^ is 
subjective and revolutionary. The ol)je(*ti- 
fication of the spirit is always at the same 
time Socialisation, making it common. 
What the incarnation proposes to us is a 
true society, where there will no more bo 
the object. Similarly, anguish does not 
proceed from the external ; it is not deter- 
mined in a movement of history and is not 
born from social injustice. It is a system, 
like the suffering it discerns. The original 
evil links itself with liberty and not with 
causality. In his book, La Dialectique 
existentielle du divin et de^ Vhumain\ (The 
existential dialectic of the divine and the 
human) Berdiaeff writes: ‘ Liberty is a sign 
of evil as much as of the spirit and it is the 
evil still that destroys the spirit and liberty’. 
And in Esprit et Liberte, ho opens one of 
the Key-thoughts of all his works by 
remarking tliat it is indeed absolutely 
hypocritical to defend an irrational disorder 
(condemning man to hunger, and support a 
social state where there are proletarians 
but the disappearance of the disorder as well 
as of this State is not the solution of the 
spiritual problem. On the contrary, it only 
makes the problem more acute. ‘Marxism 
is not a social but a spiritual Utopia’. We 
return to the same idea. Spiritual life is 
not determined in its form and aspects by 
the movements of history. On the con- 
trary, it is rather history that expresses 
thought by degrading and objectifying the 
diverse dimensions of the spiritual life ! 


The problem of the philosophy of Berdi- 
aefif is that of a new spirituality. His philo- 
sophy being the unity of the philosopher 
and philosophy seeks to unite the study of 
philosophy and prophetism. Perhaps the 
prophets have never achieved their work. 
He himself says in his book La Dialec^ 
tique Erisfeniipllp. (the Existential dialec- 
tic) that wo are wanting in a great work u]) 
to this day, that is a critique of revelation 
as a counterpart to the Kantian critique 
of the pure reason and the practical reason, 
whose object should be to make manifest 
the contribution of man to revelation. This 
latter is indeed two-sided, divine and human. 
The last chapter of Esprit et Realite is 
entitled ‘the new spirituality’ (i^a Spirit- 
ualito nouvelle). The new Spirituality 
refers the world to an internal existence 
which remains always profoundly personal. 
It destroys the phantom of the (collectivity ; 
in other words, it accomplishes a personal 
revolution. ” Isolated salvation is im- 
possible, each taking on Jiimself , the destiny 
of the world. TJie ultimate realisation 
of a person consists in being that which 
he is, that is, in being Spirit. Socialism 
is notliing other than the passage from the 
fact of having some thing to the fact of 
being some one. It is always the Spirit 
wliicJi creates. And if we take philosophy 
as a passive contemplation, we are mista- 
ken. “ Contemplation is an activity of the 
Spirit, a resistance of the man to the ex- 
hausting process of technics, in the wake of 
actuality. . . Contemplation is indeed a move- 
ment of the creative way, one of the 
creative forms”. The movement of the 
philosophy of Berdiaeff is completed when 
the unity of the philosopher and philosophy 
is seen as the prophet. 



MONASTIC LIFE FOR WOMEN 

By ‘Nibmala’ 


Nirmala who prefers to remain incognito here voices forth the 
spiritual hunger and aspirations of numerous women in India, Those 
women who are in earnest about leading a spiritual life feel the immediate 
need of a monastery as their spiritual home vdiieh will not only gire them 
an atmosphere bat shelter them from the inclemencies of social criticism 
and insecurity. How to start such a monastery and where to find the 
finances are problems that are engaging the attention of many educated 
ladies in India today. Hence Nirmala has pitched upon a timely topic^ We 
hare been recently receiving many enquiries from young ladies as also from 
parents lohether the Ramakrislina Mission is conducting any institution 
for women — Sannyasinis, We are not yet in a position to answer them 
in the affirmative. We have great faith in India's power to produce the 
right type of men and women at the right time and we hope and pray that 
a great woman perhaps of the calibre of Sri Sarada Devi v)ill come 
forward to lead these women^as pirants and to string them together into an 
order of Hindu nuns, for their own liberation and for the welfare of the 
world, — Kds^ 


Tn this fast changing world iias the 
woman changed, is a question which Mill 
have to bo answered both in tlio negative 
and affirmative. The mother, tlio sister, 
the wife, these have not ceased to be what 
they were. Their jewels of sweetness, grace, 
affection and tlie Avido feminine licart that 
always 2)rotects continue to adorn tJiem. If 
in some cases tlie lustre of these jewels 
has dimmed a bit, it is only due to usage. 
But y()t there is some (diange in woman. 
Can we after seeing lier in the cockpit, in 
the bar and in the army say that there is 
no change though opportunities have shown 
that tliis change is only a change in the exter- 
nals and that tlie eternal feminine in her re- 
mains unchanged. Human nature changes 
very little says W. R. Inge, ‘ It is childish 
to suppose that such institutions as private 
property, the monogamous family and 
religion which have ti.-.iusands of years of 


tradition, can bo uprooted in a generation. 
The more things change, the more are they 
the same.’ 

The outer changes may come and go. 
The dynamism of the perennial feminine 
must express itself in the accents of time. 
It is death to woman to curb tliat dynamism. 
So then, let it not be thought that tlie neAV 
daring roles she has taken up as conduits for 
her dynamism have changed the essential 
woman in lier. No doubt these have given 
her new looks and a new outlook. She has 
come out into the open with new ambitions 
which can be directed to benign objectives 
both individual and social. 

If one word can hit off the new woman it 
is this : Out-of-rut abundance. She is thirs- 
ting for more freedom, for more opportu- 
nities for all-round development. If she 
doesn’t like to marry and rear up a family 
of children it is not becau e she does not 
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like the pleasures of a married life or the 
thrills of being a mother. She is afraid of 
losing her frcedcjn, hor ()j)pnrUiuities for 
what she thinks to be her growtli and 
development. Many lienee choose tlie 
career of nurses and teachers, not simply 
because it gives them economic indepen- 
dence ; it gives them economic independence 
along with the satisfaction of being a 
mother by proxy. It is an interesting and 
profitable psychological study to analyse the 
ideals and ambitions t!iat actuate these 
new women and to classify tlicm, if tliat is 
possible. The majority of them, lot us not 
worry about statistics, take to j(jbs and a 
career primarily for economic independence 
but always choosing a line that gives them 
some kind of emotional satisfaction. TIkui 
there are tho.se who choose a career that 
gives them opportunities for social work. A 
third section — a small section — is composed 
of those who desire to lead a celibate life, 
with meditation, study and social w'^ork to 
fill up their daily routine. In this article w e 
are concerned with them and their future. 

1 have met a good number of them in 
different provinces of India, but more 
of them in Malabar and Travancore. 
Srimati K., a prominent social - worker of 
Bombay was telling me tlic other day of 
two educated girls from Trichur wdio had 
written to her asking for lier co-operation 
and guidance to start a centre for girls who 
want to devote their life for sadliana and 
social service. Most of whom I have met 
liave not got ver^^ clear ideas about the 
conduct of tlic institution, of gaining finan- 
cial assistance and all that sort of thing. 
But they are in dead earnest and arc ready 
to w^alk through fire to i)rovc their bona- 
fides and to gain their objective. 

All of them have rightly come to tlie 
realization that to start with tJiey must 


have a monastery which will be their spiri- 
tual mother and liomc and tliat it is only 
tlio loftiness of aims, the purity of purpose 
and the ])rostigo of the monastery that will 
shield ill cm against all the inclement 
vvoatlu^r oi social criticism and insecu- 
rity. 

Ami .so almost thc^ first question all of 
them hav^o asked me is whether there is 
any monastery for women anywhere in 
India. I had to answer them in a helpless 
negative. India tliat gave the world the 
idea ot woiiKMuSaimyasius centuries before 
St. Teresa of Avila or the Lady with the 
Lamp wore horn, has not ytit made up her 
mind to start a monastery for women- 
sannyasins. 

Arc we wanting in tradition when there 
are tlie glorious examples of the Sannya- 
sinis of the Upanishadic times, of the 
Buddhistic age and even of modern times 
culminating in the name of Sri Sarada 
Devi, the nun -consort of Sri Ramakrishna ? 
Are we w anting in scri 2 )tural sanction when 
the Smriti of Yama tells us of girls who 
were invested with the sacred thread 
(IJpanayana) and who could teach the 
Vedas and repeat the Savitri mantra. 
Jaimini quotes Badarayana to sliow that 
w oman could 2 >orforin Vcdic saiirificcs and 
from Harita wc gather about Brahma- 
vadinis who imulc intensive study of the 
Vedas after LJ23anayaiia while the majority 
of girls underwent the formality of the 
ceremony shortly before marriage. The 
J^ralimavadinis did not marry but follow’ed 
the ascetic life. Many centuries later Manu 
(Alanusmritl 11, fifi) favoured women’s 
Uj^aiiayana without the reciting of Vcdic 
mantras. 

We Iiave it from Megasthcucs Fragment 
40 where life in India between 050 -325 
B. 0. is depicted that woman arc permitted 
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to share in the ‘ philosophic life * with the 
ascetics on condition that they observed 
sexual continence like them. This is also 
supported by Nearchus and Strabo. [XV. 
C. 718], The Sakya women had the rare 
honour of founding the order of Buddliist 
nuns. The most famous was Mahapajapati 
Gotami, the Buddha’s aunt, Tissa, Mitta, 
Sundari Nanda all of whom attained Arhat- 
ship. But none so near in history and so 
realistic as the personality of Sri Sarada 
Devi. Though as a young girl she was 
married to Sri Ramakrishna she led a per- 
fectly celibate life and rose to heiglits of 
spiritual illumination. She continued tlie 
spiritual ministry of her divine husband. 
Sita and Savitri were reborn in her ; and all 
that was austere and lofty in the spiritual 
tradition of India was reaffirmed in her. 
Sri Sarada Devi marshalled all these to solve 
the problems of the new women, to hold 
out to them the simple yet splendid ex- 
ample of a life of celibacy and God-dedica- 
tion. Gouri-Ma a lady-disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna and a close associate of Sri Sarada 
Devi was yet another blazing example of a 
sannyasini who held aloft the ideal of a 
celibate life devoted to meditation and 
social service. It is very heartening to 
find that the foremost of the sannyasin 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna were encour- 
aging women-aspirants to lead a life of 
celibacy and in deserving cases they initia- 
ted them into Brahinacharya, the first step 
towards Sannyasa, Swami Vivekananda 
had time and again expressed his desire to 
his brother - monks to start a monastery for 
women where they will receive the crown of 
spiritual culture, Sannyasa* 1 have heard it 
from very authentic sources that Swami 
Brahinananda, the first President of the 
Ramakrishna Mission initiated the two 
daughters of a doctor devotee of Bangalore 


into Brahmacharya and these two girls 
remain to this day Brahmacharinis. 

The Ramakrishna Mission as the only 
Hindu institution that enshrines all that is 
best in ancient tradition and in renascent 
Hinduism is just the people to give us the 
lead by lending its name or by starting a 
monastery for women by itself. I am not 
indulging in wishful thinking, but trying to 
look at things with realism and with a view 
to bring things to success. It is all nice to 
quote from scriptures about Brahmavadinis 
and their glorious trail of spiritual minis- 
try. But unless the modern woman- 
aspirants have a monastery to call it their 
spiritual home, an institution to nourish 
their aspirations and to banish all fear of 
insecurity and social stigma nothing is going 
to be achieved. The sense of insecurity, 
the social criticism and the problems of 
the future are much more difficult to get 
over in the case of a lady -aspirant than in 
the case of a male-aspirant. And then 
the occuj^ants of the monastery must find 
occupation for their extra time in some 
socially productive way. All these things 
are solved if an institution with the prestige 
and experience of the Ramakrishna Mission 
makes up its mind to start a monastery for 
women. The Mission’s educational work 
among women and its hospital for expec- 
tant mothers will provide ample economi- 
cally productive opportunities for social 
service to the spiritual aspirants of this 
monastery. Not only that : While it will 
become the refuge of those who are pining 
to get into an institution and to start life, it 
will attract others whose minds are half- 
settled, and whose enthusiasm is chilled 
due to the absence of any suitable organi- 
sation. It would be a great pity if the 
great inspiration trailed by Sri Sarada Devi 
and Gouri-Ma and the wish that never goes 
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untrue of Swami Vivekananda were not to 
take the form of an institution for women- 
Sannyasinis. I couldn’t reply a friend the 
other day when she asked me how Swami 
Prabhavananda of the Ramakrishna centre 
in California could start and run a convent 
for girls there and how there is no such 
monastery in India. 

The Christians liave their numerous insti- 
tutions for nuns and for tliose who desire 
to do social service without becoming nuns. 
The short yet wonderful life and work of 
St. Teresa of A villa is a blazing beacon not 
only for the Christians but for ail women. 
Within a period of ten years slie witJi lier 
very frail health achieved things which it 
would take lives to do. If India, tlie 
glorious land that gave birth to the ideals 
of renunciation and service cannot give 
opportunities for women to live up to those 
high national ideals and to become St. 
Teresas, then to which country sliall we 
look for liglit and guidan(.‘e ? India has got 
great resources in her woman-Saniiyasin- 
material and if tliat potential is not 
explored and developed for individuaTs 
benefit and for world’s good it is a national 
waste. 

An' organisation that will pool together 
such material and train and develop it is a 
great desideratum today. And then the 
seasoned products of that institution will 
man key positions in tlie fields of socially 


ameliorative work for woraen in India. Let 
us hope and pray that institutions like the 
Ramakrishna Mission which have given a 
modern turn to ancient Hindu ideas and 
ideals and are already doing so much 
for women in the fields of education, and 
religion will study this national necessity 
and go forth to answer it. 

Tlie new woman sometimes finds that she 
cannot define her aspirations, cannot discover 
the exact nature of licr hungers and thirsts. 
The monastic life will bo an opportunity 
for self-analysis and self-discovery. She 
will find Iu)w new facets of lier being open 
up and new powers of her personality get 
organised and developed. Monastic life is 
not a negation as many misunderstand it 
to be. It is an affirmation on a higher 
plane ; it is an invitation to a life where 
one brings to one’s tasks of dedication and 
service a new and expanded awareness, 
untiring efforts and holy enthusiasms. For 
centuries India had been Iiolding out the 
promise of this new life to men and women 
alike. Let women who were not having 
tlicir full share of these treasures hitherto 
claim it after deserving it, and let us liope 
that those wlio have progressed along the 
X^ath would give women more and more of 
encouragement and opportunity so that 
slie may come to share with x)rido and 
i^restige tlie crown of S 2 )iritual culture side 
by side with her brother. 


“ Without Shakti (Power) there is no regeneration 
for tlie world. Why is it that our country is tJio weakest 
and tlie most backward of all countries? Because Shakti 
is held in dishonour here. Mother (Sri Sarada Devi) lias 
been born to revive that wonderful Shakti in India ; and 
making her the nucleus, once more will Gargis and Maitreyis be 
born in the world Hence it is her Matli that I want first. 

— Swami Vivekananda 
(frpm a letter of 1894) 



PROGRESS AND RELIGION 

By Anagarika Dharmapbiya 


When the pen of posterity endeavours to 
delineate the principal characteristics qf the 
present age, it will probably write large on 
the pages of history : ‘ It was an ago whicli 
believed in progress From the peasant 
toiling in the fields and the worker labour- 
ing in the factory, to tlie men in whose 
liands rest the destinies of nations and 
empires, almost everyone who is born into 
tliis war-bcwildcrod world believes in tlie 
possil)ility of progress, and not only 
attempts to visualize in imagination a 
society which yields the maximum amount 
of hap])iness to the maximum number of 
people, but also makes strenuous, though 
spasmodic, efibrts to realize it in practice. 
Humanity strains its eyes to discern faint 
on the horizon of the present the first 
glimmerings of the dawn of a future which 
will fiood tlie dark and troubled sky of our 
existence with infinite light. A thousand 
times men have seen, or think they liave 
seen, that light ; but always it proved to be 
‘ the phantom of a false morning and 
when that phantom died the skies seemed 
blacker, the wind colder, the rain heavier, 
than ever before. But as the poet has 
said, ‘ Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast ’, and in spite of a hundred crushing 
frustrations the hope of man’s heart wells 
up perennially in the midst of the desert 
of disappointment and helps imagination 
to make a green oasis tliere. A fow grey 
old folk cannot help casting a “longing, 
lingering look behind ” and find amidst the 
gorgeous mists of the past the golden palace 
of their dreams; but the fresh young folk — 
and we are mostly such to day-dcrive from 
the contemplation « T the ruined grandeur 


of a past culture, civilization or empire 
only a keener appetite and a more eager 
aspiration to build up one grander and more 
enduring in the future. 

• Many think they believe in progress who 
only believe in change. Change is a re- 
arrangement of accidentals ; progress a 
transformation in essentials. Change 
merely staggers round and round in a closed 
circle of existence and sooner or later 
repeats itself ; progress shoots up in an 
ever-expanding spiral and never repeats 
itself. The medium of change is quantity ; 
but the medium of progress is quality. The 
doctrine of change is the doctrine of matter; 
but the doctrine of progress is the doctrine 
of spirit. Change shakes its head in despair 
and mutters, ‘ There is no new thing under 
the sun but progress entlironed on our 
hearts declares ‘ Behold, I make all things 
new 

Although the present generation adheres 
limpet-like to the ship of progress it does 
not adhere to it quite so complacently, 
or with exactly the same firmness of con- 
viction, as did our Victorian forefathers ; 
for experience has in the meantime taught 
us that although we thought wo had 
acquired the bullion of progress we had in 
fact acquired only the tinsel of change. In 
the majority of cases our vaunted progress 
was as artificial as the flowers in a Victorian 
drawing room. The terrors and atrocities 
of the second World War froze the blood 
in the veins of humanity and stilled for a 
few minutes the pulse of hope. In that 
midnight of civilization the dancers un- 
masked and the nations saw each other as 
they really are. It became nakedly obvious 
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that the struggle between man and man, 
class and class, nation and i^ation, between 
one-political or economic ititerest and 
another was as bloody and as brutal as any 
life-and-dcath struggle between wild boasts 
in the jungle. The ideals and aspirations 
of ten thousand years of civilization went 
up like smoke in the flames of conflict. If 
Freudian psycho-analysis stripped the 
mask from the face of the individual 
man, war stripped it from the face of 
collective man. Wc began to question 
ourselves if civilization was native to us, or 
whether it wars an adventitious tinsel trap- 
ping which tlie storms of war miglit sweep 
away. We saw that much which had 
usurped the name of progress was in fact 
only change, and we began to enquire 
among ourselves wliat piogrcss essentially 
was. Multiplication of gadgets, wo found, 
was not progress, neither the raising of the 
standard of living, nor yot any of the 
innumerable amenities and amusements of a 
material civilization. The logic of the events 
of contemporary Iiistory drove us relent- 
lessly to the conclusion that progress docs 
not consist in any rc-arrangeiuent or re- 
adjustment of outward and merely acciden- 
tal things. The world has now learned — or 
at least has been taught — the painful lesson 
that progress is an achievement possible 
solely in the realm of spirit ; and that tliere 
is progress in things material only to the 
extent that they arc so ordered as to 
subserve the wide- winged aspiration of 
the spirit. 

Progress consists primarily in an apoca- 
lypse of spiritual knowledge in perpetually 
recurrent accessions of spiritual strength, in 
tlie ceaseless supervening of new qualities 
ot wisdom and comj)assion upon the old. 
Progress is no more duplication of the i)a,t- 
tern of past existence, however, beautiful 


that may have been ; but it essentially con- 
sists, so tar as the history of man is concer- 
ned, in tlie acluevomcnt of now qualities of 
consciousness and supraconsciousnes and in 
introducing into the texture of existence 
uniquely original elements. From this 
bricl characterization tlie diametrically 
opposite nature of change and progress is to 
be clearly seen. Change deals its cards 
without shuffling the pack ; but progress 
not only shuffles thorn but (to continue the 
inctaplior) introduces from time to time 
entirely new suites tlius extending the 
range, elaborating tlie rules and augment- 
ing the difficulty and interest of the game. 
This conception of progress automatically 
invalidates any appraisal of history in 
general and tlie history of the aehiovoments 
of tlie human race in particular, which con- 
siders it to be merely a reorganization of 
already existent components. The materia- 
list conception of history is too narrow to 
accommodate the ideal of progress. The 
ideal of progress, as distinct from the fact 
of mere change, can bo entertained only in 
company with the conviction that there are 
accessible to liumanity superior levels of 
existence, more refined qualities of con- 
sciousness, wliich cannot be adequately des- 
cribed by terms generalized from the data 
presented by interior orders of experience. 

If we shift our attention from the abstract 
idea or concept of progress to the concrete 
fact of progressing individual or organi- 
zation it will enable us to apprehend more 
quickly and vividly one or two important 
implications of progress. To begin with 
the career of the actually progressing in- 
dividual— tiiat is, ilie fact that he is at all 
able to progress and improve and not 
merely to change- -suggests that there exists 
in liiiu no permanent locus of experience, 
no central and motionless sun of selfhood 
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round which revolve tlie planets of his 
experiences ill various spheres of lieing. The 
achievements of liypcrconscious and supra- 
con^cious states does not merely add to or 
augment the bulk of his individual existence, 
but enters into and so radically transforms it 
that in one sense he is a now individual ; but 
in anotlicr sense ho is not since tlie now indi- 
viduality is a continuation of the old. The 
unity of personality is to be understood to 
consist not in the persistence of an unchang- 
ing and identical locus of experience in the 
midst of a multiplicity of experiences, but in 
the continuity of the series of exxieriences. 
The life of man has been likened, in the 
Buddhist canonical texts, to the flame of a 
candle, which is neither the same as, nor 
yet different from, at the end of the night, 
what it was at the beginning ; but the 
identity of whose earlier and later ])iiascs of 
existence consists rather in tlic maintenance 
of an unbroken continuity between them 
than in the conservation of any permanent 
factor. The same source gives also a second 
illustration. The (jarcer of the progressing 
individual is said to bo similar to the undu- 
latory motionof a wave from one end of the 
ocean to the other. The wave which ebbs 
from the sandy shores of Arabia is said to be 
identical with that which washes the feet of 
the Virgin (Joddess of the Cape Comorin, 
not because it Jias transported from one 
shore to another an identical quantity of 
water but because of the continuity of 
its undulatory motion. This doctrine occu- 
pies a supermediate position between and 
yet above two equally extreme and mutu- 
ally hostile opinions. One of these denies 
the continuity of the series of emperical 
experiences and asserts that one exiierience 
merely succeeds another without their being 
any casual or, in fa; !>, any other kind of con- 
nection between them. The counter-position 


to this advances tlie opinion that there 
persists in the midst of the ceaselessly 
changing flux of experience an unchanging 
locus or subject of experience. Both these 
opinions ramify into the held of ethics 
and bear directly on the belief and action of 
humanity. The first provides the ultimate 
basis on which rest all forms of materialism. 
It supports the contention that this fleeting 
individuality had no existence before birth 
and will have none after death, and that our 
thoughts, words and deeds have no antece- 
dents or consequents other than simply 
material ones and therefore totally lack 
ethical signiQcancc. The opposite view, 
which posits mere adventitious change in 
the xflace of essential progress, is advanced 
in a celebrated sloka of the Gita which 
compares the passage of the “sour' from 
one mortal vciiiclo to another to the dobbing 
of old clothes and the donning of new. The 
Majjha or Mean wdiich occupies a point 
between and yet above these antithetical 
positions lias beem elucidated in the two 
illustrations, of tiie candle and wave, whicli 
have been cited above. It appears to coin- 
cide more exactly with the findings of 
psychology in general and of the most 
modern investigations into the psychology 
of the religion in particular, than any otlier 
explanation of the psycliic experiences of 
humanity. 

Spiritual progress may bo described as a 
perpetual ascent through an unending series 
of “solves". The speed of ascent varies 
in accordance with the intensity and fre- 
quency of the discovery that no self, 
however, true, beautiful or good it may 
be or appear to be, is neither permanent 
nor ultimate. The fact to which, in the early 
dawn of our initial spiritual endeavours, 
wo first awake, is the fact that the body 
is neither the centre nor circumference 
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of our experience, but only a small and 
temporary segment of it. We learn that 
beyond the fire portals of the body stretch 
vast tracts of consciousness and supracons- 
ciousness which only tlie widest sweep 
of the wings of our wisdom and compassion 
can possibly explore. Tlie life of the 
oridinary man consists in the undulation of 
waves of consciouness in all directions over 
the ocean of experiences. But in the course 
of spiritual life the centre of experiences 
rises from plane to plane of being wlnlst 
its circumference sweeps out into ever more 
and more comprehensive circles. A per- 
manent locus of all our experiences is no 
more to be found on the mental or oven 
spiritual levels of experience than it was to 
bo found on the grossly pliysical. Spiritual 
progress ceases when the aspirant imagines 
that lie has attained the terminal point 
of his inquiry. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties w^e have to overcome is that of 
being content wdtli a limited perfection. 
The wave of individuality undulates over 
mass after mass of tlie water of selfliood 
until at last it breaks in a thousand foamy 
fragments on the shores of Nibbjlna. 

The materialist and Atmanist views 
outlined above are, in spite of the fact that 
in one sense they represent opposite poles 
of thought, identical inasmuch as they 
equally invalidate the ideal of progress and 
in fact preclude it altogether. Both agree 
in adhering to the concept of change rather 
than to that of progress ; but differ inas- 
muchas the materialist regards tlie process 
of change as real, whereas the Atmanist 
regards it as unreal. Not only do both these 
extreme views equally issue into the above 
mentioned practical difficulty of negativing 
the ideal of progress but into various theo- 
retical difficulties as w'oll. Materialism as 
philisophy of life is the product either of 


the rationalized earthward trend of a 
naturally sensuous temperament or of 
chronic purblindncss in the psychic sphere. 
Atmanism may be similarly described as 
the rationalized sport of an equally although 
oppositely onesided development of perso- 
nality, Materialism and Atmanism adopt 
essentially the same position, but one adopts 
it at a lower, the otlior at a higher, level of 
experience. These twd temperamental and 
doctrinal extrenu'S hav(^ bei‘.n described by 
the Buddha in the Dhmmnacakkapavariana 
Sutla which is tlie famous First Discourse 
delivered by tlie Lord shortly after his enli- 
ghtenment. The middle way in which 
Buddliist practical spirituality consists is a 
path betw cell and yet above these two extre- 
mes. The same themes of thought are deeply 
woven into the texture of Sri Aurobindo’s 
symphonic mag mm Opus, The. Li/c Divine, 
wherein tliey are characterized as “the mate- 
rialist deniar’ and “the ascetic refusal”, 
respectively. Tim limitations of the materia- 
list standpoint are ] latent to observation. 
Too many million members of the human 
race liave attained to supraphysical states 
of experience for it to be any longer possible 
for the unprejudiced student of Comparative 
Religion and the Psychology of Religion 
to refuse to concede to such states a reality 
at least equal to that of sensuous experience. 
But the limitations of the Atmanist stand- 
point are concealed too deeply in the inner 
recesses of spiritual experiences to bo 
patent to any but the closest scrutiny. By 
regarding the experience of jmre, residual 
selfhood alone as real and by considering 
the process of change as unreal the 
Atmanist attitude becomes inextricably 
entangled in various problems concerning 
the relation between tiiese mutually exclu- 
sive states. WJiy should unreality arise 
in tiie midst of reality ? Why should sudden 
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spasm of pain strike at the heart of bliss ? 
We do not question why the changeless 
should change. But why should it even appear 
to change ? Perhaps the problem will 
be solved only when we cease to view one 
state or experience as substantive to 
another and regard all states or experiences 
whatsoever as entitled to an independent 
evaluation. The criterion of reality adox)ted 
by the Atinanist is a Procrustean bed which 
maims and mars all types of experience 
but that which it regards as ultimate. If 
the value of all types of religious experience 
is to be (jonsorved it is essential that reality 
should bo considered not as a liomogeneity 
but as a harmony. A great modern Indian 
Buddhist scholar and philosopher has pro- 
foundly remarked tliat Sansara and 
Nibbana arc both possibilities in the same 
reality. 

It will no doubt be objected that if no 
state or experience is final and if every one 


of them is to be transcended as soon as 
achieved, then the goal of religious endeav- 
our will be perpetually impossible of attani- 
ment. This objection rests on the assump- 
tion that this goal or objective is a state 
or experience ; whereas it may rather be 
said to consist in the utter cessation of all 
states and experiences. However sesqui^ 
pedalian the attributes of various hyper- 
conscious states or experiences all of them 
are events occuring in the sphere of sansara 
and are consequently subject to the opera- 
tion of the immutable laws of sansara. In 
dependence on causes do tliey arise, persist 
and cease to exist. But in Nibbana, declares 
the Buddha, there remains no trace whatso- 
ever of the five khandhas of which every- 
thing in the universe is but a more or a less 
refined formulation. It is in the achieve- 
ment of that which is beyond existence and 
non-existence that tlie goal of all progress is 
to be found. 


“THE POOR” AND “THE RICH” 

CHRIST, THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE MASS 


Bf/ Hedi Born 


Mrs, Hedi Born is Ihe wife of Max Born, Tail Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University. Slui contributed a thought- provoking 
article entitled, * Following Christ ’ in the January issue of Vedanta 
Kesari last year. The folloiving interesting article we reproduce by kind 


courtesy of the ‘ Friend London,- 

‘‘Yet for your sakes Ho became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might be rich. ” 

II Cor. 8, 9. 

In a world which speaks so much of 
“claims’’ and “interests” of classes, 
nations and races it is well to go back to the 
starting point of such conceptions and to 
examine whether, m the direction in which 


Eds. 

we are now moving, we have not lost^iglit 
of Christ, our guide. 

The vocabulary of our time refers to 
“ capitalism ” and “ socialism. ” Christ’s 
vocabulary contains simply “ the poor ’ 
and “ the rich. ” 

We have got accustomed to lool^ing at 
“the poor” and “the rich” as mcr'^ly 
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social and political distinctions ; Christ 
looked at them as predominantly spiritual 
distinctions. 

We see the poor and the ricli only in 
their relation to one another ; (Jhrist saw 
tliem in their relation to the eternal. 

Wo speak of rights, which means to get 
or keep something; Christ stroke of duties, 
winch means to give something. 

We call the rich the privileged and the 
poor the deprived, measuring meclianically 
by the gold standard ; Christ called the 
poor the privileged and the rich the 
deprived, measuring by tlie spiritual 
measure of love. 

Let us then consider the old and ever 
new problem of tlie poor and the ricli in His 
light, as a predominantly spiritual problem. 

13ut before doing so must refute two 
fundamental misunderstandings of Christ’s 
teaching in this connection. One is that 
‘‘He simply evaded the problem of the 
j ])oor by promising them bliss and plcnl ' 
in a life to come tlie other is that “ by 
asking us to offer the right cheek when 
smitten on tlie left, and to bear our 
cross. He was advocating and promoting 
iudiffcirence towards worngs and injustices.” 

As to the first, Christ made it clear 
that tlio Kingdom of Heaven, where serene 
peace and liappiness reign, was witliin us ; 
and He showed that it was easier for the 
poor to enter it because it was easier for 
men to follow^ Him, namely, to love CJod 
and their neighbour, when their hearts 
were not attached to the things of this 
world. 

As to the second, Christ’s attitude 
towards wrongs and injustices ; it is twofold. 
U'hen He Himself had to suffer, it was 
hearing, but when He saw others suffer, 
it was healing and helping by sharing 
Hib powers. 


Bearing and sliaring are the two 
fundamental efforts asked from a Christian. 

The Individual and the Mass 

lOacli problem is at the same time an 
individual and a mass problem. If I am 
poor or if T am a leper, I suffer individu- 
ally but I am also a challenge or menace to 
others. Neither the individual nor the 
mass can remain indilfcrent without in- 
creased suffering. 

To-day wo are ready to bidicve that mass 
solutions to mass problems can be perfect 
and (^omphite, and that the individual pro- 
blem will settle itself as a consequence of 
the mass solution. 

Is that true ? Can mcchauical solutions 
solv'c the problem of human happiness ? A 
few- years ago I asked a Russian whether 
Russian marriages were on the whole more 
Jiappy now' that they could be divorced by 
a stroke of the pen. Ho ajiswercd : “ Well, 
you see, tlie trouble remains tiiat love does 
not ahvays cease with both partners at the 
same tiiiu^” 

No we can clearly see that there must ho 
in each ease an individual spiritual solution 
together w ith the mass solution. All mass 
solutions have tlieir physical and spiritual 
limits drawoi once for all. But the spirit 
knows of no such limits, and if we think 
tiiat wo can draw final lines ui^ to which we 
have to love and be responsible then we 
know very little about love and respon- 
sibility. 

To turn now to Ciirist’s attitude towards 
the individuol and the mass. Christ advo- 
cated neither organised claims of the poor 
nor forced sharing by the rhth by means of 
imposed taxes. Of both, the rich and the 
poor. He asked a voluntary individual 
effort: of the rich to share and of the 
poor to bear. 
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Representation^* and Relation** 

Jf a big landowner has a lofc of small 
tenants, lie has two ways of dealing with 
them. 

lie can have a factor to collect the rents 
and administer tlio houses without ■ ever 
setting foot in the houses Jiimself. In that 
case liis only connection wdth his tenants is 
indirect representation ; wlietlicr or not 
he be generous, lie is not truly Christian, 
for Christ’s command Love thy neiglibour 
as thyself ” is a direct command wliicli 
cannot be left to a roprosentative. In 
our character as Cliristians we cannot be 
“represented” either towards our neigh- 
bour or towards C^od, Wo can only be 
directly “related,” 

Jiut if the landowner, besides liaving 
a factor, looks after the tenants for Jiimself, 
listens to tln'ir worru^s and shares them 
by lu'lping volunt;uily and personally, 
then Im is a turo Christian, be.uiuso he 
is directly ladated as well as indirectly 
represented. 

Therefore, if we want bo be true 
Christians, w'o must in all our human 
connections seek to consider these two 
ways, and wherever wo lind ourselves 
only represented through an organisation 
we must socle a complementary way of 
direct relation, tliat is to say, a way to 
practise personal love, sympathy and 
understanding in word and elecd and in 
which wc can feel and be made fully 
responsible. 

As ehrist told us, wc liave to keej) 
separate accounts and give to Cicsar wdiat 
is Ciesar’s and to God what is Cod’s. That 
which belongs to Ciusar can be “represented” 
by coins and numbers, but that which 
belongs to Cod, our love to Cod and our 
neighbour, can not be represented, it is a 
direct relationship. 


What we can do and must do is, on the 
one hand, to try and make Ciesar (whether 
a dictator or a Cabinet) roprcsoiit us as 
Christians and not as “haves” and “have 
nots,” and on the other hand to extend 
our direct relations to all our neighbours. 

Who is our neighbour ? 

CJirist answered this question in the 
parable of tJic good Samaritan. He whose 
sufferings we arc witnessing is our neighbour. 

Tiien to-day all the nations are our 
neighbours, for tlio new inventions like 
wireless, aeroplanes and cinemas make us 
witnesses of sufferings and wrongs all over 
the world. 

Now how arc wo as individuals connected 
with these our neighbours ? So far only by 
indirect representation, for example as 
members of a nation through a government. 

'rius repri'.sciitatiou deals mainly with 
1)usiuoss from t!ie p )int of vu'av of ])rotectiii,'; 
and (Icfcnding selfish “interests,” not of 
protecting and defending justice. As a 
coiiscquenee the nations treat one another 
as possible burglars and build tJieir houses 
as strongly as ])ossible. Yet liavo wc Jioty 
heard again and again during tlio rcc(‘iit 
iiiternalional crisis: 

“ But tl)e man-in-thc-str(?et lias notliin,^^ 
against tlic German man in tlie street,” or 

I am vsure the German people (meaning 
tiie individual Germans) do not want War 
cither ? 

We have got new neighbours all over tlic 
world ; our well-being and our suffering 
our progress and our failure are their well- 
being and suffering, their progress and 
failure. Yet we leave everything to in- 
direct representation, to governments and 
committees, and there is no channel 
relate straightw ay the “ men in the street ’ 
and to make their goodwill and sympathy 
and undorstaiiding a power fur goud in tde 
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world. There are millions in every country 
who have no ‘‘ interests,” but the only 
interest of living in peace with everybody. 

As Christians it must bo our concern to 
create a way which relates the “ men in the 
street ” everywhere to each other, and 
voices the feelings of the simple hearts. 

‘‘ Yet for your sakes He became poor that 
ye through His poverty ‘might he ricli^ 
Who is the man in the street ” ? Just a 
human being ; a human being in a religious 
sense, after all the manifold “ attire,” such 
as property, creed, class and nation, which 
distinguishes men on the surface, has fallen 
off. 

It is harder to part with our “ attire ” the 
more we liave of it and our spirit gets 
definitely moulded by it. The rich have a 
long way to go before in spirit they are on 
equal footing with the poor. They have to 
free themselves from the love of beautiful 
and comfortable things while the poor, not 
being equally attached, are instantaneously 
free to love and understand. 

To the poor helping is a most natural 
thing because boAng helped is a natural thing, 
and they help instinctively where they 
can. 

To the rich helping is not a natural thing 
because they have not learned to neeA help, 


and because they can help in many cases 
where they do not do it. They fix an arbi- 
trary limit to their helping and keep an 
invisible balance sheet of their power to 
help and their will to help. 

To-day we as Christians are in desperate 
danger of overlooking what Christ was 
showing us: that the poor are spiritually 
distinct from tlie rich, that they are the 
spiritually privileged and that “ through 
their poverty w^e might be rich.” We 
overlook the fact that the poor have to give, 
not only to get. 

It sounds paradoxical, but when the poor 
arc led only to get things, they lose what 
they have to give. For as soon as they are 
concerned only with the material side of life, 
with making claims, they are turned from 
“ poor ” into mere “ not-ricli ” ; they become 
moulded in the mental form of the rich and 
deprived of their proper spiritual power and 
will become weak as Samson. 

To meet the challenge to Christianity by 
our present world, we must with tlie spiri- 
tual help of the poor, find ways which direct- 
ly relate individuals in all the. nations all 
over the world ; ways for the simple messen- 
gers of love and understanding, whicli every 
single cliild of God can travel on his own 
and with full responsibility feeling that he 
helps to establish God’s peace on earth. 


‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” 


•Jesus Chmst 



THE BUDDHA : THE TEACHER OF 
EFFICIENT RELIGION 

By ‘ Naveena * 


Hinduism and Buddhism are often glibly 
spoken of as life and world - negating reli- 
gions. ]^ub when we glanee at the great 
personalities who lived and preaelied tlie 
principles of tliese religions we realise liow 
baseless is tliat observation A religion which 
gave us the Upanisliads and the (lita, whicli 
gave us bold thinkers like the great Yajna- 
valkya, perfect men like Kama and Krislina, 
perfect Momen like Sita, Savitri and Dama- 
yanti, political sanyasins like Gandhi, 
musician-saints like Tyagaraja cannot be 
an other-worldly religion. A religion that 
produced the marvellous sculx^tures and 
paintings and the temple architecture of 
the Gupta period and tlie paintings of 
the Ajanta and Ellora caves cannot bo a 
world-negating religion. History tells us 
that eleven efficient Republic's functioned 
in India at the time of the Buddha and 
Buddha himself was the Prince of the Hakya 
Kepul)li(\ it is sometliing remarkable that 
tlie Buddlia should give expression to the 
strong points that constitute the democratic 
republic. Ho was so convinced of the 
strong points of tlie Lichtihavi Republic that 
he expressed iiis deliberate opinion tliat it 
was invincible against the attack of a mighty 
king like Ajatasatru. These strong points 
he enumerated as follows : (Wo are quoting 
from Mahaparinibbana SiUia, a Buddhistic 
scripture in Pali) (1) ‘To hold full and 
frequent public assemblies; (2) to meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and 
carry out their under-takings in concord ; 

Honouring the Arhants among them 

and honouring women and not detaining 
them by force or abduction’. We also read of 
the Buddhistic Univt'rsities of Nalanda and 


Taxila wliich attracted numerous students 
and scholars from China and the Middle 
East. So then in addition to the social 
compassion and the huitianistic emphasis 
in which Buddhism abounds, it was also 
the fulfilment of the practical worldly 
wisdom of the Hindus. 

Lot us take a glimpse of the personality 
of the Gautama, the Sakya Muni who came 
to us two thousand and five hundred years 
ago. 

We have it from Sonadanda Suita, the 
words of the Brahmin Sonadanda at a public 
speech : “ Truly sirs, The venerable Gotama, 
is liandsome, pleasant to look upon, inspir- 
ing trust, gifted with great beauty of 
complexion, fair in colour, fine in presence, 
stately to behold. 

He has a pleasant voice and a pleasing 
delivery, gifted with a polite address, dis. 
tinct and not liusky, suitable for making 
clear the matter in hand. 

I 

“ To iiirn people come riglit across the 
country from distant lands to ask questions, 
and he bids all men welcome, is congenial 
and conciliatory, not supercilious, accessil)lo 
to all, not backward in conversation. ” 

Of the Buddha’s control over assemblies, 
of superiority in debate, of his imposing 
daily routine, of his superhuman humility 
and intolerance of praise, we have glowing 
contemporary accounts. When King Ajaba- 
satru, led by his physician, Jivaka, to one 
such assembly prolonged into a full-moon 
night, the Buddha said, “You are playing 
me no tricks, Jivaka ? You are nob 
betraying to my foes? How can it he 
that tlicre should be no sound at all, not a 
sneezic, nor a cough, in so large na 
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assembly, among thousand two liundrod 
and fifty of the brethren/” Looking on 
the assembly seated in silence, calm as a 
clear lake, the King sighed, “ Would that 
my son, Udayi Bhadda, miglit have su(;h 

calm !” 

His life of ministry for nearly half a 
ooatury was a life of strenuous work and 
stern daily discipline. He bcliaved like 
an ordinary monk all through his life. 
“In the days when his reputation stood 
at its highest, and his name was named 
throughout India among the foremost 
names, one might day by day see tliat man, 
before whom kings bowed themselves, 
walking about alinsbowd in liand, through 
streets and alleys from house to Jiousc and 
w ithout uttering any request, witli downcast 
look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of 
food was tlirown into his bowl.” 
(Oldenberg). 

lie was impatient of praise from his owui 
pupils. Once when his favourite pupil, 
Sariputta, burst out, “ Sindi faith iiave I, 
Lord, that metliinks tJiere never was, nor 
wall bo, nor is now any other greater or’ 
wiser than the Blessed One”, tlie Buddha 
replied . to this emotional outburst in his 
usual quiet and humourous manner: ‘'Of 
course, Sariputta, you have known all the 
Buddhas of the past ? ” “No, Lord, ” said 
Sariputta. “ Well, then, you know those 
of the future ? ” “ No, Lord.” “ Then at 

least, you know me and have penetrated 
iny mind thoroughly.” “Not even that, 
Lord.” “Then, why, Sariputta, arc your 
words so grand and bold ? ” 

Great as a man, oven greater w^as his 
teaching. His first Sermon on the Middle 
Lath condensed the whole of Indian wisdom 
iuid showed to the world how the life of 
spirit can be lived efficiently and 
boldly. The spiritual values by their vqjy 


nature are so different from the values of 
the material world that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to incarnate them in daily life. 
Even wlicn tlioy are incarnated it is natural 
that lifoi would lose its invigorating touch 
witJi tlie w orld. Buddha iS/r/y this difficulty 
and taught the Eightfold Path, of Right, 
aspirations. Rigid conduct, Right effort etc. 
lie know that these arc the channels 
through wdiich one can bring down the 
Walters of the spirit to irrigate the arid 
tracts of life, 

“There anj two extremes” the Blessed 
One tauglit, “ which he wlio has gone forth 
ouglit not to follow — habitual devotion on 
the one hand to tlio passions, to the 
pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble 
unprofitable, fit only for the worldly-minded; 
and iiabitual devotion, on tlie other hand, 
to sclf-mortilication, whicli is painful, 
ignoble, unprolitablc. There is a ^Middle 
Path discovered by the Tathagata — a path 
w'liich opens tlie eyes, and bestows under- 
standing, wliich loads to peace, to insight, 
to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily, 
it is tliis Ariyaii Eightfold Path ; that is to 
say : Right views, Right Aspirations, Right 
Speech, Rigid conduct. Rigid mode of 
livelihood, Right effort, Right Mindfulness, 
and Right Rapture, ” 

In tliis wonderful doctrine of the Middle 
path the Enlightened One has summarised 
the teachings of the Upanishads and the 
Gita and anticipated the Confucian philo- 
sopliy of the Golden Mean on which 
Cliincse pliilosophy has built itself. 
“ Even in this world, they achieve the 
summit of religious iOxpericncc ”, says the 
Gita, “who reach the Golden Mean, the 
Samf/avasiha^ the state of equilibrium 
and bliss. And what is the nature of that 
state? The Gitacliarya answers: “Tho 
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Yoga of Divine communion or the Samya^ 
vastha is not for the one who indulges in too 
much drink or food ; nor for tlie one who 
sleeps too much nor too little. It is for the one 
who treads the Middle Path between surfeit 
and mortification, in food, recreation and 
movements.” When one discovers the 
central harmony of one’s being through 
this Middle path, one realises the supreme. 
This is the same as the teaching of Con- 
fucius, the Chineses philosopher, “When 
our true central Self and harmony are 
realised”, he says, “the universe then 
becomes a cosmos and all things attain 
their full growth and development. Our 
central self or moral being is the great basis 
of existence, and harmony or moral order 
is the universal law of the world ”. 

How to get at this Middle path? The 
Buddha answers : By taking to tlie Eight- 
fold Path in all Earnestness. Earnestness 
is a word, which is the favourite of the 
Hindu Scriptures. They use the word, 
Sraddha. “The man is built of sraddha'\ 
says the Oita “ and as one’s sraddhii i?, so 
becomes he Earnestness is the path of 
immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness the 
path of death, declares the Buddhist 


scripture, the Dhammapada. “ Those who 
are in earnest do not die, those who are 
thoughtless are as if dead already. Havin^l 
understood this clearly, those who are 
advanced in earnestness delight in earnest; 
ness, and rejoice in the knowledge of the 
elect.” This is why the Buddha condemnj^, 
want of earnestness, inadvertance, idleness- 
as the most heinous sins. The Buddha recog 
nised no God. His was the God of Self-effort. 
His was the path of ethics and morality 
of Right living and conduct already referred 
to Thus in his religion at the touch of the 
Spirit, life blossoms into noble endeavours 
and noble aspirations, into right conduct 
and right activity. Here is a religion that' 
satisfies the rational modern temperament 
which tests religion at the efficiency counter. 
Here is an inspiring gospel that appeals to 
the modern man by its emphasis of the 
Golden Mean, by the philosophy of tlio 
Half-and-half, as Lin Yutang beautifully 
puts it. The Light of Asia which ushered 
into the world this religion has yet to 
illumine many dark corners of India itself. 
Before India can teach the ‘ Word and the 
Way ’ to the world, she has to learn ii 
herself. 


“The fragrance of flowers is not wafted against 
the wind. The fragrance of sandal, incense or Jasmine, 
docs not go against the wind. 

The fragrance of virtue is wafted even against the 
wind. The good man’s fragrance spreads in all direetions.” 


-Dhammapada. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SEX AUEOBINDO; LIGHTS ON THE 
TEACHINGS: By Ski T. V. Kai’ali Sas- 
TRY. Sri Aukobindo Lihkary, 361^, P:si la- 
NADK, Madras-1. Pages: 165. Prick: 

‘ Es. 2-8-0. 

Wo hiive horo ii collection of brilliant studios on 
the pei-sonality and tlio idiiloaophy of Sii Aurobindo. 
The studies are mainly intended to present the 
integral character of Sii Aurohindo’s realisations 
and his intdlectual formulatiojis of it. Sri Auro- 
bindo *s outlook, tlio authoi' jioints out, is something 
entirely now in tlio history of Fndian philosophy. 
It does not follow the ancient Indian schools of 
thought 'eitl 10 r in the structure of its tliought or 
in the way of life pointi'd out for those who wish 
to follow his outlook, 

Sri Ka))ali Saatri iioints out that the main 
strands of Bi*i Aurobindo’a philosophy can Ijo 
analysed and resolved to the other schixila of 
Indian tliought and the novelty in liia pliiloso]>hy 
reduced to nidi and void. Tlu‘. newness in his 
philosophy is not that it is not indebtc’d to the 
older ayaterna of thought, but tliat it is an entirely 
now organization of old ])rinciphs, an organization, 
whicli gives to the iN’hole, philosophy a now turn 
and tjavour. Sri Aurobindo, wo are told, has 
diaontangled some of the basic concepts of the 
Vedas from the obscure darkness of tradition and 
has intepreted them rightly, in their original sense 
in whicli it was intended to bo understood by the 
Vedic seers. At this distance of time ive are unable 
to decide who has understood the Vkidic soera in 
full. But it is within our powers to lind out the 
lognea} tonability of this now interpretation, and 
how far it satislies our reason inui’o than the older 
schools, 

•The whole of the structure of Sri Aurobindo’a 
philosophy is r.iiscd on the liasic conception of the 
One Absolute Brahman, who at the same time, iroin 
lower stand [loint is called Satchidananda, As such 
philosophy advocated is monism puro and 
But ovory monistic school of thought has 


to reckon with the i>rohlc.m of evil, or more 
precisely the problem of Samsara or the world. If 
the Absolute is beyond all change, then the world 
of tlu^ sense s could not have sprung from it, nor 
can it ]>i^ a part of thti Absolute. We are unable 
to iindcvstiind how the Ultimate) Reality do(>s not 
lose its Ahsoluto cliaracte;!* into the i’('.al multiplicity 
into which it hj-ealcs. The inhere)iit contradiction 
liotween the Al)aolute and woild is bridged by 
other Cide^goiies such as Tintli, Ceinscwusness, 
Bupermind, Ovormind ttc. But this has not 
exiilained tlie prohle'ui. If these cate'gories are 
elilleremt froiri Batchidaiianda, then dualism is inevit- 
ables The Ahsoluto in Bii Aiirobindo’s view, we are 
tejlel, doe s not lose an ieita of its status by becom- 
ing the world and that the Ahsoluto includes, in 
(RU) sweep ))e)th being and hecomiug. In order not 
to saei’ilieo the monism wo are told that the 
AhseAuto is not affected h\' the ehauge.s takhig 
place in it. Tl\us the changes are h'ss void than 
the Absolutes This is Sankani’s pejsitiou Sankara 
sa\'S that tlu^re'. is tio change in the Absolute and 
\\hate)ve)i' change we attribute te) it is due) to Igno- 
I'anco whicli canneit he exi>laine'd. Instead of 
imporiiiig se\er.d other catjigejrios, Sankara boldly 
faces the (jueistiem and [joints out the limitatiem of 
reason to solve this i)ro])leau. l^lvil, accoi'ding to 
Sri Aim)bindo is nece'ssary for the onward march 
of the soul. The (luestie)n hero is meiro liasic: the 
eiuestion is about the necessity of evolution itself, 
Sri Auroliindo’s theory of evil fails to satisfy one 
steeped in the Adwaita of Sankara. Sri Vui’o- 
liindo’s pliilo3o[)hy, we may add here, is more 
akin te) Visishtadivaita them Adwaita. In Sri 
Eamariuja’s system tlio Al)Soluto is ceinceivcd of as 
an organic unity of Nature, Soul and God. Sri 
Aurobindo ’s system inclines to tliis view. 

The Chapter on Integral Yoga and Physical 
Immortality is interesting hocaiise it givt s a rather 
curious interpretation of Physical Immortality. 
Physical immortality, according to Sri Kapali 
Saatri. is not to be understood ua the soul encasing 
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a single physical body for goologiciil ages. We 
attain physical immortality, when oar body is 
made a fit channel for the inllow of the Divine, 
oven in this life. This is in no way ditferont from 
the ancient Jivaninnkti ideal whicli lays down that 
liberation is i)ossiblo even in this oaidihly oxistonco. 
Nor did Jivanrnukti according to the older school 
imply any radical renunciation of all activities ; 
rather it meant a life of active service and 
sympathy. 

The chapter on Spliota is a penetrating study of 
the Indian conception of the Logos. The last 
essay Para Prakritir Jivabhuta ” is in defence of 
Sri Aurobindo’o interpretation of certain Gita 
slokas. Wo hoj^o that in the near future Sri 
Kapali Scistii will bring out a study defining cloaily 
the philosophy of Sri Aurolnndo vls-a-vls the 
Adwaitavada of Sri Sankara, 

The got u]) of the book maintains the liigii 
standard to Auro])i)ido Publications. 

SONGS PKOM THE SOUIj: Bv Aniuja- 

KAN. AMIYA LIKRAKY, CALCUTTA, SllYAM 

Bazaar, Pages 188. Price: Rs. 2/-. 

“Sharp as tlio edge of a razor’’ tliat was how 
the Upanishads described the path to liberation. 
Spiritual life is not often smooth sailing. There is 
the stress and strain of doubt and desixjndency 


alternating with poroids of bright hope and promise. 
But we are not to give in under any circumstances 
whatsoever. Our meditations should be a per- 
pectual exhortation to ourselves to stick to the 
path and our prayers sliould be to the Mother 
Divine to strengthen us in our endeavour. The 
‘ Songs from the soul * of Anilbaiun refiocts such a 
process. It reveals the intimate thoughts of an 
earnest seeker after truth. There is a ring of 
sincerity thoughout the book. We recommend it 
to all sincere asiarants to spiritual life. The book 
is neat in its printing and get-up. 

THYAGARAJA : By B. V. P. The Banga- 
lore Printing & Puklishing Co., Ltd., 
Banalcre City. Pages 70. Price : Rs. 3/-. 

Tliig is a sconaiicj of Sjiint Thyagaraja’s life, 
in Iwiiglisli. The author no doulit has mastered 
the art of screen play writing. But would 
utter one word of caution : in doiacbing the lif(i of a 
groat spiritual poi’soniiliby lik(3 Tliyagaraja on the 
sci-oeii — wo should not sacrilico the spiiitual 
of his life for more dramatic oiToct. The play 
under review fails t(j bring before our mind the 
superb grandeur of liis personality. Anyway tii(3 
book indicates that Thyagaraja’s^ life can ))o fully 
exploited the screen. Tlio price is rather tu*: 
higli for such a small Ijook. 


“ Always remember this : There is no sin except 
when you injure another.” 


■SwAMi Ramakbishnananda 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


OPENING OF A NEW WARD AT THE 
RAMAKRTSHNA IMTSSION HOME OF 
SERVICl^:, BANARAS 

The iorty-sovGTith anniveraavy of tho Rama- 
krishna Mission Homo of Sendee at Banai-aa and 
tlie opening ceremony of the Biren Dutt memorial 
Outdoor Dispensary Building of tlio Women section 
of the Scvaslirama were held on the 3rd October, 
1948 at 6 P. ^r. in tho Sovaahram premiaea before 
a distinguished gathering of tlio elite of the town* 
Tho Hon’ble Sid Chandra Bhanu Gupta, Minister 
for Hoaltli and Civil Supplies, U. P., presided over 
the function and performed the opening ceremony 
of tlie said Building, Tlio meeting opened with a 
song and the Secretary read tho Annual Report foi- 
tho year 1947, showing tlio financial position of 
tho Institution and tho work done during the year. 
Tn tho Indoor General Hospital, tho total number 
of cases admitted during tlio year was 2439 and 
the total number of now patients treated at tho 
outdoor Dispensaries of tho Homo of Service was 
89,907 and tho total number of repeated casts was 
2,20,855. Taking together tho figures of both tlio 
dispensaries the daily average attendance was 
851*4, and the total numbor of Siu’gical cases 
during, the year was 1539. Besides, special out- 
door relief was given to 683 persons in various 
forms during the year under ropori. As for 
finances, tho total receipt for the year w^ro Rs. 
87,584/0/1 1 and tho oxpondituro Rs. l,03,734/0/c« 
The meeting was then addressed by Pandit Krishna 
Chandra Sarma and Mr. Rohit IMehta, General 
Secretary of tho Theosophical Society in India. 
The president Mr. C. B. Gupta in bis learned Pre- 
sidential address expressed his heartfelt joy and 
satisfaction at tho work built up by this Home of 
Horvice during these forty seven yearn and highly 
appreciated the unremitting toil of its devoted 
workers as also the spirit of renunciation and 
service wliich form the very keynote of the activities 
of this organisation. He drew tho pointed at- 
tention of the people to certain pressing require- 


ments of tho 

of immediate pccuniavy assistantJG lu Cliable its 
management to carry on theii* humanitarian works 
with greater efficiency. Tn conclusion ho feelingly 
appealed to his countrymen to come forward to 
extend their unstinted financial suppori to this 
useful institutum which is one of tho biggest in 


India, and himsGf sliowcd the w'ay by promising a 
munificent donation of Rs. 3,000/- for this Home 
of Soi'vice. 


Swami Tejasanauda proposed a vote of thanks. 


RURAP BHAJANA ACTIVITIES IN 
MADRAS IMIESTDENCY 

Swauii Vivokananda made it clear once for all 
that religion w^iis tlu^ life perennial and forte of India. 
And this was exactly w'hy any real good to India 
could ho done only by freeing her religion h*om its 
ago old accretions and then working in all 
necessary directions tliroiigli that enfranchised 
j’oligion. Tdioro is niither a trilling in India which 
is bonciith the consideration of her religion, 
proj)orly undti'stood, nor any ‘ big job’ which could 
ho above its scope. Kortunatoly for her, India 
seems to ho waking up to tho necessity of applying 
this truth in tho life of her masses. Recently tliere 
had been activities in the Madras Presidency 
which will ])rovo the truth of tho above 
statement. 

Assisted by the kind co-operation and help of tho 
Madras Government, Swami Sarvajnananda of 
Ramakrishna Mission, was woi’king for the last 
one year in this direction in tlio form of organising 
rural Bhiijana Parties in tlie villages of this 
Presidency. Pptil now^ such parties have been 
organised in hfty three villages in tho districts 
of Madiua, Ramnad, Trichy, Coimbatore and 
Chingleput. 

It may be interesting to know how* tho actual 
functioning of a Bhajana party begins in a village 
and then continues. Tho village is first cleansed 
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by tlie villagei’s through co-operative efforts. ^lon, 
women, cliildren and all, after taking baths, 
gather before a local temple. The Ganulastmiba 
being lighted the puja is performed and thou 
follou^s a bhajana. Led hy tlio (lomdafitamha, 
the whole party then moves on in pix^cession, distri- 
Initing vibhuti and tulasi pmsadam to everyone 
on tlieway, halting befoi'e eacli house when the 
ladies of the liouso Ining little oil for tlio laini) 
and some coins as Kanilika, When the procession 
retui’us to its starting place after tlio perauibu- 
lations, simple i)opiilar discourccs follow ou 
sjinitation, hygiene, agriculture and I'oligion. 

In those villages where tlie bhajana pai tica liave 
been organised, the villagers Irivc lieen presented 
witli a Sruti l)Ox, one (lanidastavihat five l)ig 
pictures, a i)air of talains, a tambalatattu, and the 
retiuisitos of woi’ship. Afonetary help also l]a\'e 
beeji given to some \ illug(S for the construction of 
a small temple. 

The villagers keep ai)art a day in a ^veolv for tlio 
Ijhajana. Now that all the temi)les are open to 
all, these bhajanas have been a source of a rail and 
liitlii‘r-to unknonm insiaration and an i?ic(uitive to 
good and noble life to the villagers. The 1 larijans 
and the non-IIaiijans walk shoulder to shoulder, 
sing full-throated, smear tlieir foiv 'heads witli 
vibhuti, partake of tulasi prasadam, and listen to 
the discources with tlie same tirdoui*. They return 
homo with sometliin[( new in their hearts. Two 


l^oints of great importance are revealed to one 
who sees through such a bhajana. Firstly, that 
‘don’t touchism’ is fading aw^ay fast in India. 
Secondly, it brings home to one’s mind the truth of 
the saying of Sii Eamakiishna which means that 
we cannoh olditevato caste by coercion or force. It; 
is only hy becoming tlio devotees of God that wo 
can outgrow' caste. In otiior w'ords to pull do\vn caste 
means i)ulling out the scum of a soar prematurely. 
That the simple unlettor(xl lUiisses should bo so 
keen a])out tlieir owui culture is also remarkable. 
Sound tliougli it may like ti-iiism, they really want 
wliat is g(X)d for them, tlioy even almost know 
what is good for them ; only conditions must be 
kept favourable and the lire burning. Now that 
Swami Sarvajnananda, who w'as tlio life-force of this 
work, lias been called away to another centre of 
woi’k, we make an e.'iiiK'st appeal to the Govorn- 
ment of Madras to see that necessary stojis are 
taken in this direction. Wlion there is total prohi* 
hition in Madras, it is necessary to make sus- 
ttiined ('Ilort to help the mass-mind to function 
constructively and progressively. And hero is a 
leaven. 

Thanks are certainly due to the managements of 
tlioso tein])lc9 that donat(id for the cause, the I lari* 
jan Seva Sangham of Aladura, the Bharati Ilosti'l 
of Dindigul ; the Harijan Hosted of Aruppukkottai 
and tliose indhiduals wdio holiiod in starting the 
bhajana activities and are still devoting tluir 
energies for the continuation of the work. 


The Birthday of Sri Sarada Devi, Tlie Holy Mother 
falls on Wednesday, the 22nd December 1948. 
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Everybody laughed. And why not? It 
was so amusing a eight. A little girl of sdven 
she was at that time. Gadadhar, her hus- 
band, had come to his father-in-law’s house 
for the second time. Nobody had told her 
how she was to serve her husband for she 
was too young for that. But she came 
all the same, carrying perhaps a larger 
pitcher of water than she could properly 
manage, and washed the feet of her young 
husband with those two little hands. She 
then began to fan him, presumably with an 
embroidered fan of saffron fringes pur- 
chased at the spring fair. Perhaps the pet 
oat of hers, who knew her through and 
through, did not understand this particular 
peculiar behaviour of her playmate. 

So common to look at, in fact she was a 
strange girl. Her father used to revere her 
as if she was really the Mother Divine 
descending on earth for sport. There was a 
great famine there once — and you know 
famines are so traditional in Bengal. People- 
striken, famished and hungry, used to flock 
to their house. They had their previous 


year’s reserve stock of rice, Ramachandra, 
her father, would prepare pitcher-fuUs of 
Khichuri with rice and black-gram. He 
ordered that all who came for food and 
inmates as well should partake of that 
khichuri. Only for Sarada ho kept a sepa- 
rate arrangement. He won’t and couldn’t 
offer that coarse stuff to his Sarada. 
Her mother Shyamasundari would often 
look at her face with bewildered gaze and 
ask in astonishment, ‘‘Mother, who are 
you ? How are you related to mo ? Have 
I been able to recognize you?” And she 
would drag on> “ Would to God that I may 
have you as my daughter again in my next 
life.” “Why dragging me again?”, the 
daughter would cut across. Yet the mother 
would persist, “ May I achieve you and you 
alone, again.” Mind you, all this at the 
age of five. 

Was it ail due to the natural affection 
of parents for a daughter, so nice and 
useful 1"because she often got the fodder 
for cows standing in neck-deep water, or 
carried the lunch to the fields for the toilers. 
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or picked the corns from tlie fields when 
insects ravaged the harvest ? Which parent 
won*t be so deeply attached to such a useful 
daughter? This attachment and affection 
may be natural, but how do you explain 
this awe? 

If we cannot explain this awe, we cannot 
also explain what happened next — her 
marriage at the age of five. The element of 
strangeness is not in the age of the marriage, 
for it was so common in those days. It is 
in the way in which she was chosen as a bride. 
Gadadhar of Kamarpukur was already 
known for his unbalanced mind. His mad- 
ness after God was tliought to be a disease. 
And marriage was prescribed as a psycholo- 
gical treatment. His widowed mother and 
the elder brother busied themselves searcJiiiig 
for a suitable bride. But in those days a Hindu 
marriage was more complex than one finds 
it today. Heavenly bodies, it was thought, 
had a large part to play in this eartlily 
marriage. Then clans, lines and so many 
other considerations wore there. Chandra- 
mani and Rameswar were exasperated, be- 
cause they thought they were to arrange all 
things secretly without the knowledge of 
Gadadhar. Gadadhar, on tlie other hand, 
know all their secret plans and was very 
much amused. When they failed in their 
attempts, Gadadhar came to their help. One 
day he told them in an abstracted mood, so 
natural in him, “It is useless to try here 
and there. Go to Jayarambati and there, 
in the house of Ramachandra Mukherjee, 
you will find the bride providentially 
reserved.’* They actually found it so. 
Another funny incident had happened 


previous to this. During a bha]ana at Hri- 
day’s house there was a large gathering' of 
men and women. Gadadhar was one of the 
audience. After the bhajana was over and 
light vein prevailed among the audience 
one lady asked the child on her lap, “ My 
darling, among those assembled hero whom 
would you like to have as your husband V 
The little thing raised both her arms and 
pointed to Gadadhar. It was Sarada, then 
a baby of two years. 

It was in the season when dates ripen that 
Sarada came for the first time to her 
husband’s house. She was only five and 
naturally her joy was great when she, along 
with other kiddies of the village, picked the 
ripened dates which had fallen on the 
ground. She was really gay and proud- 
Proud, because her mother-in-law had deco, 
rated her profusely with ornaments. But 
they were borrowed ornaments— borrowed 
from the rich neighbour. When time came 
for returning the ornaments, Gadadliar’s 
mother was so sad and did not know how to 
de-decorate her dear daughter - in - law. 
Gadadhar said, “ Never mind. I shall do 
the job for you.” Actually ho did it most 
deftly when she was asleep. When the girl 
discovered that the ornaments had been re- 
moved from her person, she wept bitterly. 
With soppy eyes Chandramani drew her 
near and consoled, “ My darling, don’t you 
weep, how many beautiful ornaments my 
Gadai will got you afterwards.”* The 
uncle of the bride who had come to see her, 
was upset at this and as a mark of protest 
he took away the girl to her father’s house. 
Gadadhar comforted his mother with a 


* It may be mentioned here that perhaps in remembrance of his mother’s assurance 
Sri Ramaknshna afterwards actually presented her some beautiful ornaments. Of course he did not 
pay for them from h i pocket for the simple reason that be bad no pocket itself* Hriday paid for 
the ornaments. 
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smile saying, “Don’t you worry, mother. 
Forsooth, whatever else they may do, they 
just cannot annul the marriage.” 

One wave of madness was instrumental in 
bringing Gadadhar from Dakshineswar t3 
Kamarpukur and the marriage took place. 
Another greater wave of madness in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life was responsible for bring- 
ing Sri Saradamani from Jayarambati to 
Dakshineswar. The two strange souls stood 
face to face — one intoxicated in God, the 
Reality, another maddened with the anxiety 
for her husband, the God. What did they 
look for in each other’s eyes? From lier 
out of the way village she liad heard many 
a fabricated tale of Sri Ramakrishna’s lu, 
nacy. Her sufferings were great. She 
could not share it with anybody. She could 
not stand her husband being made a topic 
for discussion. Neither could she believe 
til at he had actually run mad as those 
widows spoke near the wellside. How could 
lie ? Had he not been so good and splendid 
when she last saw her ? For such a man to 
run mad — fools ! Then God knows. Even 
if it could be so what for was she there ? 
She spent days and niglits devoid of peace 
— and there came a time w lieii she pooled 
together courage by botli her hands and 
took one of the greatest decisions of her 
life. The eighteen years’ young maiden, 
who liad never walked a long distance, de- 
cided to foot out the eighty miles — a three 
days’ walk for a strong man — an arduous 
pilgrimage to the shrine of her mad husband' 
The way was nob safe. She know there were 
highway men. Nothing daunted her. On 
the way she got fewer from exhaustion and 
had strange visitations of a exquisitely 
beautiful black girl who told her that she 
Was her sister from Dakshineswar. As she 
entered the temple garden of Dakshineswar 
dragging her weary limbs, probably her 


heart quivered — who knew what was in 
store for her ? She looked neither this side 
nor tliat but entered the Master’s room 
with modest steps like an empress wdio knew 
her empire. Her companions had gone to 
other quarters where Sri Ramakrishna’s 
mother was staying. It could have been in 
keeping with traditional decorum for her to 
follow them But she did not follow them. 
Her anxiety surmounted all other considera- 
tions. Peril aps it was untimely ; perhaps 
Sri Ramakrishna stood up from his small 
bedstead in amazement, for was it not 
a coming without notice ? He had of 
course no difficulty in recognising her 
though she had c ome very much changed in 
physique. Ho received her in groat honour 
granting her the fullest dignity of the right- 
ful wife. Ho spread a mat on the floor and 
asked her to take her seat. He did not 
make any secret of his anxiety, when look- 
ing into her face he found that she was sick. 
He called for the elector and arranged for 
prompt treatment. With a slight tinge of 
pique in his voice he said, “You have come. 
Would that my Mathur were a\ive 1” He felt 
concerned about her comforts. But it was 
a great relief for Sarada. 8Iio saw^ her 
husband and found him saner than the 
sanest. What more did she want ? 

Tliis union so sweet was in fact walking 
on razor's edge. But with wdiat easc^ they 
did it ! One day in great privacy Sri R.una- 
krishna asked Sri Saradamani, “Toll mo the 
truth of your heart, have you come to drag 
me down to the path of samsara?” Forth- 
with came the reply unique in the iiistory 
of women, “No. Why on earth should I 
drag you down to the path of samsara ? I am 
here to help you in your chosen path.” Hero 
is the glimpse of the real Sarada. It is no 
borrowed light. It is the Light itself. That 
primeval sin of Eve was, os it were, thus 
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requited by one of her sex after so many 
centuries. The prestige which Sri Sarada- 
mani conferred on the entire womanhood 
by this act of supreme renunciation has yet 
to be understood and assumed by the 
womenfolk of the world. This was not only 
a great event in the lives of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri Sarada Devi. Correctly understood 
it is one of the greatest events of human 
history. This was virtually and literally 
opening the gates of liberation for the mil- 
lions. Sri Ramakrishna could not have 
been the Kapdla-mochana that he is, unless 
Sri Saradamani had been the Holy Mother 
that she is. Think for instance, what would 
have happened if Sri Ramakrishna were to 
turn an ordinary house-holder 1 There was no 
law under the sun which could have barred 
Sri Sarada from claiming her right accord- 
ing to dharma. But how very easily she 
transcended the urge of becoming the 
mother of a few, for was she nob the Mother 
of all ? Thus in one sense Sri Ramakrishna 
is the gift of Sri Sarada to liumanifcy. Here 
we havoSakti crystallized and concretized 
into Purity itself, which is another name for 
the Absolute. Mark you what she told Sri 
Ramakrishna, “I am here to help you in 
your chosen path.” Sri Ramakrishna him- 
self acknowledged his indebtedness to her in 
the following words, “Had she not been so 
pure, who knows whether I might not have 
lost my self-control through her indu- 
cement.” They shared the same bed for 
eight months continually and discovered 
themselves and each other in their essential 
immaculate purity and divinity. One day 
while massaging her husband’s feet, Sri 
Sarada asked him a straight question, “How 
do you look upon me ?” And the reply was 
a floodlight which showed up Sri Sarada in 
her true proportions and without which we 
bad but little clue to understand this lady of 


bewildering commonplaceness. He said, 
“ The Mother, who is in the temple, is the 
same as the one that gave birth to this 
body and is living at present in the Nahabat 
(referring to his mother), and it is she 
again who is massaging my feet. In truth 
I always see you as the Anandamayi 
Herself. ” 

At once the world will put the old 
question : “ What is the proof that Sri 
Ramakrishna actually saw her like that ? ” 
In the Sodasi Puja Sri Ramakrishna wor- 
shipped Sri Saradamani Devi as the Divine 
Mother Herself according to the Tantric 
injunctions. The invocations addressed 
to Her during the Puja was, “ 0 Divine 
Mother, the Eternal Virgin, the mistress 
of all power and the abode of all beauty, 
deign to unlock for me the gate of 
perfection.” At the end of the Puja the 
worshipper resigned himself completely to 
the Divine Mother and in a supreme act of 
consecration offered the Deity manifest be- 
fore him, the fruit of his austerities, his 
rosary, himself and everything that was 
his. Tile worship was terminated with the 
uttering of the following mantra, “0 
Goddess, I prostrate myself before Thee, 
again and again before Thee, the Eternal 
Consort of Siva, the three-eyed one, the 
golden hued, the indwelling spirit of all, 
the giver of refuge, the accomplisher of 
every end and the most auspicious of all 
objects. ” 

This act of worship, unique in its 
character, had profound significance in the 
lives of both the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped. As far as Sri Saradadevi is 
concerned, we find her here as the recipient 
of the fruits of the austerities and the 
sadhanas of the God-man, her husband. 
Who could have had the strength to receive 
those fruits unless she was Sakti herself ^ | 
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And with what ease she did it ! Her confu- 
sing outward ordinariness won’t allow man 
to understand this. It was only long after 
Sri Ramakrishna had i^assed away that 
she quietly manifested her power in gradually 
(.‘onsolidating the life work of her husband 
and by becoming the veritable means 
of liberation for many a fumbling soul. 

But even after all these she remained the 
modest simple wife of her husband always 
looking up to him for guidance in life mid 
always serving liim with meticulous precision. 
Service to tlie Master was her only ambition 
and passion in life. In tlioso high days of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual ministrations 
when streams of people would break in 
athirst in the room of Sri Ramakrishna at 
Dakshineswar, and the Master, in his hyper- 
eagcrncss to lielp man out, would lose all 
sense of time and health, she it was wlio, 
making licrself the cajitive of the concert, 
room, looked after him witli wisdom and 
devotion without which that divinely 
fragile frame W'ould not luavc lasted in 
this earthy earth. Sri llaraakrislina, in 
Jiis turn, always looked upon Ju'r in great 
reverence — sometimes like the husband 
protecting his wife from errors, sometimes 
like a child depending on its motlier but 
always fully conscious of her iimate 
divinity, so mucli so, that he often seemed 
to fear lest this ‘ wild liird ’ (as lie charac- 
terised her sometimes) sliould break away 
from the cage, due to tlic intensity of 
the consciousness of her innate divinity, and 
have a plunge in the blue. Sometimes when 
the lady devotees would encircle Sri Rama- 
krishna to have a draught from his illu- 
mination, Saradamani wanild also take tJic 
fancy of playing the devotee and would 
take a seat among them. But while lis- 
tening she would sometimes fall asleep. 
The ladies, would say, “ Ah shame ! to fall 


asleep at this time instead of listening to 
his priceless w'ords!”, and try to wake 
her up. Sri Ramakrishna w^ould prevent 
them flaying “ Don’t you wake her up. Is 
it for nothing tliat she has fallen asleep ? If 
she had heard these words, perhaps she 
w^ould not be hero anymore. Slie will 
straight soar aw\ay.” 

It W’as not for the mortals to rccogiiiso 
this shrouded divinity. Perhaps this w\a 3 
w'liy Sri Ramakrisima often spoke in so 
many words about it so that men might 
liavc an opportunity of knowing her and 
reaping the benefit tlicroof. He once said 
to (k)lap Ma, ‘‘She is the incarnation of 
Saraswati (the w isdoin aspect of tlie Divine 
Mother). 8lie is born to bestow knowledge 
on others. She had hidden her beauty lost 
people should look upon her with impure 
eyes and thus commit sin.” Once when Sri 
Latu Maharaj (Swami Adbliutananda) was 
meditating under the Pam^havati, Sri Rama- 
krishna, who was passing by the way, 
stopped near him ami said, You fool, She' 
w'lami you avo meditating upon is just 
preparing bread at tlm Nahabau.” (.He 
jucaiit Sri Sarada Dtdd engaged in cooking.) 
An afflicted lady came one day to Sri Rama- 
krisluia with the solicitations that he should 
w ith liis spiritual powers cure one of her 
mvar relatives who had made his character 
uiiclca.n and had tlius caused misery in tJio 
family. Sri Ramakrisima took pity upon 
tlie lady and pointing to her the Holy 
Mother’s room said, *•' TJicrc resides a lady, 
({o to her. She knows the cure for it. 
Your heart’s desire V ill be fulfilled. What do 
1 know ? She is far above me.” The Holy 
Mother first took it as a huge joke from 
the king of fun that her liusband was, and 
sent her back to the Master telling her that 
she knew nothing of the sort and that it 
was Sri Ramakrishna who knew everything. 
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Sri Ramakrislma sent her back to the Holy 
Mother and the wJiolo process was repeated 
several times. Ultimately the Holy Mother 
took pity upon the lady and fulfilled her 
prayer. 

Witli wliat an unique eye Sri Ramakrislma 
used to look upon liis wife is manifest in the 
following incident. One evening when Sri 
Ramakrishna was lying on his bed, the 
Holy Mother came to his room with his 
food. Witlnmt opening his eyes Sri Rama- 
krishna said, Close tlie door when you 
leave.” “ Yes, liere I am closing the door ”, 
replied the Holy Mother. Hearing lier voice 
Sri Ramakrislma shot up in acute anxiety, 
‘‘0 it is you. I thought it was Lakshmi. 
Excuse me please.” Next morning Sri 
Ramakrishna came to the Holy Mother 
at Nahabat and said with much repentance 
in his voice, ** Do you see, thinking all the 
time as to why should I have spoken to 
you in such a harsh way I Jiad Jio sleep 
last night ”^. The extent of estimation in 
which Sri Ramakrishna used to hold Sri 
Saradamani is patent here. 

The mother that slio was the 1 loly Motlier 
would sometimes give away things without 
reserve, Oneday after she had distributed 
away a large quantity of fruits and sweets, 
Sri Ramakrishna appeared on the scene 
and expressing slight disapproval in the 
matter remarked, ‘‘If you spend at this 
rate, how are things to go on? ” At this the 
Holy Mother, wlio seemed to have been a 
little piqued left the place. Tliis was 
enough to make Sri Ramakrishna run to 


Ramlal and implore, “ 0 Ramlai, 0 Ram- 
lal go soon and pacify your aunt. If slie 
gets angry everything will be undone.” 

Sri Ramakrishna himself boro testimony 
to the Holy Mother’s natural spirit of re- 
nunciation. We have already known about 
her exalted renunciation of ‘ lust ’. Her 
renunciation of ‘ gold ’ was also equally 
complete. The following are the words of 
Sri Ramakrishna : ‘ When the Marwari 

devotee Lakshminarayana wanted to present 
me with ten thousand rupees I felt as if my 
head was being sawn through. I prayed, 

“ Mother, after such a length of time you 
have come to tempt me again.” In order to | 
test the trend of her mind I said to her, 

“ Well, he wants to present me this money. 

I have refused it and he wants to give it to 
you. Why don’t you accept it ? ” Her 
immediate reply was, “ It is impossible, for 
.my acceptance will be the same as yours. 

It will have to bo spent in your service, and 
you will be the virtual owner of it. People 
respect you because of your renunciation. 

8o we cannot accept tlie money on any 
account.” I heaved a sigh of relief.’ This 
spirit of renunciation was always equally 
aflame in her and often caused her much 
suffering for want of money. In fact she 
was as leonine as her husband in point of 
renunciation. Trailokya, the grandson of 
Rani Rasmani used to donate an amount 
of rupees seven towards the expenses of tlio 
Holy Mother. After Sri Raraakrishnas 
passing away the ofheers of the estate of 
Trailokyanath made a clique and stopped 


The cause of Sri Eamakrishmi’s repentance may be explained thus : The English ‘ word ’ Yew in 
used equally for supoiioi's, cmiuuIs and juniors. Put not so the Bengali synonym for the word. It talu H 
three diireront foi-its, apnl, tnuii and tiU and the application is determined by the position of one perscii 
in relation to tlio other. Even the verb takes special forms accordingly. The form of the imperati^o 
wliich Sri Bamakrishn.. addressed to the Holy Mother could only bo applied' properly to juniors or 
chums and not to one hold in respect. This was the reason of Sri Bamakiishna’s repentance. 
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the payment of the amount. In conside- 
ration of her extreme poverty and helpless- 
ness Swami Vivekananda made repeated 
appeals to the temple authorities requesting 
them to continue the payment. The Holy 
Mother who was then at Brindavan coming 
to know of this through some one’s letter 
remarked, “ Let them stop, if they have 
stopped. Such unique Thakur himself has 
left, what need of money have I anymore.” 
At one time after the passing away of Sri 
Bamakrishna, her pecuniary wants were so 
acute that she had to walk miles from Bur- 
dwan to Kamarpukur because she had no 
money to pay for a cart. That tlie Holy 
Mother had not the wherewithal to salt lier 
rice with was known even to the the direct 
disciples of Sri Bamakrishna only after 
a considerable time. It is no figure of 
speech. She had actually to take blank rice 
without even salt. But slie did not ask for 
help. Was she not tlio wife of Sri Bama- 
krislma ? Had he not taught her never 
never to show the palm of her hand to any, 
body asking for anything ? Such was tlie 
stuff of which she was made. 

Sympathetic understanding of the defects 
in others’ character was one of tlie predo- 
minant traits of her character. She regu- 
larly practised not seeing defects in others 
and ultimately she reached the perfection in 
this divine art of seeing the good alone. It 
could be said that she lost the capacity of 
seeing the evil. This was also the secret 
of her oceanic love and sympathy for all 
and sundry. Here is an instance. One day 
as the Holy Mother was bringing the Mas- 
ter’s plate of food, she found a lady stand- 
ing near the Master’s room. She hurriedly 
came near and begged to be allowed to carry 
the Master’s plate of food that day. The 
Holy Mother gladly handed over the plaet 
to her. Afterwards when the lady had left 


and tlie Holy Motlicr A'as fanning the Mas- 
ter during the meal lie told her that he 
found it very difficult to take tliat food as 
the woman wlio carried it was not pure in 
life. The Holy Mother admitted that she 
knew about it, and requested the Master to 
take his food somehow that day. When 
slie was thus appealing to him he asked her 
to give him the word that she would never 
hand over his food to anybody in future. 
At this tlie Holy Mother laid aside the fan 
and with folded liands said, “ Excuse me 
Lord, tliat I cannot, for if anyone wants 
anything of me I feel I must grant it. But 
anyway I sliall try my best to carry your 
food myself.” Sri Bamakrishna at once 
understood the nobility of her outlook and 
said notliing more on tli(^ subj(u;t. He con- 
tinued his meal talking joyously with her on 
various subjects. 

With the advance of age this sympathy 
came to bo the very essence of her character. 
None was refused -“Siiiners, lunatics, idiots, 
criminals and oiitcastos. Slie became the 
surest shelter for all. Slie would assert with 
that fire of conviction which is Truth itself, 
“ I am the Mother of all. I am the mother 
of the good. 1 am tiio mother of the bad 
too.” Even if any serious defect of one’s 
character would ho pointed out to her, 
she would reply with perplexing calmness, 
“ If my children smear themselves with 
dust, it remains for me, their motlicr, to 
remove the dust from tlieir person and take 
them on my lap.” That cranky daughter 
of mad mother, Badhu, whom she brought 
up with the best of attention, care and love, 
proved to be her crucifixion. The nature 
of her suffering could be well discerned from 
the incident narrated below: Badhu was 
almost invalidated after giving birth to a 
child. Even after six months of her coni» 
finement she was unable to walk. In order 
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to get rid of this 'weakness she made a 
habit of t.'iking opium. Gradually both 
opium and weakness came to bo her delibe- 
rate diseases. The Holy Mother herself 
was not keeping good health at that time. 
When one morning the Holy Mother was 
dressing vegetables Radliu came with her 
dogged importunities for more opium. In 
order to wean her out of this ruinous hypo- 
chondriasis the Holy Mother told her in a 
mild rebuke, “ How is that Radhi, why 
don’t you stand up now ? How long could 
we drag on in tliis way? Whence so much 
money will come ? ” In a frenzy of stupid 
anger Radliu picked up a big brii^jal, and 
with all tlie might that opium is, threw 
it right on the back of the Mother. The place 
swelled up immediately. While gasping 
for breath the Holy Mother folded lier 
palms in prayer, “ Lord, please excuse her 
offence. She is a child.’’ Then she took 
the dust of her own feet as a mark of her 
blessings and placing her hand on Radliu’s 
head spoke in supreme pardon, ‘‘Radhi? 
the Master himself never addressed a harsli 
w^ord to this body, and you are subjecting 
it to so much pain and suffering. How 
could you understand where I belong ! ” 

Her sympathies embraced all species of 
life. When the two crows which would 
regularly come to disturb her noon rest, did 
not turn up one day to tlieir duties, in great 
tenderness she would enquire in a soft 
soliloquy “Why the dear two have not turned 
up today? ” 

But the life-line of her being was her love 
for her husband — the beloved, the Guru, her 
God. This love was the motive force which 
forged her entire personality. When at Brin- 
dfivan she would exclaim in some precious 
expressive moods, “ I am Radha Herself.” 
But this was not her usual mood. By nature 
taciturn^ calm, sedate and perfectly self. 


controlled, she would rarely express her 
love with words. Yet if anyone inadver- 
tently touched this tenor of her being, she 
would suffer the deepest pain and won’t 
know any rest before she could rediscover 
for herself that her love for her husband 
and her husband’s love for her was the one 
fact beyond all the other facts of the world. 
When Sri Ramakrishna contacted his last 
illness ; the devotees took him to Calcutta 
for proper treatment. The Holy Mother had 
to continue to live at Daksliineswar before 
suitable arrangements could be made for 
her there. During this time one day while 
chatting Golap Ma told Yogen Ma, ‘‘ You 
see Yogen, I daresay the Master lias gone 
away to Calcutta because he is angry with 
tlie Holy Mother.” Having heard of this 
from Yogen Ma the Holy Mother broke into 
torrents of tears. Slie rushed to Calcutta 
to the Master’s bedside and asked him in 
plain pitifulness, “ Toll me if you have 
come away getting angry with mo.” ^‘No!” 
said Sri Ramakrishna in great astonishment, 
“ Who on earth could tell you like that ? ”, 
“ Golap said so.”, the Holy Mother repliorl. 
“ Ah me ! She has made you weep telling 
all these nonsense ! She does not know who 
you are. Let her come. I shall see to it.” 
Thus pacified the Holy Mother went bade 
to Daksliineswar. Afterwards when Golap 
came, the Master scolded her severely, 
“Golap, what this arrant nonsense ! Why did 
you speak thus and make her weep ? Don’t 
you know who she is ? Go immediately and 
ask pardon of her.” The Holy Mother 
simply laughed and storked her on the back 
thrice when Golap came to seek pardon of 
her. 

This love for her husband took the 
manifestation of her austere renunciation 
of ^ lust and gold ’ on the one hand, and the 
ever intelligent and eager service on the 
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other. She became what was * renunciation 
and service'. In one sense, she, the love 
for the Lord, and she, the love of 
the Lord, is the resumh of Sri Rama- 
krishna's life and the consummation of it. 
She is the philosophy antliropomorphized of 
the Mission that boars the name of her 
Master. ‘Renunciation and Service', 
which is the creed of the Mission is also the 
soul of it, for in another sense it is the love 
for the Lord, the immanent, and love of the 
Lord, the Absolute. She was prema itself, 
the mellow^ crystallization of Jnana. 

It was just easy for her to give away her 
life for the Master. During the last illness of 
the Master wlien all treatment had failed the 
Holy Mother decided to seek divine inter- 
vention. She went to tlie temple of Siva at 
Tarakeswar and lay before the Deity two 
days without food and drink, supplicating 
for divine remedy for the Master’s illness. 

‘ During the night of the second day ’, she 
said referring to tliis incident, ‘ [ was 
startled to hear a sound. It w as as if some 
one was breaking a pile of earthen pot with 
one blow. I woke up from my torpor and 
tlie idea flashed in my mind, “ Who is 
liusband and who is wife? Who is my 
relative in this world ? Why am I about to 
kill myself ? ” All my attachment for the 
Master disappeared. My mind was filled 
with utter renunciation. I groped through 
darkness and sprinkled my face with holy 
water from the pit at the back of the temple. 
I also drank a little water as my throat was 
parched with thirst. I felt refershed* The 
next morning I came to Cossipore garden. 
No sooner did the Master see mo than he 
asked, “ Well, did you get anything? Well 
everything is unreal. Isn’t it ?” ’ 

Perhaps Sri Ramakrishna had now found 
her prepared for the greater union, which 
was in other words her widowhood Very 
3 


casually he transferred the entire responsi- 
bility to lier shoulders. He told her point, 
blank, “ Am I to do everything ? ” “ What 
can T do? I am a mere woman.”, she 
replied in exquisite modesty. “ No that 
w^on’t do.”, Sri Ramakrishna w^ould assert, 
“It is not my burden alone. It is your 
responsibility too.” “ These people of Cal. 
cutta are wallowing in darkness. You must 
take care of them.” “I have done but 
little bit. You will have to do more.” 

Yet when Sri Ramakrislina actually went 
‘ from this room to that,* in his own words, 

‘ this room’ became so dark. It seemed the 
source itself of all light had vanished. 
Life did not seem w'orth living. In these 
darkest of moments, brightest of the reali- 
sations was granted. When, acc^ording to 
the Hindu tradition of widowhood, the Holy 
Mother was about to remove the bracelets 
from her hands, tlie Master appeared be- 
fore her in a vision and clasping her both 
hands told cntHLitingly, “ What are you 
doing? Is it that I have gone anywliere ? I 
have merely gone from this room to that, as 
it were.” Again at J^rindavaii where she had 
gone for a pilgrimage just after the Maha. 
Samadhi of Sri Ramakrishna the same vision 
reappeared. Appearing before her tlio 
Master told, “ Don’t you remove your 
bracelets. She wdiose husband is Krishna 
Himself can never become a widow.” Even 
with all these the vacuum created in Jier life 
by Sri Ramakrislma’s disappearance was so 
acutely opi)ressive that at times a secret 
desire to quit this body would creep into 
her mind and possess it. At such times 
Sri Ramakrishna would invariably grant 
her a vision and say, “No. You must 
remain here. There is yet much to be done." 
In her after life the Holy Mother had 
occasion to acknowledge, “Yes, there was 
so much to be done.'^ 
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But how to live, engaged in what ? How 
to bear tliis Ji aim ting loneliness of this 
wayside village? This life of interminable 
inhaling and exhaling, this world of dust 
and straw, tliis monotony of days and 
nights and again days and nights — ah Lord, 
what a horrible bondage it is! This captive 
of vacant moments would then be possessed 
with a dream for her * dream children 
whom she knew because they were her 
children, yet knew not because they were 
of the ‘ stuff of which dreams are made of \ 
Long back in her fond days when she know 
nothing of the world she had through the 
persuasion of some worldly wise ( I ) friend 
asked Sri Ramakrishna if they were 
to have to have a child for the sake of 
Dliarma. It was like a child’s innocent 
asking for a toy. Sri Ramakrishna had 
laughed and said, why she should have 
only one, she was to have so many that she 
would run mad because of their calling her 
‘Mother,’ * Mother’ ! Now again Sri Rama- 
krishna told her the same thing, “Why 
are you feeling lonely, I have left you so 
many gems of sons (meaning his direct 
disciples) and in time myriads will call you, 

‘ Mother ! ’, ‘ Mother ! During the thirty 
four years she lived on earth after 
the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, she 
found herself addressed and worshipped by 
millions as the Divine Mother Herself. 

As soon as the pall of bereavement was 
removed from her mind, she became con- 
scious of the responsibilities the Master had 
conferred on her. Silently, unostentatiously 
but surely, she took up the work where 
the Master had left it and imperceptibly 
moulded the destiny of the Order which 
bears her husband’^ name. Not that she 
formulated rules for the guidance of the 
Math and Mission, She was the very 


sustainer of that intelligence which conceived 
the perpetuation of the Master’s love for 
humanity in the way which took the form 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. 
Hers was as silent a sadhana as that of the 
mother earth who takes up a seed in all 
tenderness and through wink-less toil brings 
it to the realisation of its potential. The 
world knew the power and might of Swami 
Vivekananda and his worthy brother disci- 
ples, but little did it know as to who was 
the sustainer of that tremendous spiritual 
voltage which Sri Ramakrishna had released 
in the world. It was the Holy Mother who 
absorbed that power in her person and cana- 
lised it in multifarious effective ways. The 
consolidation of Sri Ramakrishna’s life-work 
was her work for humanity. Swami Vive- 
kananda liad to wait for her sanction before 
he could take the w^orld by storm. It is she 
who piloted the work from an unknown 
corner of the world. Discerning eyes can 
find her definite finger prints in the mould 
of Sri Ramakrislina Math and Mission, 
Many of the important decisions were taken 
only after she had nodded* yes’. For in 
the eyes of the children of Sri Ramakrishna 
she was now the Mother cum the Master. 
For them the disappearance of Sri Ramakri- 
shna from the world meant the reappear- 
ance of Sri Ramakrishna in the Holy 
Mother. If this Mission is the bodily form 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother is the 
soul of it, for, is not the Master and the 
Mother the Eternal One ? 

See what a queer freakish fancy it is ! In 
a fantastic mood Sri Ramakrishna had told 
the Holy Mother that he was to come again 
and therefore she too. But it will be a 
strange coming. The Holy Mother will 
have a hubble-bubble in her hand, and a 
broken earthen vessel will be there in 
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the hand of the Master. Perhaps the eternal road rolling infinitely under their 
cooking will be done in a broken pan. (God feet. 

knows who will be their associates - those Would to God wo may not by pass this 
homeless who pitch their patchy tents in the quaint couple when perchance in some 
outskirts of the cities?). They would unusual dusky evening wo meet them on 
walk, walk and walk, on and on — the some out of the w ay dusty way, 

ETHICAL VALUES IN THE UPANISHADS 

By Prof. V. A. Tyagarajan 


In a book entitled ‘ In tlie Path of 
Mahatma GandhV the author George Gatlin 
brings the strange charge that the Hindu 
view of life is lacking in ethical values, that 
it does not give a clear guidance to life and 
that its concept of God is amoral. Wo shall 
see how unfounded these charges are. 

The lowest motive of conduct is the 
hedonistic. It is akin to that animal 
awareness which makes a cow to advance 
towards a bundle of grass, and to retreat 
from impending danger. But the Upani^ 
shads do not take life at the animal level 
but at the human. According to the Upani- 
shads the distinction between the good 
and the pleasant is the basis of all ethics. 
‘‘ Both good and pleasant approach man; 
the wise one discriminates the two having 
examined them well. The wise man prefers 
the good to the jdcasant, but the fool 
chooses the pleasant through avarice and 
attachment.'’ 

Ethical values are based upon choice, and 
choice implies freedom. Man is free to 
choose what is bad, but he is not free 
morally from the consequences of that 
choice. In a sense both good and bad bind 
the Purusha, but it is the choice of the 
pleasant as against the good that makes the 
chooser lose the goal of life. This point of 
view is distinctly brought out in the choice 


of Nachiketas. In view of the close relation, 
ship existing between character and choice, 
between action and thought, the subtle 
basis of action, the Upanishads point out 
that neither those who have not refrained 
from wickedness, nor the unrestrained, nor 
the unmeditative nor those with unpacified 
minds can realise either the glorious nature 
of the soul or the nature of God. The soul 
is regarded as the controller of the senses, 
body and mind, and a person with un- 
restrained senses is said to bo devoid of 
understanding. Such a person is said to be 
impure, and of him it is said that ho never 
attains tlic goal of life. 

The heedless pursuit of pleasure is the 
snare of death. It is the renunciation of 
such lieedless pleasure, or of what is merely 
•pleasant in ai>pearance, that constitutes in 
ethi(;al matters tlie distinction between igno- 
rance and knowledge. Brahman, that 
subtle principle becomes in effect the soul of 
Dharma and the goal of all penances Tiiat 
is why purity and immortality are identical; 
the attaining of Brahman is consistent only 
with the attainhig of tlic self-sovereignty of 
the moral self which alone abundantly 
endows one with peace. The good life is 
measured not in terms of pleasure but of 
happiness, and such happiness grows in 
units of hundred as life progresses from the 
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pursuit of pleasure to renunciation ; from 
renunciation to action, and from action to 
realisation. 

In so far as the realisation of life’s value 
becomes life’s highest duty, the Upanishads 
say, Never fail to pay heed to perform- 
ance of duty. Do not be careless about 
what is proper and good. Be not negligent 
of well-being.” These ethical concepts have 
the force of the categorical imperative. 
They call upon us to practise what is right 
and proper as ordained by scripture rules 
and by one’s own reflexion. The path of 
virtue is not a lone journey. The seeker 
after the good life can always remember 
how the ancients behaved, and mark also 
how the others do now. Ethical problems 
arise when the spirit faces the cross-roads 
of life. That is why the Upanishads say, 
“Should there arise any uncertainty regard- 
ing your acts, or doubt in respect of your 
conduct in life, you would rule yourself 
exactly in the same manner as tlie Brahma- 
nas who are able to judge imparLiall}^, who 
are experienced, independent, gentle, and 
intent on the law who happen to bo present 
there would act in regard to sucli matters.” 
This concept of the living guidance is repea- 
ted elsewhere in slightly different words. 
“Conduct yourself on the model of those 
cautious, experienced, independent gentle 
Brahmanas, who are interested in the law 
and who happen to be present there. One 
should rule oneself in life in the manner 
stated. After having understood, one must 
act continuously in the w^ay taught above 
till the last, and never otherwise.” 

These Scripture -ordained duties are 
variously given as ‘penance, abstinence and 
faith’, or ‘austerity, faith and knowledge’, 
or ‘austerity, continence and faith.’ What- 
ever be the order in which they are given 
they contain certain basic directives to the 


seeker after the good life. “Speak the 
truth, follow the prescribed conduct. Be 
not heedless about the solemn recitation of 
scriptures.” The emphasis is always on the 
renown that issues from righteous conduct, 
on the effulgence that is born of sacred 
wisdom. The soul, it is said, is carried up 
on the wings of virtuous deeds, and these 
virtuous deeds are consistent only with 
austerity, continence and faith. The stress 
is over upon the primal virtues. We see 
how the Upanishads say again and again, 
“Only the truthful win, not the untruthful. 
By truth is laid out the divine path along 
which the sages free from desires ascend to 
the supreme abode of the True.” The 
converse of this proposition is stated equally 
clearly and in unambiguous terms: “The 
Self is not gained by men of weak spirit, 
nor by the careless, nor by those practising 
improper austerities. But wise men who 
strive with vigour, attention and propriety, 
attain union with Brahman.” That is wliy 
again it is said that the science of Brahman 
is to be imparted to one whose mind is 
tranquil and senses are controlled. 

The Upanisliads are not interested in an 
academic discussion of virtue, nor are tliey 
interested in problems of casuistry. Their 
aim is practical, but they go behind tlic 
mere deed to the taming of the motives of 
action. To take an instance, they say, 
“Let gifts be made according to one’s 
fortune, with modesty and fear, and 
friendly feeling when gifts are offered.” 
We are also told, “ Never give an unwilling 
gift.” The Upanishads do not hold out 
any reward in proportion to one’s distaste 
of virtue. The original distinction between 
the good and the pleasant is by itself 
sufficient to point out that when a good 
deed is performed with a view to get some- 
thing pleasant out of it, it becomes by that 
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very fact the choice of the lesser good as 
against the greater. All that the Upani^ 
shads say is, “Only performing Scripture- 
ordained works should one desire to live a 
hundred years. Thus and in no other way 
can you be free from the taint of eVil 
deeds, as long as you are fond of your 
human life.’* What they say is that 
austerity, restraint and dedicated work 
are the foundations of the saving knowledge 
of the Upanishads. 

There is no morality apart from God, 
because the universe is not outside God. 
All tliat the Upanishads hold out in 
exchange for the disinterested doing of one’s 
duty is that lie who follows truth shall bo 
established in Brahman which is the highest 
truth. That is why it is said, “Verily, he 
who knows it (Upanishad) thus, destroys 
sin and is established in Brahman, the 
boundless, the highest and the blissful”. 
We tlierefore see how baseless the charge 
against Hinduism is that it represents a 
flight from action and that its conception 
of God is amoral. On the other hand it 
asserts the value of disinterested action and 
says, “When all the desires that dwell in 
the licart are destroyed, then the mortal 
becomes immortal and he attains Bralnnan 
even here. ” Hindu etliics aims at making 
man stainless so that ho may attain 


supreme unity. The Upanishads say, 
“ When impurities dwindle, the ascetics 
see Him witliin themselves.” Thus in the 
last resort righteousness and awareness of 
God become identical. That is why it is 
said, “When the understanding becomes 
calm and refined, one’s whole being is 
purified ; and then engaged in meditation, 
one realises Him, the Absolute.” 

Ethical values, in short, form tlie means 
of realising the immanent self-luminous 
soul. Hence too the significance of the 
prayer to the Eternal Being who punishes 
all breaches of the law that Ho may endow 
us with good thoughts. The calm and 
blissful Self which roots out terror and sin 
is regarded as a gift of the .1 jord, and one 
cannot make a greater use of it than by 
becoming one’s own inner controller to 
become free from sorrows and desires 
and be enabled to gain the great muktiy to 
realise the great Lord. He who denies life’s 
values becomes a denying spirit. Therefore 
let George Gatlin think again, and let him 
not assert in vain that Hinduism fails to 
seek the Light. Whatever Gatlin might say, 
let us say with the seers of the Upanishads, 
“ Aviravir rne edhi ”, “ Light ! Make thyself 
visible to me,” and let that manifestation 
take the form of the continuous practice 
of Dayay Dana and Dama. 


“He who is able to renounce all for 
His sake is a living God.” 


—The Holy Mothbb^ 



INDIAN THOUGHT; PAST AND FUTURE* 

By Dr. P. T. Raju, m.a., Ph.d. 


My first duty is to thank the Executive 
Committee of the Oriental Conference for 
their having done me the honour of electing 
mo as the president of the Section of Philo- 
sophy and Religion. But the rosponsiblifcy 
that goes with the honour has, for me, 
become the heavier, since the place selected 
for this session is the place where some of 
the greatest leaders of Indian thought had 
their abode. The sacred names of Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya are associated with 
Mithila ; and there was none wlio had 
deeper realisation of the Brahman than the 
former and a greater exponent of the same 
than the latter. Buddha was born not 
very far from the place. With Mithila 
is associated the name of Kumarila, one of 
the greatest champions of Hinduism as 
against Buddhism ; and this country is still 
a stronghold of Purvaraimamsa, as evidenc- 
ed by the groat work on the subject by the 
late Mahamaliopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha. In Vedanta, Wacliaspati Misra’s 
Bhamati is the basis of one of the main 
schools of the Advaita. Mithila is again the 
birth place of the New Nyaya, Gangesa’s 
Tattvachmtamani being its standard text. I 
am referring only to a few of the outstanding 
names in Indian Philosophy, that are dear 
to Mithila, and to remember which is the 
proud privilege of every student of the 
subject. It is unnecessary to attempt to 
exhaust the list for showing what a sublime 
philosophical atmosphere prevailed in this 
place. The royal patronage which the 
philosophers of Mithila obtained since the 


time of Janaka has been an envied tradition 
up till now. 

Before proceeding further, it is our duty, 
though sad, to remember the names of 
scholars whom, since the last session of the 
Conference, our subject has lost. The first 
among these ought to bo that of Dr. T. R: 
Chintamani, who presided over this section 
only at the last session. Though meagre in 
body, ho was substantial in scholarship, and 
edited and published many useful philoso- 
phical works. Vedic j)Jiiiosopliy has lost 
one of its exponents in the death of 
Mahamaliopadhyaya Madhusudan Jha of 
Jaipur. That great writer of Indian 
aestlietics. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy is 
no more. Buddliism is deprived of one of its 
best exponents by tlio death of B. M Barua. 

More serious than these losses is the 
danger that is threatening everything cul- 
tural including Indian Philosophy. Tlie 
communal frenzy, wliich is so often vanda- 
listic, is putting us in mind of the days 
when i^hilosophical and religious works had 
to be saved by burying underground. 
Though safer methods, thanks to modern 
scientific developments, . of hiding such 
things are now found, yet the necessity for 
such preservation results in deplorable loss 
to scholarship and understanding, and a 
new Sayana may have to be born to explain 
the things hidden. Let us hope that in tliis 
matter, history will not repeat itself in its 
cruel entirety. We have no estimate as 
yet how much Indian Philosophy has lost in 
Kashmir and the Western Punjab. 


* Delivered as the presidential address to the Section of Pliilosophy and Religion at The All India 
Oriental Conference, 1948, held at Darbhanga. 
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It has been the practice generally in the 
Oriental Conference for the sectional presi- 
dent to review the work done in his subject 
since the previous session. I am following 
the practice, not with the idea of exhausting 
the list of publications, but only with that 
of showing the kind of interest which 
scholars are now evincing iiV Indian thought. 
We are passing through a period of paper 
and printing difficulties, which have badly 
affected the publication of works, parti- 
cularly of cultural and philosophical interest. 
For the same reason, the concerned journals 
are not able to bring to the notice of 
scholars published works as quickly as they 
used to do before tlie w\ar. In tlieso circums- 
tances and also due to oversight, if I am 
not able to refer to all tiie published work 
since October 1940, when this conference 
met at Nagpur, it should not bo construed 
tliat the works not referred to are of 
less value for me. Further, there are limits 
to luimaii abilities as well as to addresses 
like tlie preset one. 

Mahamahoi>adhyaya Professsor P. V. 
Kane has brought out Vol. Ill of liis O^yns 
Magnum, History of the Dharmasastra, His 
work would be the foundation for future 
writers on Indian eth ics. In art and aesthe- 
tics, the works of Ananda K. Coomara 
swamy. Figures of Speech and Figures of 
Thought (Luzac & Co.) and The Bel ig ions 
Basis of the Forms of Indian Society, Indian 
Culture and Influence^ Fast and West 
(Orientalia, New York), deserve special 
notice. K. 8. Rama swamy 8astrl’s The 
Indian Concept of the Beautiful is aftothcr 
scliolarly attempt on the subject. Indian 
psychology has, for a long time, been 
a neglected subject, and little attempt 
has been made to present it as a whole 
with its peculiar viewpoint, Swami Akhila- 


nanda’s Hindu Psychology with an Introduc- 
tion by one of the well-known psychologists, 
G. W. AUporb, (Advaita Ashram, 4 Wel- 
lington Lane, Calcutta) marks a good 
beginning. The Adyar Library is continuing 
to earn tlie gratitude of Indian scholars 
by publishing ancient Sanscrit texts like 
Sphotavada of Nagesa Bhatta (edited by V. 
Krishnamacharya) The same has published 
Professor P. N. Srinivasachari’s The Wisdom 
of the IJpanishads, in which the author trios 
to show that if the Oita and the Brahma- 
sulras are more in accord with Ramanuja’s 
teacliing than that of Sankara, the Upani- 
shads, on which the two are based, should 
be in similar accord, and not, as Thibaut 
maintains, more in accord with the teach- 
ings of Sankara than those of Ramanuja j 
and Arthur liobson’s Look at Your Karma^ 
in which the author accepts the Buddhist 
meaning of karma. Another Sanscrit work 
that deserves mention now is Bhedavidya^ 
vilasa of Vijayindra Tirtlia (Parimala Pub- 
lishing House, Nanjaiigud, Mysore State). 
The Madras University has. published 
Slokavartika with Jayainisra’s commentary 
(edited by Dr. C. Kuuhaii Raja.) k very 
useful work written in Sanscrit on the 
Advaita is Advaitahsharamalika (Kamakoti 
Pibha Sthauam , Kumbhakouam) containing 
some fifty-one essays in exposition and 
defence. Reference should be made liero 
to Reno Guenon’s Introduction to the Study 
of Hindu Doctrines (Luzac). He is one of 
those who believe tliat the West has now 
lost its metaphysical tradition ; its philo- 
sophical systems are nob smrlis based upon 
a metaphysical intuition, as our smrtis like 
the Oita are based upon the Sruti) and 
hence its metaphysical unity has givei:^ place 
to the false unities of national, political, 
and communal organisations. 

P. C. Divanji’s Critical Word-Index to the 
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Bhagavadgita is an important help to the 
study of the book. The interest of Indian 
statesmen and political thinkers in the 
Bhagavadgita is still as groat as in the time 
of Tilak. K. M. Munshi’s Bhagavadgita 
and Modern Life is an indication of the 
right desire to make social use of the Gita. 
The Gandhian interpretation of the Gita 
is presented in Mahadeva Desai’s The Gita 
according to Gandhi or the Gospel of Selfless 
Action. The Gandhian philosophy of life 
has a peculiarity of its own and cannot 
be omitted in any acount of contemporary 
Indian thought. Several books have already 
been written on his ideas. Dhavan’s The 
Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi is 
one of the important additions to them. 
N. K. Bose^s Studies^ in Gandhism may also 
be mentioned in this connection. Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan’s Religion and Society, 
which formed his Kamala Lectures, stresses 
the need for religious outlook in modern 
society. 

A very healthy desire, to know what 
Hinduism is, is characteristic of present day 
educated Indians. Gokul Chand Narang's 
Real Hinduism emphasizes the universality 
of Hinduism as religion. Wo should also refer 
to D. S. Sarraa’s Hindus Renaissance, which 
is a very informative work on the subject, 
published in the Library of Indian Philo- 
sophy Series, though some time ago. 

Buddhism is no longer studied as a suspect 
religion even by the Hindus. If the question 
of the infallibility of the Vedas is left out of 
consideration, both Buddhism and Jainism 
should be treated as belonging to the Hindu 
spiritual tradition. Buddha’s original ideas 
are interpreted to bo Upanishadic. To 
this attitude belongs J. G. Jenning’s Ihe 
Vedantic Buddhism of Buddha (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Anoi her book on Buddhism 
is N. K. Ray’s Theravada Buddhism in 


Burma (Calcutta Univertity). The Japanese 
Emperor was lectured to on the Essence 
of Buddhism by Professor Suzuki, one of 
the greatest Buddhist scholars, wlio wanted 
to instruct his Emperor on the nature of his 
people’s culture. 

It is a significant sign that Western 
interest in Indian philosophy and religion is 
becoming greater and keener. For a long 
time, the Christians studied our religion and 
philosophy, not to appreciate but to criticise 
and convert. But the attitude has been 
slowly and gradually changing. The feeling 
has dawned and is becoming stronger and 
stronger that the Western religion has not 
only to give to, but also take from Indian 
religion. G. H. Mees writes: “Both East 
and West will benefit much by realising 
their common humanity and the funda- 
mental oneness of their realisation of Truth 
and of the aspiration towards the Divine, 
Next both have of course jnuch to receive 
from each other.” As Romain Rolland wrote 
in the Forerunner, ‘For a long time to 
come, the intensest joy, which man can 
know on earth, will be derived from supple- 
menting the ideals of Europe by the ideals 
of Asia ’. Lord Russell looked at it from 
another point of view : ‘ Asia must come to 
the rescue of the world by causing Western 
inventiveness to subserve human ends in- 
stead of the base cravings of oppression and 
cruelty, to which it has been prostituted by 
the dominant nations of the present day 
(Pharma and Society, p. xi). With a similar 
spirit is the book. The Great Religions of 
the Modern World'. Confucianism — Hinduism 
— BuCddhism-Shintoism — Judaism — Eastern 
Orthodoxy — Roman Catholicism — Protestan- 
tism, edited by E. J. Jurji, published by 
the Princeton University, though one feels 
that, in it, Hinduism is not adequately 
discussed. For a long time, academical 
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philosophers of the modern West except 
Sc3hopenhauor did not take any interest in 
Indian Philosophy or its concepts, and no 
reference \ vi\h made to them excox)t to 
embellish tludr writings. But that period of 
indifference is over. Professor E. A. Burtt 
writes: “Buddhism and Hinduism... exhibit 
a long development of psycliological experi- 
mentation and of tlioorcbical explanation of 
its results, which can be hardly understood 
at all by a Western student without patient, 
sympathetic study of its characteristic 
interests, attitudes and ideas of the peoples 
whose thinkers have contributed to its 
development. Here, again, is a challenging 
opportunity for tlie student of rciigio7i, 
who is willing to undergo the severe dis- 
cipline and acquire the information cs.sential 
if one is to contribute constructively to tiiis 
form of religious understanding ” (Ti/ima of 
Religious Philo 602 )hj, p, (>•) Professor F. C. 
S. Norbhrop’s book, Tlia Meeting of East 
and West (Macmillan), is written wi:h tiio 
serious aim of discovering a way for tlie 
philosophical synthesis of h^ast and West* 
The book is very interesting, scliolarly and 
technical, as can b(^ (>xp( (^tod from an 
a(;ademical philosopher of tlic standing of 
Professor Northrop) • Any dissatisfaction 
with the book must, to a largo extent, be 
duo to the oversimplification necessitated 
by the comparison and evaluation of long 
and grand philosophical and cultural tradi- 
tions of many of the leading countries of 
the world. Though the author’s acquaint- 
ance with Indian j^hilosopliy seems to be 
not long, he has almost laid his finger on 
the peculiarity of our philosopJiical tradition 
in contrast with the Western : one only 
feels the indeterminato spiritual continuum 
of the Upanishads is lowered somewhat 
from its spiritual status by being called the 
indeterminate aesthetic continuum ; for the 


wwd ^aesthetic’ is ambiguous in its meaning. 
It is not possible now to discuss the pro- 
blems raised by the book. I am eager only 
to bring tlic book to your notice. The book 
is a good sign of tlie line whicli philosophi- 
cal activity will riglitly take in the future, 
vvlicii we sliall have world-pliilosophies in 
whicli both the W(‘st''ru and Ea.;"dern tradi- 
tions will bo synthosi/:od linriiiouiously. For 
tliat ])urpose, we want more of Western 
academical pliilosoph(*rs wlio feel a responsi- 
bility to their ago and do not wish to 
dissociate iiliilosoptiical speculation from 
pJ)ilosophy of life, to take real pliilosophical, 
and not antiquaritui, interest in our philo- 
sophy and its concept Similarly, more of us 
should take interest in W(‘stern pliilosophy 
as a piulosophy of life a-nd not merely as a 
series of logical and epistemological specula- 
tions. The book under notice is the result of 
another book, Pliilosophy, East and West, 
edited by (.■harh's A. Moore of Hawaii. 
Tlu'se bonks are a sign also of anotlicr trend 
of phi]osc)[)}noal activit}^ : philosophical 
eomparisi.)US will no longer be incidental, 
l)ut sy. b 'inatic;, purposive and constructive. 
It may be {ulvantageous to study Professor 
Northrop’s book along ivibli Spaulding’s 
Cirilisation, Eant and 11x6^. 

in 

The above bricA' review of tJie recent 
literature on Indian philosophy and. religion 
is attempted, as already indicated, to show 
tlie varying iriobivos bcihiiul the interest in 
the subject. The stage of anti(]uarian 
interest has already been superseded. Tim 
otlun; kind of interest also, namely, that wJiich 
rulers took in the ideas of the ruled in order 
to govern them with the least friction, is 
out of date. Present-day interest, parti- 
cularly after the Great War II, is quite 
serious. Further, it is not merely academi- 
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cal, speculative, but also that of life. There 
is a feeling that East alone knows how to 
live, and that West should learn the art 
from licr. TJiose who hold tiiis opinion may 
be extremists and form a very small group. 
Yet we may say — and this is the opinion 
of some responsible tl linkers — that no new 
philosophy, wliicli is ji.lso a philosopliy of 
life, can bo adequate for man, unless it 
gives the proper place to the values for 
which Eastern philosophies stand. It is time 
that a larger number of philosophers both 
in the East and the West, feel and recognise 
this need. However, tlie niimbor of those 
who realise it is on the increase. 

When we now speak of East and West, we 
should no longer think that West refers to 
that part of the globe which geograpliy by 
convention calls by the name. West, as 
standing for a type of culture and civili- 
sation, is now in the East : in 'India, Oiiina, 
Japan, in all countries tliat arc trying to 
progress scientifically, that are endeavouring 
to place their educational, ocononiic, politi- 
cal and social systems on a scicMithic basis. 
Even China, the proverbial Old Idan of tho 
East, is no longer that old man. Now, tho 
advent of West into the East will not leave 
Eastern thought unaffected. It is observi’d 
by many sciiolars — and we liave only to 
look around us to be convinced that they 
are not wrong— that India, in particular, 
will have to solve, for the world, tlu^ problem 
of the synthesis of East and West. Our 
age perhaps forces the cultural leadership 
of the world upon India. Arc not our 
research and philosophical activity to bo 
directed towards that end ? 

The liistor^^ of Indian Philosophy may 
roughly be divided into seven periods. 
There should at first liave been a religion 
of nature, with tii? worship of natural 
forces which generally everywhere precedes 


psychological religion and philosophy. The 
Aryans are regarded as nature-worshippers 
at first. But this period has to be construct- 
ed by our historical research and can only 
be an inference. Further, wo are not to lose 
sight of the discovery of the yogic or 
contemplative religion of the Mohenjo-Daro 
civilisation, wliich is regarded by many as 
jirc-Aryan, and which was perhaps alien to 
tho first Aryan invaders. Then began the 
period in which the two forms of religion 
interfused, which may be dated from tho 
time of tJie Bralimanas. The worship of tlio 
ju'csiding deities of tJie natural forces 
already began in the Rgvedic period ; but 
so far we have no evidence of a separate 
period for this process, which might mark 
the earlier stages of the interfusion. If the 
Rgveda is accepted as boginning from about 
2000 B. C., the period of interfusion of 
nature worship and yogic religion might be 
said to begin from 1500 B. 0. From this 
period, tho Aryans began to foci sa yascha 
ay am pnrushe yascha asan aditye sa ekah. 
Tho Brhadaranyaka, one of tJio earliest pre- 
Buddhistic Upanishads, is assigned to 900 
B. G.. So from 1500 to 900 B. G\, the Vcdic 
Aryans must liave been making inchoate 
attempts to formulate a religion of the 
inner spirit ; from wliich time, we may say, 
the third period or the ago of philosophical 
ferment started. The Upanishads contain 
discussions on samsara, transmigration, tlie 
law of karma, the immortality of the soul, 
higher and lower knowledge {para and apara 
vidya), the supremacy of the Absolute 
Spirit and its identity with the knowledge 
of it, along with forms of meditation and 
the inner meaning of sacrifices {ya^nas). 
Mahavira and Buddha were born in the 6fch 
century B. C. This was an age of intense 
search for the inner reality, opt of which 
were born very diverse speculations about 
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its nature. Towards the beginning of the 
the 2nd century B. C., schism arose within 
Buddhism, which resulted in controversies 
between the sects and later assumed great 
philosophical importance. The period from 
the beginning of the Upanishads to about 
the 1st century A. D. was the ago of the 
formation of philosophical ideas. 

Then began the fourth period^ namely, of 
philosophical systematisation. Tho Pra^na- 
paramitas, which formed the foundation of 
all tlie Mahay ana schools of Buddhism, 
were written towards the end of tJie 1st 
century B. C. or the beginning of tho 1st 
A. D. Tho systematisotions wore at first 
generally performed in the form of sulras 
or apliorisms, which were easy to remember 
and communicate, TIio Buddhists were 
pioneers in system building, Tho great 
Madhyamika and Vijnanavada systems were 
earlier than the Vedantic, though the 
Vedantic ideas were earlier tlian theirs. Of 
tho orthodox schools, tlie Vaiscshikasulras of 
Kanada and the Mlmainsasiiiras of Jaimirii 
belonged to tlie 2nd century A. ]>.; tlie 
Nyayasutras of Gautama and tlio Yogasutras 
of Patanjali belonged to tho 3rd.; and tlio 
Brahinasutras also called the Vedaniasutras 
belonged to the 4th. Tiic Samkhyasntras 
belonged to as late as the 15th century; 
but scholars are of the opinion that there 
must have been an original book of 
Samkhyasntras belonging to the early times 
but lost ; for Kapila, the founder of the 
Samkhya system, belonged to the Upani- 
shadic age. By about the 7th century 
commentaries on almost all the sutras were 
composed, though some of them have been 
lost ; and none on the Brahmasntras before 
Sankara (8th century) has yet been found. 

The age from the 1st century to tho 4lli 
A. D, may bo regarded as the main sntra 
period in Indian Philosophy, during which 


tho schools built up their philosophical sys- 
tems. Tlio elaboration of the systems was 
carried on for tho next five liundrcd years, 
whicli is the fifth period, after which philo- 
sophical activity in India gave birth to no 
imxiortant systems. Subsequent activity 
consisted only of writing new commentaries 
particularly on the Brahmasuiras^ by Rama- 
nuja and others, from sectarian points of 
view, and is marked by the growth of pole- 
mical literature, tho ago of wliich may be 
called the sixth period. From about tho 
IGtli century to the advent of tlm British, 
tho history of Indian Philosophy is on the 
whole a blank, after wliich the seventh period 
characterised by rf'searclios adopting 
Western methods has begun. 

If we accept tliat Hindu religion lias a 
liisiorical de\U‘!opment, wo see in that 
development also roughly seven periods. 
We know that the word ‘Hinduism’ docs not 
stand for any defiuito set of formulas or 
ilogmas enunciated by a historical person, 
tliat tl'o word ‘Hind’ is a corrupt form of 
Sind, tJic name of tlie river, now called tJie 
Indus, tliat the country near about also was 
called In/ tho same name, and that the 
religion of its people was therefore called 
Hindu religion. TJio word has only a 
geograpJn'cal significaiico. If a definition is 
demanded, it caunoo bo given. But Hin- 
duism may bo said to stand for the belief 
that God or Ultimate Reality is inward and 
is our innermost being, and for a systema- 
tised teclmique and a way of life conducive 
to the realisation of that being. This belief 
in the inv/ardness of reality and the develop- 
ment of the technique of its realisation 
could not Lave been tho full-fledged pro- 
ducts of a moment like a shot out of a pis- 
tol, but tho results of centuries of patient 
investigation. Where the realisation of the 
inner spirit is sudden as in religions of 
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revelation, we do not find a systematically 
formulated techiU(|uo. 

TIjc first stage, of religion as in philosophy 
is that of nature worship. The religious 
mind of the first Aryans was turned 
outwards {hahirmnkha). They did not yet 
feel that the Ultimate Reality, the origin of 
the world, was to be discovered in their in- 
nermost being. One wonders why tlie same 
Aryan mind gave rise in Greece to a way of 
thinking that resulted in scientific and social 
philosophies and was outward looking, but 
produced in India philosophies of the inner 
spirit by looking inwards {antarmukha). 
But whether tiiey looked inwards or out- 
wards, tlie Aryans, both of the East and 
the West, were rationalisers and system- 
builders. Philosophy seems to be in their 
blood. But how they could come upon the 
idea of an inner search, when the early man, 
like a child, w^as all interested in objects 
around him, is the wonder. 8ome scliolars 
believe — and the discoveries of Mohenjo- 
Daro support the belief — that tlio cult of 
inwardness belonged to the pre-Aryan set- 
tlers of India and the Aryans approj)riatcd 
it and assimilated it, and in the process sys- 
tematically articulated it. Thus after the 
Aryans entered India, began the interfusion 
of the cults of outwardness and 4nvardncss. 
Then must have been born the adhyatmika 
interpretation of gods and Nature. This is 
the second stage in the development of 
Hinduism. To this j)eriod may be assigned 
the birth and spread of the idea that the 
processes of reality might be interpreted in 
the five-fold way of which the Taittiriya 
speaks: adhilokam, adhi^yotishami adhivid^ 
yam, adhiprajam, and adhyatmam, i.e., as 
physical processes, as due to gods or deities, 
as sacrificial acts or processes of instruction, 
as the results of co itacts of sexes, and as 
the processes of the self. The formation of 


the Upanishads belonged to this stage, the 
greatest achievement of which is the dis- 
covery sa yascha ayam purushe yascha asau 
aditye sa ekah ( Taittiriya, III, lu, 4. 
several times repeated in the Upanishads) 
and that tlie satyabrahman is both the ahah 
in the disc of the sun and the aham in the 
human eye. {Brhadaranyaka, V, 3 — 4, 
Note that the two words ahah and aham are 
the same except for the difference of gen- 
ders and that the whole of the Sanscrit 
alphabet comes between the two letters a and 
ha. The Mantrasastra is traced by the Vedic 
followers to these two words, between the 
two letters of which all the other sounds are 
arranged in Sanscrit. One wonders whether 
all this is an accident. ) 

The Aryans came into contact not only 
with the cult of inwardness but also with 
several barbarous cults, which they incor- 
porated by conferring on them the inward- 
ness attained by themselves. The idols 
W'orshii)ped and the forms of worship were 
interpreted as symbols of spiritual stages 
and processes ; tJie former w^ere to be dis- 
carded when the truth of the latter was real- 
ised. Thus Hinduism conquerred witliout 
destroying, but by completing and fulfilling 
all wdth which it came into contact. This 
peculiarity of Hinduism was displayed later 
by its ofi'-slioot, Buddhism, wliicli spread 
into far-off lands like Mongolia, Japan 
and Annam, suiting all climes and social 
structures ; because its essence w^as spiritual 
inwardness. Religions of the other type 
had to destroy while conquerring. Now, 
this is the third stage in the development 
of Hinduism, the stage of ita spread 
through conferring its inwardness upon 
local cults. Vaishnavism and Saivism must 
have become Vedic and Vedantic in this 
process. (It may be that from the very 
beginning they were Vedic. But then 
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why they have their own Agamas equally 
authoritative with the Vedas has to bo 
explained.) 

The jouTth is the intensification of the 
inwardness by the appearance of Buddhism 
and Jainism. It is usual to treat them 
as different from Hinduism. But tliey are 
only unorthodox forms of Hinduism and 
are as intimately connected witli it as 
Sikhism, Virasaivism, the Brahmosamaj, 
the Aryasamaj and Tamil Saivism. From 
the standpoint of the history of Indian 
culture, we should interpret them as move- 
ments within Hinduism. We should not 
overlook tlio fact that some forms of 
Saivism in tlie South do not at all accej^t 
the Vedas as an authority ; and yet their 
followers are Hindus. If the question of 
scriptural authority is left out of considera- 
tion, all these sects were born in tlio same 
spiritual atmosphere and belonged to the 
same spiritual inwardness. Buddhism and 
Jainism are o]) posed to tlie Bra h manic 
religion of sacrifice, the method of attaining 
spiritual realisation through sacrifice, and 
the practice of the caste system ; hut tliey 
are not opposed to the spiritual inwardness 
of the IJpanishads. Their main aim was 
to enable every person, irrespective of 
age and sox, to realise spiritual inwardness. 

This intensification of spiritual inward- 
ness became one-sided in the later life 
of Buddhism, which did not care at all 
for a strong and healthy social structure, 
and popularised monastic life. As a result, 
the number of monasteries increased, into 
which both men and women w'erc admitted; 
the zest for life was lost and the world 
came to be regarded as a vale of misery. 
The intellectual and spiritual energies of 
men were exhausted in discovering and 
following a way (marga) out of the world. 
Brahmanism, in its own way, struck a 


balance between the attitudes of inward- 
ness and outwardness, by exhorting its 
followers to follow t!ic rarnasTayrndharinas 
or the laws of (*aste and rtsrnmaSt and kept 
up the zest for lifi', by the inculcation of 
sacrifices for the gofxls of tlio earth and 
heaven. Buddhism as a religion did not 
enter the social structure, it was confined 
to the monasteries ; to balan(?o the one-sided 
inwardness, it offered nothing. Hence 
nothing could prevent its loss of hold on 
society ; and the admission of botli men 
and women into monasteries resulted in 
immorality and corruption. Nagarjuna had 
to oxptil tliousands of nuns from monas- 
teries. Boston wTitos tliat oven Ananda 
w^as condemned by Mahakassyapa for 
alloufing women to become ascetics and 
thereby shortening the life of Buddhism 
on earth. {History of Buddhist Philosophy, 
Part II, p. 78) An opportunity was offered to 
orthodoxy to assert itself. Kurnarila appeared 
as ii cliampioiiof Brahmauisni ; and Sankara, 
wdiile interpreting the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, incorporated all the best elements 
of Buddhist philosophy. The way for 
Sankara was made smootli by Ids grand 
teacher Gaudapada, w'ho in his Mandulcya^ 
karlkas, unified the three philos(.)j)hics of 
spaida, vipianuoada and the Bivdiman. 
JluddJia was made an incarnation of Vislinu 
and added to the Hindu pantheon. 
Buddhism could no longer jusr.lfy its 
existence in India either as a spiritual cult 
or as a philosophy. Why is it that the 
Buddha in Puri is represented as without 
hands and feet, and \viiy is it believed 
that Kalki is to he burn in order to 
establish justice Perhaps the originators of 
this belief felt that Buddliism as a religion 
could not found and strcngtJien social 
justice, as it was too inward ; though, for 
that reason, it is the religion par excellenct. 
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Tho orthodox reaction to Buddhism and 
Jainism may he treated as tlie fifth stage, 
in tho development of Hinduism. But 
Buddhism as a distinct movement left its 
impress on the country. Its enervating 
effects could bo seen in the fact that the 
parts of the country wliere Buddhism 
prevailed fell an easy prey to tlie militant 
Islam. To tlie spiritual inwardness of 
Hinduism, Islam contributed nothing. But 
tho fanatical zeal with which it spread, 
and attacked and destroyed idols and 
idol-worship, thinking that tlie religion 
it was destroying consisted of the mere 
worship of wood and stone, and not caring 
to enquire what the idols meant for that 
religion, gave rise to Sikhism in tJio Nortli, 
Virasaivism in tlio South, and the Sthani- 
kavasis in Guzorat. These sects may ho 
treated as three reform movements concern- 
ing externals, under the influence of Islam. 
Tho first two are militant like Islam ; the 
third is not militant, tlioiigli it eschews 
idol - worship. But it should ho noted tJiat 
oven the former two ere militant, not in 
aggression hut in self -defenc^e. 

The seventh stage begins Avitli tho advent 
of Christianity. Thongli a prosletysing 
religion, it is pacifist unlike'. Islam. And it 
entered along witli science and philosopliy. 
Tlie British enforced peace on the warring 
communities and states of India, which Jiad 
known no rest for some centuries. Then 
there were a few like Mrs. Annie Besant 
who were attracted by Indian spirituality 
and a few like Max Muller and Deusson by 
her philosophy. India’s, own political 
consciousness awoke. As a result of the 
influence of the Western scientific and social 
ideas and the felt need for social reform, 
the Aryasamaj and the Brahmosamaj were 
started. The Tlii osopliical Society was 
founded on the recognition of the univer- 


sality of spiritual inwardness ; and though 
it cannot he claimed to be a branch of 
Hinduism, it did immense service to Indian 
philosophy and religion by editing and 
publishing many ancient texts and expoun- 
ding their doctrines. The Ramakrishna 
Mis.sion was founded with the desire of 
proj^agating Hinduism and on tlie model of 
the CJiristian missions which combine 
ascetic life with social service. Its peculiar 
feature is that, though orthodox in its 
philosophy, it discards the distinctions 
of caste. Yet it is Hindu through and 
through. Wo are now passing through the 
period of Indian Renaissance. Professors 
Radliakrislman and Dasgupla have spread 
Indian pl)ilf)Sophieal ideas in tlie West. Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh, in liis Ashrama at 
Pondicherry, is preaching integral yoga to 
both tlio East and the West. We have 
become reflectively conscious of the impor- 
tance of our past. 

^'’luis in ])otIi redigion and philosopliy — 
and the two are rieculiarly unified in India - 
we have a liistory. If they had a liistory, 
they v'ill have a history. The Absolute 
Spirit, which is tlie Ultimate Truth, lias 
its life beyond tiim^ and history ; but wo 
liv^c ill time, and our methods of under- 
standing and realising it, will luivo a history 
and will change to suit tlio times. So Lhii’ 
as the yogic technique is concerned, wo may 
say that w'o have all that we need. Yet 
we should not forget that there are so many 
forms of yoga like the ra^ayoga and the 
karmayoga, the latter of which in particular 
involves life in society and duties to society. 

But what duties and to what kind of 
society ? Should not the structure of that 
society be favourable and conducive to 
spiritual realisation ? If a particular 
structure of society is favourable to that 
realisation, but is so weak and loose as to 
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be unable to defend itself from alien on- 
slaughLs, will it not be necessary to introduce 
modifications into our social structure with 
a view to making it strong and at the same 
time conducive to spiritual realisation ? Is 
duty to society, a duty or nob, of the yogin ? 
Those who remember the doctrine of tlie 
three rnas or debts, one of which is the 
debt to our ancestors which is paid back by 
being a householder and liaving children, 
will not gainsay it. Wo have referred to 
the fact that Buddliisra failed in India 
because it was too exclusively preoccupied 
with inner spirituality and did not care for 
the society in which it was to thrive. Spiritu- 
ality is 110)1 - temporal ; but it is to bo 
realised by man, who belongs to society, 
which is temporal. 

India has been passing through the age of 
anfklarmg or Eiilightenmcnb, which is tlie 
result of our Renaissance. Bub as Wiiitc- 
head says, epochs do not rise from tlic 
(lead We do not go back to or re-live 
the past as it existed in each of its detail. 
An ancient statue may be reproduced, Imb 
wo cannot have a replica of Jin ancient stale 
of mind. Wo now try to understand tlie 
past rationally ; and this is cnlightcnimmt. 
But we are moderns, and several centuries 
separate us from the ancients. We cannot 
carry our present life back to the past ; we 
can only bring tlie wisdom and insight of 
our past into our present life. Our under- 
standing the past therefore should natur- 
ally lead to a synthesis of tlie modern and 
and ancient ways of life and thought, and 
give unity to our life, which we inherit but 
live now. 

Every ancient religion and philosophy 
that was occupied with the x^i’oblems of 
spiritual inwardness will have to take 
serious notice of what the West is now 
standing for, namely, science and fauma- 


nism. Both of them have been for a long 
time on the Indian soil. Science is not 
merely satisfied with the discoveries of new 
facts and with making new inventions, but 
has developed its own philosophy giving a 
new turn to our ways of thought. Similarly, 
humanism is not merely xiractice but also a 
philosophy. Tiie jiracticc and theory of 
democra(*y and communism, wliit^h have 
been potent factors of our jiolitical life for 
decades, are forms of humanism, though 
each claims that the other is not sufficiently 
Immanistic. And science and humaiiism are 
infiucncing each other, so that Jmmanism 
lias become scientific. The x)hilosophy of 
science and the humanism 

give primacy to the values of reason and 
man, and even treat them as ultimate. 
Man as man, as hero and now, as the 
mombor of society, is a value in itself. He 
is to be hax)py and comfortable hero on 
earth : it is wrong to toll him tliat lie will 
bo liapxiy in tiio next world. His lot on 
earth should bo improved witJi tJio Jielp of 
rcasjoa and science, by traiisrorming his 
social and material cn^fironment> We do 
not know how wo can assert that tliis 
scicntiiic Jiumanism has no trutli in it and 
tliat it is not very important for our life in 
India now. Wo may say that this j)hiloso- 
X)iiy is onesided and that man’s life based 
ux)on it will bo incomplete, that scientific 
and Jiumaii values are not the only values 
and that sj)iritual values are etiually imx^or- 
tanc, if not more important. It will bo of 
no avail merely to assert that they aro so *, 
it lias to bo shown wiiat rospeedive jfiaces 
they are to bo given in our spiritual pliilo. 
Sophy of life. It is the duty of modern 
thinkers to bring together the kinds of 
values into a harmonious synthesis. 

India has assumed responsibility for 
her own destiny; her philosophers should 
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assume tlie rcsponsilulity for tlie thought 
w]iich is to guide her million^. Any irres- 
ponsible niisfcnke coniniitted as }nuch by In r 
leaders of action as by her loaders of thought, 
will have fatal eonsoqueiujos. W'e should 
not forget that honesty and the sense of 
responsibility Jiavo signilicanoo not only in 
the sphere of action but also in the spliere 
of thought. Our research tliereforc should 
have reference to tlie future, in subjects 
that demand such reference. Indian phi- 
losophy is not an antiquarian subject like 
Egyptology, wlii(jh can have only a histori- 
cal interest, but is a living subject and a 
living force still influencing the actions and 
thoughts of inillions. The anxiety and 
earnestness tluit our ancient spirituality 
must bo reconciled with the needs of the 
individual living in a world of political and 
economic cunliiets is expressed by our 
present leader of the Indian nation, Pandit 
Jawharlal Neliru. lie writes: “In India 
also ... tliere is the crisis of the spirit, for 
the roots of Indian culture still go deep 
down into tlie ancient soil, and though t])o 
future h(iacoiis the past liolds back. Tiic 
old culture olfViS no solution of tlie modern 

problems ; tlie new civilization built up 

in the Soviet (countries attracts, ... and 
offers hope and world-peace and a prospect 
of ending misery and exploitation of 
millions. It may bo that India will resolve 
tills crisis of the spirit by turning more and 
more to this now order, but when it does so, 
it V ill be in her own way, making the 
structure fit in with tlio genius of her 
people'’. {India and the Worlds p. 209). Tlic 
same need for reconciling the phenomenal 
world and the spiritual life of the individual 
is expressed in his Diacovv.rif of India. 
(p, G82) Professor RadhakrisJinan also 

writes, “The probj m facing Indian phi- 
losophy to* day is whether it is to be reduced 


to a cult, restricted in scope and with no 
application to the present facts, or whether 
it is to be made active and real, so as to 
become wliat it sliould be, one of the great 
formative elements in human progress, by 
relating the immensely increased knowledge 
of modern science to the ancient ideals of 
Indian philosophers. All signs indicate that 
the future is bound up with the latter 
alternative.” 

Did nob India effect similar reconcili- 
ations in tlie past ? In the very beginning, it 
reconciled the purely outward religion of 
nature worship with the inw^ard religion of 
psycJiic {sadhana), the physical {bahya) witii 
the mental {antaraaejika) cult, and conferred 
inwardness on some of the most barbarous 
forms of worship. It re(;onciled Buddliism 
and orthodoxy by incorporating the best of 
the former’s philosophy and practice and 
by making Buddha an incarnation of 
Vishnu. After the advent of both Islam 
and Christianity, it gave birth to reform 
moveineuts, which are still actively in- 
Ihumcing our social life. It can thtueforo 
iiujorporatc the scientific and humanisuc 
ideas of the West, and effect a synthesis of 
these ideas and her ancient spirituality 
in her own way and to her best advan 
tage. 

Tlie West also is anxious — or at least 
beginning to be anxious — to imbibe Eastern 
spirituality. I have already referred to the 
works sliowing tliat anxiety and eagerness. 
The West has lived a life of marvellous 
activity from about the 16bh century and 
ill this lias practically given up the Chris- 
tian way life, which is so akin to Indian 
spirituality. Professor Radhakrishnan in 
his characteristic language expressed tlie 
result of the conflict between the Christian 
way of life and Western civilis.ation, “ It 
is not the pale Galilean that oonquerred but 
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the spirit of the West.” And the atom bomb 
sounds the moral defeat of Christianity, 
if Cliristianity and Western civilisation are 
one. Further, the very interesting fact 
that the West is tending to value a religion 
for nothing else than for its social useful" 
ness also supports Radhakrislman. The 
West, in spite of all its achievements in 
material science, economics and politics, has 
found no spiritual inward peace. Its acti- 
vity for activity's sake is aimless and 
meaningless ; for the values of science and 
scientific humanism are by themselves in- 
complete wlien not re-formed and interpret- 
ed in terms of the values of tlie inner 
spirit. 

But how to accomplish this task ? Tlie 
West wants to know the peculiar principle in 
our life-and-thought forms and in the 
results acliieved by our philosophy wliich, 
when added to its philosoj)hy, will give tJie 
right meaning to the mad rusli of activity 
that characterises its present-day life. But 
liow can it recognise that principle if our 
philosophy is not brought into line witli its 
philosophy ? 

It is not merely to serve the West tliat we 
have to undertake the task : we do it in our 
own interest. Just as we have to give much 
to the West, wo have to take much from her 
and are actually taking much from lier. 
We cannot assimilate what we take from 
outside, we cannot know what place to give 
to the new element in our philosophy, unless 
the two are made to fall into line witli each 
other. This is what is meant by re- 
orientation of Indian FJiilosophy. It may 
bo asked : Why not bring the Western into 
line with the Indian? Yes, we accomplish 
both when we present Indian and Western 
philosophies as rational systems apart from 
religious and scriptural bases and authori- 
ses. Manana^ which is rational articulation. 


is one of the important stages in our philo- 
sophy of spiritual realisation. 

We should not too loosely talk of our 
ancient philosophies and religions as capable 
of solving all the ills of the world. It is 
not meant that the Vedanta is therefore 
not true. Wc are possibly imitating some 
Christian writers who say tliat Christianity 
alone can solve the ills of tlie world. No 
responsible thinker will now say that the 
Ciiristian world or the Muslim world has no 
ills of its own. One of tlie worst wars that 
killed millions and threw a greater number 
into abje(;t misery lias been fought in the 
Christian world. Had tJic Christian religi- 
ous 2)rinciplo boon effective, the war would 
not have been fought. The real problem 
for responsible thinkers and statesmen is not, 
to which religion are we to go back, but 
which is the right spiritual principle and 
how to effectively relauc it to our science 
and society. Tlie social structure and the 
spiritual priiiciplo on wliicli it is to bo reared 
should mutually reflect and do fend each 
other No spiritual principle, liowover great 
it may be, can hope to survive in a society 
tliat is not strong enough to defend it. 
Hence it is in the interests of th<^ spiritual 
principle itself tJiat society should be 
materially strong. Tlie demand for a place 
ill our pliilosopliy for social and scientific 
thought can no longer be evaded. 

Our research therefore should be }>lanned 
and conducted with a definite aim Uosoarch 
docs not definitely mean only the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to editing ; it 
is also intelligent translation and correct 
exposition. But to be more useful to our 
present times witli their peculiar needs, it 
should be systemathi comparison also, wliich 
should throw into relief tlie different stand- 
points and motives : it should explain liow 
tliese are reflected in the solution of the 
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various problems, wliich the different philo- 
sophies tackh^l; how and how far again 
they determined the clioico of the realms 
of being wJiicli the philosophies took 
special pains to understand and articulate ; 
whether and liow far the Jack of interest in 
the choice of her realms affected their pliilo- 
sophies of life; and liow to systematically 
synthesize the articulation of the realms 
left out with that of those whicli were 
included. Ti)is is comparison with a view 
for further synthesis. In this, the compari- 
son of Western and Eastern philosophies 
will be more fruitful than that of any 
Western system witli another Western or 
of any Eastern system with another 
Eastern. There are more common elements 
between one Eastern philosophy and another 
and between one Western piiilosophy and 
another than bot\veen an Eastern philosoi)liy 
and a Western philosophy. And how the 
different standpoints and motives worked 
as all-coinpreheusivo principles in tlio solu- 
tion of the different problems in the Western 
philosophy and tlie Eastern is a question of 
urgent concern for us ; for a philosophy that 
effects their synthesis is now to bo our 
philosophy of life. 

It is true tliat Jjidian pliilosopliy is called 
darsanay whicli means direct perception (of 
reality), wdiercas comparatively Western 
philosophy is tre^itcd as speculative cons- 
truction. But it sJiould not be thought that 
comparison between tlie two as well as their 
synthesis is not possible. First, even to say 
so is comparison. Secondly, our life itself 
has effected tlicir synthesis ; and philosophy 
should not deny tJie possibility of wliat is 
actual in life. In life, we speculatively 
deduce a fact and then bring it into the orbit 
of our direct experience as well as directly 
experience a fact and speculatively relate 
. it with other established facts of experience. 


This is a problem of relating rational cons- 
truction and empiricism : only the em- 
piricism concerned is the empiricism of the 
super-empirical, if we are allowed to use 
the phrase. Even Indian Philosopliy admits 
tlie empirical or experiential continuity of 
the phenomenal and the spiritual. Can we 
not have a philosophy with a more detailed 
articulation of this continuity ? Thirdly, a 
place for this ratiocination is allotted in our 
sadhana or method of spiritual realisation, 
by stressing the importance of aravana and 
7nan(ina, And lastly, if we are to take the 
word darsana literally, then tliere will be no 
philosophy at all ; for at the stage of direct 
realisation of the innermost reality tliere 
can be no ananas or buddhi to think. Tlie 
word Jias therefore to be taken in a deriva- 
tive sense as meaning tlio rational uudcf- 
standing of a form of direct experience of 
that reality. Further, tho word darsana Jias 
otlicr synonyms like mala and siddhanta, 
which contain explicit reference, in tlicir 
meaning, to rational knowledge. 

Similarly, pliilosopliy is philosophy, 
w' 1 1 ether Indian or Western. This is so be- 
cause tlie universe, which, both the philo- 
sophies deal and the rational methods W'liieli 
tliey cnqiloy and have to employ, arc tho 
same. But the values for which they stand, 
to which they give primacy, or on which they 
lay different cmpliasis, may be different ; 
and, as lias been said above, they may 
have other significant and useful points of 
difference. For that reason, their synthesis, 
in order to provide a philosophy of lib- 
for tlic modern man, enabling him to live a. 
full and balanced life, is necessary. Hcik^o, 
a systematic comparison and synthesis ol 
Western and Eastern philosophies is tho 
need of our times, in which no isolated 
life is possible for any civilised counti’V 
or part of the globe. 
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I am not giving here any detailed plan 
for research in the immediate future, but 
I have given a general indication of the 
problems whicli comparative research has 


to tackle. If we know what to achieve and 
recognise the need for achieving it, we can 
also know liow to acliicve it. If there is a 
will, there will be a way. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST 


By Braiimachari Anantaraman 


One of the most surprising facts of Indian 
History is the process by wliich tlio best 
Indian minds tried to knot together into one 
unified whole tlio medh^y of races and cul- 
ture which found shelter in tlio soil of India. 
TJie Vcdic Aryans, no doubt, made fun of 
the original inhabitants of the country, and 
openly professed their contempt for their 
culture and their way of life. But in a la- 
ter ago we find the gradual fusion of these 
opposing eleuKuits into a coiuinon culture 
and philosopliy of life which have survived 
to this day. Tlio secret of thoir success w%as 
that tliey did not attempt any violent intro- 
duction of now ideas among tlie people 
of lower culture, bub took the raw ideas and 
gave them a higher interpretation, so as to 
align the entire people of India into one 
single fold. Thus wliat we call Hinduism, 
is a process and not a result, in the sense 
that its fundamental doctrines are not set in 
rigid frames, incapable of further growth, 
without the power of absorbing new ideas 
that may come due to the accidents of history. 
TJie Hindu spirit, in thus attempting at the 
unification of the diversity of cultures, finds 
itself in modern times, faced with a now 
and serious problem : It has to evaluate 
tho Christian mode of thought which is the 
gift of its impact with the West and fit it in 
the frame of India’s own thought and life. 
Christianity is the model of Western spiritual 


outlook and is the result of a long process of 
development, in its theological as well as its 
institutional aspect. The Hindu mind lays 
greater cmpliasis on the S2)iritual personality 
than on tho cult-side and tlio beliefs of those 
who profess to follow the ideals of Clirist. 
So then wo have to look at Christ not from 
the point of view of institutional CJiristianity, 
nob as wo are asked to regard by the official 
interpreters of tlie Bible, bub from a point 
of view peculiarly ours, namely, tho recog- 
nition of all forms of spiritual practices, as 
so many patlis wliich load to tho realization 
of tho spiritual ];ers()nality in Christ. 

Perhaps it will not bo out of place to 
briefly touch upon this peculiarly Hindu 
view. To the Indian mind the world of 
onr every-da}^ observation, inclusive of our 
social relations, our joys and sorrows are 
only secondary to the striving for a contact 
with the Ultimate Reality. Tho world 
around us and the social mechanism in 
which wc find our self-expression are only a 
stage in our path to the Godhead. We are 
to take advantage of our racial past, to 
link it on to our present state of conscious- 
ness, and with this as the firm basis, we 
are to reduce to a dross all our limiting 
adjuncts, to become a universal man un- 
limited by any geography or race. This 
realisation of the Supreme will make us 
the fit instruments for the canalisation of 
the Divine Power for the good of the many. 
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In our scriptures tlio mind is described as a 
dust laden mirror, which Ave must wipe 
again and again to make it clear enough 
to reflect the sun’s ra3^s in all its pristine 
purity, instead of defracting it into rays 
of many hues. To the Hindu, therefore, 
spirituality is always an effort at making 
oneself more and more pure and any acces- 
sories which one might take hold of to 
achieve this end is not itself the goal which 
is to be attained. The rituals, the code of 
every-day conduct and the theology wliich 
supply a basis for his outlook on life are 
to be ultimately discarded. Tn the liglit 
of this view, the stories of creation, 
of God’s special interest in a particular race 
of mankind, and his direct inter vemtion 
in the history of that race to reveal once 
for all some special truths to humanity 
are to bo discarded, while trying to under- 
stand the principles embodied in the per- 
sonality of Christ. Those are properly 
speaking racial myths which are applicable 
only to certain types of individuals and 
not lending itself to iiniv(jral acceptance. 

U 

The personality of Christ, then divides 
itself into two ; the one, the Jesus in whom 
the soul of the Jewish nation incarnated 
itself, with its philosophy of life and religion, 
its conception of God, Soul and the relation 
of both. The other is the Christ, the Divine 
Man, the person who has incarnated in his 
own being the Power of the Divine and has 
thus transcended race and culture. When 
Christ said ‘ I and ray Father are One’, he 
was not theorising, but making a statement 
of fact of realization. Thus the personality 
of Christ as a God-man is always of per- 
ennial interest to tlv Hindu mind. 

Some of the methods Christ adopted for 
converting others to his own point of view 


look surprisingly Hindu. He announced him- 
self as a Messiah who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil For instance, he took hold of the 
Jewish conception of a nation-God, who is 
jealous of all the gods of the other nations. 
To this racial mythology of the Jews Jesus 
gave a wider interpretation : He abolished 
once for all the conception of a tribal God- 
making God a Universal Father. The 
Jewish prophets anterior to Jesus conceived 
God as a Judge and as a stern task-master. 
Isiah, for instance, says, ‘ Men shall go into 
caves of rocks and into the holes of the 
earth from before the terror of the Lord 
and from the glory of l)is majesty, when Ho 
ariseth to shake miglitily tlic earth’. The 
unique contribution of Jesus was the intro, 
duction of the conception of God as Love, a 
God who is continually suffering for the 
redemption of humanit}^, wliose judgment 
is tempered with mercy. Of course, at 
certain times we see Jesus with a tone of 
authority, cliallonging the Scril)es and the 
Piuxriseos who were virtually tlie priests as 
well as the poliLical governors of the people. 
But this was only to expose the depth of 
degeneration into whicli the Pliarisees had 
fallen forgetting the original revelations of 
the prop! lots. 

Tiie Hindu alwax^s judges spirituality by 
the measure of renunciation. In the eyes 
of the Hindu Jesus is an all-renouncing 
Sannyasin who was uncompromising in his 
quest after the truth. ‘ The foxes have 
holes and the birds their nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head ’ — 
this is the typical Christ whom the Hindu 
venerates. His championing of the common 
folk is another trait which the Hindu 
admires. In him we do not find any com- 
mercial religion, religion watered down to 
satisfy the commercial rich. ’His sermons 
were always addressed to the common people 
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and not to the special few. When he 
taught the common prayer to the masses, he 
did not exhort them to hand over their 
reason to the priests, but instead asked 
them to pray directly to the Father in 
Heaven, for their bread as well as for their 
salvation, that is for their own physical as 
well as spiritual well-being. His conversion 
of others was not by an appeal to elaborate 
catechism, but by a touch, a word, a 
look He is the Guru, the anointed of God, 
who took upon himself the task of bring- 
ing salvation to all people. His funda- 
mental teaching, given to tho publicans 
as well as to the magistrates, was tJie giving 
up of individuality so as to get merged 
in the nature of God. When he sent his 
apostles to all the corners of the earth to 
preach his Gospel, his Good News, he did 
not send them forth in the capacity of rich 
ambassadors, loaded with gold and silver, 
but as humble servants of humanity. In this 
he is not alone. The great Seekers after 
spiritual truths in India preferred to 
remain in tho obscurity of poverty tiian 
in the blazoning light of prosperity and 
wealtli. The story of Jesus, above all, has 
an ineffable depth of sincerity and earnest- 
ness about it. 

The age in which Jesus lived was in 
many respects similar to that of Sri Sankara. 
Vital truths were half -forgotten and tho 
practice of self -transforming religion gave 
place to rituals which promised entrance into 
Heaven. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
sucking the life-blood of the whole nation. 
Jesus’ crusade against the established 
ritualism of his age brings vividly before 
our mind the picture of the great Sankara 
winning his dialectical laurels over the 
fnimamsaJeas, His throwing open the doors of 
spirituality to all and sundry and his gospel 
of complete self -surrender to God reminds 


one of the great Ramanuja going againts his 
Guru’s words to save the penitent. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Christ has found a 
place in the hearts of all sincere Hindus. 

Ill 

Jesus Christ, we Iiavc to remind ourselves 
here, was not a skilled dialectician. Or 
rather he did not care for tlic intellectual 
formulation of his doctrines. Perhaps it 
w'as because there was little i)hilosoplucal 
activity among the Jews beyond a few bare 
conceptions. The Cliristian theology is tho 
result of later interpretations, being the 
outcome of the contact of tho Christian 
apostles with the Greek mind. Tlie task of 
building up a philosophic structure on his 
teachings fell into the hands of the later 
theologians of the Christian Church. When 
tho age of direct contact witli the spirit 
of the apostles passed away, tJio need was 
felt for defending tlie Graeco- Jewish 
foundation wlihdi St Paul, the great orga- 
niser, gave to tho Christian Cliurch. Thus 
arose tlie stupendous theological mideavours 
of the Christian Church. The Church liad 
no room for philosophy as sucli, in the 
sense of an objective quest after truth, 
untrammelcd by the bondage of authority. 
TJie limit of reason is tho orbit of Church 
do(;trinos. Mysticism was also powerless 
to cifect a transformation. Insight must 
conform to the Church doctrines. Thus, on 
the one iiand, the conclusions of theology 
were fixed in advance and on tJie other 
insight had no to check tlie rise of 

random speculations. The galaxy of theolo- 
gians from St. Augustine and Aquinas to 
Martin Luther failed to give universal inter- 
pretations to Christ’s doctrines. 

Wo are usually asked to believe that the 
basis of Christ’s teachings is not an other- 
worldly philosophy, but a philosophy that is 
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concerned most intimately with the earthly 
life of mankind. It is not an escapism, we 
are told, seeking to drown the miseries of 
life in some vague mysticism, instead of at- 
tempting to solve them in practice. This is 
the attitude that is behind the commerciali- 
sation of Christianity, which has strayed 
Christ’s teachings into a set of dry dogmas 
unconnected with the common spiritual 
urges of men. This is the attitude again 
that involved Christianity in the interminable 
political feuds of the middle ages (in Europe) 
and as a consequence gave a death blow to 
tlio Church as an independent entity, free to 
develop its forms of thought. Political 
pressure brought on the Church forced the 
individual search after truth to retreat in 
the background, never to raise its head in the 
affairs of the Church, This was probably 
because the Church dignitaries perceived a 
vague contradiction in Christ’s teachings 
which they were unable to reconcile without 
appeal to authority. This, in our opinion, 
has been the fundamental error in Western 
spiritual outlook. Why should Christ who 
exhorted people to render unto Caesar the 
the things that are Caesar’s, ask his apostles 
to go forth into the corners of the earth, 
witli neither scrip nor penny ? People 
failed to observe that CJirist was speaking 
from different standpoints to different 
grades of aspirants according to the psycho- 
logy of each individual. This non-recogni- 
tion of grades in Christ’s teachings has led 
even the greatest theologians into believing 
that Christ taught one and only one way, 
uniformly applicable to humanity as a whole. 
It is this same error that has rigidly institu- 
tionalised Christianity. The institution- 
alising of Christianity gave it no doubt a 
certain definite character, but it was at the 
cost of Christ’s deep mysticism. Following 
Christ was reduced to following a set of 


mechanical observances which seldom 
effect any inner transformation. Swami 
Vivekananda, observing this evil of 
mechanisation in religion, said: ‘It is this 
tendency to bring everything to the level 
of a machine that has perhaps given the 
West its wonderful prosperity and it is this 
that is thrusting away all religion from 
its doors. Even the little that is left, the 
West has reduced to a systematic knee- 
drill.’ This was observed fifty years ago. 
Since then the history of Christianity in the 
West has been maintaining a down-gradient. 
A point has been reached, we might say, 
where the West must revise its scheme of 
life or perish. 

This turning round the corner, wo firmly 
believe, will be brought about only by a 
thorough re-organization of the principles 
in the light of which we view Christ, 
freeing reason from the clutches of dogma. 
More important than this, for the West, 
and to a certain extent for India also, is 
the separation of the spiritual and temporal 
autliority of a nation. We have to remem- 
ber that religion essentially aims at a state 
beyond all social patterns and society is 
only a moans for tlio achievement of that 
end. Happily in these modern days, the 
Church has no connection whatsoever in the 
governance of the country (except, of 
course, in an indirect way). It is to be 
observed that since this separation was 
brought about, there has been an increasing 
attention on the part of the Church in the 
technique of spiritual practice, or generally 
in mysticism. This emphasis on the 
mystical aspect of Christ’s teaching is the 
only thing that will touch the springs 
of men’s lives and will reclaim sceptical 
minds. 

Just as Christianity underwent a major 
revolution due to its contact with the Greek 
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philosophies, it is sure to emerge in a new form 
after its contact with the great philosophies 
of India. India has specialised in what may 
be called the art of union with the Supreme; 
she has evolved, in a strictly methodical 
manner, grades of practices, with a view to 
initiating a revolution in man’s inner being. 
Just as a man may be a Rlatonist and not 
cease to be a good Christian, it is possible 
today that a man may be a thorough-going 
Vedantist and yet be a sincere and faithful 
follower of Christ. It is to be noted that 
India is the only country which has evolved 
a trans-thcological spiritual outlook which 
can accommodate in one sweep a diver- 
sity of views. And this is the approach 
that can liberate Christian philosophy from 
the clutches of Christian theology and thus 
allow for the free play of human reason and 
human intuition. The present ago demands 
a universal interpretation of Christ catting 
across all national barriers. Perhaps India 
can fulfil this task more gloriously than 
any other. 

The teachings of Christ are capable of a 


double interpretation — one narrow and 
institutional and the other wider, and 
hence, embracing the whole field of human 
spiritual aspirations. If we interpret Christ 
narrowly, in the light of our own pet ideas, 
we make him the head of a little sect, dis- 
turbing the peace of the world. If we, how- 
ever, take him in his widest sense, wo have 
the Chri t Universal, redeeming the sin of 
every individual, be he an official Christian 
or not : He will bo like the loving mother 
who saves her child from danger whether 
the child believes in her or not. This is 
really the Church Universal and the Church 
Invisible and not the one manufactured by 
the mind of an obscure theologian. Christ, 
indeed, is not in need of any man or even an 
angel to establish His empire over the 
hearts of people. It is already built in 
the hearts of many Hindus who, though not 
officially Christian, are the camp-followers of 
Jesus. This explains wliy Sri Ramakrishna, 
in a moment of supreme exaltation, felt the 
Son of Man enter into his inmost soul and 
become part and parcel of his being. 


NEW ORIENTATION 
OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

By Prop. B. S. Mathub 


There is a danger today, and that 
danger is becoming alarming with the 
progress of science. It might be rather 
paradoxical but the fact is fact. Science has 
given us innumerable comforts. Because of 
advances of science we are thinking in 
terms of technical advances. Even educa- 
tion, which is recognised by all as a 
complete preparation for life, is one-sided 
at the moment. And therein we see the 


danger. We are too materialistic in our 
outlook with the result we do not regard 
ourselves as human beings, one with each 
other. Here is a long spectacle of wars 
and their accompanying disasters and 
devastations. 

What is the way out? How is Science 
to be controlled so that we have real 
progress wherein we see all marching to 
prosperity and happiness.? We have to 
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humanise science ; we have to make it 
an instrument of human happiness, man 
is to be its master and nob the slave, 
speedily marching to destruction and 
misery. We have to get away from 
technical education. Getting away does 
not signify complete removal of technical 
education. What we suggest is making 
education as comprehensive as possible so 
that an educated person looks to all 
interests, so that w’e liave an educated 
world, inclined to iiate war and extreme 
materialism. 

Materialism signifies, to our mind, the 
w^orship of the Satan, the demon who is 
all-crusher of human happiness. Wo liavc, 
let us say, to get back. Getting back 
does not mean progress downward. Getting 
back, in the present context, signides going 
near God, getting religious in our outlook, 
getting God-intoxicated, getting Iminanised 
and devoted to the welfare of humanity. 
WJiy not think of religious education? 
That is how we are to give a now 
orientation to education. New orientation 
is double. We liavc to see that our educa- 
tion is religious, and at tlie same time 
w'o liavc to see that it is not as religious 
as it was in the past. That religious 
education taught us lessons of hatred, gave 
us wars, in fact, ruined us altogether. We 
have to see that our education is really 
religious. Herein is the task of teachers 
in free India. They have to take up the 
challenge of the times. 

Beligioiis Education 

Time has thrown a challenge to teachers 
to be really religious in * their outlook. 
Without this outlook no progress is possible 
in future. We have seen our Mother India 
in misery on account of irreligion. The 
genius of India is religion but true religion 


that does not discriminate between religions 
knowing fully well that all religions are the 
words of God Himself. The moment wo 
cease to think that these religions are the 
creations of men there is an elevation, 
mental and spiritual alike, to sink all differ- 
ences. This realisation that religion has 
come from God will alone make us truly 
human, loving entire humanity ; this reali- 
sation will make us one with the world. 
That idea w ill be catching. We might have 
to wait for tlic consummation, complete and 
perfect (iatching, of the idea. But the con- 
summation will follow. Tliat is a consum- 
mation in the interest of peace all over the 
world. People miglit cry lioarse against 
religion bocauso they consider it wrongly 
responsible for present ills but ultimately 
they will realise that it is religion alone 
which will make them united and strong 
and beautiful. 

Let us have religious education but at the 
same time we must realise the burden, tlio 
responsibility that wo have taken upon us. 
Mere inclusion of religious knowledge on 
course will not do. Wo will have to teach 
religion by living it. So the greatest res- 
ponsibility is for tlic creation of such good 
teachers, who can unfold the mysteries, the 
great truths, of all religions of the world, as 
clearly as possible, to their students. These 
teachers will be right type of teachers 
if they are fired by an unquenchable 
desire for truth. As a famous Sannyasin 
exhorts us : 

“ Penetrate more deeply into the kingdom 
of Truth. Aspire to realise the Truth. 
Sacrifice your all for Truth. Die for Truth. 
Speak the Truth. Truth is life and power. 
Truth is existence. Truth is knowledge. 
Truth is bliss. Truth is silence. Truth is 
light. Truth is love.*’ 

The suggestion is: make religious 
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educatioji a striving after truth. That way 
lies our salvation, our happiness and comforb 
for ever. Religious education, as commonly 
understood, will not make us happy ; it will 
simply result in further misery and division. 
Let us, .therefore, live religion as a process 
of truth-searching. By living it we will 
be good teachers : by living it we arc in a 
position to educate our students well and 
effectively. We thus educate them to live 
and love. 

Striving after Truth 

Let us remember the words of the 
Mahatma : 

“ In the midst of humiliation and so - 
called defeat and a tempestuous life, I am 
able to retain my peace, because of an 
under lying faith in God, translated as 
Truth. We can describe God as millions of 
things, but T have for myself adopted the 
formula - Trutli is God. ” 

Wo like to remem})er those words along 
with our countrymen and country women 
because India is passing tliroiigh a period of 
tribulation and experiments. We liave so 
many experiments to try as a burden of 
newdy-won freedom. The old order has 
changed, and there is enough room for dis- 
order and tribulation Wo have gained our 
freedom and in this gain vested interests of 
millions have been affected. They might 
not have the open courage to indicate their 
protest but silently they are in sympathy 
with reactionary movements. And as sucli 
our position is of infinite delicacy and com- 
plications. In this hour of trial w e cannot 
think of anything better than Truth as our 
unfailing guide. And so these significant 
words of Gandhiji. 

We have to cut clear of difficulties. 
Realise that difficulties are not the final 
Truth, not the final word wherein we might 


rest. Our effort has to be ceaseless. This 
ceaseless effort wdll take us near Truth. 
And then tJiero will be ha^ppiuoss in 
realisation. That realisation will remove 
our difficulties, or at least, resolve them 
in our interest, in the interest of entire 
humanity. 

Mahatma Gandhi referred to Trutli as 
God. That is heiglit of w isdom and expe- 
rience. Wo should know, millions of us 
liave faith in God, and if w'o are told that 
Trutli itself is God all will try to realise the 
Trutli, all will try to be led to reality from 
the unreal, to light from darkness, and 
thus ultimately to immortality from death. 
Wliat a great benefit of search of truth ! 
Heiico this emphasis on Truth and on God. 

We make bold to say that we cannot at 
any moment ask religion to go. We will 
have to think in terms of spirituality. It 
must be real and lasting spirituality. That 
lasting spirituality you will have in conse- 
quence of search of Trutli. Truth is God. 
Lot us, therefore, be keen on Truth. That 
is going near and also realising God. To 
our mind that is Gandhiji^s ideal. Let us 
remember it. 

Path of Peace 

We are fastening upon this kind of reori- 
entation of education as this alone is capable 
of producing results in keeping with our 
ideals of peace for the world. The aim of 
education, as assisted by religious outlook, 
has been defined as a preparation for com- 
plete life. We do not say ‘Complete living\ 
with a purpose. Else life refers to living. 
We do not want that our education should be 
a preparation for living in the ordinary sense. 
Then the outlook as created by education 
will bo materialistic. We need not hide 
our reaction to Wardha System of educa- 
tion. We may like that education should 
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be craft-centred but we cannot think of it as 
mainly responsible for living. There we do 
not agree with Mahatma Gandhi. Education 
sliould train the personality, should make 
the educated suitable enough for life. 
Living will follow of its own accord. 

Education as a preparation for complete 
life signifies a training in the art and 
practice of peace.. Wo need art of peace 
lest there should be wars and tlicir devas- 
tation. If we look at the history of the 
world we will note that wars start in 
minds first. If people are adej)t in the art 
of peace this mental war \\ould not 
consummate into tlic reality of horror that 
it is today. But this art of peac(3 cannot 
be a lasting guarantee against wars. Let 
us be adept in the practice of peace, as 
well. Hence this reorientation. 


Education must be religious in outlook. 
By religious, we mean, education that takes 
us nearer to God, and thus nearer to each 
other. Who can help to this new orien- 
tation ? Teachers in the main are responsible 
for education. They have to change their 
entire outlook. Let them be learned iti the 
art and practice of religion. That will 
train them to tread the path of peace. 
They will naturally train students in the 
art of peace, who will follow up this art of 
peace by its practice. 

And wliat of the Government attitude ? 
It must create conditions for real and 
progressive peace and freedom for teachers, 
if they are to impart education leading to 
peace and prosperity. Let free India have 
free and energetic teaclicrs, aiding her 
to rise to glory and power. 


HOW COULD 1 ENDURE THE RUIN 
OF MY LIFE WORK 


Geiiald Heard 


The first of tlie three basic questions 
whicli we liavc been asking is tlie question 
of a deY()tionalist. And th(i answer is given 
by a devotionalist. For, in spite of all Ids 
scholastic rationalism Aquinas was a spir. 
itual lover, devoted to his Ishtam, Christ 
Jesus. Beside this first question the second 
is psychological. For Eckhart was perhaps 
the best Jnani of all the western mystics 
of whom we have adequate record. The 
first question tells us how to love God — 
when we have made up our mind tliat it is 
this that wo would ratlier do than anything 
else. The second tells us what wo may do 
when we find that in spite of our intention 


to “ adhere” we liavc lost contact with tlie 
Eternal Being who is our life. 

The third question is practical. It is then, 
as should be, answered by a man who was tlie 
most practically successful of all the saints 
canonised by the Church of Rome. 

By founding the Jesuits, Ignatius Loyola 
gave back to the Roman Church half the 
territory and all the intellectual prestige 
that Rome had lost to Protestantism. The 
non-Christian world was re-assaulted with a 
vigour that none of the other founders of the 
Orders had been able to mobilise. Indeed 
the missionary attack compared with that 
which the Church had not been able to sum- 
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mon since it; made peace through Constan- 
tine with the Imperial power. xVftcr Igna- 
tius’ work took shape, to be a scholar and a 
devout Christian became no longer a para- 
dox but something of a commonplace. 
Jesuits made a now architecture for Europe 
— tired of medieval gothic and renaissance 
pedantry, captured the teaching profession 
and, in a little while were makers of astro- 
nomic instruments for the Emperor of 
China — who was therefore not unimpressed 
with their metapliysics — and founders of a 
communist paradise for the prelagricultu- 
rists of the Parana, who were captivated by 
their teachers’ wonderful skill in music. 

Ignatius knew what he had done and 
what was growing from tlie plan ho had laid 
down. Working up from his psychological 
instrument, The Exercises ; by the selection 
of lieutenants who could supplement his 
genius ; by adopting the techniques of mili- 
tarism to the needs of ccclesiasticism ; he 
had already made a company whoso head ho 
named The Coueral — and whose headship ho 
accepted for himself — a (Generalship com- 
manding such complete obedience over men 
of outstaiiding ability that the Jesuit Coii- 
cral was soon called the Black Pope. 

Tlie actual Pope, however, was as capable 
as Ignatius of perceiving what a mixed 
blessing such an offer of service could prove 
to be. Ignatius himself was far too capably 
complex a character not to have many 
enemies. One of them was elected Poi)e 
when the society was yet young, yet had 
shown its mettle. When Ignatius lieard of 
of the election, he said (and it is obvious he 
was no more a rhetorician than a coward) 
his ‘ bones became like water ’. Tho self- 
control of this man had become so complete 
that his closest associates bore witness that 
when ho was merry they never knew 
whether he felt cheerful, wdien he showed 


black anger if he was inwardly the slightest 
disturbed, when he was peaceful that there 
might not bo despair or bitter pain in his 
heart. This self-stateniont of his condition 
is therefore valuable and need not be 
doubted. Tho destruction of the Order was 
probably the one tiling tliat could really 
affect this utterly mortified nature. 

Yet when someone with more psycho- 
logical curiosity than consideration, asked, 
WJiat will you do if tho Pope dissolves the 
Order?, he replied — ‘^One quarter of an 
hour in Orison and it would then be all 
the same”. Again, it does not seem possible 
to doubt his word. And when wo examine 
the reply we see there is about it a realism 
and delinitude which makes it not only 
convincing — carrying its own autlienticity 
in the very stylo of it — but also arresting 
and informative. For in tho first place 
it is answer to a question so general and so 
grim — and yet so specifically aimed at those 
wlio have tried to be of service — that nearly 
everyone has heard it asked — if not of 
themselves of someone they have admired — • 
and hardly anyone dare face it. Even the 
good loo often take refuge in the plea — (so 
little substantiated by liistory) — “Uod could 
not let His work (which of course I have 
been doing) come to naught!”. What w'ould 
you do, what could you do if your life 
work — in which you had sublimated your 
passions, sunk your possessions and ex- 
changed your pretensions — should be put to 
death and you poor jiointless thing left to live 
on? Ft is possible that the good confront this 
issue at its sharpest point. But every man 
of energy must know how helpless he is 
should his work, tho meaning of liis social^ 
economic and physical being, bo taken 
utterly from him and he become an un^ 
wanted failure. And in the second place 
the answer is an exact, diagnostic reply. 
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Ignatius knows what is at stake, what the 
failure of the Society will mean for Jiim 
because of what it will mean to liis loyalist 
friends and for the Church which he adored 
and which was still fighting an undecided 
counter-attack. Ignatius was not a con- 
templativc. His vocation was action, is cal^ 
to save his communion. Ignatius docs 
not, then, play the 8toio or any of the 
roles of the superior person. He does not 
dismiss the painfully apt curiosity telling 
the enquirer not to bo inquisitive and so 
wrap up his wound in the mantle of offended 
dignity. Nor does ho make light of it all. 
He might liave carried conviction, if he 
had laughed it olf. He had proved his 
toughness, yes and his capacity for liumour, 
so that he might have felt it wise to 
say, and carried conviction in the saying 
that it would really make no difference. 
Or he might liave said. Clod will never let it 
happen. Again lie had sliown that iiis 
belief that ho was doing (lod’s will was 
rigid enough to Jiave made sucli a state- 
ment credible. d<u^s not use any of tlio 
great cliches ; Fiat Voliiatas Tua : Laus 
Deo: Deo Gr alias. He gives a time table. 
And that is cliaracteristic of him. For like 
all moderns lie was interested in time in a 
way tliat the medieval was not. Kis 
‘ Exercises ’ show that so many weeks to 
have acquired this attitude toward Hell, so 
many to gain that toward Heaven. So 
when ho says “ one quarter of an hour ” 
there can be little doubt he means exactly 
what he says. Ignatius prayed by tlie 
clock. Ho was making a careful estimate 
and calculation between two things and the 
distance between them. He knew lie loved 
his work and the extent and weight of the 
hopes he had for it'^ success. He knew it 
was his life as far as ho, an individual, had 
* any reason for living. But he also knew 


how he was involved, engrossed. This was 
a certain degree of real discrimination — the 
power to see the 'two tilings — the work and 
the person who worked — Ignatius Loyola. 
And the being that .looked on and saw both 
the Society of Jesus and its founder, with an 
equal detachment, that being it was who 
could SCO what to do with Ignatius, what 
must bo done with the busy passionate 
►Spaniard, if that creature’s reason for living 
was suddenly taken from it. The central 
being Ignatius never quite lost touch with ; 
tliough he evidently by his own words did 
not always keep in close contact with him. 
In fact the distance that Ignatius found was 
separating the two sides of himself at the 
crisis in his life was precisely fifteen 
minutes. He was out from thesliore, away 
from liis base a quarter of an hour. Give 
liim that time and ho would know what to 
do with it. In that little space he would bo 
able —he liad evidently done so before — to 
‘^pay in” tlie “slack of the line” tliat 
kept him and the Atman within apart. 
Then, once tliat contact was reall}^ made, 
oiu'o the eternal lifc^ had absorbed the 
temporal, tlie fluctuations in the waves of 
circumstance would make no more diffta*- 
eiice to him than billows of mist sweeping 
past a walker can make him sway . * ‘ Orison ” 
was for Ignatius what we should probably 
call induced contemplation, that total aware- 
ness of Reality to wliich many who have 
practised meditation can after some time 
summon by an act of the will. In Ignatius’ 
(;aso it was not an instantaneous act. We may 
venture to think that in Ruysbroeek — to 
mention anotJier Westerner — it would have 
been if not instantaneous at least a matter 
of seconds. Ignatius lived too busy a life to 
be in immediate contact, but — and in this 
he differs from many of our busy churchmen 
of today — he did not neglect to keep in 
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mind the time it would take him to recover 
the essential contact. And, of course, he 
was aware that each day, by his contem. 
plative prayer — which we are told he never 
neglected — he brought himself back to that 
distance. Had he found that his distance 
was increasing then there is little doubt he 
would have put himself into “retreat**. 
Ignatius had no intention of “gaining the 
whole world and losing his own soul.*’ 
The quarter of an hour was as much 
“ free play ” or “ slack line ’* as he allowed 
himself. Ignatius ’ reply is then very 
germane for those — the vast majority who 
feel that they must live active lives but 
find, in Father Baker’s phrase, that that 
life does “ deordinate ” them : — Not only 
would the total miscarriage of their effort 
throw them into someting like despair — 
the little contretemps of everyday dealing 
with people make them irritable, depressed 
patently unspiritual, uncharitable, unpeaco- 
ful. And they often wonder with gloom liow 
they could take any major disaster — and 
pray God that He will not try them. Does 
not the answer to this very common state 
we -have all experienced lie in Ignatius* 
advice ? ‘ Know how far you are out, 
take care never to be beyond where you 
can recollect yourself. Day by day — three 
times a day — make at least an honest 
checkup — and if you find the distance 
between you and your anchorage is increas- 
ing, take more time till you are once more 
within sufficient distance to make yourself 
fast and secure should the wind come down 
and the sea rise *. This check up Ignatius 
calls the ‘examin*. It docs not take 
long — one honest glance will show how 
much one has drifted in the three or four 
hours one has been attending to surface 
things. Of course the necessary rehauling 
may take considerable time and exertion. 


A similar illustration of this practical 
power in an ‘ active * is given at the 
beginning of a Japanese monk’s account 
of his penetration into Tibet when that 
country was closed to outsiders. A Tibetan 
Abbot, whose big monastery lay near the 
frontier, had permitted a foreign pilgrim 
to enter. The Lhassa Government, learning 
this, not only degraded the Abbot — which 
meant that he lost a powerful and dignified 
position, — but condemned him to be drown- 
ed in the almost freezing waters of the 
source stream of the Brahmaputra River. 
He was taken in his criminal garb to be 
drowned. When they arrived where he 
was to be bound and sunk in the stream 
he made the Ingatian statement, “ Permit 
me to read over slowly to myself three 
times The Diamond Sutra and then it 
will bo all right”. Tlie time was permitted 
him. He then witli complete composure 
lot himself be lowered with a lieavy stone 
round him, into the sti’eam. After some 
time the body was raised. Ho came to 
life again. Ho quietly submitted to be 
once more immersed, A second time he 
was raised, only to be found once more 
alive. Only at tlie third time his release 
completed. 

So many people to lay talk of Brother 
Lawrence and the continual Practice of the 
Presence of God, and when they do so often 
disparage any regular times of prayer and 
meditation. They say to spend all one’s 
time with exercises or even a good part of 
it, is both pretentious and unnecessary. 
And yet we know that when many such 
good social workers meet disaster their 
conduct does nob differ— for it cannot— very 
much from that of the most casual liver. 
Tliey still are desiring the fruit of their 
works and have not achieved Karma Yoga. 
But they may be right that they cannot 
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give their lives to trying to achieve a cons- 
tant contemplative state. They must also 
realize, if they read Brother Lawrence with 
the slightest real care, that the state ho 
reached was very advanced and had taken 
a life of austerity, which they would con- 
sider unhealthy. May not the middle step 
between that Carmelite perfection and the 
way that most of us feel compelled to live, 
lie in the Ignatian advice, “ Know how far 


you are out ; never let it be more than a 
quarter of an hour ; and see daily that you 
keep that distance — see that it is not grow- 
ing Then when ruin and death come to 
complete our detachment, they will serve 
this, their intended purpose, and we too 
shall bo able to add to the authentic record 
of essential advice, “Fifteen minutes in 
prayer and it will be all the same. The 
One remains, the many change and pass. ” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE MASTER AND THE DISCIPLE: By 
PiujE. I). S. Sakma, m. a., Principal, The 

ViVEKANANDA COLLEGE, MADRAS. PUB* 
LisHED Bv Sri Bamakrisiina Math, 
Mylapore, Madras. Pages: 155. Price: 
lis. 2-0 0. 

This book is a reprint of the chapters on tlio 
Karnakrishna Movemtmt in Prof. 8ai‘ma’s oiyus 
miyjnum, “ The Ikmaissanco of Hinduism ’ puhli- 
ahed by the Benares Hindu University in 1944. 

“ The Konaisaanco of Hinduism,” as its name 
imidics, critically ai)i)rai9e3 tlio various forces that 
led to tlio ro-awakcning of Hinduism in modern 
times, as a result of its contact with Western ideals 
and culture. The two chaptei’s on the Bamakiislma 
IMovoment, dealing with the lives and aclueveinents 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivckanauda in the 
field of spiritual culture are therefore written from 
a historical perspective, fitting the Ramakrishna- 
Yivolvananda movement in the general frame-work 
of JModorn I linduism. 

The Professor has placed the Ramakrishna 
Movement in tlio right context and has briefly 
indicated its representative clwacter in the follow- 
ing admirable words: — “Of all the religious move- 
ments that have sprung up in India in recent 
times, there is none so faithful to our past and 
so full of possibilities for the future, so rooted 
in our national consciousness and yet so universal 
in its outlook, and therefore none so thoroughly 
representative of the ; ligioua spirit of India as 
the movement connected with the name of Sri 
Bamakriebna Paramahamsa and his disciple Swami 


Vivokananda” The lives of these twin personalities 
are not only the essence of Hinduism ; they also 
reveal themselves as the inspii-ei-s of many a 
modem movement of thought. It is no wonder 
therefore that their lives and the principles 
for which they stood havo captured the minds of a 
good number of our young men. It is (luito 
appropriate that this book is used as a text book 
in the Vivokananda College, IMadras. 

Wo hope many generations of eager Indian youths 
will profit by this interesting naiTativo of tlio story 
of S)i Ramakrishna and Swami Vivokananda. 

This book may also ho road with profit by the 
general reader who* is intoi’cstod in the Eama- 
krisIma-Vivekananda Llovomont. 

A DICTIONARY OF WISDOM : By B N. 
Motivala. Hind Kitai^s Limited. 261- 
263, Hornby Road, Bombay, Pp: 168. 
Price: Rs. 3. 

It is wise to havo a dictionai’y of wisdom by one’s 
side. It is wiser still to have discovered the source 
of wisdom itself within oneself. But how many of 
US could havo laid our hands on our hearts and 
exclaimed, ‘Eureka!’? TheBcfore, a dictionary 
of wisdom is always a desideratum. 

Wo have here a pretty good collection of ‘ noble 
thoughts, nobly expressed and wisely compressed ’ 
(and sedulously collected) covering a wide range 
of human enquiry. Tlio author fRotes Montiiigii 
to say : “ I have here only made a garland of choice 
flowers; I bring nothing of my own but the 
thread that binds them.” ‘While aoknowlcdgiug 
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tliafc this in itself is a good servioo, we have to ix)int 
out that perhaps on the other side of the garden 
thoro wore better dowel’s oven. Wo hope the 
author will have discovered them before he finds 
himself preparing the manuscript for the second 
enlarged edition of the book. 

The printing of the book is neat and the got up 
nice. 

SW AT ANTRA - Annual 1948, Editoti: 
Khasa Subba Rau. 156, Lloyds Road, 
Royapettah, Madras. 

The Swatantra celebrates her second birthday and 
invites us to a dainty fare got ready for the occasion 
liy her admirera and friends. Tliis precocious child 
of two summers has been with us those two mo- 
mentous years, entertaining us witli her gay viva- 
city, educating us in the art of seeing men and 
tilings with severe and critical detachment. Slio has 
often reminded us of her stern and uncompromising 
father who though young, has gone grey in the 
service of joui-nalism. 

In the opening pages, Sri Khasa Subba Rau lir-s 
correctly estimated the dilliculties of a conscientious 
journalist. His way lies along the razor’s edge: 
‘ The economic foundations of journalism tend to 
place it at the mercy of rich and pow(n'ful interests. 
If oonipromises are made for the sake of survival, to 
that extent they represent a diminution of faitlif ill- 


ness to the public interest. If they are not made, 
the very basis for servioo through work is out off. . . 
Social intolligcnco must come to the resouo in all 
cases of conffict between economic ikiwgi* and free, 
dom of the proas * And educating this social intel- 
ligonce was the task to which the Swatanti-a has 
been addressing itself with assiduous siuceiity. 
IIow far has it boon successful, it is for the futui-o 
to say. 

It would not have been much if the strength of 
the Swatanti*a lay only in the exquisite and powerful 
lionmansliip of Khasa. Real loadei*ship is the 
finding of the riglit men for the right jobs. Yighno- 
swara’s Weekly Sotto Voce, Manjeii’s Yiwia and 
Yami, Prof. Venkatarangiah’s Hpotliglits look as 
though they are specially groomed for Swatantra. 
All these and many more are hero. T . T. K. with 
liis Yeera Dharma, Ilarin with his Excellency- 
Sister, K. S. among his ‘ Wooklios — Wise and Other- 
wise' and the redoubtable Chalapatbi Rao at Ms 
‘Great Wall of India’ are bore to add substance 
and spice to this annual. 

We wish the Swatantra many more years of use- 
ful and youthful service to the people of our 
Country. If posterity were to say after many 
yo’ars that Swatantra is so many years yonwj, then 
she had lived and sei’ved well. Eor it is better for 
a journal to die tlian continue to live as a ‘grand- 
mama*. 


The birthday of Swami Vivekananda falls on 
Friday 21st January, 1949. 


‘'God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” — Jesus Christ. 


St. John 4, 24. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE KAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
Keport for the year 1947 

The 39th Annual General Meeting of the Eama- 
krishna Mission was hold at the Bolur Math 
premises on the 24th October, 1948. The following 
is a briof rejwt of the \vork done by tlie ATission 
during the year 1947. 

Centres : There wore altogether 66 ^lission 
centres and 8 sub-centres, which served all without 
distinction of caste, creed or colour and preaclied 
non-sectarian religious principles. 

Belief Work: The Mission started Befugoo 
Belief Work at Kunikshetra in November, and tlio 
work continued right into the middle of 1948. 
5,626 utensils etc. and 15,401 blankets, clothings, 
etc. were distributed, the daily rocipVmts at the 
Milk Canteen being 23,638 at its peak in March, 
1948. Medical Belief from its health centres was 
given, tlie daily average niimbor of patients treated 
being 275. Tlio work was financed by the Conti’al 
Government; iiosidos, the Mission got su])3tantial 
help from the Tiady Mountl)atten Fund and from 
public contributions, tlie amount from tiie Govern- 
ment being Bs. 30,765/- and in tlio two latter cases 
Bs. 31,613/-. 

Tlie Biot Boli(T Work continued throughout the 
year in Noakhali and Ti[)pera whoro the IMission 
ran two hostels for 26 riot-aiTcctod iioys, and helped 
a largo number of sucli people with rice doles and 
cash amounting to Bs. 95,000/-. The work will bo 
closed in a couple of months. The Mission helped 
the riot-affected people in ITabiganj and the Sadar 
sub-division in the Sylhet District with Bs. 8,500/' 
during September to November. 

In the Flood Belief Work in Chittagong the 
Mission spent Bs. 10,449/* during October to 
Decembei*, the total number of persons helped at 
the highest being 6,157. 

. In addition to those the branch centres directly 
undertook some minor relief works. 

Medical Work : The Mission conducted 5 gene- 
ral and 1 maternity hospitals with a total of 407 
beds, which treated in all 12,647 cases. The 45 


out-door Dispensaries including the T. B. Clinic at 
Delhi treated altogether 12,12,876 patients during 
the year. 

Help to the Poor : Under this head 790 mds. of 
rice and 1,082 blakets, dhotis, etc. wore distributed 
among the poor and deserving people. Besides, a 
sum of Bs. 44,825-3-0 was spent for regular and 
occasional help to 1,036 individuals and families, 
more than 100 of whom were students. 

Educational Work : Work tmder this head 
included two Colleges, 5 Bosidential High Schools, 
7 Secondary Schools and 7 Orphanages, with a 
total of 5,728 boys and 1,821 girls; 59 Primary 
Schools with 6,695 boys and 3,569 girls; 13 Night 
Schools with 507 Students, 2 Industrial Schools 
with 304 students. The Mission had 40 Students’ 
Homes, which accommodated 1,942 students. The 
ricjuFiuarters helped 9 Schools having 570 boys 
and girls with monthly grants, the total amount 
on this head being Bs. 432/- 

Work for Wmncfn: The Mission conducted 
under this head the Women’s Department of the 
Bcuiares Homo of Service, the lUatei’iiity Hospital 
with its t)*{iining sectiem, the Women Invalids’ 
Homo at Benares, the Siirada Yidyalaya at Madras, 
the Sistcir Nivedita Girls’ School at Calcutta, etc. 

Work outside India : In IMauiitius, Singapore, 
Burma and Ceylon the IMission oa.med on its edu- 
cational and cultural activities. 

Finance : The total receipts of the IMission in 
India in 1947 wero Bs. 44,77,864-7-6 and the 
total disbursements Bs. 45,37,921-1-8. 

Belur Math (HowTah), Swami Madhavananda, 

October 28, 1948. General Secretary, 

Eamakrishna Mission. 

SWAMI NITYABODFANANDA LEAVES 
FOB BANGOON 

Swami Nityabodhananda, who has been serving 
the Vedanta Kesari as Editor for seven years, from 
1941 to 1948 November, first as Santa Chaitanya 
and then as Swami Nityabodhananda, is leaving us 
to take up new resiwnsibilities as the head of the 
Eamakrishna Mission Society in Eangoon. We 
wish him bon voyage and pray for hi£L.flucce3S in 
his new field of service. 
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0 Lord ! Of you whose mere Wish has borne this fruit of the throe 
worlds, who knows liow far the roach of your (actual) Acts is ! 

This Brahma (the Creator), this Indra (King of Gods), these the Sun and 
Moon, He the creeper of whose Energy has blossomed forth as all these, may 
this alLbecoming Lord protect (us). 

He whose cir cum ambulation is not finished even by those who go round 
with their minds, He whoso border is hard to reach even to those that travel 
far ; He wliose mystic Illusion is hard to comprehend to those that have been 
confounded by It, He wlio is still afar even to those of high realisation, that 
Lord of the Form of Happiness, We extol. 

In His praise, memory and contemplation, in His sight, touch and 
realisation. He who is a heap of bliss, obeisance to Him, Lord Siva our Beloved. 

O Supreme Lord ! I have no doubt decided in my mind that egotism is 
of no use ; but in the egotism that I am you, I am unable to contain myself 
with joy. Is it not so i 

Having thought of, in the fickleness of my mind, crores of things to be 
done, I (now) rest, O Siva, in the bliss of your consciousness and delight 
intensely. 

If you are subtle, how is it that the three worlds are but a fraction of 
you ! If you are gross, O Lord ! how is it you are not easily visible even to 
Brahman and other gods ! 

Were it not that you alone are the meaning to be conveyed by all this, 
which wise man, O Lord, would trouble himself with this verbiage ? 

Bhatta Narayana, Stava Chintamani, 

32, 34, 3c, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 


— V. Raghavan. 



THE CHARACTER OF 
SWAMl VIVEKANANDA’S LEADERSHIP 

“ JTffTl' 

Even very little of this Dharma protects from the Great Terror 


In the Great Necessity op Man 

There are leaders and leaders. There 
are leaders born and leaders made. There 
are leaders by merit and leaders by mani- 
pulation. There arc leaders by profession 
and dealers in leadership. Also there are 
leaders and misleaders. Then there are 
great leaders and great misleaders. 

Should we look, unbespectacled of course, 
around us, we shall find cacli type thriving 
in this world, in each country, in every age, 
India, no exception. Can we say with our 
hands on our hearts that we have not 
our saving great leaders, and to balance 
tliat, as it were, our undoing great mis- 
Icaders, our clever leaders by manipulation 
and our cunning leaders by profession 1 We 
see, they know, they are there. There is no 
wrong in seeing the truth. A flower denied 
smells no less sweetly, ‘ a thorn denied 
pricks no less keenly.’ 

In fact, the world events of each day, 
which is going to become history, that im- 
personal force, tomorrow, are the resultant 
of the actions, reactions, counteractions, 
interactions and superactions of these 
different types of leadership set in motion 
in relation to each other. Our crusades, 
wars, movements and revolutions have 
their genesis in the individualistic germs 
working differently in the heads of these 
different types of leaders. Our leaders 
aspire nobly and we are roused to great 
actions. Our leaders hate and there 
pillage and throat-cutting. Our leaders 


covet and there is the giving over of a 
nation’s liberty. Our leaders commit enor- 
mous blunders and wo groan — a wliole 
nation — our bleeding mouths swirling in 
the eddies of insult and misery. They are 
all men of outstanding ability. They leave 
tlieir marks behind. Men cannot forget 
them easily. Born of earth, each of them, 
we cannot deny their blood relation to each 
other — their brotherhood. We cannot say 
that one of those types does not help the 
rise, growth, flourish and decay of the 
other typos. Perhaps if one were not 
there, the others would be absent. But 
when one comes, in rush the others too, 
witli the same velocity and strike against 
one another giving birth to great conflicts, 
in the attempts of solving which greater 
conflicts arise, and still greater ones with 
fresher attempts and the world staggers — 
men, plans, politics, monuments parliaments, 
victors, vanquished, leaders and alU 
Perhaps a civilisation goes to the wall. 
This is the great malady which humanity 
suffers from from time to time. 

Amidst this encircling gloom Light kindly 
leads. In this Great Necessity of man 
when man cannot any more help man, he 
comes who is more than man. But he 
comes as a man. 

The Descent of the Most High 

At such a time, not long ago, we know, 
he came. For “ the time was ripe for one 
to be born, who in one body would have 
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the brilliant intellect of Sankara, and the 
wonderfully expansive infinite heart of 
Chaitanya ; one who would see in every sect 
the same spirit working, the same God ; 
one who would see (iod in every being, 
one whoso lieart would weep for the poor, 
for the weak, for the outcast, for the down- 
trodden, for every one in this world inside 
India or outside India and at the same 
time whose grand brilliant intellect would 
conceive of such noble tlioughts as would 
harmonise all conflicting sects not only in 
India but outside of India and bring a 
marvellous harmony, the universal religion 
of head and heart into existence. Such a 
man was born. Tlie time was ripe, it was 
necessary that such a man should be born 
and he came.” Him we know as Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

But do you know what he did before he 
came? Sri Ramakrishna Inmself narrates : 
“One day I found that my mind was soar- 
ing high in Samadhi along a luminous path. 
It soon transcended the stellar universe and 
entered the subtler region of ideas. As it 
ascended higher and higher, I found on 
both sides of the way ideal forms of gods 
find goddesses. The mind tlien reached 
the outer limit of that region, where the 
luminous barrier separated the sphere of 
relative existence from that of the Absolute. 
Crossing that barrier, the mind entered the 
transcendental realm, where no corporeal 
being was visible. Even the Gods dared 
not peep into that sublime realm, and were 
content to keep their seats below. But the 
next moment I saw seven venerable sages 
seated there in Samadhi. It occurred to me 
that these sages must have surpassed not 
only men but even gods in knowledge and 
holiness, in renunciation and love. Lost in 
admiration I was i ^.^flecting on their great- 
ness, when I saw a portion of that undif- 


ferentiated luminous region condense int( 
the form of a divine child. The child came 
to one of the sages, tenderly clasped hi.- 
neck with his lovely arms, and addressing 
him in sweet voice, tried to drag his mind 
down from tlio state of Samadhi. The 
magic touch roused the sage from super- 
conscious state, and he fixed his half open 
eyes upon the wonderful child. His beaming 
countenance showed that the child must 
have been the. frmsure of his heart. In 
groat joy tlie strange child spoke to him, I 
am going down, you too must come.’ The 
sage remained mute but his tender look 
expressed his assent. As he kept gazing on 
the child, he was again immersed in 
Samadhi. I was surprised to find that a 
fragment of his body and mind was descend- 
ing on earth in tlie form of a bright light. 
No sooner had I seen Nareiidra tl\an I 
recognised him to be that sage.” Subse- 
quent enquiry eli(dtod from Sri Rama- 
krishna the fact that the divine child 
was no otlier than himself. 

In order to attempt an understanding 
of Vivekananda’s leadership we have to 
remember this background. Otherwise, we 
may be able to pierce the flesh bub will miss 
the soul. 

Let us make it clear at the very outset 
that Vivekananda is not a leader in any 
accepted or applied sense of the word. In 
leadership lie stands alone and apart refu- 
sing to be grouped with any. We cannot 
class him with any leader we have known, 
great though they are, for wo shall see 
that none so ever lived who led like him. 

A Leader by Complusion 

One is apt to be surprised when told that 
Vivekananda is a leader by compulsion. 
But such is the case. “ He had not chosen 
the way of his life. His mission had chosen 
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Jjirii.’^ We have seen how the love for the 
divine child, ‘ the treasure of his heart,’ 
compelled him to come down from the 
; uperconscious state in which lie was bliss- 
fully merged in the domain of the 
Absolute. Readers of his biography know 
iJiat he was actually born with powers 
to enter into Samadhi. In fact those two 
lotus-eyes, but for occasions when they 
flashed fire, on the droll and dross and 
dreams of this oartJi, were always full of 
tlie inebriety of that unfathomablo bliss, 
and the eye-lashes ever tinged with the 
collyrium of the Absolute. Samadhi was 
his passion and weakness. He was drunk in 
it and wanted more and ever more of it. 
He did not want anything else in tliis world 
or elsewhere. “ One of a party who visited 
Mont Saint Michael witli him on Micliacl- 
inas Day, 1000, and liappened to he next to 
him, looking at the dungeon cages of the 
jMediaeval prisoners, was starthxl to 
Jicar him say, under his breath, ‘ WJiat 
a wonderful place for meditation ’ ! Just 
tliink of it ! ‘‘ Oh I know I have wandered 
over the whole earth,” he cried once, “ but 
iji India I have looked for nothing save the 
cave in which to meditate.” TJiis is 
perennial Vivekaiianda. 

One of the days of April, 3 886, was a 
great day for the world. It was not only 
the day on which Narendranath attained 
the acme of all spiritual realisations, the 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi, at the Cossipore gar- 
den house, it was also the day on wliich 
this man of supreme realisations was com- 
inissioned, one might say compelled, by an 
incarnation of God, the God-man of the 
ige, with a mission of unique character. 
“ After along time Narendra came to the 
cjnsciouness of the physical world and 
found his brother disciples clustered round 
him. An ineffable peace bathed his soul. 


When he (wime to the Master the latter 
said, ‘ Now the Mother has shown you all. 
Hut this realisation of yours shall be locked 
up for the present, and the key wdll remain 
with mo. When you will have finished 
doing Mothers work^ this treasure w ill again 
be yours.’ ” 

One can only imagine the state of mind 
in which Narendranath remonstrated: 
“Revered Sir, I was in bliss in Samadhi. 
In tliat supreme bliss I had forgotten the 
world. I implore, I pray do please keep 
me in that state. ” 

Now^ came out the fire which forged 
Swami Vivekanaiida whom the world knows, 
out of the stulf tliat was Narendranath. 
In divine disgust spoke Sri Ramakrislina 
tho.se metamorphosing words, ” Fie upon 
you ! Nob ashamed to ask for these things ? 

1 used bo think that you are a superior 
receptacle. Bub alas, now I find, even you 
too seek to remain immersed in selfish 
happiness. By the grace of the Mother this 
states of realisation will become so natural 
with you that even in ordinary state you 
will perceive (Jod in all things. You will 
accomplish great tilings oii earth. Ycm 
ivill impart spiritual knowledge and remove 
miseries oj the lowhf and miserable,'' 

This was tlie divine compulsion; or if 
you do not like the word you may say 
divine commission. That love for the divine 
child, the treasure his hoarfc. 

The Great Conixuexce 

Then came about the actual transmission 
of the spiritual powers and treasures — the 
emptying of the old casket into the new one. 
Swami Vivekaiianda describes it as follows: 
“Three or four days before the Master’s 
passing, he called me to his bed - side when 
alone, and making me sib before him gazed 
intently in my eyes and entered into 
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Sainadhi. I actually perceived a power- 
current of subtle force like electricity 
entering into me from his body. After a 
time I too lost all outward consciousness 
and was merged in Samadhi. How long I 
was in tliat state I cannot say. When I 
came down to the sense-plane, I found the 
Master weeping. On being asked he sahl 
in great tenderness, ‘O my Narcn ! I have 
now become a Fakir by giving aw'ay my all 
and everything to you By the force of 
this Sakti, you will do many great things 
in this world, ami only after that yon will 
go bach. Tb seems to me tliat it is that 
Power wliieh makes me work and work, 
whirling me as it were in the vortex.” 

Bjfore this linal confluence, the merging 
of the two spirits could take place, there 
were five long wonderful eventful years 
of journeying through hard rocky beds, 
dreary deserts, sudden slopes and thirsty 
expanses of plains. Then days in and 
out limpid streams of unknown experiences, 
wore (jonstantly flow ing out gracefully from 
the rushing (hxnga of Sri Uamakrishiia’s 
spiritual realisations, which falling into 
the powerful eddies of the impetuous life- 
current of Narendranath, were being occa- 
sionally lifted up in the sky through the 
sheer reaction of reception, and laying bare 
in rainbow picturesqueness the potentiali- 
ties, of the properties unsuspecdedly incor- 
porated in the di\)ps of that ambrosial 
water. 

It was not an Easy Uame 

But it was not easy even for Sri Bama- 
krishna to buckle tliis lion. Jle chafed, 
roared, show'ed his paw', perhnp^^ gave one 
or two scratclif's too. Boudago ho won’t 
accept. Sri Ramakrishna laid bare before 
him the secrets ot the entire universe. 
He appeared befor ' him like a school boy 
in an unending serh s of tests. Ultimately 


he was, obliged to attorn to him alt hi 
treasures earned by those stupendouj 
sadhanas to the last bit. There was a 
lingering fear lest he should be lost. 
Therefore the master-archer that Sri 
Ramakrishna was, he had released the 
invisible shaft of thousand tentacles wliich 
like the pauranic missiles of unsuspected 
powers enmeshed this Titan and made a 
slave of him, a slave the like of which was 
seldom seen on earth. Cann’b you see the 
tears in tlic liurrs eyes when he says: 
‘‘ Ramakrishna Paramahamsa dedicated 
me to Her... I loved him, you see and that 
was what held me. T saw his marvellous 
purity. I felt his wonderful love* His 
greatness had not dawned on me then.” ? 
Vivekananda became the slave of ‘ his 
wonderful love.’ And what is more com- 
pelling than love ? In his after life tlui 
greatest pride he felt was in calling 
himself the slave of Sri Ramakrishna, ‘ tlio 
treasure of his heart.’ Look at the mad- 
ness of it: ‘‘ f 

“ VVe si) all crush the stars to atoms, and 
unhinge the univci'so. Don’t you know 
we arc the servants of Sri Ramakrishna.”! 

His Leadership, His DiscipriESHiP 

To understand the character of Viveka- 
nanda’s leadership we have to remember 
this supreme fact that, Tiis wonderful love' 
w'hich made a slave of Vivekananda of a 
type seldom known, also made a leader 
of Vivekananda of a typo the world 
J)as never knowoi before or after. Essen- 
tially Vivekanauda's leadership is a magrmm 
epic of love. That same old love which 
brought him down from the regions of the 
Absolute, also dragged him on in the realms 
of the relative. What could he do ? That 
w-onderful love filled him through and 
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through leaving not untouched an atom of 
his being where he could escape from that 
devouring love. It made him mad. The 
agony of it ! He tried to shake it off. 
lie tried to run away from it. But where 
could he go ? He found that the entire 
universe is filled with and an expre.ssion 
of that love alone. Imagine the tyranny 
of it — this constant hounding business ! To 
whom could he appeal ? There was nothing 
(dse at all. 

Suspended in the fren/.y of tliat divine 
love he took up in his strong arms, as it 
were, this revolving planet and pressed 
in its consciousness with his tremorous 
hands the shape of Jiis Master- -his beloved, 
that ‘ wonderful love.’ Tiio founding of 
the Order of Sri Ramakrishna he believed 
to liavc been the resurrection of the body 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Hence his behest to 
his followers is that tliey should look upon 
the Organisation with the same eye as they 
would do on the person of Sri Rania- 
krishna. The disciple missed the Master, 
and out of whatever stuff the earth presen- 
Um[ before him he fashioned the form of 
Ills Master and gave it life, tliat ‘ wonder- 
ful love.’ Vivekananda himself summed up 
his immense life-work in this simple 
‘ Eternal love and service free.’ Tlio 
deepest note in Vivekananda’s heart was 
liis QuruJ)haMi. Be they moments of most 
exalted triumphs, or of aoutest miseries, 
his mind is always prostrate at his Guru’s 
feet. One feels oneself uplifted when one 
reads these ennobling lines : “..... .if I have 
told you one word of Truth it was his (Sri 
Ramakrishna’s) and his alone, and if 
f have told you many things which were 
not true, which were not correct, wliich 
were not beneficial to human race, they 
were all mine, and on me is the respon- 
ubility.” Thus we see his discipleship to 


his Master proved to bo his leadership 
of men. 

Tkk Matter-od'-Fact Questton 

“ Hang your rarefied poetry on tlie peg 
of your liesure !”, you will cry in impatience 
we know. ‘‘ What actuality Jus leadership 
or discipleship, whatever you may call it, 
brought for us matter-of-fact men of tliis 
mundane world of million problems and 
billion miseries T’ The question is severely 
pertinent. Yes, he l)rouglit a few facts 
for us, whicli, in fact, we were sorely 
missing, and Jiad we to miss them longer, 
God knows wliat would liavo happened 
to us. But let us say in tliis connexion to 
those who boast to bo matter-of-fact men, 
that there are facets and facts and that 
there arc not many matter-of-fact men in 
this world. They arc indeed a liandful. Wo 
are mostly mannf^r-oj-jact men. Wliom 
could we call a matter-of-fact man ? One 
who lias known the Reality, the ITltiiiiato, 
realised the Fact, the Brahman. Are there 
many knowers of the Fad among us ? Let 
us not boast. We arc mostly creatures in 
illusion, wliicli is tlie manner of the Fad and 
not the matter. By virtue of tlio grace of 
his Guru and his realization of Brahman, 
the Fact, Vivekananda was a matter-of-fact 
man in the truest sense of the term, 

I 

One fact of supreme importance should 
be very clearly understood here. There is 
always a world of difference between a 
leader who comes to lead man after ho has 
realized Brahman and a leader who comes 
, to lead man before he has realised Brah- 
man, because of the simple fact that while 
the former is a man of illumination, the 
latter is a man in illusion ; while the former 
knows the ultimate Reality, man and 
the universe in their true perspective, the 
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latter does not know them so ; wdiile the 
former can see through Time to Eternity 
the latter, if he is a big one, can at best 
perhaps look ahead a century ; while in all 
probability the former has been divested of 
the capacity to mislead, it should be a 
\vondor if the latter, if ho is a very big one, 
does not occasionally mislead. Therefore 
what follows is this : in the ultimate sense 
of values the Braliman-becomo leader, is 
always a far superior and surer guide than 
the one who has not realized Brahman. 
We must remember, supreme wisdom can 
be utterly unassuming while utter ignorance 
can be supremely learned. We all know 
that sugar can only sweeten while salt 
cannot. Tlie famous analogy in Katho^ 
panishad of the blind leading the blind refers 
to the latter kind of leadership. 

Vivekananda, the Brahman-become man, 
Haf j/asambil pa Jnan aswarnpa mxiha purusha 
brought us a few facts of his own 
experiences and gave them freely. “With 
five w^ords he conquered the world, so to 
say, wlien he addressed men and women 
as, ‘Ye divinities on earth! Sinners?* 
The first four words summoned into 
being the gospel of joy, luipo, virility, 
energy and freedom for the races of men. 
And yet with tlie last word, embodying 
as it did a sarcastic questoin, he 
demolished the whole structure of soul- 
degenerating, cowardice-promoting, nega- 
tive, pessimistic thoughts. On the 
astonished world this five-word formula 
fell like a bomb-shell. The first four words 
he brought from the East, and the last 
word he brought from the West. All these 
are oft-quoted expressions, copybook 
phrases both in the East and the West. 


And yet never in the annals of humai 
thought was the juxtaposition accom 
plished before Vivekananda did it in the 
dynamic manner and obtained instantane- 
ous recognition as the world champion . , 
Vivekananda’s gospel here is that ot 
cnergism, of mastpr37^ over the world, over 
the conditions surrounding life, of human 
freedom, of individual liberty, of (courage 
trampling down cowardice, of world con- 
quest*’* 

We are all divine in reality. We are all 
One in fact. In us is the source of all 
strength. These are the sovereign facts h(\ 
brought us. These arc no new facts, for facts 
are the oldest things in the universe. 
Otherwise they are no facts. Though not 
new, we had forgotten these supreme facts 
and were going to make a hell of this 
earth, being swayed by tlie manncr-of-fact. 
Vivekananda came and opened up the 
sky-light wdth the result that a flood of 
light rushed inside our mansion of old 
darkness. 

But this reached only the surface of our 
problems. A few fortunate souls w^ore 
there in the best room of the liouse where 
the light could read'll. But there are many 
a dark dungeon-like room in our father’s 
Spacious old mansion and an unfortunate 
legion were to live in them. What about 
them, the millions — the masses, the people, 
who live in virgin darkness, and go to 
greater darkness everyday, generation after 
generation, sinking in the abyss of fathom- 
less woe? What did he bring for them ? 

The Pang of the Pioneer 

It was for them above all that he came 
and laboured. For them specially he was 


* The Might of Man in the Social Philosophy of Pamahrishna and Vlvehananda by Prof. 

Beuoy Kunar Sarkai*. 
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c ommissioned by the Master. Did he not 
say, “ You will have to impart spiritual 
knowledge and remote the miseries of the 
lowly and the miserahUy ? This was the 
Mother's Work which his Guru had enjoined 
upon him. The most formidable task, 
which can ever be enjoined and imagined. 
And a few ever understand the pangs of 
pioneers It took seven long years, from 
1886 to 1893, even for that extraordinary 
brain that was Vivekananda’s to formulate 
any working basis for the upliftment of the 
people as a whole. We do not know the full 
history of his life during these seven years. 
Prom what we know we gather that during 
this period he lived mostly the life of a 
wandering monk, wandering in cities, hills 
and villages, some times entering into the 
thick of forests, sometimes retiring into 
caves, but always carrying in his head the 
agony : liow to remove the miseries of the 
lowly and the suffering. These were the years 
of austere suffering, deadly trials and eager 
search — the years of experiencing and yeri- 
fying the truths he had learned and earned 
at his Guru's feet. 

Before he could hit upon any definite 
plan it was necessary that he should know 
them, for whom he had to work, by real 
personal contact. To this end he travelled 
over the length and breadth of India on 
foot coming in personal contact with 
people in all strata of society from kings 
to the lowest of the ‘untouchable in all 
ramifications of Indian life, till at last at 
the end of his journey his mission dawned 
upon him. He had known every grain of 
suffering India. He had seen the depth of 
the degradation. He had also discovered 
the perennial India, India — the Mother of 
civilizations, India of the Vedic-Upa- 
nishadic glory and the India, the hope of 
the world to be. The decision had come 


upon him now, the actual work was to begin. 

A part of his experience he gives us 
in the words : “ I have now travelled all 
ovtr India. But alas, it was agony to me, 
my brothers, to see with my own eyes the 
terrible poverty and the miseries of the 
masses, and I could not restrain my tears ! 
It is now my firm conviction that it is 
futile to preach religion amongst them 
without first trying to remove their poverty 
and sufferings. It is for this reason — to find 
more means for the salvation of the j)oor 
of India—that I am going to America. ” 

Pacino the Hydka-iieaued Monster 

Pririiarily Vivekananda’s duty was be- 
coming instrumental for the spiritualisation 
of humanity. But subtler transformation 
could not bo brought about unless the 
grosser aspects of life were first made 
whole. He now understood what Sri 
Ramakrishna had meant when ho said, 
“ Religion is not for empty stomachs. 
Hunger lias its own great ethics. It makes 
us grateful to the Mother Earth, making 
us realize, “ This economics of 

Sri Raraakrishna's spirituality was burnt 
down the disciple’.s mind as ho gathered 
first-hand knowledge about the masses of 
India. His was the responsibility of giving 
away to all, the groat treasure which liis 
Master had entrusted to him. But how to 
give ? The hands of the recipients were so 
feeble — of some, feeble, because of the 
negative strength ; of otliers, feeble, because 
of the positive weakness — and the gilt was 
so heavy and rich. Not only tliat-^in his 
patient search after the causes of these 
‘empty stomachs' Vivekananda found 
himself face to face with a monstrous 
hydra-headed problem of historico-socio- 
charaq^r, which had fattened itself during 
centuries and seemed insoluble. 
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This situation wliich seemed so baffling 
was liandlod by Vivckananda in such a way 
that master strategists of the battle-fields 
of life will marvel at it in ages to come. 
It will be profitable for all humanists, 
sociologists and internationalists to Study 
how Vivckananda co-relatcd- the complex 
causes of all human maladies, resolved 
them into one great cause and tlien gave 
one sovereign remedy, the application of 
which in different fields of difficulties have 
already shown wonderful results. 

An attempt to trace up this will show 
up the superior calibre of Vivekananda’s 
leadership. During the years of his travel 
Vivckananda had discovered the soul of 
India. The Perennial India had revealed 
herself to him. So he could now diagnose 
the disease accurately, and could prescribe 
the remedy infallibly. Here is his prescrip- 
tion, a work of art, a rare symphony ! “Each 
nation, like each individual, has one theme 
in his life, wliicli is its centre, the principal 
note, round which every other note conies to 
form the harmony. If one nation attempts 
to throw off the national vitality, the 
direction which liad become its own through 
the transmission of centuries, that nation 
dies. In one nation political power is its 
vitality~-as in p]ngland. Artistic life in 
another and so on. In India religious life 
forms the centre, the key-note of the whole 
music of the national life. And there- 
fore if you siu^ceed in the attempt to throw 
off your religion and take up eitlier politics 
and society, the result will be that you 
will be extinct. Social reform... and politics 
liave to be iircachcd through the vitality of 
your religion. Every man has to make 
his own choice ; and so has every nation. 
Wo made our choice ages ago. And it is 
the faith in an imii ortal soul.,, I challenge 
any one to give it up. How can you 


change your nature ?” Do you see how’ thr 
vision of this Seer penetrated the strata o 
existence, and where with the light of hiseye^ 
he laid the foundation, and how he forged 
the nation without decrying other nations, 
on the noblest of conceivable principles ' 
Do you see how he released the pent up 
soul-force of the nation ? This is the 
master musician’s way — one stroke and the 
soul-soars. ‘ This faith in the immortal 
soul’, Vivckananda discovered, could suc- 
cessfully strike at the root of all problems, 
Indian or otlierwise. This is why he 
anchored on Vedanta as his theme. 

One More Fact 

Vedanta fulfils another great desideratum. 
During his travels in the West another great 
idea had dawned on him. “The other 
great idea that the world wants from 
us to-day — more perhaps the lower classes 
than the higher, more the uneducated 
than the educated, more tJie weak than 
the strong — is that eternal grand idea of 
the spiritual oneness of the whole universe,., 
the only Infinite Reality, that exists 
in you and me and in all, in t)\e self, in 

tlie soul. The infinite oneness of tlie 

✓ 

soul is tlie eternal sanction of all morality, 
that you and I arc not only brothers... but 
you and I are really one... Europe wants it 
today just as much as our downtrodden 
races do, and this great principle is even 
now unconsciously forming the basis of all 
the latest social and political aspirations 
that are coming up in England, in Germany, 
in France and in America.” Do you see 
where lie sought to give us the remedy of 
the world-problem even before the problems 
came up to the ken of humanity, the 
problems with which we are beset to-day I 
This is the w ay that the anointed of the 
Most High works. 
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Now he had seen the world as a whole, 
the humanity as a unity, and its problems 
ill entirety. And he had found out that 
ultimately all problems had their genesis, 
liasis, and flourish in man’s ignorance 
about his own inherent divinity and the 
iinitariness of all existence. Once he liad 
discovered the root of all problems, the 
causes of all maladies the humanity suffers 
from in this earth and the remedy thereof, 
Vivekananda brought forth an energy of 
action, which is incomparable. 

Naturally Vivekananda’s was the anxi- 
ousness to establish man in his inherent divi- 
nity and the consciousness of Ihe unitari- 
ness of existence. For that, he found, he 
had to work in the human mind, to change 
the very stuff of it, so that it might be 
opened unto the truths of metamorphosing 
power. He discovered that it was in Vedan- 
ta, correctly understood, intelligently lived 
and faithfully applied that the solutions of 
the human problems of to-day,- to-morrow, 
nay, of all times could and should be found. 

The Politics . of - no -Politics 

Did Vivekananda give any political 
gospel to the world ? Ho denounced all 
politics in very certain terms. There is no 
equivocation in statements like, “ Let no 
political significance be ever attached falsely 
to any of my writings or sayings. What 
nonsense!’’, or will have nothing to do 
with political nonsense. I do not believe in 
any politics. God and Truth are the only 
politics in the world, everything else is 
trash.” This emphatic denunciation* of All 


politics as such, which again is substantiated 
by, ^Qod and Truth ara the only politics 
in the world, ereryfhing else is trash*, 
one may naively say, is indeed Viveka- 
nanda’s politics. By virtue of his realisa- 
tion of Brahman ho knew tlie end of life 
only too well and could read the worth 
of all human endeavours in relation to the 
summmn honum of life. By this politi(?s-of- 
no-politics Vivekananda strove to prove 
before the erring world tliat the problems 
of humanity were fundamentally spiritual, 
and not political, social, economic or other- 
wise. 8o the problems could be solved 
only on tlie spiritual level. Is not the earth 
spacious enough to hold us all comfortably ? 
Does she not produce enough food to feed 
us all sumptuously ? Then why all these 
killing and exploiting business ? Why these 
colonisations and expeditions ? Because we 
have not enough space in our hearts for one 
another. And this is surely a spiritual 
problem. 

Therefore Vivekananda employed himself 
heart and soul and every fibre of his being 
to educate humanity with the knowledge 
of the spirit, fur he knew that if the basic 
ignorance could be blown off, the plinth of 
all problems were done away with. 

His is the one -word -solution — Strengthl 
Not that weakness -misunderstood strength, 
which builds itself upon the deatli-traps 
meant for others. But tliat strength wliich 
comes — with the realisation of one’s inherent 
divinity ; with the discovery that there is 
but One alone, — myriad -looking though — 
so strike you may wherever you like, you 


In spite of his denunciation how largely Vivekananda influenced Indian ])oUtic3 is brought 
out by Rev. 0. F. Andrews in the following remark : “ . . .The Swami’s intrepid patiiotism gave a 
new colour to the national movement throughout India. More than any other single individual of 
diat period Vivekananda had made liis Contribution to the now awakening of India. Even without 
ceing connected with the Congress ho very largely shaped its ixjlicy and promoted its evolution.’^ 
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bear the wound on your person, though 
you may discover it after a century ; 
with the finding that life was for death, 
and death was for life, while you are ever- 
lasting, indestructible, the substratum of 
the universe. 

Naturally his creed is absolute selfless- 
ness. If you so understand it you may 
call it selfishness too, but in just the 
opposite sense to what it is ordinarily used 
in this world. Only rarely, at long lapses 
of time such men are born as may bo truly 
selfish. For how could one be selfish before 
one knew what was the Self ? And when 
one has known the Self how can one be 
selfish in the ordinary sense? Therefore 
one can say Self-realisation is synonymous 
with Selfishness in a special sense. Only 
that fortunate soul can be truly selfish who 
knows that the good of all is the good 
of his. It is a pity that in the name of 
self-interest we loose both the self and the 
interest. 

Naturally again Sarvarmikti came to be 
the ideal of Vivekananda, for, was not 
striving for personal liberation an absur- 
dity at the bottom and a futility at 
the top ? Tt was not only ‘ One World ", 
it was one universe, it was one man, one 
God, the One alone, raany-looking though. 
This is the real freedom, freedom from 
ignorance, fear and slavery, the key to 
solve the world - problem. The under- 
standing of the unitariness of all existence 
is the solution of all ailments. Vivekananda 
places man above all geographical supersti- 
tions and historical prejudices. He brings 
man out in the glare of his own Atman to 
show that how childish it was to think that 
he was weak. There was no God if Man 


was not. What was creation if not for him? 

This is Vi vekananda’s politics of -no-poli 
tics. The world has seen the powers of the 
politics of non-violence. But it has yet t(- 
see the powers of the politics-of-no-politics, 
which the genius of Vivekananda has envi> 
saged for the coming races of humanity, 
Man has to evole inwardly to be able to 
walk this new path, but eventually that is 
the path which humanity is destined to 
tread if it has not to become extinct. 

Becoming the Leaven 

Experience had brought him to under- 
stand that solution of all problems had 
to come from within. Any help that was 
to come from outside could at best be 
nagative. Therefore, India had to solve 
her own problems. For that India had 
to work through the path of least resi- 
stance, in the lines of the, theme of the nation^ 
which in its turn again, was to be the 
solution of all the problems of humanity. 
India was not only to survive, bub India 
was to save the humanity swamping down 
in the quicksands of materialism. Therefore 
the first thing that was necessary was the 
Indianization of India. India had to be 
established in the Self. Destiny was pro- 
pitious for man, Vivekananda himself be- 
came the leaven for this Herculean task. 

The three main slogans which Viveka- 
nanda constantly used to rouse India from 
her century old langour are : m ^ irT; 

qT«r!- Yield not to unmanliness 0 son of 
Pritha!; - The 

Atman is not attained by one who has no 
strength. ; 3*%^ sim ‘ TOftwbsRf - 

Arise, Awake stop not till the goal is 
reached.* These are the words culled from 


* The rendeiii;.-' wUoh Vivekananda gave was not literal perhaps beoause it was meant for the 
mass -rally. 
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I, ho depths of the ocean of Indian spiritua- 
lity, sanctified by the deepest meditations 
(jf numberless sages down the ages. The 
appeal is always to the noblest of human 
aspirations and could be repeated by all 
always with benefit. It cannot escape the 
notice of even a superficial observer that in 
using these soubstirring slogans, true to the 
ancient sages of India, Vivekananda only 
evinced his eagerness to lead the nation, 
in the path of nivriiti and not pravritti, 
in the path of ^reijas and nob preyas. At 
the same time Vivekananda drew pointed 
attention to the fact tliat the healthy 
material prosperity was the first desidera- 
tum of the nation : first bread and then 
religion. Tlio nation was first to l)o made 
to stand on its legs. 

Abliihl Abhikl^ Strengtli ! >Strcngth ! 
Pearlessness ! I^'earlessness !, Vivekananda 
dinned in the languid cars of sleeping 
India. He invoked the i)ower of tlie soul, 
the solvent of all problems, seen and 
unseen. He stood in the open Evcrcst-like, 
liis head held high in the blue, his firm feet 
2)lanted deej) down the strata of time, and 
sj^gke in divine poise and mighty dignity, 
that gaint word-thc (juintessence of India’s 
2)ast achievements, tlic medicine for her 
present ailments, and the elixir for. her 
march-ahead, — that giant word, ‘Strength !’ 
India was thrilled and electrified. She had 
the vision of her soul, nay she had seen 
her soul throbbing and she felt the throb in 
her entire body. 

‘Strength,’ he spoke to the ojJijressor. 
‘ Strength I ’ he s^Doke to the oppressed. 
Strength, he knew could liberate all — 
the captives of freedom, who make 
slaves of men ; the captives of slavery who 
make brutes of men. Strength is the 
realisation of oneness of aught that lives. 
He knew ^ Strength ’ will break bondage 


and bless the oppressors. Therefore, he 
was eager to pour down the lubrication 
of this idea at the very heart- centre of the 
imperialistic machinery which held tlie 
nation in bondage. He as2)ired to transmute 
the machine itself so that it could function 
otherwise. (This is another phase of 
Vivekananda’s 2)olitics-of-no-2)olitics) On 
the other hand in exquisite tenderness of 
heart, and hyper-eagerness of soul he 
thundered fortli his ejnc call, “ India, my 
India, slee]> no more. Arise, Awake, and 
stop not till the goal is reached’* We saw. 
India arose. India awoke. And India is 
on the high way. 

“ »So India was hauled out,^’ we are 
quoting Romain Holland, ‘‘of the sliifting 
sands of barren speculation wherein she had 
been engulfed for centuries, by the hands 
of one of her Sannyasins ; and the result 
was tliat the whole reservior of jnysticism, 
sleeping beneath, broke its bounds, and 
spread l>y a series of great ri2)ples into 
action ... The world finds itself face to face 
with an awaking India... Whatever the 
part played in tliis reawakening by the three 
generations of trumpeters during tJie j^revi- 
ous century... the decisive call was the 
trumpet blast of the lectures delivered at 
(y\)!ombo and Madras,., that mighty ‘Lazarus 
comc! forth’ of tlio Message from Madras... 
This dreatm' India, this new India — whose 
growtii politicians and learned men iiave, 
ostrich fashion, bidden from us and whose 
striking etfects *are now apparent — is 
iinijregnated with the soul of Ramakrishna. 
The twin star of Paramahamsa and the 
hero who translated Jiis thought into action, 
dominates and guides her j)rcsent destinies. 
Its warm radiance is the leaven working 
• in the soil of India and fertilizing it. The 
jircsent leaders of India : the king of 
thinkers, the king of poets and the 
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Mahatma — Aurobindo Ghosh, Tagore and 
Gandhi — have grown, flourished and borne 
fruit under the double constellation of 
the Swan and the Eagle — a fact publicly 
acknowledged by Aurobindo and Gandhi.” 
Is India fully aware of this? Does India 
try to reap fully the benefit of this truth ? 
None-the-less India is on the high way. 

But how far is the goal? Very far indeed. 
As far as the spiritualisation of humanity. 
It is the privilege of India to be so commis- 
sioned by History. To fail in this duty is 
not only to loose the privilege but also to 
miss the raison (Veire of the national life. 
Wliy ‘to him who hath more will be given’? 
Because he will share it with others. If not, 
there will be famine at homo and famine 
abroad. 

Vivekananda exhorted the idea repeated- 
ly : “ The National Ideal of India are 
Renunciation and Service. Intensify her 
in those channels, and the rest will take care 
of itself. The banner of spirituality cannot 
bo raised too high in this country. In it 
alone is salvation.” But he wanted the 
religion, ‘free of priestcraft’. He Avanted 
‘the religion which was as free and as easy 
of access as is God’s air.’ He pointed out 
with unerring finger the most dangerous 
diseases in the body-politic of India, the 
rnlechchavada, tlw. asprislijfavada and ‘all 
sorts of engines of tyranny in the shape 
of the doctrines of pararnarthika and 
rj/avaharika. ’ 

Kducation was the only remedy which 
could cure all these diseases. We hear of 
craft, skill, play or art centred education. 
But Vivekananda wanted Atman-centred 
education. The sooner the different theories 
on Education with their loyalties to differ- 
ent centres tend towards the centre of the* 
universe, which is Atman, the better for 
humanity. Otherwise very easily a system 


of education, in spite of itself, degenerates 
into a mere handmaidship to the form of 
politics in power. In every period of His- 
tory we find the statement proved. Viveka- 
nanda’s unique definition of education is, 
“ The manifestation of perfection already 
in man.” Nothing more — nothing less. He 
wanted man-making education, the educa- 
tion which helps man to conquer Nature 
both inward and outward. And this edu- 
cation must interpenetrate every strata of 
the society and reach every individual 
soul. If the plough -man’s little son could 
not come to the Education, education has 
to go to him, and walk side by side with 
him in the fields, where he has gone to 
assist his father. In the interest of the 
nation educationists in Free India should 
thoroughly ruminate over Vivekananda *s 
thoughts on education and thus enrich the 
national system of education to be. 

He believed that no nation could live or 
rise without worshipping the goddess Sakti. 
And Sakti could not be propitiated if Her 
manifestations, the women, were not propi- 
tiated and held in honour. He believed 
that women themselves were to bring about 
their own regeneration. The only help 
that could be preferred was to put them in 
a j)03ition so that they can Iiandle their owm 
problems .successfully. He held Sita and 
Savitri as the ideal of Indian womanhood. 

In the words of Sister Nivedita, “ He 
Jiad no dogma of his own to set forth. He 
preached Mukti instead of heaven ; 
enlightenment instead of salvation ; the 
realisation of the immanent unity. Brahman, 
instead of God ; the truth of all faiths 
instead of binding force of any one.... His 
doctrine was no acadamic system of 
metaphysics of purely historic or linguistic 
interest, but the heart’s faitli of a living 
people, who have struggled continuously 
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for iti realisation, in life and death for 
twentyfive centuiies.,.. India to Viveka- 
nanda’s thinking was a unity — the idea 
might have been historically current, the 
British gave it a political significance by 
gross and subtle exploitation — Viveka- 
nanda resurrected its spiritual significance, 
and gave the nation its pride and honour.” 
Vivekananda’s leadership works in thousand 
flames. He is a pioneer in so many diverse 
directions of thoughts simultaneously that 
one cannot enumerate them all adequately 
in a short compass. 

Ecck Homo 

To understand the slightest of Vivoka- 
nanda correctly we have to road him 
between these two extremes : ‘ Why should 
I care if the world itself were to dis- 
appear ? ’ he said once. ‘ According to 
my philosophy, that, you know would be 
a very good thing. But in fact,’ he added 
in tones suddenly graver, ‘ all that is 
against me must be witli me in the End. 
Am I not Her soldier.?’ Again the same 
Vivekananda says, ‘ May I be born again 
and again and suffer thousands of miseries, 
so that I may worship the only God that 
exists, the only God that I believe in, the 
sum total of all souls.” Does he look self- 
contradictory ? In fact this is Viveka- 
nanda’s synthesis of transcendentalism and 
positivism. 

Vivekananda emphatically denied any 
nation’s exclusive right over him. Above 
all he was a Sannyasin par excellence. His 
ewadesa was bhuvanatrayam. “ To him as a 
religious teacher, the whole world was 
India, and men, everywhere, a member of 
his fold.” Therefore he is for both East 
and West, North and South and for all 
times to come and go. He knew that 
more of East meant West, and vice versa. 


Vivekananda gave the best part of Jiis 
energy to the Occident. More than half 
the period of Ins ton years’ public carreer, 
he worked in tlie West. And we know 
what Vivekananda’s work means. A major 
portion of the complete works of Swamiji is 
a harvest from the Western fields. 

To the West he gave a Warning and a 
Word. The Warning was : “ The whole of 
Western civilization will tumble to pieces in 
the next fifty years if tlierc is no spiritual 
foundation. It is hopeless and perfectly 
useless to attempt to govern mankind with 
the sword.” Wo all know the half-a- 
century Jiistory after tliis warning was 
sounded. The Word he gave was: Vedanta, 
the Science of Peace, Perfection and 
Realisation. His was the lofty aristocracy of 
giving away, out of free sweet will, the 
richest treasure to the oppressor,. Ho 
felt it was a trcjnendous obligation to be 
oppressed. For by allowing the oppressor 
to carry on his business you rol> him of his 
manhood. No, you cannot thrash the baby 
for burning its finger ; you liave to Jieal 
the wound. See the heart of the man 
who said: I pity the oppressed whether 

men or women, and I pity the oppressor 
Such in tlie cliaracter of Viveka- 
nanda’s leadership. 

Snailishness was death he knew^ So he 
forcibly brought India out of her shell and 
threw her destinies in the world current of 
affairs. While educated Indians were 
fighting in those days a comfortable and 
inconsequential battle of indeterminate 
politics, in one front, he chose another and 
by the depth-charge of his illumination 
reached the very heart of humanity and 
worked wonders there. He won trophies of 
highly gifted men and women, whom he 
gently and humbly offered at the feet of 
India, and in exchange sent out of India 
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worthy preachers of Indian wisdom to 
work in the jostlin<^ cities of Europe and 
America. The value of this spiritual 
commerce in determining the integration of 
all the forces of good as against the forces of 
evil is just being understood by the savants 
of different nations. If amidst the gathering 
clouds of despair brooding over the huma- 
nity, there is any basis for any real hope, it 
is in the subtle effect of this spiritual com- 
merce which Vivekananda renovated follow- 
ing the amdent traditions of the nation, ft 
is in the grace of those saving words with 
which he ended his addresses in tlie 
Parliament of Religions, “‘Help and not 
Fight, ’ ‘ Assimilation and not Destruction *, 
‘ Harmony and Peace and not Dissension 

The Great Ritashya 

In this short unassuming behest, “ You 
will impart S])iritual knowledge, and remove 
the miseries of the lowly and the miserable,’ 
Sri Ramakrishna mapped up the life-work 
of Vivekananda. In the light of tlie life- 
work of Vivekananda as we know^ it, it is 
possible for us now to understand liow 
it was a behest for world-regeneration. It 
was a call, for striking an equilibrium in 
the world wliich was taking dangerous 
swings to runious extremes ; it was an 
imperative to work out a synthesis of 
apparent contraries. 

Vivekananda’s genius lay in his capacity 
to read w ith wonderful accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness the universe of meaning 


which was the potential of that aphoristic 
behest. Except Sri Ramakrishna, you can- 
not point out in the whole history of the 
human race, any man, living or dead, who 
commanded the powers of accepting, absor- 
bing, synthesising, Ijarmonising and unify- 
ing to the extent Vivekananda did. 

Rightly does Remain Rolland observe, 
“In the two wwds p.quilibriam and 
synthesis, Vivekananda’s constructive 
genius may be summed up. He embraced 
all the j>aths of the spirit ; tlie four yogas in 
their entirety, renunciation and service, art 
and science, religion and action from the 
most spiritual to the most practical. Each 
of the ways that he taught has its own 
limits, but he himself had been through 
them all, and embraced them all. As in a 
quadriga, lie lield the reins of all four ways 
of truth and lie travelled towards lenity 
along them all simultaneously. He was the 
personification of the harmony of all 
Imman energy.... Ho himself was the em- 
bodied unity of a nation and his ideal 

wuis unity both of thought and action. His 
claim to greatness lies in the fact that 
lie not only 'proved its unity by reason, 
but stamped it upon tlie heart of India in 
flashes of illumination. He had a genius 
for arresting words and burning phrases 
hammered out white-hot in tlie forge of his 
soul so that they transpierced thousands. ^ 
The one that made deepest impression was 
the famous phrase, Daridranaraijayia j... 
‘ The only God that exists, the only God 


In this connection we may quote, “ No single person in modern India has given rise to so many 
categories caleulat(.'d to aw^akon the renaissance de resprit, which serves to comliat the domination 
of tlie region, the ago, the vUlleii and the time as has done Vivekananda.” — Prof. Beiioy Sarker. 

I “ \ ivekananda has said,” wTites Rabindranath Tagore, ‘‘that tliere is the power of Brahman 
in ov( ry human being ; also that it is through the i>oor and the dispossessed that Narayana seeks and 
aw^ftits^ our service. Wliat a gi-and message ! It lights up for man’s consciousnegs the path of limitless 
liberation from the trammels and limitations of his self. This is no etliical injunction laying down any 
specific rule of conduct, no narrow^ commandment for the regulation of our behaviour. Opposition to 
untouchability is inherent in the Message — opposition not on grounds of any i^olitical expediency, but 
because the Message is incompatible with insult to the humanity of Man, for untouchability is a self- 
indicted insult to eve'* ^ one of us. “ And because the Message of Vivekananda is a call of aw^akening 
to the totality of our ^i.t.nhood, that it has sot so many of our youths on diverse paths of freedom 
through work and through Renunciation and Sacrifice.” 
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in whom I believe... my God the miserable, 
n\y God the poor of all races.’ It may 
justly be said that India’s destiny was 
clianged by him, and that his teaching re- 
echoed throughout Humanity.” 

Dei Gratia': Deo Grattas 

But the heiglit of Vivekananda’s con- 
structive genius found manifestation in 
establishing the Monastic Order which 
bears the name of his Master. True, Sri 
Ramakrishna himself laid the foundation 
of his own Order in the unearthly love 
in which he held his disciples and taught 
them to liold one another in, but Viveka- 
nanda gave it the structure, systematized 
its philosophy, mapped its plan of work, 
taught the tedinique of training up 
the ‘ sappers aiul miners of God’s militia’ 
and breathed into it that energism of 
practical Vedanta which made the Order 
one of the most dynamic spiritual organi- 
sations of the world, 'fhe twin Ideals 
theOrdeu stands for are: 

For tlio liberation of the self 
and for tlie good of the world as well. Tlie 
twin approaches to this ideal are Renuncia- 
tion and Service. And two techniques are 
making the means the end and the end tlie 
means. The two objectives of the Math 
and Mission — one can see how' Viveka- 
iianda translated into action Ins Guru’s 
twin behest, ‘You shall impart spiritual 
knowledge and remove the miseries of the 
low ly and miserable ’ — are : 

1. To bring into existence a band of 
monks devoted to leading a life of purity, 
1 enunciation, and practical spirituality 
under the inspiration of the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna from among whom teachers 
and workers can be trained and sent out to 
serve the world in all possible ways ; and, 

2. To carry on in conjunction with lay 
vorkers, religious, philanthropcic and 
^ haritable activities, looking upon all men, 

vomen and children irrespective of caste, 


creed, nationality and colour, as veritable 
manifestations of the Divine. 

‘‘A strong and distinct typo”, said 
Vivekananda once, ‘‘ is always the physical 
basis of the horizon. It is very well to talk 
of universalism but the world will not be 
ready for that for million years.” We hear 
a lot of universalism, one-worldism and tlie 
like now -a-days. Wo have our Olympics and 
International Airways 1 We have also our 
UNO and UNESCO and other organisations 
similarly disposed. Perhaps all these are con- 
tributing tlicir own noble shares in bringing 
our dissenting nations together, sometimes 
to find them dissenting more elfectively, 
sometimes to find them sincerely trying to 
discover some workable fundamentals. 

But it may be told for the sake of truth 
that the legacy which Vivekananda left 
behind, is a considerable working basis in 
this direction. The cultural and spiritual 
work that his followers have been doing, 
in the lines laid down by the leader, in 
different p;irts of the world, in conditions 
favourable, and unfavourable in different 
centres of the Order of Sri Ramakrishna, 
keeping themselves absolutely free and 
aloof from matters political and without 
seeking anything temporal is perhaps a 
transmuting force of no negligible impor- 
tance, though its manifestation may seem 
feeble when seen against the organised 
forces of evil that are a-wa3rk in our home- 
plaiuit. In times to come, if his followers 
be true to Vivekananda by the grace of the 
Lord, men will have to discover Viveka- 
nanda not only as ‘a kind of bridge between 
the past of India and her present ’, but 
also as the path-fmder and brick-layer for 
future man. 

Vivekananda’s leadership is of a charac- 
ter which remains ever new, though the 
words he uttered might become old by use. 
His is the gospel of ‘ the breath of the 
Brahman,’ which creates things new out 
of the old stuff, seemingly old due to the 
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illusion of Time. His is an undying leader- 
ship, eternally unfolding like an immortal 
lotus of numberless petals, from which 
waves after waves of fragrance are cons- 
tantly rushing out and energising man 
whomever and wliencver it touches him 
in sweet benediction and calm blessing, 
and not unoften like an electric sho(;k. 

ViVKKANANDA TRANSCENDS 
Leadership 

Hardly though one may expect Viveka- 
nanda’s leadership is even greater tlian 
what we have seen. When lie found that 
the ‘ machine which he wanted to sec 
‘ in strong working order ’ liad begmi 
functioning properly, Vivekananda gradu- 
ally withdrew his hand from the switch- 
board, and the shade of Jiis personality 
from the control of the affairs oi‘ the 
Order so that the latent powers in tlie 
followers may find full liberty for develop- 
ment towards perfection, wliich lie believed 
to be everyone’s divine right. flow often,” 
he said, “ does a man ruin his discajdes by 
remaining always with them ! When men 
are once trained, it is essential that tlndr 
leader leaves them, for without his absence 
they rannot develop themselves.” Now 
that he kiunv that he had trained disciples, 
Vivekananda withdrew Iiimself. While his 
leadership went on functioning Viveka- 
nanda spread his wings for regions higher. 

After his vision at Ksliir Bhavani 
N’ivekananda ndurned with the words in 
his lips: ‘“IMother!, Mother’! ‘All my 
patriotism is gone, everything is gone. Now 
it is only, ‘Mother ! Mother!” “ I have been 


very wrong ” he said, “ Mother said to mc' 

‘ What even if unbelievers should enter 
my temple and defile my images ! What 
is that to you ? Do you protect Me or do 
I protect you V So there is no patriotism. 

I am only a little chikl I” The roaring lion 
liad become a lisping baby as it were. The; 
leadership that was Vivekananda’s was thus 
divested of the physical body and it becaim* 
as impersonal as Truth itself. 

In fact the Mother's Work which Sri 
Ramakrishna had entrusted to him was by 
now over. It was time. The door of the 
Absolute was to bo opened for iiim. The 
rushing upsurge of the divinity enmeshed 
had attained volcanic impetuosity. Viveka- 
nanda was to burst forth. The Master was 
standing at the gate with the ken in his hand. 

He lieard the Master's call, that ‘won- 
derful love.’ He communicates not long 
before passing away, “ After all I am only 
the boy who used to listen with rapt 
wonderment to the wonderful words of 
Ramakrishna under tlie Banyan at 
Dakshineswar That is my true natun^ : 
w'ork and activities, doing good and st) 
forth are all superimpositions Now I 
again hear his voice ; the same old voice 
thrilling my soul. Bonds are breaking — love 
dying, work becoming tasteless-thc glaiuour 
is off life Now only the voice of the Master 
calling : “‘I come Lord, I come’.” “Let tlie 
dead bury the dead, follow thou Me ” “ 1 
come, my beloved Lord, I come’. ” 

The Light was contracted to its Source. 
The illumination was left with us. And 
that is what guides us on without dazzlin:; 
our eyes. 



THE BUILDERS OF REAL INDIA 

By SwAMt Pavitrananda 


The proper study of the history of a 
nation is not to know the succession of 
‘V^eiits, the catalogue of invasions, or con- 
quests, the chronicle of the rise and fall of 
dynasties, but to find out what are the forces 
t hat have moulded the thought and life of 
the nation. Unfortunately wo want to 
judge a nation and country only by out- 
ward events, Tn this wo are sadly mistaken. 
It is something like evaluating the worth 
of a man by external appearauc(^s, by his 
dress and belongings, while we do not know 
at all the workings of his inner life. In 
tlie life of a nation tlie so-called historical 
events are simply superficialities ; to under- 
stand the nation we must know what arc 
the thought forces wdiic.h have guided or 
are supplying the real strength of the 
nation. That means, we must know the 
personalities who supply the intellectual 
or spiritual sustenance of the people. 

If this is true, more or less, of all nations 
in the w orld, this is more applicable to the 
case of India. If we study India as a 
whole, we find that real India is the result- 
ant of a few spiritual personalities: it is 
their examples and teachings whicli have 
pervaded the whole national life and 
influenced the entire masses. 

Some say that people in ancient India 
had no sense of historical appreciation — 
they did not recognise the value or utility 
of history. Yes, they did not care to leave 
behind records of passing, ephemeral events 
t J fill your archives and thereby to increase 
your labour. But they left behind them 
the experiences of their lives, the outcome 
of their Sadhana, which are influencing us 
ibr thousands of years. Think of the Vedic 
period. We do not know the names of the 


Rishis, we do not know the history of their 
ancestors or the exact years when they 
w-cre born or wlien tliey died. But what 
docs that matter? We have got the Vedas, 
w'o have got the Upanishads. People did 
not take care to record the names of the 
kings or forms of government and so on, 
whicli a modern liistorian will burn mid- 
night oil to make researches into. But 
they hugged to their bosom the Ppanisha- 
dic sayings. Tliosc were the times when 
there was no printing press, people perhaps 
did not learn widely the art of writing 
either. But from generation to generation 
they passed tliose teacliings, wliich are 
known as Vedas, until at the modern times, 
through the help of printing press they 
have now' spread over tlie whole world. 

Think of tlie epic period. The two great 
epi(*,s — the Ilarnayana and tlie Maliabharata 
— in the eyes of liistorians are tiie history 
of two great wars. The Ramayana is the 
history of the Aryan conquest of Soutliern 
India. But to the Indian masses, to the 
Indian nation as a whole, the Rama- 
yana is important because it has given 
to them tlic important characters of Rama 
and 8ita. After the day’s labour when 
our so-called uneducated people — but 
as far as human virtues are concerned 
much better than tlie so-called educated 
people — turn to the pages of that impor- 
tant book, the clash and conflict of arms 
between the two contending forces are 
hushed into silence, and instead come be- 
fore their mind’s eyes the character of 
Rama and Sita, whom they worship as a 
god and a goddess. To them Rama and 
Sita are incarnations. Similar is the case 
with the Maliabharata. To the historians 
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^he Mahabharata is the history of two 
figliting dynasties — the Kaiiravas and the 
Pandavas. To the masses, it is the record 
of the triumph of virtues over vice, of good 
over evil. The external battle of Kuru- 
kshetra is less important, hut tl'^e message 
which 8ri Krishna delivered at the battle- 
field lias entered into the very core of our 
national life. 

Tn the same way we find that the inner 
life of India is built upon the lives and 
message of her saints or S2)iritual geniuses 
or Prophets, whatever you may call tliem. 
Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, Nauak, 
Kavir, Tulsidas, Mirabai, Chaitanya and a 
few others— tliese are the figures that have 
moulded the destiny of India more than 
any king or emperor. They have shown 
that emperor after emperor jnay come and 
go, kingdoms after kingdoms may rise and 
fall, but the message of the Spirit lives — 
it is undying. Wo have forgotten the his- 
torical backgrounds of the lives of a 
Tulsidas, or a Mirabai or a Chaitanya. But 
the Dohas of Tulsidas are on every man’s 
lips, the songs of Mirabai reverberate from 
one end of the country to anotJier, the 
Kirtans which have their genesis in the 
teachings of Sri Chaitanya sway a vast 
mass of people. 

When two cultures clash and meet, two 
things may happen to tlie indigenous 
culture. If it be weak, it will go out of 
existence. If it has got strength, if it has 
got vitality, it will assimilate the alien 
culture and come out more powerful from 
the impact of the invading civilisation. In 
India, we find tliat the case is the latter 
one. In the time of conflict of cultures 
India has always shown wonderful vitality. 
That some of the Greek thinkers were 
influenced by Indian thought, that the 
traces of the influence of Indian religion 


can be found in Christianity are admittc( 
by many. Coming to modern times w« 
find that whenever the invaders or con 
quering people have brought to India c 
new civilization or a new culture, India has 
produced some saints whese lives stood ns 
a bulwark against the onrush of an alien 
culture. Thus during the Pathan and th(' 
Mughal rules, we got some saints whose 
message nob only cemented the feelings 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
but added a now strength to the Hindu 
culture. They increased the faith, the 
belief of the Hindus in their culture and 
religion. They transformed lives of the 
otherwise neglected backward community 
among the Hindus. 

Under the British rule we were face to 
face with a culture and civilization whi(!}i 
was more dominating and powerful and at 
the same time more Jilluring than any tliat 
had come before. Tiie wine of Western 
civilization was too much for our educated 
people. For, to judge x>sychologically, 
behind the Western culture and civilization 
there w^as the dazzling material success of 
the Western nations. Wealtli puts a 
premium on the intelligence of tlie ricJi, 
who may not be necessarily clever. 
Material success of a conquering race throws 
a glorious light on the culture of that 
people. At this time the resisting power 
of the Hindu race expressed itself in the 
Brahmo movement in Bengal — where the 
onslaught of the Western civilization was 
greatest — and the Ary a Samaj movement 
in the north. And the Theosophical move- 
ment, though having origin in a foreign 
land, was doing some good work in the 
South. 

But whereas the Brahmo movement and 
the Arya Samaj represented only particular 
phases of the Hindu religion, there was 
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born ono, at this time, whose life unfolded 
the whole gamut of the religion of the 
Hindu race. It is said tliat Sri Rainakrishna 
was the consummation of six thousand 
years of the religious experiences of three 
hundred million people. Sri Hamakrishna 
rejected nothing and accepted evcrytJiing 
in Hinduism. From image worship — 
sneered at as idolatry by the unknowing 
people — up to the highest flight of Ad v ait- 
ism, everything had a place in tlie Sadliana 
of Sri Ramakrishna. By his direct religious 
experiences, ho showed the truth of every- 
thing — high or wrongly deemed to bo low. 
Ho revitalised the hidden forces of 
Hindusim. Nay, the background of his 
religious experiences was so very strong 
that he could step out of the limitation of 
orthodoxy, and go to worsliip Jesus or 
share the experiences of a follow^or of Islam. 
Indeed there is no limitation as Hindusim, 
Maliomedanisin or Cliristianity for a naked 
soul. Truth is one — with our limited 
vision and outlook we see the same truth 
differently. The same person looks differ- 
ent if photographed from different angles. 
Thus Sri Ramakrishna came out of the 
limitations of a particular religion and 
stood for anybody in any part of tluj world 
wdio had a genuine spiritual hankering. 
How repeatedly he would say : Don’t 

limit the aspects of God. If you are on 
tlie ground, you see walls, trees, and 
various other things ; but if you can raise 
yourself high up, everything melts away 
into one homogenous mass. Sugar tastes 
sweet whatever name you may give to 
it. Water is the same though various 
people call it by various terms.” 

Thus Sri Ramakrishna not only released 
the latent powers of Hindu religion, but 
also stood for spiritual renaissance in 
general. Nowadays many people in the 


West are losing interest in Church religions. 
TJiey (^an realise from the religious experi- 
ences of Sri Ramakrishna that the churches 
may not represent the true (3iristianity 
but the message of Christ is none the less 
true. Any l\lahome(lnn who is on the way 
to lose faith in his religion may find that 
here is one wlio in the modern age boars 
direct t6?stimony to the truths of Islam. 
Thus the catholicity of Hinduism found a 
burning illustration in the life and example 
of Sri Ramakrishna. And his message is 
spreading far and wide beyond the borders 
of India. His followers can be found in 
different eorners of the globe. From the 
stamlpoint of futures historians this is a 
very strange phenomenon. When Hindu- 
ism seemed to be engulfed by a foreign 
faith, there was horn one in the Hindu 
society, whose message is influencing hun- 
dreds of lives belonging to other religions. 
And it must be noted that Hinduism is not 
a proselytising religion, and Sri Rama- 
krishna did not encourage the proselytising 
efforts of any religon. 

Now, what is this Ramakrishna ? Where 
lies his ])ow er and strength ? What is the 
source of all his influence? You will be 
astonished to know that he liad nothing 
great in the modern sense of t he term. He 
was born in an out of-the-w ay village wliere 
any ray of modern civilization had not 
penetrated. Ho had hardly any knowledge 
of the three R’s. His occupation was 
a temple priest carrying a magnificent 
salary of rupees eight a month. Ho was 
just the antithesis of w hat a modern man 
covets for or admires. He was completely 
untouched by any modern idea or thought. 
Yet the intellectual giants of Calcutta, the 
richest men of that premier city of India, 
would go to him and sit dumb to drink in 
the words of wisdom that fell from his lips. 
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Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, the great 
Brail ino leader and orator said oncje, 

What is comnion between him and me 
that T am so attrac;ted by him — f who have 
listened to Disraclic and Fawcett, Stanley 
and Maxmuller and a whole host of 
European scholars and divines ; T, an 
Europeanised, civilized, self-centred, so- 
called educated reasoner and he a poor, 
illiterate, half - idolatrous, friendless Hindu 
devotee. Why should T sit long hours to 
attend to him 

Well, the answer can be found in the 
utterances of Sri Ramakrishna himself. 
He would say that if a ray of light come 
from til at great Fountain-head of light, 
all the knowledge of the human intellect 
seems insignificant — seems trash. If you 
come in contact v'ith the Source of that 
Divine Bliss, all the wealth of the world 
seems no more valuable than the refuses 
thrown into dust-bins. Sri Ramakrishna 
had no earthly riches, ho had no academic 
qualifications. But ho bathed in the 
fountain of all knowledge, all wealth and 
all power. He was the child of nature. 
He was the child of the Blissful Mother—- 
by which name lie would call the Ultimate 
Reality. This Divine Mother was a 
much more reality to him than any 
earthly mother. She was a much more 
living iiresence to him than any the 
material objects of tlie world. He would 
say, “This Divine Mother is not an 
adopted mother — she is the real Mother, 
She will listen to your prayers, She will talk 
to you as I am talking to you. You can see 
Her as you see any sense-perceptible 
thing.” Once when some Sikhs talked to Sri 
Ramakrishna about the kindness of God, he 
remonstrated with the words, “Why do 
you say, God is kinci, God is compassionate? 
Is there anything strange in the fact that a 


mother should be kind to her children and 
take care of them ? Do you w orship your ear- 
thly mother by singing praise to her ^Thou 
art kind. Thou art merciful and so on ? 

VVuth the Divine Mother whom he 
worshipped at first in the temple of Rani 
Rasmani at Dakshinesw\ar, he had the 
spontaneous relationship of a child with 
the mother. He would talk to Her, he 
w^ould feed Her, he would even feel Her 
very breath. 

To a modern mind, to a ' modern 
psycdiologist or a psychoanalyst, the case 
of Ramakrishna miglit seem to be 
pathological, his visions the outcome of 
heated imagination or the objectification 
of intense thought. But a tree is judged 
by its fruits. What was the outcome of 
his prayer to the Divine Mother — which 
ignorant people will call a superstition or 
an idolatry ? Any eye - witness like Swarni 
Vivekananda, who w^as tlie representative 
of modern culture and who had an 
extremely modern mind, said: “ In his 
presence I found that a man can bo 
perfect even in this body. Those Ups 
never cursed anybody, never even criticised 
any one. Those eyes w^ere beyond the 
possibility of seeing evil, that mind had 
lost the power of thinking evil. He saw^ 
nothing but good. ” He was all love, he 
radiated peace and blessedness. No 
wonder that people were attracted by him 
just as iron filings are attracted by a piece 
of magnet. During the last few years 
of his life, Dakshineswar was humming 
with innumerable devotees who would 
flock to him. Wonderful was the change 
he brought in their lives. Persons who were 
despised by society for their despicable 
character received the touch of love from 
him and their lives were metamorphosed. 
By his single touch he could raise the 
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mind of devotees to a plane far beyond 
the limits of human thought. 

Yet, he did everything unconsciously. 
He was not conscious of his power. He 
would say : “I feel as if I am pricked 
by thorns, when people call me a Guru 
or a teacher. He was simply an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Divine Mother. 
Time and often lie would bo heard 
repeating, ^‘Mother, I am the instrument, 
Thou art the wiclder of the instriimcnt. 1 
am the engine, Thou art the Driver. ” He 
did not know what a tremendous power ho 
was wielding. He simply sang the music 
of his own life. Those who listened to 
that, remained enwrapped. And the 
lingering vibrations of that are touching 
our ears and creating for us the longing for 
the great Unknown, 

Sri Ramakrishna’s life falsities the 
current belief that people nowadays do 
not want religion. Then how is it that the 
message of Sri Ramakrislina is spreading 
like a wild fire i How is it tliat tJie number 
of his devotees all over the globe is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds'? Well, there is 
religion and religion. Real religion is the 
constitutional necessity of human beings. 
Of course much depends on what we mean 
by religion. A man can no more reject 
religion then he can jump out of himself. 
Sri Ramakrislina by his life and teachings 
has shown what real religion is, and how 
it is the only panacea for all the ills of 
life — individual, national or international. 
The burden of the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna was: "‘Realise Truth, Realise 
God as a living Reality, then all your 
problems will lie solved.” 

We are now at a time when the whole 
world is passing through a great crisis. 
After the Second World War it seems the 
Third World War is coming. Many per- 
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sons are stupefied as to what lies ahead in 
the womb of futurity. Nobody can suggest 
any solution of the present situation. We 
forget that the real solution will come from 
men who have seen the Ultimate Truth, 
who have solved the mystery of the uni- 
verse and the problems of human existence, 
Avho stand high above human turmoil and 
earthly conflict in a plane from where all 
our fights and struggles seem like a play of 
ignorant children. Only they can save the 
world. Only they can give us help to build 
the world anew. 

And one thing we should remember. We 
must not be deluded by high-sounding 
words -as national problems, international 
problems and all that. Well, the centre of 
gravity of the whole liumanity is within 
each individual self. We cannot transform 
the world, we can transform ourselves. 
Society improves, nations attain to a higher 
scale of (dvilization to the extent indivi- 
duals better their lives, A saint lives his 
silent life and his influenee becomes tremen- 
dous over tlic whole of humanity. Sri 
Ramakrishna was oblivious of surrounding 
problems. He was busy solving Jjis own 
personal problem — as to Jiow lie would 
attain perfection and liow he could be face 
to face with Truth. Because he succeeded in 
doing that, he opened up the possibility for 
thousands of persons to do the Stime. 'fhat 
is a great tJung. Therein lies our hope, 
faith and strength. 

Sri Ramakrishna is the most recent of 
the galaxy of stars wlio have appeared from 
time to time in the tlrmamont of India to 
guide the nation and direct the peojde. lb 
is because of these saints and prophets that 
India has not lost sight of her ideal — in spite 
of many difficulties and sometimes sad fai- 
lures too. If India can stick to her ideal, she 
can be an object-lesson to the whole world. 



THE PROBLEM OF SELF 
IN BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA 

By Prof. S. N. L. 


The most; conspicuous point of difference 
between Hiuidliisin and Vedanta is said 
to be tlie (tnMld-nlda (no-soul tluiory) 
of the former and tlie Ahna-rada of 
the latter. Tlie two philosophies are 
generally said to differ as radically as 
black and wliito. In support of the denial 
of a permanent and abiding self, it is 
generally pointed out tliat the Buddlia 
held Bakk'aya-Difhhi (the theory of a soul 
in the body) as principal amongst the 
Samyojanas or Fetters wliich keep man 
in bondage. Howsoever the point may 
be accentuated, 1 have always bc.en pur- 
suadod to think that this divergence is 
only and not real in th(^ end. 

I shall attempt to vindicate this position 
in this short article with the hope of 
bringing about a rapprochement amongst 
the two of the greatest ridigious jihiloso- 
2 )hies of the world. 1 have been prompted 
to pen these words by the perusal of a 
highly interesting anil thought-provoking 
article, rrogrea^i and Rdiglon., by Shri 
Anagarika Dharmapriya in the November 
’48 issue of this Journal. I crave the indul- 
gence of making references to the said 
article, not with the desire of attacking 
the learned writer with the barbed arrows 
of hostile criticism, but with the sole 
objective of joining him in a collaborative 
discussion of an ancient controversy 
which w^e may endeavour to bring to a 
happy resolution. 

At the outso^ f should like to express 
that I entirely and heartily agree wdth the 
observation of Shri Anagarika Dharma- 
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priya that ‘‘ Many think they believe in 
j)rogress who believe in change. Change 
is a rearrangement of accidentals ; progress 
a transformation in essentials. ” The 
author has essayed to show that change 
is not progress and that true progress 
means rising higher and higher in the 
scale of moral refinement and spiritual 
experiences. So far I quite agree with 
him. But when he ijornes to explain what 
the spiritual ideal is and incidentally calls 
for liriticism the theory of the Atman, 

I do not feel convinced by that criticism 
and the denial of a permanent and abiding 
self as the subject of experience seems 
to me ])hilosophi(;ally a wholly untenable 
position. The si^iritual ideal according to 
him is a middle path between the “ two 
temperamental and doctrinal extremes ” 
of materialism and Atmanism, both of 
which arc subjected to criticism. Shri 
Dharmapriya writes : ‘ These two tempera- 
mental and doctrinal extremes have been 
described by the Buddha in the Dliarnma- 
cakkajidvariana Suit a which is the famous 
First Discourse delivered by the Lord after 
his enlightenment. The middle way in 
W'hich Buddhist practical spirituality 
consists is a path between and yet above 
these two extremes. The same themes of 
thought are deeply woven into the texture 
of 8ri Aurobindo’s symphonic magnum 
OpuSi The Life Divine, wherein they are 
characterised as ‘ the materialist denial ’ 
and ^ the ascetic refusal ’ respectively. ” I 
wonder whether the middle path suggested 
by the Lord Buddha w-as a course of 
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• practical spirituality ’ b o t w e o u the 
extremes of excessive sensuous self -indul- 
gence and rigorous self-inortification, or, a 
doctrinal question between the extremes 
of materialism and Atmanisrn. I e(|ually 
wonder regarding the correctness of charac;- 
terising Sri Aurobindo’s philosophical 
position as a mean between the extremes of 
materialism and Atmanisn. It does not 
seem to me to be exactly so. His philosophy 
is definitely on the Atmanist side ; it is 
more inclined towards Atmanisrn, nay, is 
Atmanism in so far as it accepts Spirit as 
the One abiding source and stay of all the 
manifested universe. Sri Aurobindo 
maintains that the Divine Being exists as 
the unchangeable One and has also gone 
fortlU' into the manifested universe. What 
le refers to as the ascetic refusal is the 
Vlayavadin’s denial of tlie reality of the 
external world as a real manifestation of 
bhe Spirit ; but the Spirit is there in all its 
completeness. What he refers to as “ the 
natorialist denial ” is precisely the denial 
by the materialist of the fundamental and 
primordial position of the Spirit as the 
Driginative and first principle of tlie 
universe. 

Be that as it may, I sliall here consider 
from a strictly philosophical point of view 
the writer’s criticism of what he has called 
Atmanism and attempt to show that in a 
certain sense and from a certain point of 
view the ultimate reality of the self (not of 
the Atman) in the usual individualistic 
connotation of the term is denied by the 
Vedantin as much as by the Buddhist and 
that this common denial leaves the reality 
of the Atman in the Vedantic sense unim- 
paired. I shall further attempt to show 
that the Vedantic Atman and Buddhist 
^ibbana mean the same thing. 

Let me now come to the treatment of tJie 


problem of self by Shri Dharmapriya, 
“The unit}' of personality is to be under- 
stood” lie tells us “to consist not in the 
persisteiK'O of an unchanging and identical 
locus of experience in the midst of a multi- 
plicity of experiences, but in the continuity 
of series of experiences.” Now, can any 
one deny tliat our experience is not merely 
‘ a continuity of the series of expiu’iences, 
but also a coi?sciousness of tlie continuity 
of series of experiences, a connected and 
unified awareness of the series. The con- 
sciousness of a series qua series cimld not 
be possible unless there were a foundational 
consciring subject of all the succ.essive links 
in the experienced series, which itself were 
not a link in the series. That which is 
conscious of a succession cannot itself be a 
link in the su(‘Ccssion but must be an iden- 
tically the same consciring principle to 
which each and all of the successive scries 
have been equally present. Without ‘a 
locus of experience*, how (^ould experience 
have a unity at all? The analogy of a 
flame which appears to be identical but is 
in fact a succession of flames is but an ana- 
logy and becomes positively misleading 
when pressed too far. The flame wJiich is 
a succession of flames is not itself conscious 
oj this succession ; yon are conscious of its 
being a sucjcession of flames. Succession 
can only be true of that wliicJi is objective 
in our experience ; it cannot be true of that 
which is the subject in our experience. A 
mere succession of disiircte psychical states, 
without an identical subject comprehending 
them all, howsoever rajiidly or closely fol- 
lowing uiio another, could never give us the 
unity of our experience. 

A perarnanont locus of all our experien- 
ces” says Shri Dharmapriya “ is no more 
to be found on the mental or even spiritual 
levels of experience than it was to be found 
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on the grossly physical.” Yes, the subject 
of experience cannot be found on the men- 
tal level. It is trans-mental or trans- 
psychical. The mental processes or events 
are all realised in experience as comprehen- 
Aed by the comprehendingf subject-con- 
sciousness. The former are objectively 
presented to the latter. They are the con- 
scita of consciring subject-consciousness. 
Let us decide the issue by a close scrutiny 
of experience itself. Is not the succession 
of our psychical states (which is what we 
really mean when we speak of experiences) 
objectively presented to us ? Its objectivity 
is a patent and incontrovertible fact of our 
experience. This would not have been 
possible unless there were a subject-consci- 
ousness distinct from it to ivhich it was 
objectively presented. And what is a 
‘spiritual level of experience’ ? Is it not 
different from the psychical? Could the 
word spiritual have any meaning other 
tlian the psychical, if there be no Spirit ? 

Wo cannot, therefore, deny the reality of 
the self as the subject of experience ; and 
any denial of the self in this sense of the term 
stands self-condemned. But there seems 
to be a sense in wliich the Buddha denied 
the reality of the self and Vedantism could 
also agreee with Buddhism in denying the 
reality of the self in that sense. As I have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere^, the 
cleavage between Buddhist Anatma - vada 
and Vedantic Atma - vada becomes only 
apparent and not real if we bear in mind 
the Buddhist point of view of the denial of 
self and the Vedanic point of view of the 
affirmation of Self. It is advisable to rem- 
ember always that the Buddha’s approach 
to the problem was strictly empirical and 
positivist. His dominant interest being the 
practical trasfoi nation of the ethical life 


which eventually leads to Nibbana, he 
perhaps, did not deem it necessary b 
formulate the transcendental and a prior 
implications of experience. From this pers 
pective, he was denying the reality of th( 
self in the general acceptation of the term — 
according to which the self means an indi- 
vidual soul, a limited but enduring entity. 
Buddha denied the possibility of the self 
according to this conception. He showed 
that the limited individual is not an endu- 
ring entity but a passing aggregate of 
physical and psychical elements. Vedantism 
could have no quarrel with Buddhism in 
denying the self in this acceptation of the 
term and from this perspective Like 
Buddhism Vedanta also holds that clinging 
to tlie empirical egoity is the root cause 
of our suffering and bondage. Yada 
naham tada moksho, yada'ham bandhanas- 
tada — ‘As long as there is the sense of I so 
long there is bondage, when the I-scnso is 
gone, there is liberation’, says the Ashfa- 
vakra Samhila, The Atman in Vedanta is 
emphatically not ‘ self * in the narrow, 
empirical, individualist sense. It is radically 
different from anything that is composed 
of what the Buddhist would call “ the live 
khandhas ”, If the Buddha said that in 
Nibbana “there remains no trace whatsoever 
of the five khandhas of which everything 
in the universe is but a more or a less 
refined formulation”; the Vedantin also 
says that Atman is jagad-vilakshana or 
semething different sui generis from the 
entire universe. 

Shri Anagarika Dharmapriya concludes 
his interesting article with the sentence: 
“ It is in the achievement of that which is 
beyond existence and non-existence that 
the goal of all progress is to be found. ** Li 
this not Atmanism, pure and simple ? 


1. Vide the writer’s article on Buddha's Gospel in Prabuddha Bharata, June 1946. 



SlDDARAMA 

By P. Sama Rao 

*And Life with Death 
In obscure nuptials moveth 
Commingling alien, yet affined breath.” 


Among the Veerasaiva Sarana Vachana- 
karas, Allama Prabhu and Devara Dasi- 
mayya belong to the path of Vairagya, 
Basaveswara and Akka Maliadevi to the 
devotional, Chenna Basaveswara to the 
intellectual, and Siddarama to tlie karmic. 
There cannot be really a distinction in the 
case of such higli souls like these for 
preference, for it is the synthesis of all 
these margas that secured them liberation. 
But to the normal unspiritualised mind 
such a demarcation exists and becomes 
necessary in order that it may choose 
initially the one path most congenial to its 
fcemperament. In their spiritual flights 
these toj) souls are not different from one 
another, although the expressions of their 
reactions to the intimations of the Divine, 
may differ. While Basaveswara and Akka 
Mahadevi are thus poetical, Allama Prabhu 
mystical, and Chenna Basaveswara factual, 
Siddarama combines in himself all these 
tjualities of expression. There is nothing 
eccentric or unhuman in him. He symbolises 
the normal mentality whose nature is to 
act and react healthily to both the good 
and the bad equally well in creation, 
through dispassionate action he secures 
he liberation he had aspired for. He makes 
uo bones to confess to his faults ; he has 
o quaj^s of ego or prestige to disown 
tuem. On the other hand, every act of 


— Orient Ode^ Francis Thompson. 

his is purer than its antecedent, for, with 
every step he takes towards the Truth he 
sheds his own limitations. In other words, 
ho is a great Karma Yogi in the same 
degree as Basaveswara or Akka Mahadevi 
is a devotee, or Allama Prabhu an avadhu- 
ta. This is his portrait, a perfect one, as 
is disclosed in the colloquy between him 
and Allama on the tank-bund, which is 
reminiscent of Socrates* dialogues. 

According to some creation is the out- 
come of Lord’s grace. It is not therefore 
surprising that Raghavanka, the poetic 
historian of Siddarama, while canonizing 
him, ascribes his birth to the blessings of 
Revaiia Siddheswara on his aged parents, 
Moradiya Muddugonda and Buggavve. 
These were devotees of Dliulima Kalayya, 
the sectarian god of the Kiiriibas. So they 
named him Dhulima Kalayya alias Dlniliali 
ill pursuance’! of their caste customs. As a 
boy he impressed himself as an idiot if not 
a lunatic. So ho was nicknamed *Jada 
Bharata ’. His parents finding him useless 
for anything set him on the task of a 
cowlierd. One day as ho went out grazing 
the cattle he lighted upon a crude Linga 
(phalax symbol) at the foot of a tree. One 
is not sure of the nature of the communion 
that passed between the two, excejjt of the 
change effected in him forthwith. Like an 
Hkalavya he got absorbed in it and at 
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on(5C began to meditate on it ceaselessly. 
One fine morning the Lord Mallikarjuna 
of Srisaila manifested liimself to him in 
the guise of a mendicant and begged of 
him half- boiled rice. He did not liave any 
witli liirn then. 8o he returned to the 
village with the promise to fetch them. He 
soon returned to find the mendicant liad 
disappeared, lie grew frantic in calling 
upon Him, “Mallayya, Mallayya Just 
then a convoy of pilgrims bound for Srisaila 
passed liim by ; and tliey struck with pity 
for him and promising to show Him his 
‘ Mallayya ’ took him there. For the first 
time in his lif<^ his faith in ( bjd was rudely 
sJiaken. So lie cried his heart saying, “One 
cannot bo sure of God. How could Ht^ bo 
good who slips away Iiaving promised to 
wait for the rice Is it fair for Him to 
bother us thus who are out to serve Him ^ 
() Lord, yon alone can understand your 
sport.” 

He did not return homo but accompanied 
tlie pilgrims to Srisaila, and invited tlio 
Lord Mallikarjuna to his village Sonnala- 
pura. The Lord ])romised to go over there 
as soon as he had built a dwelling for Him. 
Then lie returned to tin' village and began 
persuatling liis parents to attorn to only 
Lord Mallikarjuna after giving up their 
worship to their seetarian gnd Dliulima 
Kalayya. Forth\^ith he began building a 
huge temple for the Lord after exeavating 
a huge tank. As he advanced spiritually, 
with Lord's grace he began pcrforjning 
some miracles sueli as enlivening a dead 
eat, etc. He devoted liimself to the service 
of the poor, and the country began to ring 
with Lis great charity and kindness. Jiut 
the ego in him that tlie Lord was his, and 


He would reside in his temple built so 
lavi.shly by him continued as a flaw in 
his spiritual constitution. Allama Prabhu 
understood this and desired to wipe it out 
of him. So ho came to the village one fine 
morning. He gathered tlie Vadders on 
the tank-bund and sarcastically remarked, 
“What is the use of the mere shaving 
of the head without a shave in the mind 
and the emptiness thereof? Your master 
is only a Vaddarama (Ignoramus)”. They 
at once flow to Siddarama and complained 
of the remark. He got wild and threatened 
to burn Allama alive, even if he wore one 
of the Trinity, what witli liis curses and 
the Lord’s grace. These threats proved 
futile for the bcn(4icent smile of Allama 
disarmed him completely. Attorning then 
to him as his rcalLuru, Siddarama ontorod 
upon liis second stage in spiritual iinfold- 
nicnt. Allama remained with him for some 
days, and Iiaving initiated him into tlu^ 
mysteries of the (Lord) Absolute, effaced 
all bis ego, and tranformed him into a real 
devotee of the Lord. Allama’s sayings in 
this context arc very illuminating : “ Tlicrii 
is heaven only for those wlio feed the 
hungry stomach, wlio spiuik kind words, 
who excavate tanks and build temples. 
Tliey cannot know the Truth about the 
Lord. For, the unconditioned Lord cannot 
be (;ril)bc d and confined in any temple, and 
the very thought that it will be able to d^ 
it is vain and detracts from the liberation 
the mind aspires after. One could crosF 
death only by such acts and attain Swarga. 
Imt one cannot know tlie Lord who 

beyond, far beyond I am yet to knov. 

one whoso lank is ri vetted with the mind, 
instepped with virtuous conduct, and is filled 
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with the waters of bliss/* They are Vedic in 
complexion, and have a simple confirmation 
in the cryptic statement, 

“ Sivamatmani pasyanti pratuiidsu na 
yoginah, 

Ajnanam bhavandrtJhdya pratinuih 
parikalpitah.'' 

These remarks led to Siddarama’s reali- 
sation of himself. After such an illumi- 
ation and perfecting by Allama, he became 
Siddarama— one who had realised bliss — 
and he confessed, — 

‘‘ Lord, Thou art the ion in the atom ; 

0 Lord, Thou art the sublimity in the 
mind ; 

0 Lord, is there anything in the uni- 
verse where thou art not ? 

Having seen Thee in the eighty-four 
lakhs of temples of Siva which Thou 
thyself had built, I aspired to build 
one more out of my own vanity. 

. I did it because Thou impelled me into 
it and instal Thine image. 

Why didst Thou manifest to me at all ? 

Is Thy manifestation then all false ? 

If Thou dost not desire me to do 
anything I shall not do it verily. 

1 little knew I had any freedom inde- 
pendent of Thine, 

So act Thou Thyself through me if 
Thou wiliest it. ** 

Thus he becomes Siddarameswara to his 
angayet worshippers! 

The wisest are often Jada-Bharatas to 
the commoners who have not developed the 


sense to appreciate them. For, their ways 
of life and thought run in uncommon 
grooves. Centred as they are in the one 
Reality that is Absolute, their, environs do 
not touch them ; and if they impact them at 
all, it is to remind them sweetly of all their 
common Source and its beneficence. Sri 
Ramana would have been a veritable Jada- 
Bharata but for the wise sayings forced 
out of him now and then by his devotees. 
Thus in all attempts at the understanding 
of saints a substantial amount of spirituali- 
zation in the understander becomes 
necessary. 

To Siddarama, 'thc one is always a Void, 
as ho beautifully sets out : 

‘‘It is Void in the beginning, Void at 
the end ; 

It gets spoilt in the middle knowingly, 
see ! 

It is its own testimony in the world, 
that it becomes so.” 

This is an exact parallel to Bhagavad- 
gita’s lines, 

“ Avyaktadlni bhutani vyaktamadhyani 
Bharata, 

Avyaktanidhananyeva tatra kU paru 
devarui.'' — //, 28 ^ 

which sums up the inscrutable creation, its 
being and the end. But what is creation, 
how does that come about and whence does 
that proceed ? All these come from Him out 
of His ‘ selfish * desire, if we may say so, 
not to be alone but to enjoy Himself. For, 
“ Ekdki Ekdki na ramate.” Siddarama 
echoes the same thought when he says, 

“ The Lord desires to besport Himself ; 

The desire is the net spread for all 
life, although it forms the basis for 
the creation of worlds/* 
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His apprehension of this fact has not made 
him purely intellectual and matter of fact. 
He retains with him the innocent, the won- 
dering and the imaginative outlook of life 
of the child to whom an inchaote cloud 
is as precious as gold and the silvery wave 
is as good a companion as the doll it 
fondles on its breast. So he cries, 

“ Lo ! It comes like the cloud in the 
sky.. 4... 

It comes like the wave in water 

I know not how the body comes or 
goes, 

I only know it is transient, O Lord ” 

To the Veerasaiva Saranas like Allama 
Prabhu and Siddarama, nothing is reah 
excepting the Absolute. So all other things, 
their attributes and qualities, and even 
mind, intellect, desire, etc., of life are 
ephemeral, and unreal. They unqualifiedly 
believe that the monkey in man is the 
mind, and that unless it is completely 
effaced, there cannot be any samarasa 
or blending into the Lord. This is quite 
understandable, and logical. There are of 
courser some who declare it is enough 
the mind is shorn of its ‘mindness’, thereby 
implying something characteristically vici- 
ous with it. There is yet another school 
who striving to compromise these two 
extremes, state that it is our own quality 
that invests the mind with quality and 
that it has no inherent quality of its own. 
Thus it follows it is in us alone to make 
proper or improper use of it to attain 
our ends. Siddarama seems to be unsettled 
in this respect for, in one place he 
denies its existence and in another place 


admits it is created by volition and non- 
volition. Nothing that cannot exist can 
ever bo created. This is noplace to discuss 
these views of the mind. Thus we find both 
Akka and Siddarama correct when they 
paraphrase each other in the following : 
while Akka’s expression in 

“ When my mind attains Thy form 
whom am I to remember ? 

Wlien my consciousness has become 
Thine own, whom am I then to 
know ? 

Thou hast made me forget Thee, 
my Lord ; for Thou hast become 
Thyself in me in Thine own’' 

is poetical, Siddarama's is logical. For 
he says. 

There’s nothing like the mind ; 

Attain knowledge of the Lord ; 

The mind comes into vogue when you 
wear volition and non- volition.” 

Great wisdom consists in wiping out 
these two. 

If one has this knowledge, he remem- 
bers the Lord. ” 

The seeming contradiction, if any, in the 
first and the third lines could be explained 
if we venture ‘ reality * with respect to the 
mind. But there is a nice distinction between 
the two, however. While she would control 
the mind and divert it through proper de- 
sires to extinction by way of absolution in 
the Lord, Siddarama advises its complete 
efifacement with the conviction that it being 
illusory should not be allowed to exist. 
While she exclaims, 
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Like the glamourous silk-worm building 
its own cocoon and dying bound with 
the threads it has spun of itself, 

My mind has been suffering bound by 
its own desires. 

Lord, wipe out the wicked desires of my 
mind and take me into Thy breast, ” 

Siddarama asserts, on the otherhand, “ the 
mind comes into vogue when you wear 
volition and non-volition *’ ; which in other 
words mean we should not conjure it for 
anything. 

There is really a communion among the 
created. Nothing exists disparate from 
others, for each draws life from others for 
its own existence; or mother words, the 
great * Plastic Force ’ binds them all. Thus 
each could be both the liberating as well as 
the restraining feature of others. Thus earth 
and its illusions such as woman and gold, 
which usually serve as Dclilahs could be 
turned into stopping stones for spiritual 
upliftment. 

Of woman says Siddarama : 

** She is but the Lord Himself !” 

To make proper use of the earth and sur- 
mount its illusions true knowledge is essen- 
tial. It is neither philosophy, nor science, 
nor poetry, nor ethics, nor any of the fine 
arts, nor the hieratic orthodoxy that is 
exclusively true knowledge. True know- 
ledge is born out of self-realisation and 
through action, which according to Sid- 
darama consists in apprehending the 
universe in one’s own self In an inimitable 
Vachana he exclaims, 

“ When one has the universe in him, 


why should he covet the wealth of 
others ? 

When one is pure in oneself why 
should ho covet the w^ealth of gold ? 

When one could yield like the cow, 
why should he covet the wealth of 
cows ?” 

He is one with Bhartrihari and Browning 
in regarding earth as the trial ground. 
Pure action which helps in the acquisition 
of true knowledge is detached like the drop 
of water on the lotus leaf. It ought to be 
sincere, spontaneous and unconscious. For, 
mere renunciation and 

“ Besmearing oneself with hhasma docs 
not make a devotee of Thine ; 

For Thy devotee is one, O Lord, who 
has effaced his self, and whose tears 
are as sincere as Tliine. 

and 

“ An act done in purity is conducive to 
good ; 

It is a tilip to higher wisdom, it secures 
the Lord. ” 

He hates nescience and non - action in all 
quarters. He reasons out poetically, “Can 
the moon’s stain be effaced if it remains 
on the Canges'? ” He tliercby means that 
through action alone one could perfect 
oneself. Knowledge true and helpful for 
any spiritual progress should not be cross- 
grained with any consciousness of itself. 
It must be free and non - egoistical : for, 
“ the knowledge that knows not itself is 
the home of the highest wisdom and 
liberation; and that which shows not to 
know is the blissful Lord himself.” It 
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must be consecrated too, for, “ wisdom 
and detachment lie in deeming your acts 
and bestowals as not yours but the Lord’s/’ 
What is perfect consecration then 1 Accor- 
ding to Siddaraina it consists in giving up 
only of excellent qualities to the Lord, and 
not the imperfect or the ephemeral ones 
like the body and the wealth which are 
illusions besides. So he says, 

“I cannot countenance those who say 
they have given thtm all away ; 

1 cannot accept the words of one who 
says that by so doing he became a 
devotee ? 

For Thy devotee true, 0 Lord, will 
not endorse these words. ” 

This is substantially true because a true 
devotee has no existence apart from the 
Lord. His existence is entirely sunk in 
Him. This ‘sea -change’ as it were, is 
the fruit of noble growth into the stature 
of the Divine. No ac^ration of the Divine 
can be done witli qualities undivine ; for, 
as our Scriptures have rightly stressed 
Devo bhulva dcvam yajrr’ (Worship the 
Divine having become the Divine). This 
samarasa or the blending of only the like 
in the Like Siddarama explains in his own 
peculiar manner thus : 


** This is the sign of the identity of the 
body with the Lord ; 

The qualities of the body should be 
transformed into those of the Lord. 

This is the blend: and the hell lies 
where there is no blend.” 

Siddarama is not a preacher ; he is not a 
prig. He has no intentions to resurrect the 
erring into any glory apart from his own ; 
for, he has realised the universe in himself. 
The volcanic fury that once went to engulf 
Allama Prabhu was transformed for all 
time into an indomitable placidity, that of 
the patient earth. He believed with all 
his heart and soul with D. Grenwell that, 

“ Heaven within the reed 

Lists for the flute - note ; in the folded 
seed. 

It sees the bud, and in the Will the 
deed. ” 

He is a good instance of a medieval ’ ‘Jada 
Bharata ’ whom Browning unknowingly 
commemorated in the lines, 

”lm -perfection means perfection hid, 

Keserved in part, to grace the after 
time. ” 


“Manifest the divinity within you, and everything 
will be harmoniously arranged around it.” 


— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 



LITERARY CRITICISM AND POLITICS' 


% F. R. Leavis 


Mr. Winkler’s statement of position is so 
obviously reasonable that one ean’t liclp 
asking, as one reaches the close, nhy it 
shoiild have needed to be made. Mr. 
Christopher Hfll promptly supplies an 
answer. I am not thinking merely of 
the orthodox intention as such — though tins 
emerges clearly enough from an argument 
tliat seems to me the reverse of lucid. For 
the Communist it is a simple issue. ‘‘Either 
you go into politics or you stay out” — 
we know sufliciently well what Mr. Tfill 
means by this proposition : there are two 
sides to choose from, and to “ go into 
politics ” respectably is to commit oneself 
to the right one in tlie right way. 

Tt is some years since the Marxist 
position in these matters seemed to me 
to be worth combating directly and for- 
mally. Rut Mr. Tlill’s i)resentment of liis 
position has a representative significance 
that is wider than his orthodoxy. Wliat lam 
thinking of is the state of innocence or 
unawareness he exhibits when ho talks 
about ‘‘values.” I myself, T confess, have 
gone to much pninful labour from time 
to time in the effort to do without tins 
term. In saying this, T am not presuming 
to imply a criticism of Mr. Winkler wlio 
uses it. He had to observe a certain 
economy, and he reasonably assumed that 
the current term would carry the necessary 
force for anyone w^orth addressing. It 
didn't, however, for Mr. Hill. But Mr. 
Winkler never defines what lie means by 
‘‘the most significant and most prominent 
of human values” which “find expression 
and embodinent ” in literature and the 
arts— If you understood the nature of the 
preoccupation that Mr. Winkler’s phrase 
portends you would see that it is silly to 


ask for a definition. Rut the Marxist is 
saved from that kind of preoc^cupation by 
his orthodoxy, whicli pooh-poohs it and pros- 
cribes it: “Rut being sociologists involves 
adopting a Iiistorical attitude towards 
institutions —and to values.” “To adopt 
a historical attitude” to “values” moans 
that if Mr. J. Ik Priestley becomes the 
great living Englisli master for Moscow, 
and tlie regime favours eorresponding 
Russian production, that’s all right. It 
meant, in the nineteen-thirties (I have the 
cutting stowed a\\'ay somewhoro), that to 
show concern about the processes typified 
by the Rook Society Limited, was to 
convict oneself of criminal irresponsibility. 
It meant, and means, that it is absurd to 
worry about any decline of standards, and 
that “values” can be left to look after 
tbomsel VOS - that, in sliort, tliey don’t 
matter. To Mr Hill patently they don’t 
matter. 

His militant formulation merely brings 
to a sharp focus a general tendency of the 
modern world — a tendonc}^ described by 
Mr. Winkler. “ TJiore are today” says 
Mr. Hill, “ a greater number of men and 
women potentially free to dispose of their 
own lives than over before. The problem 
is to make them aware of the fact, to 
make them see that machines are not 
blind impersonal powers, that they (and 
their owners) can be controlled in the 
interests of society ”. Mr Hill is represen- 
tatively modern in his inability to see 
that “society” has a dimension, a depth, 
in time, and that to talk, without 
reference to this depth, of controlling 
things in the interests of society is to use 
the word with confident blindness. There 
is no perception, no understanding and no 


* Reproduced from Politics aiid Letters ; Courtesy : UNESCO. 
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real power to judge and chooRo, except out 
of experience. Tliose of us who are con- 
cerned to preserve the continuity of a 
higher cultural tradition are concerned to 
preserve for the race the ability to draw 
on its most significant experience, so that 
2 >oIitical action can bo in the fullest sense 
intelligent, and there may be some point 
in men and women being “ potentially 
free to dispose of tlieir lives since they 
won’t be free of traditional ^kill, insight 
and wisdom. 

These, of course, are common places, 
and Mr. Hill lias the advantage that 
it sounds weak and unpractical to utter 
them in response to an incitement to 
political zeal. Nevertheless, we have to 
insist that a literary critic justifies his 
activity as jiolitically valuable if lie makes 
it more difficult for public spirited in- 
tellectuals to bo complacent in exliibiting 
such unawareness and confusion and 
poverty of thought as Mr. Hill does wlicn 
he talks about “values”. That is, the 
critiii’s business is to bo as good a critic 
as lie can bo, to promote critical intelli- 
gence, to do what he can to make good 
criticism influential. He is performing 
then his political function as a literary 
critic, and it is an essential one. He 
won’t think of trying to create a Literary 
Critic’s Party to “defend traditional 
values”. In his concern for life here and 
now ho will be making those challenging 
judgments which so infuriate the conser- 
vators (academic or other) of the accepted 
valuations. 

To be seriously interested in literature 
is to be intensely and seriously interested 
in life. I myself am given to insisting that 
literary criticism is, or should be, a specific 
discipline of intelligence, but in so insisting, 
I don’t imply any definition in terms of a 
boundary round a given class of interests. 
Literary criticism, conceived as a discipline, 
is to be defined rather in terms of a trained. 


and cultivated ability to be relevant — to 
see where a given kind of relevance is 
required and, in attending to interests and 
making judgments, to sustain it. Clearly, 
the more intelligent and well-informed 
about the contemporary world a critic is 
the bettet*. And it is certainly desirable 
that persons actively interested in politics 
should be intelligent readers of creative 
literature. 

1 am asking myself, it will be seen, what 
function the editors of a journal called 
‘ Polities and Letters ’ can define for them- 
selves by way of justifying the name — it 
being postulated tliat they repudiate any 
simplification of the order of Mr. Hill’s. 
They would reply, no doubt, that it is 
ijuportant that political thinking should be 
done by educated minds, and political 
decisions made in a cultural atmosphere 
that discourages the crudities and bar- 
))arisms of tlie raw specialist and export, 
and that tliey aim at proinoting these ends. 
Tt isn’t, from Mr. Hill’s point of view, 
ati impressive answer (though ho can talk 
o-f the need for “ full investigation of all 
aspects of problems”) ; but, then, no sound 
answer will seem impressive to those who 
(whatever their polities) see things in that 
simplifying way. And 1 w ill add, no one 
who offers a simple remedy for our plight 
has anything to offer that should arouse 
our enthusiasm or confidence. 

I sympatliize with the aims I have 
associated with Politics and Letters. I 
only wonder, anxiously (having had some 
relevant experience), how long they can go 
on finding approaches to political and 
sociological questions that can profitably bo 
made by persons of literary training, and 
how many persons of specialist qualifi- 
cations they can find who will turn out to 
be worth the attention of educated non- 
specialists. What they must certainly not 
fail in is the task of keeping effectively 
present in each number of the review tlic 
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perception, the sensibility and the approach 
of the intelligent literary critic. 

An influential educated public (such as 
knows what is meant by “ the most 
significant and the most permanent of 
human values” — and sees, therefore, what 
Mr. Hill’s “liistorical attitude” to “values” 
means) and educated specialists — these are 
what, if we really believe in “ full investi- 
gation of all aspects of problems” and hope 
for prosperous political action, wo must 
work for. And to run, and get a public 
for, an intelligent review is a way of 
working for them. 

In my own mind this way is intimately 
associated with another way, so that I 
could offer a mucli stronger account of tJie 
literary critic’s function. To make what 
seems to me an essential point I must bo 
personal and I hope I shall be forgiven for 
bringing in here my own standing preoccu- 
pations. I speak as a literary critic whose 
job is the study and discussion of literature 
in a university s(!lio()l of ‘ English.’ On tlie 
one Jiand I have made it my business to 
insist that the study of literature should be 
a discipline — a specific discijfline of intelli- 
gence (and in consequence I have been 
charged witli a narrow concern with the 
‘‘ words on tlie page ”). On tlic other hand 
I have insisted that an English School 
sliould exploit to the utmost the w^ays in 
which serious literary studies lead into 
“extra-literary” fields (and in coiisiniucnce 
r have been charged with being more con- 
cerned w ith history and sociology than with 
literature). In short, I think that “ English ” 
sJiould be a liaison “ subject.” There would 
be no point in attempting even the briefest 
summary here, but some who read this will 
know I think, that I can, on demand, pro- 
duce a detailed account of what I mean. 
I permit myself this reference because it 
seems to me in the strictest sense relevant. 

“It is to be expected,” says Mr. Winkler, 
‘ that in a society where specialisation and 


division of function arc characteristic symp- 
toms of disintegration, some kind of assimi- 
lation of competences will be necessary be- 
fore tlie disintegral tendencies can be re- 
versed... I should make my attack on that 
problem from a university school of Eng- 
lish.” Make literary criticism a real dlsei- 
Xiline of intelligence and the distinctive 
discipline of literary studies, and promote 
the entry of minds trained in this discipline, 
and fully aw arci of the disastrous wrongness 
of the “ historical attitude ” advocated by 
Mr. Hill, into other tlian literary fields. 
Then, wo could liopo to produce literary 
( ritics wIk) had also some acquaintance with 
other disciplines and special studies, and to 
produce also some specialists — liistoriaiis, 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
students of politics, economists... who were 
also literary critics. Further, the serious 
and sustained attempt to establish and 
develop such an English School would tend 
to make the university less a mere 
collocation of specialisms — to make it truly 
(wdiat it ought to be) a higher centre of co- 
ordination, a focus of knowledge, conscience, 
human awareness and political will, capable 
of real influence in the com muni by at large. 

If there were such an English School 
actually working — if universities wore really 
universities —the editors of Politics and 
Letters would be finding it easier to r('cruit 
an adequate team of contributors. Perlia|)s 
this truism w ill bo tak(‘u as clinching tlu^ 
n'hivajK^e of my commentary, 'flun’e can 
be no answer that is both simple and 
satisfactory to the question : VV^iiat are the 
l)olitical bearings of a serious interest 
in literature ( Politics and Letters will 
justify itself in so far as it promotes tlie 
proc<‘.ss I liave assigned to my English 
School and to my university. The more 
intelligent review s there are to favour the 
formation of an educated public, and to 
combat the disintegrating effects of speciali- 
zation, the better. 



THE GITA DAY 

bj / Pkofessor D. S. Sarma 


The (Uta Day is to be celebrated, 
according to common agreement among 
scholars, on the Ekadasi day of the briglit 
fortnight of the month of Margasirsha. 
This year it fell on Sunday the 12th 
December. It is a great pity that tliis 
sacred day is not being celebrated all over 
the country with the solemnity and the 
enthusiasm whicli a universal scripture like 
the lUiagavadgita demands. Nor is the 
great scripture as widely read as it ought 
to bo. And yet, it is one of the most 
aiitlioritativo as well as tJie simplest of 
Hindu scriptures. Moreover it is a scripture 
on whicli all sects and schools arc agreed. 

Ignorance of Sanskrit is no excuse on 
the part of any religious Hindu for being 
ignorant of the teaching of the (lita. There 
are innumerable translations of the book in 
our own languages, not to speak of those in 
English and other foreign languages. We 
should remember that tlie wJiolc of Chris- 
tendom reads the Cospols — not in Aramaic 
in which Jesus spoke, nor in the original 
(Jreck in wlucli His disciples recorded his 
teaching, but in translations. 

Unfortunately, even tliose wlio read the 
(Uta in the original depend too mucli on 
sectarian ( ommentaries and guides ratlicr 
than the simple text itself. There are 
seven hundred verses in tlie (Uta, and out 
of these at least five hundred can be 
understood even by a child and require no 
extraneous help of any kind. The help of 
learned commentaries and philosophical 
disquisitions shoi.M therefore bo postponed 
to a later stage. All that the common man 
has to do is to plunge into the text directly, 


mark all the passages that appeal to his own 
experience, dwell on them constantly and try 
to order his life in their light. Living by 
the light of the (Uta is far more important 
than mastering its metaphysical back- 
ground. WJiat tlic common man requires 
is the gracious light shed by such passages 
as the following : — 

‘‘.Fixing thy mind on me thou 
shalt surmount every difficulty by my 
grace. ” 

“A man who does good, my dear 
Arjuna, will never come to grief. ” 

“Surrendering all rules of Dliarma come 
to me alone for slieltm*. Do not grieve, 
1 will relieve thee from all sins, ” 

“ I’roclaim it boldly, O Arjuna, that my 
devotee never perishes. 

** Fix tliy mind on me alone. J^et tliy 
thouglits rest in me. An I in me wilt thou 
live hereafter. Of this there is no doubt 

Tlie Oita is unique among our scriptures 
in that it insists tliat even the highest 
mystic and philosopher should worship God 
in all beings and do service to society. It 
says that not only God is our Father but 
also Nature is our Mother. It is Naturt‘ 
our Mother that determines our SvadJiarma, 
which is the starting point of our spiritual 
journey, and it is God our Father that 
inspires us wdth the love of Yoga, which is 
our goal. And it is society, consisting oi 
our brothers and sisters, that imposes on 
us the duty of service. This is our patli 
In other words, we have to start with on 
natural endowments, develop them to tlic 
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extent, pass through tlie world 
doing our duty to society in a spirit of 
detachment and reach our home in (iod. 
Thus we may say tluit the three words — 
Sradharma, Lokasangraha and Yvga — sum 
up the whole teaching of the (Uta. Some 
readers are apt to lose sight of the middle 
term. And some unsympathetic critics of 
Hinduism have said that social service 
forms no integral part of our religion, that 
our Sannyasa means mere quietism and 
that Ood, according to our notions, is in- 
different to the sufferings of men. But it 
should be remembered that the maintenaiK^e 
of society in Dharma is the very end and 
aim of the Avatar, as defined in the (lita. 
And Iswara himself is described as an ideal 
Karma Yogin. And, in all its descriptions 
of the ideal Bakta and the ideal Jnani, the 
(bta includes the lov^e of all creatures and 
service to them as an inalienable element in 
those characters. The fact is that service 
to Society is fundamental to the ver^ con- 
cept of Hindu Dharma and that is why no 
separate mention of it is made by our 
writers on religion. Tlie Hindu State, of 
wl)ich the King was only one of the limbs, 
liad for its primary aim, the maintenance 
of Dharma, ai^cording to our writers on 


political science. It had not absolute rights 
as in the tlieories of Euronean political 
philosophy. The Hindu theory never recog- 
nised either the Divine right of Kings or 
the Divine riglit of States. Dliarma was 
always above the Secular power of the 
State. Nor was there in India a Church 
with absolute powers claiming to embody 
Dharma and vying with the State in Juris- 
diction, it was the great llishis and Mahat- 
mas that from time to time adjusted the 
Dliarma of their age and brought it into a 
line with the goal of yoga, wliich is union 
with (Jod. The Hindu Theory made it 
obligatory for the individual to disadiargo 
his duty to society and, while doing so, 
conserve and ])orfect all the spiritual values 
that belong to him as a child of Ood. Spiri- 
tual realisation is thus the goal of man and 
all ])()litical and social activities arc only 
the means. This is what the Bhagavad- 
gita teaches and this is what Maliatma 
Gandhi exemplified in liis own life. Tlie 
teaching is put in a nut-sludl in the follow- 
ing verso : — 

‘‘ He from whom all beings proceed and 
by whom all this is pervaded — by worship- 
ping Him through the performance of his 
own duties does man attain perfection.’* 


Resume thy march, 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold and free. A wakener , ever 
Forward ! Speak thy stirring words. 

. — yo the Awakened India: Swami Vivekananda. 
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Af^PECTS OF SCIENCE: Hv Sill C. V. 

Kaman, X. L. F. R. s. ; Introduction By 

KaXTIUAL if F’ANDYA PuOFKSSOlt OF 

CIIEMISTRA^ Agra. Nalanda Publica- 
tions, Bombay. 1. Pages: 109. Price: 

Rs. 

The roadera of tlicso Radio talks, as did their 
listeners ])efni-e, are iMivilei^ed to visit the wonder- 
lands of Modern Science and enjoy tlio marvellous 
Ijeauties thordn ^^’ifch sucli a dislinguished 
Scientist as Sir C. V. Raman for guide. Science is 
making such rapid sti-ldes today in mainfold 
dir(iction3 all oven* hvv varied brandies tliat even 
expei’ts in the lino are unable to keep jiaco with 
tli(^ latest advances made in the numerous S])heres. 
Undtn’ such circumstances, the dillicultii^s of 
tlie lay man to actiuaint himself witli the main 
trends of in*ogr(Ss and understand the implications 
of tlie TKuv discoven('S may well he imagiiKxl. The 
lieli> of masters in tlie fudd like tlie present author 
are invalualile to students of modern Science. The 
Puhlisliers deserve to 1)0 congratulated and most 
heartily thanked for bringing togetlun* in such a 
nice form the grc'at Scientist’s talks on a variety of 
subjects spread over the fields of Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy and otlu^r branches of 
Natural Science. The topics chosen as well as tlie 
method of treat me '.nt are such as to interest and 
benefit the lay man residing in the towns and 
villages. The easy flow of S})('ech, the simj dicity of 
style and occasional flashes of humour, enhance the 
brilliance of tlie performance and reveal Dr. Raman 
in the new roll of a popular siieaker. ]\r. R. R, 

BTRTIT-PANOS OP NPW KASHMIR: By 
N. S. Phadke. Foreword by Sheik 
Abdullah. Hind Kitabs Ltd. Pages : 34. 
Price: 8 As. 

This facts-laden iiamphlot, with its simple, un- 
varnished account of the events that led up to the 
present war in the Himalayan ‘ paradise *, serves 


eminently to give the reader a bird’s-eye view o 
the problem and enable him to judge the wisdoe 
of the Oovernmcuit of Ind a's rushing to the rescai' 
of the helpless, innocent people of that one-time 
happy, but now unhappy, ravaged, dishonoured 
and devastated valley. 

The author seeks to show that the issues 
involved in the fight are of deep national signi- 
ficance. In spite of tlie smallness of space at his 
disposal, the author has riglitly thought it worth- 
while to describe the brilliant exidoits of the 
heroes who saved Kashmir from falling into tht^ 
hands of the advancing invaders at a time of grave 
crisis. Olowing examples of martyrdom reveal 
the matchless courage, devotion and sidf-sacrifieo 
of the solddrs of New Kashmir. Tlioy have found 
her soul, and as Phadke a])tly concludes, they 
are also sure to regain the seemingly ‘lost’ 
l^iradiso. iM. R. R. 

mi]V] INDIA: CONGRPSS SPHCIAL: 
1948. IVrAXAinNG PiDITOR, Sri. H. R (jOVIN- 
DAN. 53, GEiXiuiAL Patters Road, 
Mount Road, ]\Iadras; Pn-62; Price, 
As. 6. 

Free India was free even before India became 
free for she spoke fredy of the coming Free India 
Her faithfulness to national aspirations and loyalty 
to right leadta-ship are well-known. It is in keeping 
with her own life-prinoijde that Free India has 
issued forth as this Congrees Special number 
With the picturesque get-up wliich displays the 
imaginative youth of the artist, the art gallery 
adorned by the busts of the foity six foregoing 
Presidents of the Congress, the full page poi*traits 
of the six leadera from the South — among w'honi 
Rajaji is not one — , and aricles on the present 
President, the structure, liistory and the rebel 
child — we mean Subhas — of the Congress, the 
present issue is one which you will like to pass on 
to your friend after you have finished reading and 
begun liking it. 
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SKI EAMAKRISHNA MATH, l^UEt 

AN APPEAL 

The Kaimknshna Math, Puri, started in 1932, 
situated just on the seaside, not far away from 
the famous temple of Jagaimabha. Tlui main ohject 
of this branch cirntro of the 13elui’ !Mat]i is to j>ive 
shelter to tliosc monks of the Ordoi’ wlio want to 
take rest after sti’cnuous work or to devote fcliem- 
seh^es to meditation and study in this coiigonial 
climate and holy environment. Besides, it ministers 
to the spiritual needs of the visitors through w^or- 
ship, discourses, etc. 

The institution is maintained hy voluntary gifts 
of devotees who occasionally come here on pilgri- 
mage. Bub their contri))utions are tooinsutliciont to 
meet its daily exi)enses in these days of high prices. 

'.riie chaiitaldo and i-eligious-mindod i)ublic is 
therefore re(iucsted to help this Aahraina to 
tliseliarg'o its duty. All contrihutions will be 
I hankfully acknowiedged l)y the undersigned. 

SWAMl Uttamananda, 
rresid(?nt, Sri Ramakrishiia Math, 
Chakratirtha, Puri (Orissa). 

RAMAKRISPINA VEDANTA CENTRE 
OE SJhVTTLd^l 

UKPOUT 01'^ ACTIVITIES 
October I947-' -Soi)teml)er 1948 

The year has beeii one of consid(^i-able progress 
with an apin'eciable increase in membership and 
attendance on Sundays, wiiich is a cleai' indication 
of the growing interest of the people in the cause 
lor wliich the Centre stands. 

During the year under I'eview' a lot of improve- 
ments have been made on the liouse. 

As usual, Swaiiii Vivi lishananda gave a public 
lecture every Sunday monring, discussing the, 
dioory and practice of Vedanta and he conducted 
otudy-classea every TiU'sday and Friday (wening, 
Tlie usual celebrations w(^re held throughout 
' he year, the iinimtant ones being the worship of 
• 10 Divine Mother Durga and the birthdays of Sri 


Ramakrishua, Holy Motlu^r, Sw’ami Vivekanauda, 
Swanii Bralunananda, Lord Buddha, as w^ell 
as the celebrations (.)f Christmas and J^laster. 
On Sri Rainakrishna’s birthday the basement 
recreation room was dedicate ‘d to Swami Bralima- 
nanda and a statue of tlio Swami was installed. 

A group of hoys and girls interesti'd in the study 
of Comparative Religion and human relations 
attended our services. The following is si. letter of 
appreciation from the (Uhaii-maii of tlio group : 

“Our visit to your church made the perfect linish 
for our study program on human relations, and on 
behalf of the group who made th(', tri)) I would 
like to thank you foi* your hosjiitality. We all 
need to ho introduced to exiieiienees wdiich may 
ho different from our own. I feel that the 
experience was (piite valualile to us all, and that 
our horizons liavo been consideralily broadened 
Thank you again for your valuable contribution 
to our program.*’ 

REPORT OE THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

I«;I)U(’AT1()NAL ACTIVITIES IN CEVLON 
FOU THE PERIOD 

July 1947 to ;iuno 1948 

EfKjIish SchooLs : The most notable event of the 
year is tlio grading of English schools, in w4iich 
our schools fared well. According to the oUl 
classification all our tliroc English schools were in 
tJie tliird grade. But owing to the satisfaetoi-y 
pr()gi'(‘ss maintained liy them in recent yt'ars, 
Sbivananda Vidyalaya, Batticaloa, wms placed in 
grade 1, and Vaidyeaw'ara Vidyalaya, Jaffna, in 
grade H. The Tiincomalie Hindu College satis- 
lied all the rc(i uirements of a lirst grade institution 
exco])t a laboratory for teaching a second science 
subject. The Mission has, however, now’ eipiippid 
a new’ Bnbany laboratory Ijesides making sub* 
stantial additions to the existing Chemistry 
laboratory, so that ample facilities are now 
available for the teacliing of both Science and 
Arts up to the Higher School Certificate and 
the University J -Examinations. The Minister of 
Education is so impri ssed with the rapid progress 
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of tho school that ho has promised to raise it to a 
higher grade at the eai’liest possible opportunity. 

^J'he results produced by our Ihiglish scliooLs at 
public oxaniinations w6ro (piite good. Tho staff of 
the I'jnglisli schools has bec^n strengthined. 

Owing to i)]ienomenal increase in the iiumlxT of 
student 5 seeking admission to J^^nglish schools, tho 
Mission had to stiain all its resoui’oes to provide 
sufficient and suitabl(3 accommodation for tla'iii* 
Thanks to the donation of Ks. 6,000/- made liy 
IVh'S. Sellathurai of Kalladi llppodai, Sliivanaiida 
Vidyalaya, Ikitticaloa was alile to (wet a Idock of 
two class rooms. Mr. fj. II. L. Ilaridasa’s 
donation Hs. 3,600/- enabled the iMission to build 
a 8i)a<‘,ious class room for tlie Hindu College, 
Trincomalie. In addition to this, the i^lissioii has 
out of its own funds built a hall measuring 
80' X 20*, costing Ks. 3,000/- :ind a boundary wall 
costing Ks. 1,500/- The stall of th(3 Vaidyesw'ara 
Yul> alaya Jatlna, is to be congratulated for collect- 
ing more than lls. 30,000/- and p\itthig up a 
building to liouse three classes and scieJico 
laborah iiies. 

Friends and wtdl- wishers of the Kokuvil School 
at Jaffna colb'cted nearly Ks. 15,000/- for erecting 
a nmv block of class rooms. Tlio l)uilding work is 
now in pvogr(3ss. 

A plot of land, little b'SS than a quarter of 
an acre in extent, adjoining Jlindu College, 
Ti'incoma.li(3, ])reinis(3S, was purchased ivcoiitly for 
Jls. 5,iJ50/- with a view to securing sulficient room 
for expansion. 

Srimat Sw'ami \'i[)ulanandaji’s ])ersonal colh'ction 
of valualde hooks costing Hs. 1 ,000/- w'as placed 
at tht3 disposal of the Hindu College ndcTenco 
library. 

li'dnHlUitl Sriiool.s: The Ililingual schools for 
girls at Jlatticaloa made satisfactory in'ogress in 
th('. year under review'. As the lOducatioii Depart- 
Uient })ropo8cs to abolish this t)po of scliools, tho 
Mission has applied to tho Director of Education 
for permission to run it as an I'lnglisli school. Wo 
are glad to mention that the Diri'ctor has granted 
our reijuest and the school should be regraded as 
an English school wj^ i effect from 1-10-1918. 

Vivekananda Hall, Batticaloa, wliich had been 
leased to the Education DeiUirtment for running a 


Training College for Women Teachem w'as reloascf 
by tho Director as from 1-9-1917. Tho new Girls 
f;ch(3ol is now housed in that building. 

Tamil Schools : The attendence at most of tla 
scIkkTs is on the decline, apparently owing to tlu 
glamour of free English education. Now that 
English is made a compulsory subject for th( 
Tamil Senior Scliools Certificate Examination, 
moat of our Tamil Senior Secondary Schools will 
1)0 compelled to give up their S. S. C. classes. 
Conse^piently a lai-ge majority of students of the 
post-priinary classes of tlu'so sch(X)l8 are likel>’ 
to seek adinission to English schools. The future 
of oui* loading Tamil schools, does not, therefore, 
apiiear bo bo bright. 

THE 96th BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 
OF THE IIOliY MOTHER 

AT Slu RamajvKIshna Math, Mylapouk, 
JMadras. 

The 96th liirthday celebration of Sri Sarada 
Devi W’as observed w’ith grojit CAdat at the Math 
on Sunday, the 26t]i, Dt^cembo)’, 1918. TJiore w'as 
rt'.prcsontativ(3 gathori}ig of ladies. Her ilighiu'ss 
the Maliarani of Bliavanagai* presided over tlio 
function. 'Hie function begati witli a prayer by 
tlie students of Avvai Home. Srhnati M. Lakslinii 
Ammal, Lj-incipal, Lady Willingdon Training 
Colli‘g(‘, Dr. (Mrs) Mutliulakslimi Reddi, Srimutis 
Jvotbanayaki Ajnmal, Lakshmi Raghiu’ainiali, 
Indrani spoke at haigbli on the vaiious aspects 
of the life and teachings of Sri Sarada De\i. 
The studiuits of the Ihunani School of INlusiY 
enteTfcainetl the audience with Yina. Tlio 
Bresident in her address said: “1 have read 
with very keen inte;rest the life and w’ork ul 
Sii Sarada De\ i. She has been a perfect who, 
mother, guj*u and a mm and has been riglitly 
rt^gardod as tho Holy Mother. Her life and teach 
ings are a gi’cat boon to tho humanity at large anil 
to w'oinen-folk in particular. They stirvo as a guide 
to th(3 iiath of jighteousness rntl salvation which is 
tho ultimate aim of humanity.” Siimati Amhu 
jammal lU’oposed a vote thanks and tho meetin. ; 
cloaccl with vbangahxvii aratiy and distrilmtiou 
im-sackwh 
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By wheat i^rocess, by what act, or by what knowledge are you to be seen ; 
this, O Lord, bless me by teaching. 

Obeisance to Him who needs no help but who is the one benefactor of all 
the tlirce worlds ; obeisance to tliat Recluse of matted locks who has no desire, 
but w ho is desired by everybody. 

Oh this knowledge of spirit (agricultural expertness) of tlie good souls, 
with which, O Lord, they sow in you the endlessly fructifying devotion (rows of 
crops that yield abounding harvest), which conduces to great purpose (viz , 
Siva - realisation) ! 

What fault is it, O God, even if it be one, wliich has been resorted to for 
obtaining you? And wliat merit is it, even if it be one, which has not been 
resorted to for obtaining you ? 

Let me even liave attachment, O Lord of the w^orld, if tlie attach- 
ment is exclusively fixed on you ; and salutations even to that greed of 
mine which lias you for its object ! 

Oh ! this grand rite wdiich is of the form of your contemplation, 0 God ! 
From Brahma to tlie worm, who is not made in it eligible for release ? 

The beginning of all acts, the end of all w^orks, and all the manifold 
interim stages, all this, O Lord, happens only within the range of your mind. 

A mounting relish that expands a thousandfold, this, O Lord, is not seen 
anywdiero else except in the ambrosial rasa of your devotion. 

Bitatta Narayana, Stava Chintamani, 

41, 42, 43, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 

— V. Raghavan. 




A GLIMPSE OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 


’ A Co 10 boy Thou wort 
Noiv King heconie.--T 


“ Do Men Gather Grapes op Thorns 
OR Figs of Thistles?” 

People wondered : who might be this 
stately young man in saffron standing at 
the palace-gate with a garland in his hands ? 
Presently there arose tumultuous uproar: 

‘ Victory to Sri Ramakrishna ! ; Victory 
to Swarni Vivekananda ! * With green 
laurels on his forehead the victor had just 
returned to his home-city Calcutta. The 
seething crowd ran mad in trying to snatch 
a glimpse of that wonderful man, Viveka- 
nanda. The decorated coach stopped at 
the gate. Extricating himself somehow 
from the heap of flowers and garlands 
under wliich he was almost buried, Swami 
Vivekananda alighted from the coacli. The 
first thing he did after being garlanded by 
the young man at the gate was to prostrate 
himself at his feet with the words: “Unto 
the son of the Guru as to the Guru ! ” In 
his turn the young man prostrated himself 
at the feet of Vivekananda with the words : 
“ Unto the elder brother as to the Father ! ” 
People wondered the more: who could be 
this young man at whose feet great Hwami 
Vivekananda, at whose feet millions bow 
wherever he goes, prostrates? This was 
Swami Brahmananda, popularly known 
as ‘ Maharaj ' in the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

We shall understand the profound signi- 
ficance of this piece of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s behaviour, as we go back to the 
idyllic days of Sri Ramakrishna's spiritual 


ministrations at Dakshineswar. ‘...no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son and he to whom the Son will 
reveal liim.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna had finished the sadJiana 
period of his life. The Divine Mother had 
asked him to remain in Bliiiva-mukha, on the 
border-line of the Absolute and the Relative 
wich free access to both, for the good of 
the world. But how was ho to do that? 
The mind liad become so vertical in its 
tendency ! There was nothing on the 
earthy plane of tliis earth on which his 
mind, so rarefied that it had become, could 
rivet. He felt a tremendous loneliness, a 
loneliness which the Absolute alone perhaps 
feels ! Not that people did not come to 
him. They came. They came in numbers. 
But mostly of the sort stinking in gross 
worldliness. In that state of his being so 
ethereal in texture, it was an acute suffer- 
ing for him to bring himself to mix and 
talk with people, antipodal in disjjosition. 
So he supiilicated to the Divine Mother : 
“ Mother my tongue is burnt because of 
talking to worldly people.” “ Be not 
afraid, my child, devotees of pure heart 
and full of the spirit of renunciation will 
be soon coming ”, assured the Mother. But 
Sri Ramakrishna was impatient. He im 
portuned again : “ ‘ Mother, get me a corn- 
pan ion — like unto me.' * Mother, I have not 
to have a son but I wish I had a pure-souled 
devoted boy always with me as a com- 
panion. Get mo a son like this.” 
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Coming of the Soion of the Divine 

Shortly after this Sri Ramakrishna saw 
in a trance a little boy standing under the 
bunyan tree. He wondered : what might 
be the significance of it ? Again, to quote 
Sri Ramakrishna’s own words, : “A few 
days before Hakhal came to mo. Mother 
j)laced a little boy on my lap and said, 

‘ This is your son.’ At first I was startled. 

‘ My son V Mother smiled at this and made 
mo understand that I was not to have a 
son in the ordinary sense, but that this boy 
would be my spiritual son who would live 
up to the highest ideals of renunciation. 
While eagerly awaiting the advent of liis 
spiritual son, one day Sri Ratuakrishna had 
another wonderful vision. Suddenly he 
saw a hundred-petalled lotus blossom- 
ing on the waters of the Canga, each of the 
petals of the lotus shining in exquisite loveli- 
ness. On the lotus two boys were dancing 
with tinkling anklets tied to their feet. One 
of them was the over young Sri Krishna 
himself ; the other was the same boy ^ whom 
ho has seen in his previous visions. This 
divine dance of theirs was indescribably 
beautiful ; every movement they made 
seemed to splash foam, as it were, in the 
ocean of sweetness. As one can only expect, 
8ri Ramakrislina was lost in ecstasy. Just at 
tljat mojiiont a boat anchored on the bank 
of the Canga and from therein emerged 
Rakhal — Sri Ramakrishna ’s spiritual son. 
This was the coming of the Scion of the 
Divine by the currents of the Holy Waters 
to join the Father at the Divine play which 
he had convoked on the threshold of 
humanity. 

Witli the coming of Rakhal one of the 


sweetest chapters of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life opened. Rakhal did not come to Sri 
Ramakrishna as a disciple comes to his 
Guru, but as a long-awaited only 

little child to its mother. Viewing Rakhal 
with eyes soaked with affection, Sri Rama- 
krishna would bo transported into the dis- 
position of Mother Yasoda. He would feed 
him, fondle him and play with him just 
as parents do to their children. Sometimes 
holding him on his shoulders Sri Rama- 
krishna would dance. Rakhal too recipro- 
cated the exact feelings of a little baby. 
He would sometimes come running and 
jump into the lap of Sri Ramakrishna. 

It is very difficult to explain what made 
Sri Ramakrishna who was established in 
the highest Advaitic realizations and would 
times without number pass into samadhi, 
become so motherly in his disposition to 
Raklial, wlio again, in his turn would 
become so baby-like though by the time he 
came to Sri Ramakrishna he was a mus- 
cular young athlet and a married man 
withal. But the truth of this relationship 
made Rakhal one of the sweetest personali- 
ties that ever walked on the surface of this 
earth. He is the sweetest facet of Rama- 
krishna-incarnation. Through him »Sri 
Ramakrishna touches the feverish forehead 
of humanity like the fragrance of a flower 
in benign gentleness, and soothing sweetness. 
This sweetness in its fullness found expres- 
sion in his character in the form of deep 
silence and perfect calmness. 

“ The one characteristic of Indian 
thought ” said Swami Vivekananda, ‘‘ is its 
silence, its calmness. At the same time 
the tremendous power that is behind it is 
never expressed by violence. It is always 


* This vision led the Master to identify Rakhal as one of those piu*s souls who had been 
incamat(d jis idaymatra of P I Krishna. 
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the silent mesmerism of Indian thought. . . 
And whoever had dared to touch our 
literature had felt the bondage, and is there 
bound for ever. 

‘‘ Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
and unheard, and yet brings into blossom 
the fairest of roses, has been the eontribu- 
tion of India to the thought of the world. 
Silent, unpcrceived, yet omnipotent in its 
effect, it has revolutionised the thought of 
the world, yet nobody knows wJicn it did 
so.” 

Swami Brahmananda was tlie very per- 
sonification of this characteristic of Indian 
thought, so much so, that lie is very little 
known even in India, outside tlic orbit of 
the influence of Ramakrishna Mission. 
Perhaps his name will not be mentioned in 
the official annals of Indian History as one 
of the greatest men that India ever pro- 
duced. But all the same the services of 
the ‘ gentle dew ’ is there, one knows it or 
not, behind the proud maguiliccnce of ‘tlie 
fairest of the roses.’ 

Flames that made him Golden 

As far as spiritual practices were con- 
cerned, Sri Ramakrishna was always the 
hardest possible task-master. It was but 
natural that the father should have been 
mly anxious to hand down all the secrets 
[)f his pursuit and the techniques of las art 
bo one who was destined to go forth in the 
svorld, largely written on his forchead-»Spiri- 
bual Son of Sri Ramakrishna. The result 
Kvas that Rakhal had to practise various 
modes of sadhana under the watching eyes 
)f Sri Ramakrishna, The realizations that 
vere to be achieved through spiritual 
practices cum God’s grace all came to him 


as naturally, providentially and lawfully as 
a patrimony descends to a son. But as a 
cautious son that lie was and fully loyal 
son too, the severely austere sadhanas that 
he practised during the years 1886 to 1897 
after the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna 
in different parts of India staggers a 
listener. One of his brother disciples 
actually asked him; Why do you live so 
strictly ? You are the spiritual son of God 
Incarnate ? He has already done everything 
for you. Through his grace you liave 
attained samadhi. Then why do you still 
have to sit like a beggar, begging for 
Lord’s grace ?” 

“What you say is true,” Maharaj ans- 
wered. “ The Master did do everything 
for us. But still I find a lack within. Tliis 
proves that we need repeated practice in 
order to make the state of samadhi natural 
and habitual to us. You know Uddliava 
was a devoted disciple and friend of Sri 
Krishna ; through His grace he realized 
God. And yet Sri Krishna sent him to the 
Himalayas to live in solitude and contem- 
plation.” 

Vi jay Krishna Gosvvami, the well-known 
•Saint, also asked Maharaj the same question. 
He replied simply ; I am only trying to 
become established in that vision of God 
which I received through my Master’s 
grace.” And he did become established in 
tlio vision of God so much so that in his 
after-life volleyed by the biting questions of 
a doubting disciple he could say : “I do not 
move or do anything until I know the will 
of the Lord... Yes, I wait until I know His 
will directly and He tells me what I should 
do... Yes, for everything I do have the 
direct guidance of God.” 
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‘‘Raja is the greatest treasure-house of 
spirituality.’^, said Svvami Vivekanancla. 
Once a European devotee came to visit him 
in the monastery, wishing to have his 
spiritual problems solved. Sw^ainiji sent him 
to Maharaj, saying: “ There you will find 
a dynamo working and we are all under 
him.” This reveals Rwamiji’s own great- 
ness but none the less it sliows Maharaj also 
in true perspective. 

Aunt Bhanu was a devotee of 8ri Rama- 
krislina and a highly advanced sadhika. 
Her’s w as the attitude of the Gopi. Once 
she sang a song regarding Sri Krishna 
before Maharaj wduch moved him so much 
that ho went into ecstasy. Torrents of 
tears soaked his garments absolutely. At 
tins the Holy Motlicr remarked, Bhani, 
one mu^t admit that you are not an 
ordinary l)eing — you have been successful 
in milling even R.akhalj wlio is nothing if 
not a mighty ocean.” 

The Triple Strands 

In tlie three visions which Sri Rama- 
krislma had seen concerning Rakhal before 
his coming are embedded the three main 
strands which formed the mystic texture 
of the sweet, lofty, vast and possessing p. r- 
sonality tliat was Swami Brahmananda’s. 
Even India, which is so prolific in producing 
sages, has rarely produced a sago of tins 
typo. As wo explore deeper into the 
character of Maharaj, wo shall find that it 
was mostly tlie sovereign blend of these 
three golden strands tliat gave the unique- 
ness of tliis magnificent personality. 

The first was the childlikeness of his 
disposition. ‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little childrt ye shall not enter 


into the Kingdom of Heaven. ” The ‘ con- 
version * of Maharaj w^as absolute in this 
sense and so he was truly heavenly. This 
w'^as the secret how he w^as able to enter the 
very sanctuary of Sri Ramakrishna’s heart 
so playfully and could enthrone himself 
there as his beloved darling. 

His naive simplicity was so surprisingly 
consequential that one day Sri Rama- 
krishna wept bitterly saying, “Ah me! 
you arc so simple. Who will look after 
you when I am gone ! ” By allowing our- 
selves to be en rapport with the profound 
pathos of these tearful words of Sri Rama- 
krishna, we may aspire to have a glimpse 
of the nature of that simplicity which was 
the very breath of Rakhal’s personality. 
Even when he grew grey, had disciples 
and devotees by the legion, was the venera- 
ted President of the Ramakrislina Order, 
lie retained the same fresh elemental child- 
likeness in him. His body suffered change. 
But he did not change. For he was one 
of those wlio are not fashioned by the 
world but fashion the world. When he 
would be in the presence of the Holy 
Mother, ho would even at the ago of fifty 
sometimes dance innocently while clapping 
liis hands just like any unreasonable little 
baby. It is however to be remembered 
that behind this simplicity was always 
awake that supreme intelligence about 
which Sri Ramakrishna remarked: 
“ Rakhal possesses kingly intelligence and 
he can rule an empire.” 

The second and the most important 
strand of RakhaPs personality was hie 
Sonship of the Divine. The Divine Mother 
had told Sri Ramakrishna that Rakhal wae 
his spiritual son who would live upto th( 
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highest ideals of renunciation. Sri Rama- 
krishna himself not only acceiDtecl Rakhal 
as his spiritual son but also gave liiiu to 
the world with the same designation 
appended to liim. Wc do not pretend to 
say that we understand all what this Son- 
ship of the Divine means. There is perhaps 
only another example in the religious 
history of the world where Sonslup of the 
Divine is i^rescnted before man. Jesus 
claimed Sonship of God-head and assured 
that, ‘ I and my Fatlier are one *. What- 
ever may be the metaphysical explana- 
tions and implications of this, for all 
practical purposes wc find that tlirough the 
instrument of tins 8onship the Divine 
descends to man in large sweetness and 
effective intimacy and becomes a connect- 
ing link, as it were, witli all that is furthest 
removed from the Divine. Jesus asserted 
that he was ithc representative of the Most 
High and so had the power-of-attorney 
to administer His Father’s wishes unto 
humanity and to nujdiate and supplicate 
before the Fatlier on behalf of humanity. 
The so/i is only tlie modilication of tlie 
Father, a projection of tlie same entity. 

This Sonship of tlie Divine gave Swami 
Brahmananda a unique prestige and privi- 
lege among liis brother disciples. In tliis 
one respect he stands always on a liiglier 
level (not to be confused with any mis- 
understood hierarchy) than all his brother- 
disciples not excluding even Swami Viveka- 
nanda. All of them cherished the profoun- 
dest reverence for him. Everyone of them 
knew that Sonsliip of the Divine, unlike 


cartlily sonship, is always more and greater 
than the discipleship of the Divine. ‘ I and 
my Father are one’ but not the disciple and 
his Guru. 

How his brother-disciples used to look 
upon their Raja is patent in the following 
incidents. ‘‘ I am astonished seeing the 
work of Raja”, saidSwamiji^ once to Cdrish 
Ghosh. “ How beautifully he is guiding 
the work of tho Matii and Mission ! One 
has to admire the royal intelligence of 
Raja. Tlie Master used to say : ‘ Rakhal 

possesses kingly intelligence and he can rule 
an empire.’ Exactly so.” Why not? 
The Son that he is of His!”, replied Girish, 
Hearing this, almost melting in joy, said 
Swamiji, ‘‘ Immeasurable is Raja’s s^nritua- 
lity. Could anyone be comparable to him 
whom the Master used to take on his lap as 
Jiis son, used to feed in great fondness and 
lull him to sleep on his own bed. ’ He is 
incomparable. Raja is tho very life of our 
Math — he is our King ! ’ 

After tlie consecration of the Belur Math 
on 2nd January, 18D9, one day 8vvamiji 
ceremonially fed Maharaj with sodasopa- 
chara (sixteen items) and then standing 
before him witli folded hands said : “ Raja ! 
it is only he (meaning tho Master) who 
knew your value — what do we know that 
we could value you ? ” 

When Swami Prabhavananda, one of the 
disciples of Maharaj was about to leave 
India for taking up his duty in U. S. A., 
Swami Shivananda blessed him with tho 
words ; “ Never forget that you have seen 

tho Son of God. You have seen God. ” 

ot the Ram.ikrishna Order* 


* “Swamiji ” always refers to Swami Vivekananda in the palo 
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The Holy Mother once presented clothes 
to her renouncing children (the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna). Every one 
was presented with a cotton-cloth whereas 
Maharaj wa; given a silken one. One, 
wliose sense of democracy was perhaps a 
little disturbed by this discrimination of the 
Holy Mother, ventured the question : 
“ Mother, every one is your child, then 
why this silken cloth to Raklial Maharaj ? ” 
Replied the Mother instantly : “ Don’t you 
know, Rakhal is the Son ? ” The Holy 
Mother was the affectionate mother of all 
the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. Yet this 
little discrimination she kept up regarding 
the ‘spiritual son’. 

With this Sonship of the Divine was 
associated the idea ‘ who would live up to the 
highest ideals of renunciation’ as we have 
seen in the second vision of Rama- 
krishna regarding Rakhal. In point of 
renunciation Maharaj very naturally re- 
minds one of the Prince of Kapilavastu. 
Like the latter the former too was to be the 
inheritor of the vast properties of his 
father, had a youthful wife and a child. 
When the call of tiie Divine came he re- 
nounced til cm as easily as the Sakya Prince 
did. Wlien Sri Ramakrishna said, “ Rakhal 
was born witli very intense love for <u)d.”, 
ho revealed the depth of Rakhars spirit of 
renunciation, for, such love for God could 
bo only the resultant of such a spirit. 

About the s\vcctncss of his deportment, as 
deduced from the third vision which forms 
the third strand of his personality, w^e have 
referred to previously. This made of him a 
centre of tremendous attraction. Wherever 
ho went he brought with him peace, music, 
joy, solace and silent inspiration. In his 


presence life received a fresh cadence, God 
became the only reality of life and the daily 
problems most unreal phantoms. One of 
his disciples vouches that even his hands 
and feet had a peculiar charm and attrac- 
tion about them, perhaps because one who 
would fall at those feet was sure to bo 
saved, and one who was to be touched by 
those hands was sure to conquer. It is 
perhaps not even a half-truth to say that 
HJur sweetest songs are those that tell us of 
saddest thoughts.’ Why, there was no 
sadness about Maharaja’s sweetness. It 
was only joy become humble, anandmn 
become inoffensive and mellow. It was 
the life-expression of the Incomprehensible. 
God is nothing if not also sweet- 
True, wo have also our God, the terrible, 
Kali, the Mother. Rut have we not at an- 
other point our Krishna, the sweet, the 
beautiful? Maharaj ’s sweetness gave all a 
profound sense of security in life and 
death. It is impossible to remember Maharaj 
and to be afraid of anything. 

These three main strands of character as 
seen above nourished under the ever- 
watchful care of Sri Ramakrishna, formed 
the basis of Maharaj’s lofty personality. 
After tlie passing away of ^Sri Rania- 
krishna, specially during the time when 
ywami Vivekananda was delivering his 
message in the West, Maharaj was con- 
stantly engaged in very severe sadhanas in 
various parts of India. Burnt in the flames 
of these tremendous austerities, rich with 
the highest treasures of spirituality, Swami 
Brahmananda had emerged like the Golden 
Purusha at the threshold of humanity by 
the time Swami Vivekananda returned 
from the West. Before he came to take up 
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active work as the Head of the Rama- 
krishna Order at the behest of Swami 
Vivekananda, he could say : “ The spiritual 
life begins after the attainment of Nirvi^ 
kalpa Samadhi.” 

So WIDELY UNLIKE *. So INTENSELY AKIN 

The personality of Brahmananda is best 
revealed when seen against the personality 
of Vivekananda. The natures of the two 
brother-disciples were widely dissimilar, and 
yet, in a sense, complementary. In the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna : Naren dwells in the 
realm of the absolute, the impersonal. He 
is like a sharp drawn sword of discrimina- 
tion, Rakhal dwells in tlie realm of God, 
tlie Sweet One, the repository of all blessed 
(pialities. He is like a child on the lap 
of his mother, completely surrendering 
himself to her in every way.” 

Swamiji was inflamed like an animated 
lion, boundless and fathomless like an 
ocean, a vast reservoir of jnana, vairagya, 

. vidya and buddhi, ever-wavy with stormy 
upsurge of deluging youth-force. Maharaj 
was like the immeasurable sky, serene, 
tranquil, imperturbable, infinitely ecstatic, 
mellow and sweet with cliildlike softness. 
One was the burning mid-day sun of terrific 
spiritual energy, the otlier was the limpid 
and cool effulgence, of the light within. 
The message of one is but galvanizing 
electricity, of the other a subterranean flow 
of ambrosial Mandakini. One was ‘ an 
Orator by Divine right’; the other was 
a man of supreme silence by Divine right. 
Vivekananda almost cruelly tears you away 
^ from the moorings of your degrading 
complacence and giving you a portion of 


his own dynamism sets you alone on the 
rough road of perpetual quest to find the 
truth all b3^ your oiini toil ; whereas Bralima- 
nanda weans you out for almost a pleasant 
walk, himself eager to walk with you 
the entire path tirelessly, sometimes giving 
you a joke to cope with and at other times 
pointing out a pitfall on the way and always 
inspiring you to go ahead. One was to 
work-out the world-mission from many to 
one, the other the same mission from one to 
many. The one was, so to say, tlie centri- 
petal force, the other was the centrifugal 
force, as it were. So the path of the one, 
one might say, lay across the patii of the 
other on which they met at every imme- 
diate point throughout the whole distance and 
revealed each otlier against themselves — 
for while the circumference is the consum- 
mation of tlie life-principle of the centre, 
the centre is tlie self-realisation of the 
circumference. 

Tliese two vast men so different out- 
wardly were at heart but one. They were 
like two flowers of different hue and odour 
on the same petiole. Tliey used to hold 
each other in invulnerable faith, boundless 
love and fathomless sraddha. Sri Rama- 
krishna and his mission were their life and 
soul and all. 

Uttara-Sadhaka : The Divine Mason 

Swami Brahmananda is tlie first among 
those who understood Vivekananda with 
all his revolutionary ideas through and 
through and never for a moment doubted 
or questioned his mission. He could very 
easily traverse the vast sweep of Viveka- 
nanda’s epic imagination and was always at 
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home with any of his new ideas. The 
points of stresses and the programme of 
work which Vivekananda brought with him 
recievod unanimous assent and support 
from Ih’alimananda. He could at once see 
the infallibility of Swamiji’s approach and 
always stood bcliiiid him as a silent 
Himalayas of strength. 

Just after his return to Calcutta Swamiji 
placed in Maharaj’s hand all the money 
which the American devotees liad subscrib- 
ed towards the Indian Mission. ‘‘All this 
time, lie said, “ I have been acting as a 
trustee. It is a relief to give this back to 
its real owner — our Raja. ’’ After deliver- 
ing iiis message and handing over the funds 
Vivekananda f(^lt Jiimself free, for ho 
knew that it was now liaja’s part to play. 
Tlie plan once given, tliis divine mason 
began Ids work .silently and with unerring 
precision, and even before the passing 
away of Vivekananda in 1902 gave him 
the supremo and perfect satisfaction of 
understanding that his work had fallen 
on tlic shoulders of an equal utfara- 
sadhaka. 

Brahma nanda did his great work in pro- 
found silence and witli perfect ease. He 
made gold out of dust and angels out of 


worms. He did not deliver lectures. He 
simply lived ‘ gazing in the Infinite as a 
conduit of the Divine. When tempests of 
work, cyclones of service stormed the seats 
of meditation with silent power he held all 
fast to the feet of the Lord. The destina- 
tion was always before his open eyes. He 
held the helm always firmly and was never 
daunted by any bad weather. Forsooth, 
during the fiercest of storms he sang most 
sweetly for on that plea tlie Lord (?ame the 
nearest to him even though He was always 
nearer than the nearest. 

As the Head of the Order he impressed 
indelibly upon tlie minds of the inmates 
the trutlx: “The success of a religious 
body depends, not on its external achieve- 
ments, its efficient organisation, its build- 
ings, the size of its membership or its 
philanthropic activities — but upon the 
inner life of each of its members and 
measure of their progress towards devotion 
and knowledge of Cod.’’ 

The portrait we liavc essayed to reveal 
here is of the very heart of the Rama- 
krishna Order. The heart can never be 
fully revealed, for it is the very seat of the 
Inscrutable. Therefore, we could have but 
given an imperfect glimpse alone. 


“ Practice, practice, practice. Find out for yourself 
whether there q,s really a God,,,! am telling you, my 
child, God is. Know for certain that He is.'' 


— SwAMI Bbahmananda 



THE BELUR MATH 


Bjf Anthony Elenjimittam 


It was one cool, breezy evening in early 
December, 1948, that the present writer, 
along with three friends, hired a boat from 
Dakshineswar temple ghat and rowed 
down to tiic Belur Math. The refreshing rays 
of the setting sun were bidding us good-bye ; 
the gently flowing waters of Mother Ganga 
were sparkling witli the last kiss of the 
downgoing round fiery ball ; the sea planes 
were dancing with the swelling waves, the 
cruising motor launches and steam boats 
were causing; the sky up above w as serene ; 
all the environs of the Math were lit with the 
radiant rays of that eternal omnipresence 
of Truth-Bcauty-Bliss, that one was urged 
to exclaim from the depths of heart that 
Vcdic prayer : 

^ ii 

TJie God who is living presence in fire, 
water, interpenetrating the entire universe ; 
He who is in medicinal herbs and the forest 
woods, to Him we bow down, unto Hijji our 
salutation ! 

The majestic temple, the math, the 
Jiiarble shrines along the riverside were 
gracefully reflected in water as the boat 
approached the Belur bank. Just on the 
opposite side on to the riglit where Welling- 
ton Bridge begins, is seen the row of shrines 
and temples with the Bhavatarini Kali 
temple towering at the centre. There did 
the prophet of the modern age live, preach 
his gospel, and accomplisii his great 
mission. On the other side, at Belur, is the 
Headquarters of that great renaissance and 
spiritual-awakening movement which 
heralds the advent of new India, with her 
cultural heritage and spiritual bedrock 


reinterpreted and resurrected to suit the 
modern needs, to build India’s Humanity, 
this planet’s Humanity, on the unshakable 
rock of Self-realisation, or God-realised 
dynamics. Perhaps, wlien tlie Belur Matli 
was established in January 1899, few could 
have then realised that it w'as just the 
beginning of a movement which had tlie 
potential power and missionary zeal to 
awaken the entire Indian subcontinent 
from slumber to life, to the recognition and 
Totalisation of her divine birth-right. That 
potential power is now slowly being 
materialised in India and also abroad. 

^Vhilo the ma jority of the people who go to 
the Belur Math find it a romantic and poetic 
place to spend some time, those who can go 
beyond the exoteric and g(tt into the 
esoteric realms of the significance of the 
monastery sec there the symbol and 
substance of a movement, still fresh and 
cradled, still tender and delicate, which can 
be the regenerative force in India to redi- 
cover her own immortal soul, to re-assert 
India's cultural heritage, to leaven and 
deify the masses of tluj subcontinent with 
the beatific vision of Vedanta, with tlu? 
necessary inner poise and jjower of Yoga, 
to give an integrated, harmonised and all- 
embracing catholic outlook to India’s teem- 
ing millions, to seekers and searchers of 
Truth and Reality, of profound humanistic 
psychology and psychological humanism, to 
men and women everywhere, under all 
skies, of all races and for all times. Here 
is the meaning of Sanaiana Dhariiia, the 
real catholicity which is quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus, quod ubique — that which is 
always, by all and with all, anywhere and 
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every-whcrc — of the Christian theologians, 
the basis of perennial philosoj^hy. 

Although the rise of the order of monks 
and sadhus is a very common phenomenon 
in India, the monastic organisation symbo- 
lised by the Jielur Math is unique in the his- 
tory of Indian civilisation. The Order of 
Bhikkus which grow around Buddlia, and the 
subsequent history of Buddhist monasticism, 
are not as near to the present monastic 
revival in Ramakrishna-Vivekananda move- 
ment as the founding of monasteries by 
Sri Sankaracharya. Sw^ami Vivekananda, the 
Sankara of the twentietli century, founded 
an Order that will suit to the changed condi- 
tions of modern life where world-unity 
ideal, based on a world-culture and world- 
citizenship, is nearer realisation than it was 
at the time of the greatest Advaita Vedan- 
tist, Sankara. Fighting against tdds, tlie 
Ideal of a unified and deified humanity is 
looming brighter today than ever before. 
Atom bombs cannot kill ideas and ideals. 
Ideas thrive on persecution and sufferings ; 
the blood of martyrs is always the seed of 
the church. At this juncture when tlie man- 
kind is entering the very threshold of one 
world ideal, one Divinised and Unified 
Humanity Ideal, there emerged tlie Rama- 
krishna-Vivekanaiida movement as a mighty 
force to help India and mankind to realise 
this grand goal, the immortal ideal, of unity 
amidst diversity of all-sided integration, 
catholicity. 

The Belur Math is both a symbol and 
substance ; it is symbolic of the spirit of 
modern India ; it shows the potential 
powder ; the Math is also the substance of 
what has already been achieved, a pledge of 
all that still remains lo be achieved. The 


task is never finished ; it can never finish 
as the mighty movements centering around 
prophets. The work of Jesus continues ; 
the work of Buddha continues ; of Rama- 
krishiia continues. This redemptive work 
begins in history, but it never ends; perhaps 
it can never end ; for these movements are 
organised efforts for individuals and 
nations to realise the Infinite ; Infinite 
made real and vital through the service 
of God, the wretched, the sinner, the saint, 
the beautiful and ugly, God, the poor and 
the rich ; God living and suffering in the 
living and suffering humanity. Buddhism, 
not only in its Mahayana or Greater 
Vehicle form, but also in its most pure, 
original and Hinayana froms, has this 
much in common witli tlie modern Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement that both 
stress upon the psychological and human 
realities and facts of life. Both movements; 
within the lap of India, with nearly twenty, 
five centuries interlapping, sprang from the 
deep understanding of the profoundly 
human truths, of exploring the psycho- * 
logical depths of human consciousness. 
But primitive Buddhism, as a reform 
movement, sounded just a moiiochord, as 
often it haj)pens with all reform movements 
w'liich cut themselves off from the roots 
which they thought of reforming ; but the 
present movement is not a reform move- 
ment, but a renaissance movement, 
implying thereby also a healthy reform 
that will be needed for the renaissance of 
India’s rich heritage. 

The majestic temple at Belur is to be the 
new St. Peters of Hinduism. By Hinduism 
I mean, the Mother of all religions ; that 
vital and psyciiological catholicity which 
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India gives to the world. But Belur will be 
neither St. Peters nor Vatican in the Roman 
sense of the terms ; it will be the St. Peters 
where the arching colonnades will embrace 
and enfold not only Roman Catholics who 
owe allegience to Pope, but also the Protes- 
tants and Greek and Russian orthodox 
Churches, the Buddhists and Shintoists, the 
Parsees and Sikhs, the Hindus and Muslims. 
This is the traditional Indian Catholicism, 
what Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan calls ‘ the 
hospitality of Hindu mind *. But now 
this, catholicity is not going to be out of 
weakness, but it is going to be born out 
of inner strength ; this catholicity is not 
going to be an enforced uniformity of 
certain dogmas — believing and canqiis- 
observing, as often it happens with the 
churches, but it is going to be a searching 
and finding of inner unity, spiritual 
fellowship, through fathoming deep into 
human consciousness. Por Truth cannot 
be but one, although names vary — 

%iT I 

Sister Nivedita has portrayed the unique 
character and vital significance of the foun- 
ding of the Belur Math, of the new Order 
of Monks, in the life of the new Indian 
Nation. It is a recognised fact among histo- 
rians that the mission of divine prophets 
cannot be kept for long without setting up 
an efficient machinery, a vehicle to 
preserve and defend and propagate their 
gospel. For this the regularly constituted 
religious orders, with legal status, is 
necessary, a band of enthusiastic, receptive, 
open-minded, iron-willed w'orkers, who out 
of their inner experience and conviction, 
shall be able to help the society in their 
spiritual pilgrimage, in matters both spiri- 


tual and material, in things both temporal 
and eternal, in solving the riddle of their 
personal and domestic life, in untying the 
knots of the metaphysics of the One and 
the Many, of Substance and Shadaow, of 
the Absolute and the Relative. In preser- 
ving the spiritual message of prophets 
monastic orders play a significant and 
indispensable part. Dr. Adolf Harnac, the 
greatest of Protestant critics and historians 
of our century, has proved conclusively 
that the spiritual religion in Christianity 
was preserved mainly, if not wholly, 
through the religious orders, which begin- 
ning from the anchorites of St. Anthony 
and Pachomius in Egypt, running right 
through the Benedictine monastic move- 
ment and the great Mendicant Orders, 
specially the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
the military orders down to the days of the 
Jesuits and the modern congregations for 
both men and women, was a mighty bul- 
wark for and strength of the spiritual 
Christianity. 

Even born genius goes wasted when 
one-pointedness of mind is lacking. Without 
resoluteness, 7iishta, spiritual perfection 
cannot be attained. The more concentrated 
the stronger becomes the torchlight. But 
dissipation is superficiality. Hence it was 
within the compass of prophets and apostles 
to create a band of spiritually awakened 
souls to organise themselves and do the 
divine job, the redemptive work, the work 
of spiritual awakening, the noble task of 
bringing the second birth to the first-borns. 
Our first birth is from flesh and blood ; the 
second birth is from mind and conscious- 
ness; it is psychological as the former is 
physical ; it is spiritual as the former is 


4 
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material. The real Man is neither body 
nor flesh, much loss his family and 
belongings, but consciousness. In tho “I 
AM ” consciousness are all problems solved, 
is assured our divine birth, is won the goal 
of existence “ I AM is knowledge, what 
Sankara calls juema and Thomas Aquinas 
calls “ Beatific vision Then the “I AM” 
accepts tlie cliallenge of life, and in its life- 
affirming aspect, God or “ I AM ” manifests 
itself in loving service. God then is Love; 
He is universal Love. Tlie last word in 
practical life was said by religion when they 
defined ( lod as Love. St. John said : “ God 
is universal Love.” It is God’s manifestation 
that we see with our eyes, hear with our ears, 
toucli ^Yith our liands and feet. All this vast 
universe is, as it were, tho self -imprisoning, 
self-emptying, self-sacrihco of Brahman, 
When inaya-veil is removed, still, the 
new order of Monks liave to work and 
struggle in life, the path of karma yoga 
begins. 

God- realised activity means service of 
deified Humanity. Man is of divine birth. 
Ho, in liis ignorance, tliinks he is flesh and 
blood ; is purely food, clothing and shelter. 
He is more tlian all these. ‘GScek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these will be added unto you ”, was 
said by Jesus. While to tho hungry man 
his real God is bread and butter, to the 
houseless w anderer his God is a slielter, 
what is urged hero is to raise mankind 
higher and higher to the highest possible 
level. The goal is infinite ; it may never 
be reached ; but it draws us, fascinates us 
to soar to the ideal, to reach the Goal. 

The esoteric of symbolism, mythology 
and rituals are seen in this New Mandir^ 


the symbol of India’s rebirth, her all -sided 
growth, her all-embracing catholicity. 
The iconoclastic zeal of the early Brahmo 
Samaj and Arya Samaj defeated its own 
purpose when what is just a monochord 
they called musical harmony. Tho old 
Vedic and Tantric fire-worshipping and 
sacrifices are revived ; images, statues, 
icons and symbols are there. Tho great 
human and psychological truths enshrined 
ill Indian mythology, in the myths of 
Durga, Kali, Saraswati, Parvati, Siva, 
Brahma, the quintessentials of our great 
epics, the crystal-clear tcaclnngs of the 
Upanishads, the crest-jewel of Vedanta, the 
spiritual sunshine of Yoga, tho various 
contributions of other religions and civili- 
sations to the great World Fair of Culture, 
are all duly symbolised. Music, incense, 
flowers, rivers, planets, the entire cosmic 
energy are made real and vital through a 
little bit of brooding on the river side of 
tho Belur Math, 

Hinduism that survived many a crisis 
and vicissitude in history is today more 
receptive, responsive, assimilative, absorb- 
ing the ever before. That comes out of 
inner strength, born out of self-confidence. 
While other faiths are good for others, 
“The path of the ancient Aryan Rishis” is 
the best for India, but that Aryan Path 
which is a living force, ever-renewing and 
re-adjusting to respond to the vital needs 
of human hearts and minds of the chang- 
ing phases of civilisations of both the East 
and the West. The Belur Math, then, is the 
symbol of the new catholicity that has 
dawned upon India and the world; the 
catholicity wherein all scriptures and 
prophets are accepted, none excluded, none 
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rejected, on the fundamental unity of all the “1 AM” of the positives; He is the 
in that Supreme Reality that is One with- life-breath of the living, the dynamic and 
out a second. The new catholicity will the quiescent, that supreme That in which 
recognise God with and without forms, everything moves, lives and has its 
with and without qualities, both personal essence and existence. He is the Soul of 
and impersonal, both Absolute and the souls, the Life of the lives, the supreme 
Realitive, both Prakriti and Purusha, both Man, Punisha, impregnating Prakriti, 
the Father who is in Heaven and the whence are all beings born, grow and die. 
Divine Mother, the Divine womb of this The deathless amidst the dying the Perma- 
universe. This catholicity will recognise nent amidst the flux of things, men and 
Bibles and Korans as but chapters in the events, tlic Real behind the apparent, the 
universal revelation of God, Buddhas, Substance behind the shadow. He is both 
Christs and other God-men ar^ but mighty She and It as the thinker or devotee 
waves on the surface of the great ocean of views it. 

consciousness, the mighty I AM”, at The seeds of perennial philosophy, of 
whose bidding the sun rises and sets, fire sempiternal theology, are again sown over 
burns, death and birth do their duty, the green meadows of the Belur Math. That 
When my tiny little ego is either destroyed life-giving cosmogony, that monistic cosmo- 
through self-effacement, or is extended on logy, idealistic ontology, ricli mythology, 
to Infinity, then is the vision gained, our are all embedded on the shores of Mother 
life-mission fulfilled in the' knowledge of Ganga, now enriclicd by the Dakshineswar 
Unity and Identity of all and in the loving temple on the one side and the Belur Math on 
service of Mankind. ^V^Jihe other. Tlie Math is to be the nursery. 

At the Belur Math will one find thalT the spiritual power-house, for the gradual 
the God of the Christians, the Allah of the universal awakening of the children of 
Muslims, the Jahova of the Jews, the Mother India, besmeared by Catherine 
Iswara of the Hindus, the Tao of the Chinese Mayos, relabelled by prosylitising foreign 
are but one at the same personal relation mis.sionaries, politically dominated by 
of the individual soul with the Supreme foreign imperialists and domestic capitalists, 
Reality, even as the pani of the Punjabis, weakened, and emasculatedin manifold ways 
the thanni of the Tamilians, the water of by foes internal and external. The Belur is 
the Britisher, the lo of the French, tlie aqua both a math, a monastery and a missionary 
of the Italian, means one and the same centre, the Headquarters whence tlie three 
substance, water. God is both the substance Ps, the future propliets, philosophers and 
and the shadow of the universe. God is x^oets, the tlirec Ms, the monks, missionaries 
both the Absolute and the Relative ; he is and masters of free India, of now and 
the Self-realised saint, the agonising sinner, spiritually awakened India, of Ptabuddha 
the arrogant rich and the humble poor. Bharata, are to emerge. 

He is all-in-all. He is the great Unknown It is the organisational efficiency that 
of the agnostics, the ncti of the negatives, strikes even a casual visitor to Belur Math. 
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Vivokananda in his talks and correspondence 
insisted on the need of organisational 
machinery, but an organisation as a vital 
and living factor to develop the potential 
divinity in men and nations Organisation 
is a social necessity, it is the allirmation of 
corporate existence, the salvation of the 
individual in the Universal. But unto this 
day that elasticity, that creative spont- 
aneity, that is so needed for any organisation 
to work for spiritual ends, are still fresh at 
Bclur. Institutions survive through conti- 
nuous growth and renewal from within. 
The old accretions, the degrading and 
degenerating factors in Indian society will 
automatically drop off when tlio basic 
foundations are laid solid, when the 
quintesscntials of Indian civilisation are 
held all right, when tlie bright tides arc 
considered and well attended to. It is a 
living, flexible organisation that, far from 
crippling the spontaneity and cjreativity of 
the individuals associated with tlie work, 
lielp to grow and reacli the highest spiritual 
summits of adventurous living and creative 
enterprise that is seen at Belur. If the 
Headquarters remain creative, the branches 
elsewhere in India and abroad also will 
stick to that creative ideal that is the corol- 


lary of the creative cosmic evolution of 
which w^e form a part. 

Belur is thus a symbol, substance and 
sacrament. The sacramental character of 
life, of human pilgrimage, of the entire 
leela that is creation, is stressed. As Belur 
is to bo an epitome of what is best, lasting 
and creative in Indian civilisation, so India 
that was and India th§it is to be is sacra- 
mentally, sacrificially and symbolically 
represented in the incipient art, literature 
and life of the Mission. The spiritual 
mission of the Ramakrishna -Vivekananda 
movement is just beginning, a leavening 
force, a light-house, power-house, for the 
rejuvenation, resuscitation, rekindling of the 
old fire in the heart of new India. That is 
the rock on which our nation building task 
must rest. That is the spiritual nucleus, 
the Lion of Divinity asleep in every human 
breast, the foundation stone on which India’s 
and world’s humanity must bo raised, of 
w hich the Bclur Math is and will bo a sign- 
post, a promise and a pledge. But for that we 
cannot afford to sleep. Wo need spiritual 
awakening and eternal vigilance. As 
Swamiji puts it : ‘Arise, awake, stop not 
till the Goal is reached. ” 


** Just as Sri Ramakrishna held highly liberal views, 
this Math too will be a centre for propagating similar 
ideas. The. blazing light oj universal harmony that 
will emanate from here will flood the tvhole world,'' 


— SwAMi Vivekananda. 
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Peace tlirougli world i ollowship has boon 
a cherished dream of rational human beings. 
From an early ])eriod of the world’s Instory 
men have made efforts to aeluevc that 
end. TJiese efforts liave covered fields : the 
political, military, economic, scieutide^ and 
religious , 

Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon 
embarked on tlieir military conquests with 
a view to bringing the wIkjIo earth under 
one rule so that all men could live peace- 
fully like brothers. The llritish Fmpirc 
and the Commonwealth of Nations is a 
continuation of the same ideal with a ditfe- 
rent administrative techni(|Uo. dreuam 

of the military dc'spots ended with th.eir lives. 
The Tlritisli ex|)eriineut is far from a success. 

Europe wanted to eliminate war through 
the device of the balaiK"' of power, hor 
several eentnri(‘s England’s })olitieal r(‘- 
lationship vvitii the dilferriit states of 
Europe Avas determined by it. The saine 
policy was followed l)y strong Knropcan 
states ill Africa and Asia. But tin*- very 
elf or t to preserve such a balance iias often 
ujjset the balance and pr<'ei[hlated \n ar. Tlie 
cooperation of several states to eh('ck tin 
bellicose attitude of others creates a kind 
of armed neutrality wJiich breaks down 
under the stress of eirciimstaiieos. The 
modern device of blocs and splieres, a 
counterpart of tlie balance of power, does 
not seem to Imld a b(d;ter prospect for 
world peace. 

Since the Napoleonic Avars the stat(3smcn 
of Europe have tliought of settling their 
national disputes through arbitration rather 
than force of arms. The Concert of Eurox^c 
and the Hague Arbitration Court were 
5 


established. Later on a similar experiment 
Avas made to outlaAv war through the 
Ijoaguc of Nations. But not any of tlieso 
could x^revont a strong nation from attac^k- 
ing a Aveaker one. The tiger Avas per- 
mitted to devour the lamb ; only the table 
manners Avore criticized. The x^re^^'nt 
United Nations deliberations have not yet 
insxAirod us AA'itJi the x^rosx^ect of x>pjip<l 
I t lias often been tliought tliat Avars Avere 
the outcome of the greed and lust for 
power of kings and x>otcntates. With tlicir 
abolition and Avith tlie growth of demo- 
cracy, wars would bo discarded. According 
to this view the x^Pople hate war. It is 
tliey Avlio suffer most from its consequcmcos. 
Furllier, the common x>GOxdo arc endowed 
witli sound common sense. They do not 
liave the ambition Of the leaders. Tlie 
masses of tlio ditferenL countries do not bear 
any grudge against one another. When 
tliey meet in normal times, they act like the 
best of friends. Through their unsophisti- 
eat(‘fl nature they soon realize that Avhat is 
good for one man must bo good for all, no 
matter where they live. They arc vaguely 
aware of a iiiiiby that binds humanity. So 
it Avas thought that the growth of demo- 
cracy — government of the people, by 
the x><?oplc — Avould x^l^ ^-n end to all AV^ars 
and usher in an ag(3 of universal peace. 
But unforbunat(;ly two world wars have 
shattered any sueii x^loasant illusion. When 
a war breaks out, Avhabever may be its 
cause, the demos, tlie peox)le, keep it going. 
Tliey find in it an outlet for their sux3- 
pressed emotions, a release from the bore- 
dom of a humdrum life, a fertile field for 
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adventure and excitement. I'hrough clever 
propaganda they arc taught to hate people 
whom tliey liavo never seen. They lose 
their fine sensitivity and become cynical 
about moral and spiritual values. During 
the past war men liave been heard to 
describe with total callousness, and some- 
times with a ghoulish joy, how, from a 
high altitude, tlK‘y \vi2)ed out at night, 
with the iielp of precision instruments, a 
populous area or a whole town witli its 
hundreds of men and women, fellow beings 
with hearts and souls like their own. For 
many people war may not be a biological 
necessity, but it is still a psychological 
necessity, hlven today two great countries, 
botli (ilaiming to be ruled by tlie people, 
are fast transforming themselves into huge 
barrels of inflammable powder which, if 
ignited by the diabolical fingers of a maniac, 
may very well reduce to ashes many 
cherished features of our civilizatum. No, 
democracy has not yet been proved to he 
the solution of the problem of war and 
peace. 

Other panaceas have been suggested, 
such as the growtli of trade and commerce 
and tlie development of armaments througli 
science and engineering. It is often said 
that as the dilferent countries are linked 
together by trade, the chances of war are 
minimized for the slieer fear of dislocating 
the economic equilibrium of the world and 
thus bringing about universal hardship and 
suffering ; and as the trade barriers are 
removed, roads to peace open up. But 
Jiow ironical lias been tlie laughter of Cod 
at this fond hope ! The great wars of our 
time liave been fought mainly for econo- 
mic reasons. Some of the vital misunder- 
standings of today smell suspiciously of 
oil. Mineral deposits, raw materials, and 
a ready market for the dumping of cheap 


products of an industrialized country upon 
another which is less developed are some of 
the potential causes of modern wars. 

One hears, now and then, powerful voices 
asking for the increase of armaments — 
especially weapons of the most destructive 
kind-as an antidote for war and a guarantee 
of peace. We are told that this is an 
effective means of scaring a potential ag- 
gressor. The assumption is that the heavily 
armed nation will never start a war nor 
will it participate in one except in self- 
protection or in support of a weak and 
helpless country. And yet all wars in 
history have been fought on tlie specious 
plea of righteousness, claimed by victors 
and vanquished alike. Again, if all the 
great nations are armed cap-a-pie^ so the 
argument runs, it will all the more gua- 
rantee the peace of the world. The know- 
ledge of the havoc and holocaust that can 
be produced by modern weapons will act 
as a deterrent. This argument, too, is 
weak. In both world wars the belligerents 
knew of the dangerous weapons possessed 
by one another. They also know the price 
of victory and the penalty of defeat. But 
that did not stop the mass slaughter. 

A war, we are inclined to believe, is 
caused by men who are in a temporarily 
demented condition. Otherwise, how can 
they — who are generally kind, unselfish, 
considerate, and endowed with many ethical 
virtues — plsi^n with absolute coldness the 
annihilation of their fellow men, whom 
they loved and honoured before and will 
again love and Jionour after the war is over ? 
Perhaps psyclioanalysts will some day make 
a thorough investigation into the causes of 
war, from the standpoint of their particular 
science. But it can be said with a certain 
amount of definiteness that when a war 
breaks out, all common sense and reason 
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go with the winds, and men and their 
leaders rush down the precipice to self- 
destruction like the Gergasenc swine, 
possessed with the devils of hatred. 

Today, in the parade of peacemakers, 
the leaders of religion, who in olden times 
generally formed the vanguard, bring up 
the rear. With lofty condescension toward 
mundane things, they proclaim that 
through religion alone can one establish 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. 
{Selfishness, greed, and lust for power, they 
say, are the basic causes of war. These 
animal instincts can be suppressed or subli- 
mated by such virtues as love of God, 
kindness, friendsliip, and unselfishness, 
which can be cultivated only through the 
disciplines of religion. The ideal of religion 
is not the kingdom of earth but the King- 
dom of Heaven, The goal of religion is 
peace. It preaches that spiritual ideals 
alone are worthwhile, and sometimes denies 
the world altogether. The brotherhood of 
men and the fatherhood of God, it says, 
are the surest foundation of peace. 

Cynics, however, are not convinced. Tlie 
fatherhood of God or human brotherliood 
are matters of faith and not demonstrable 
truths. Further, brotherhood is a fragile 
bond. Even blood brothers sometimes stab 
one another in tlic back. In these days 
of scientific method and rationalism, the 
whole phenomenon of religion, with its 
supernatural God, intangible heaven, and 
problematic hereafter, has become suspect. 
The past history of religion does not inspire 
one’s faith regarding its future role as a 
peacemaker. Very often the world has 
been deluged by bloodslietl in religious 
wars. One would like to know whether 
any secular cause has been responsible for 
more hatred, passion, and cruelty. In the 
world today there are enough religions to 


heli3 men hate one another ; but where is 
enough religious spirit among them to help 
men love one another ? The past two wars 
have undermined tJie claim of religion to 
be the promoter of peace. The major 
belligerents ijrofessed the Christian faith. 
Japan owes allegiance to Buddha, the 
Prince of Compassion. The Jews are shed- 
ding blood ill Palestine in the name of 
religion. Religious strife among the Hindus 
and Moslems in India lias made that un- 
fortunate country a butt of ridicule to the 
outside world and has been indicting untold 
sutlering uiion the Indians themselves. 
And all these religions preacli peace and 
brotherhood. While the statesmen, econo- 
mists, and scientists are realizing the 
interdepend enco of men and becoming 
vaguely aware of one world and one hu- 
manity, religious organizations have hardly 
changed their parochial outlook, Tliey 
often allow themselves to be used as tools 
by unscrupulous politicians and business- 
men to servo the latter’s selfish purposes. 
During the last war, ministers of religion 
sometimes blessed submarines and bombers. 
Cliurclies sold war bonds. It is no wonder 
that people arc becoming opposed to re- 
ligious institutions and, what is worse, 
inditferent to thorn. Ollicial peace parleys 
do not open with the blessings of the cliurcli. 
Religion today is nob playing any vital part 
in creating or promoting liurnan fcllowsliip. 

Yet the cause of the present world malady 
is a spiritual one and its remedy also is 
spiritual. Political, economic, social, and 
moral tensions are the symptoms of a deep- 
rooted disease created by man’s spiritual 
ignorance and maladjustment. Man is not 
at peace with his soul and is not intimate 
with the Soul of the universe. The true 
causes of war are lust for power, greed, 
vanity, selfishness, and the desire tg 
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dominate. These eannot be removed by 
moral suasion, military power, political 
slogans, or economic adjustment. Man’s 
evil tendencies can bo removed only by 
educating him about the true nature of iiis 
soul and its destiny, liis relationship witli 
the universe and its Creator. If a man 
is at peace with himself, then he is at 
peace with the world; for his outer activities 
are deteirrained by his inner thoughts. Now' 
all this belongs entirely to th(i domain of 
spiritual experience. Nothing else can 
fundamentally change luimaii nature. 

Jlut before human nature can changed, 
a reorientation of religion is nccessar3^ 
Religion should not be based upon mere 
belief in a sot of dogmas or creeds. It is 
not merely ‘‘etliics tinged with <miotiou.” 
The foundation of true religion is expe- 
rience. It does not contradict r(‘ason. It 
prescribes disciplines which (mable the in- 
dividual soul to commune with the Universal 
Soul and regard all beings as part and 
parcel of it. Through religious experience 
men resolves the contradictions of the outer 
life and see the whole universe as the mani- 
festation of the indivisible Spirit. Tlius alone 
can religion promote human fellowship, 

Hinduism gives a spiritual intc‘i*pretation 
of the universe and man, as opposed to the 
mechanistic. The universe is a projection 
of the (Jodhead. The Spirit of the Lord 
permeates the WH)rld. All objects are Idled 
with the Divine Spirit and are essentially 
not different from it. It is like the ocean, 
the waves, and the foam ; the essence of 
these is the same stuff — w^ater. The notion 
of nature as “ red in tootli and claw ” is 
based on a partial truth. (Competition may 
be the method of evolution at a lower 
stage ; but the law of cooperation and con- 
secration functions at i. higher level. A 
purely quantitative explanation of the 


universe depi ives life of richness and real 
joy. In the experience of the mystics, the 
universe without a spiritual foundation is 
illusory, transitory, and “ the abode of 
suffering.” 

Like the univt rso, man also is a spiritual 
entity. The soul of man, the Atman of 
Hindu philosophy, is totally different from 
the body, the senses, and the mind. It 
is Spirit -eternally free, illumined, and 
pure. Unlimited by time and space, and 
unaffected by causalfcy, it is infinite, all- 
perv^ading, and immortal. Birth, growth, 
old age, and dcatli refer to the body alone 
and not to the soul. Man’s actions and 
thoughts do not rejilly affect the soul. The 
lJ])ams]i.‘ul says that the soul does not 
expand by virtuous action nor does it 
contract ])y its opjjosile. By wa(;kcd action 
a man stains Ins juind and so does not see 
tlic glories (d‘ his true self. Righteous 
action removes th(i impurities. Oji account 
of the inscrutable cosmic ignorance — called 
•)nrui,l by the Hindu philosophers — the in- 
finites soul idcutilie's itself with body, mind, 
and senses and bt-comes finite and indi- 
vidualized. Tims ba,v(‘ a Hindu or a 
(/lirisl.iau w a Jew' or a wbito man or a 
black man. The finite soul becomes a 
victim of the pairs (d’ opposites, such as 
life and d(‘ath, good and evil, pain and 
})lcasure. Then it (mgage.s in various acti- 
vities to shun the evil and enjoy the good, 
(loud action produces liappiness, and evil 
action, unhappiness. In order to reap the 
fruit of its action, the individualized soul 
reincarnates itself again and again in the 
relative univcr.se. Though identified with 
the material life and happiness, it feels 
HOW' and theii a nostalgic yearning to regain 
its transcendental and immortal nature. 
Disillusioned by iJie experiences of the 
w'orhl, and insUiuttcil about truth by an 
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illumined teacher, the individiializc'd soul 
practises spiritual disciplines and in the end 
attains to freedom through 8elf-fvnowledgc. 
A free soul sees himself in all and all in 
himself. Thus he establishes fellowship 
with all. This is the basis of the Golden 
Rule of religion. A Hindu proverb says: 
“Only a small-minded man tlunks that tliis 
person is liis friend and that person is his 
enemy ; but to the truly wise all beings 
are his kith and kin.’* Further, a free soul 
sees God in all and all in God. The outer 
forms are only masks through which tlie 
inner Spirit sliiiKis. Everyone, tliorefore, 
is entitled to our respect. This is the real 
basis of freedom and democracy. 

The Godliead is One \utJiout a s(H:ond. 
It is Spirit and Consciousness and the un- 
changing Reality heliind all names and 
forms. It has neither bogirming nor end. 
It alone exi-its. Tiie wise man sees tlu^ 
Godhead, the universe, and living beings 
as identical with one another. D(‘,void of 
all attributes, it cannot be desijribed by 
words or comprehended by the mind. It 
is the unrelated (Ground of the universe. 
As the mirage cannot exist without the 
desert, S) als) the universe cannot exist 
without the (ilodhead. Things appear to 
be real because the Godhead forms their 
inmost essence. Tin; same Godhead mani- 
fests itself in time and space as the 
Personal God, the (yreator and Preserver 
of the universe. The Gods of the dilfenmt 
faiths — Allah, Jehovah, the Father in 
Heaven, Siva, or Vishnu -are but diiferent 
names of the Personal God. He alone is 
worshipped by the devotees of all faiths 
and regarded by them as their Redeemer 
and Savior. According to Hinduism, God 
incarnates himself as a man whenever 
virtue subsides and vice prevails in the 
world. For the protection of the virtuous, 
the chastisement of tiie wicked, and the 
establishment of righteousness, lie was burn 
in the world as Moses, Christ, Buddha, 


Krislma, and otlici* divine Incarnations. 
And tiiero will he similar lucarnations in 
the future. (Jod Ixaomcs man so tliat man 
may he<*ome God. 

According to TIinduism, religious discip- 
li?ies cannot be standardized. They should 
lit a man’s inner evolution. Tlie discipline 
of unselhsli acd.ion is ])r('seril)(*d for the 
active person ; tla^ (iiscij)line of love tliat 
st'cks no return, for tiie emot ional ; that of 
discrimination, for the phiIost)pliieal ; ai d 
the diseijdino of Sf'ir-eontrcjl and eoiicen- 
tration, for the ])syc]iic and th(^ intros- 
])ec,tiv<'. All ])atlis haul to tlic* same goal 
(if God-eonsciousiicss. 1di<‘ purpose (jf 
dis(‘ij)line is to |nu*ify (he Jiearl. Tlio pure- 
lieartod at onc('. S(m> Mk' si'lf-luminons truth. 
'J’liiamgh tlie vision of tie'- ( lodlaaid a man be- 
comes free rr(>m tlie hop.dage of the world. 
Ho d(^dicates Jiis lib' to th(‘ sm’viee of all. 

fanaticism, excln^iv(‘nf‘ss, and tlie spirit 
of intolerance are th(^ drawbacks of orga- 
nized religions. Thesf^ arc' noticed parti- 
cularly in those faiths wliicdi hold the 
.Personal (^od to he tla^ liigfiest spiritual 
ex])c'rience. Directly and iiidirce.tly tlioy 
])reach salvati m through a ])artienlar 
discipline. Thus an iii-torical religion is 
liable to (mcourag(‘ bigotry. Tlio mystics, 
on th(^ contrary, sp'ak of tlie (^odJiead 
as transcending time aiei sjiaco, and 
as iiuh'scrihable liy any irinio, form, or 
attribute, from the standpoint of ultimate 
(‘Xjieriencc, tlierci is no such thing as a 
national religion. Ail faiths nvo but diverse 
maiiifc^stations of one u religion, which 
is (h)d himself. Faitlis difb'r only in non- 
essential matters due t(j external conditions, 
varying bcicause of climate, soil, peoi)le, 
and tradition. But they all agree on 
essential matters, such as unselfishness, 
love, purity, goodness, inner life, and con- 
ttunphiLion. Alas’ Because we emphasize 
the noii-esseiitial features of religions, we 
create friction and strife and ilius under- 
mine human fellowship. Tlie aspirants of 
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all faiths should find a common ground 
in thoir aspiration and sincerity, and over- 
look the rites and rituals which arc discip- 
lines for individual seekers. Religious 
leaders should not exhort their followers 
to follow blindly ; they should urge them 
to make an individual effort to realize the 
goal, whicli is not confined within the nar- 
row limits of any church. A groat Hindu 
mystic once said that a man should bo born 
in a church but he should not die in it. 

Nothing wonderful would hap])on to the 
world if all tlio people were converted to 
Hinduism or Buddhism or Christianity or 
Judaism, because the followers of these 
various faiths have not proved themselves 
to be very wonderful. But something 
definitely wonderful would happen if only 
a few people set themselves heart and soul 
to realize truth. Like goodness, beauty, 
and love, trutli is not the monopol}^ of any 
sect or cult. Trutli -sokers arc found both 
inside and outside the churcli. Art, science, 
religion, and philosophy arc all paths 
leading to truth. It is a mistake/’ wrote 
Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “to suppose that Cod is only or 
even chiefly concerned with religion.” 
Dr. liccomte du Noiiy writes in Unman. 
Destinif : “ Independent of any rite, of any 
church, there has always existed in the 
world a religious spirit, a desire to believe, 
a desire to adore without restriction, a 
desire to humiliate oneslf in total venera- 
tion, a desire to elevate oneslf by approach- 
ing a conceivable but inaccessible ideal. 
It is this desire which is of divine origin, 
because it is universal and identical in all 
men ” Lot us deepen the desire and 
aspiration for truth and not waste our 
energy fighting about dogmas and creeds. 

Neverthelss we need organized religions. 
Without them the average person cannot 
set his feet on the path leading to God. 
Suppose a dictator like Kemal Pasha or 
Lenin destroyed all churches, temples, 


mosques, synagogues, and other places of 
worship ; suppose he burned the Bible, the 
Koran, the Vedas, and all other sacred 
scriptures — very soon civilization would 
disappear and human beings would lapse 
into the state of beasts. Churches are 
necessary. Even dogmas and rites are 
helpful to those who cannot appreciate the 
abstruse philosophy of religion. If properly 
used, these disciplines open a devotee’s 
vision to the Infinite; but if improperly used 
they can keep him down on the earth. In 
order to serve a fruitful purpose the organi- 
zed faiths must emphasize universal spiritual 
experiences and broaden men’s outlook. 

Here are a few concrete suggestions as 
to l)ow organized religions can promote 
human fellowship. Eirst, in the theological 
seminaries the principal religions of the 
world should be taught and discussed. It 
is important that a religion should bo taught 
by one who belongs to it or at least by one 
who has a warm alTection for it. Religion 
cannot be treated with cold, critical objecti- 
vity. A living faith whicli is professed by 
a large number of people and regarded by 
them as a means of salvation is entitled 
to everyone’s respect. Second, a minister 
should frecpiently quote from scriptures 
other than his own to explain tlie reality 
of God and spiritual values. Deep spiritual 
experiences are universal and have been 
shared by all faiths. In this way alone 
docs religion assume a universal character. 
Otherwise a religion with an exclusive claim 
to spiritual experiences may be regarded as 
an abnormal phenomenon. Private truth 
is always suspect. Third, a church should 
celebrate the holy days and sacred occasions 
of other churches. This broadens our 
perspective and promotes human fellow- 
ship. Toleration is not enough ; we must 
develop positive prespect. A genuine devo- 
tee is loy^al to his own ideal and at the same 
time respectful of the ideals of others. 
The cause of religion will not be promoted 
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by our fighting with one another, but by 
our presenting a united front against the 
mounting tide of disbelief. It can never 
be overemphasized that different faiths 
are necessary to suit different tastes and 
temperaments. 

All religions arc based on ethical foun- 
dations. If they sliould disregard etliics 
they would become tools of cruelty and 
oppression. Thougli a mystic often trans- 
cends etliics, yet by no means is he unethical. 
As he sees Cod in all beings and all beings 
in God, he can never injure anybody. 
The basis of ethical disciplines such as love, 
sacrifice, and self control is tlie unity of 
existence, wliioh is a spiritual experience. 

Like ethical disciplines, social service is 
also a means to tlie ultimate end of ( Jod- 
consciousness. Unless a social worker sees 
God in those whom ho serves, his activity 
]nay become mechanical or merely a means 
to kill the boredom of life or to earn name, 
fame, and xjower. Three conditions must 
be fulfilled before a man may aspire to 
become a genuine social servant. First, ho 
must truly feel the suffering of others. It 
must be the thougli t of his day and the 
dream of his sleep. It must make him 
forget* his food and drink. Second, ho 
must find out the right means to alleviate 
human suffering. He must have faith in 
this remedy in spite of the indifference or 
opposition of the whole world. Tliird, lie 
must be totally unselfish. There should 
not be any motive of personal gain or 
power behind his desire to serve society. 
To him work must be the same as worsliip. 

True religious oxx^erience does not 
contradict science, technology, x^olitics, 
economics, or other branches of liuman 
knowledge. All forms of knowledge are 
uplifting. Tlie law^s of science arc also 
manifestations of the Divine Law. A 
scientist in his research is impelled by a 
mystic urge. In the building of a well — 
integrated and enduring culture, spiritual 


knowledge and material science can work 
liand in liand, as testified to by the great 
achievements of the Buddhistic and Hindu 
civilizations. In the development of 
Western culture and American democracy, 
religion made a vital contribution. Only 
for tJic past fifty years have tlic intellectual 
leaders of tlie \\\‘stern world conic under 
tlie s]icll of science and technology and 
become indifferent to religion and morality. 
And at wJiat cost ! Ruthless competition, 
intense selfishness, unbridled greed, and 
unquenchable lust for xiowor Iiavo x)roduced 
tw'o wars in one generation, and other 
evils accomxvanying them, w hich have well 
nigh destroyed the foundation of Western 
society. TJio very safety of tlio world 
demands a reorientation of man’s outlook. 
As tlie future religion of the world must 
not contradict tlio scientific method, science 
also, to 1)0 the benefactor of society, must 
be imbued with the religious spirit Science 
gives men x>owTr wdiicli, if used by those 
who arc emotionally at the level of 
X)rimitive savages and intellectually at the 
level of children, cannot but create havoc. 
To food a cobra witli milk without extract- 
ing its fangs is to ineroaso its poison. The 
X)ower of science, used by the evil-minded, 
brings calamity upon society. 

T'he essential xiroblcm of today is that 
of changing human nature. When the 
leaders of society are endowed witli riglite- 
ousnoss and nobility, tlicn science, techno- 
logy, politics, art, law^, and all other 
branches of knowledge can promote human 
fellowship. All tlicse tools are needed to 
bring men together and make them realize 
that they arc members of a common family. 
This righteousness becomes natural and 
sx)ontanoous . with those wdio have the 
exalted vision of the reality of (4od, the 
divinity of the soul, the unity of exis- 
tence, and the harmony of religions. 
Genuine 1mm an fellowship is a spiritual 
experince. 



AN UNKNOWN IMMORTAL DAY 

B}! SwAMI Ritajananda 


In sontliprn fxfrojnity of Indiii is tlir* 
iinporiant placn of pili^^rima.r^o, C’apo 
Comorin. Tho ])(\‘iuiiful spot, waslmd on 
tho t.lio s.'si and 1.])o cljariniiiL^ 

imaL^o of tlm Dlviiu'. 3[o1,!ior in tlio imnplo 
att-ract lar !.50 niinibors of visitors tlir(au-!;h' 
out tlio y('ar. SItht* Cm plavo dors not 
afford many of tlo city - comforl.s and 
(!()nvonirn(‘('S, population is limtu <l nnd 
the visil.ors rarely ext'-nd tlaar stay hevoiifl 
a eoupb? of days. Altlioni/Ii niosi’ of tlm 
towns wit'll famous slirin<\s liavo now ex- 
panded into bii;' ('itii‘S 5 tliis aiieimt (piiet 
spot Is abl(‘, to maintain its slni[)lo j;randenr 
unaffected by Cio c]ian<i'in<4 limes. 

There, one day when tlie sun was fa.st set- 
ting in tho west<'rn horizon and soft dar]«:ness 
was envidoping ( Im sin’rounding country, 
astrain>e jiilyrim ai rivcd there. 'The visitors 
had (inish(‘d Cicir ^^oT^ship of tlie Divine 
Motlier and were slowly heaving the place. 
]5ut the stranger felt, no desire to move. 
Ho liad visiled many imiportnnt ttunples 
and lie. had a,l. hi^t eome tvi line (octremo 
point of io.dia., lie ti;ul eonie there 
with an ai'hing hear!' and a restless mind. 
Althougli h(^ lia<l moved througiiout 
India, he had not found tlu' solution for 
tho problem that v. as worrying lum. 
Worldly life had no eh arm for him ev(m 
while ho w;is young, and he sought the help 
of tlie saint of I )akshiueswar for sjuritual 
onUghtenmeui . Sadi; anas lie praebisod and 
poured over all the religious Uteraturo. 
But the nsMessness of his mind found no 
poai’o by them or in I lie secluded life of a 
monastery and so one day lie left all Ids 
brother disciples in ti e quest of tlie 
Uudenown. His w anderings over tlie lengtli 


and breadth of India made him see the 
r(\al India in her good and bad sides. 
Every moment of his life brought him into 
closer contact with the masses and the 
sight of tlicir wretcliedncss and misery 
pained liis aoliing lioart all the more. 
lM5i(]('S the company of the princes and 
tlie pnndits he liad also the company of 
tho poor and the illiterate and saw the gulf 
that separated tliem. He was shocked to 
see in the country witli snpiirb religions 
jU’inciplcs only tlic abuse of them, supers- 
tition and mimicry alone prevailing. The 
more lie wandered, tlie more did he see 
the seething misery with no way out. 

Ro, at last he arrived there at the 
teiuyde of Kumari with a tired body and 
low sjiirits. Tlie approaching night and 
the desolation of tho place could not 
frigliten liim in any way. lie slowly walk- 
ed out of tho temple seeking a place of 
meditation. Nob far from the shrine he 
noticed a ro(;k in tlie son, tlio last bit of the 
Indian soil. He crossed tho wuxter and 
climbed tho rock. While tho waves dashed 
against it on all sides ho sat tlicre and was 
soon lost in deep meditation. Tliere 
st.retchod before him the vast continent of 
Fiidia, of glorious past, the India of the 
W-rhis and the l^panis.liads, the land of the 
sages and seers. Rcene after scene of all 
her achievements in arts and sciences 
riislied past through his mind and he was 
surprised to see tliat tho nation had a 
strange vitality, which could make it stand 
the sliocks of numerous foreign invasions. 
There he belield India nob as a conglomera- 
tion of different linguistic countries but 
as one nation intrinsically united with a 
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distinct culture of its own and with a 
religion which was the flesh and blood of 
the people. Then the scenes changed and 
he saw the present-day India with its piti- 
able degradation. But suddenly he felt a 
new experience, something of far-reaching 
importance. A new light dawned upon him 
and a thoroughly changed man he became. 
At last Mother had revealed to him Her 
plan— his mission in life. The fever that 
was raging within him for years liad left 
him and the dreadful phantom of the 
misery of India that was chasing him had 
taken to its heels. He was no more, only a 
cultured monk with an attractive per- 
sonality, but a dynamic one who could 
sliake the world to its roots. Long ago 
did his Master foretell , One day when 
Naren comes in contact with suffering and 
misery,* his pride of character will melt into 
a mood of infinite compassion. The strong 
faith in himself will be the instrument to 
re-establish confidence and faith lost by 
discouraged souls; and his free conduct 
founded on a powerful mastery over him- 
self will shine brightly in tlie eyes of others 
like tlije manifestation of the true liberty 
of the Ego Now did ho understand the 
meaning of the Master’s words, who 
rebuked him for seeking personal salvation 
and who pointed out the great work he had 
to do in the future. He clearly saw the 
great destiny of his mother - country and his 
contribution in the task, as the Messenger 
of the New Dawn. At last he liad found 
the plan for the regeneration of India 
as we see him mention this in one of 
his letters : 

“ My brother, here is one thing for you to 
understand fully. I have travelled all over 
India and seen the country too. Can there 
be an effect without a cause ? Can there 
be a punishment without sin ? 


qrqrr ii 

Amidst all scriptures and Puranas, know 
that the statement of Vyasa to be true, 
that doing good to otliers conduces to merit 
and doing harm leads to sin. 

My brother, in view of all this, specially of 
the poverty and ignorance, I had no sleep. 
At Cape Comorin, in Mother Kumari’s 
temple, sitting upon the last bit of 
Indian rock, I hit upon a plan.... We as a 
nation have lost our individuality and that 
is the cause of all mischief in India. We 
have to give back to the nation its lost 
individuality and raise the masses. 

He felt that India shall rise only through 
a renewal and the restoration of the 
highest spiritual consciousness, wliich has 
made India at all times the cradle of the 
of the nations and the cradle of the faiths. 
He found them replete with ideas which 
may be fully utilised for the raising of the 
masses and the rejuvenation of tlie land. 
To take up this mighty task he found a 
great power taking possession of him, which 
would make him accomplish great thiags in 
a short period of time. He felt the power 
of a miglity force rising witliin him and 
it seemed as if he could revolutionize the 
world. 

He slowly opend his eyes and tears 
trickled down his cheeks. The storm that 
was raging within him had calmed down 
and peace reigned. His mind ran back to 
the feet of his beloved Master and sought 
His blessings for carrying on the Herculean 
task. From that moment onwards his life 
was dedicated to the services of his country, 
the services of the oppressed millions, the 
soul of India. He realised the truth in the 
words of Sri Krishna and beheld the Su- 
preme Narayana in the hearts of all the 
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rich and the poor alike, and saw that reli- 
gion crohraced not only the great visions of 
tlie Kishis but also the problems of every- 
day life. 

Tfius on that day the unknown sanyasin 
came out as the illustrious Swami Viveka- 
nanda who carried the sx)iritual message of 
India to the West and awakened India to 
build up her future. To the Western world 
he appeared as a cyclonic Hindu Monk, en- 
lightening them with the great culture, 
while India saw in him the master-arclutect, 
who had studied the soil and gave his plans. 
He was a real exponent of the Hindu reli- 
gion in America and Europe, but India saw 
in him the harbinger of a New Era. 

Before cultured audiences and crowded 
halls of the Western countries he spoke 
about the spiritual heritage of the world^ 
the proper understanding of which alone is 
capable of establishing peace. He placed 
before thenn not a sectarian religion or the 
superiority of one religion over the other 
but the fundamental truths as expounded 
by all tlio groat x)roi)hcts of the world* 
illustrating them coi)iously from the sacred 
literature of India. Regarding his lectures, 
Sister Nivedita says, ‘*He had come to us 
as a missionary of Hindu belief in the 
Immanent God and he called upon us to 
realise the truth of his gospel for ourselves. 
Neither then nor at any other time did I 
hear him advocate to his audience any spe- 
cialised form of religion. Ho would refer 
freely enough to the Indian sects, or as I 
would like to call them “Churches” by 
way of illustration of what he had to say. 
But he never preached anything but that 
philosophy , which to Indian thinking 
underlies all creeds. He never quoted 
anything but the Vedas, the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita. And ho never in 
public mentioned his own Master. With 


a deep conviction that the rationalised form 
of religions is the need of the day he was 
able to present the scriptures free from 
the hair-splitting arguments inapplicable 
to the modern times.” We find in his 
lectures a synthetic approach to all the yogic 
systems showing that they are all different 
roads leading to the same goal. “In a 
word, he taught people not to look for 
Heaven but for Mukti, enlightenment in- 
stead of Salvation, the realisation of im- 
manent unity, Brahman, instead of God, 
the truth of all faiths instead of the 
binding force of anyone ”. 

His tremendous success in the West and 
the grand expositions of the scriptures 
made India receive him with the highest 
honours and he returned to India trium- 
phantly. His stay in the West had provided 
him opportunities to study their wonderful 
material advancement and it gave him the 
Ilians for India. His lectures from Colombo 
to Ahnora present us a patriot, who was 
ready with rejuvenating schemes for the 
future India. Wo see in them how with a 
masterly ability ho could show the contrast 
bctw(!on the ancient glory and modern 
degradation. Fearlessly he criticised and 
pointed out whore we erred. Those eloquent 
words full of fire were helpful in rousing 
the dormant patriotic feelings of many 
a young man and it will not be far from 
the truth if we say that the freedom we are 
now enjoying is the fruit of the labours of 
many such noble youths. He gave a new 
interpretation to the ideas of the Upani- 
shads and his lectures on practical Vedanta 
shows how even the doctrines which were 
left in the hands of a learned few could be- 
come life-giving principles for the whole 
country. He wanted that we should have 
a religion which will give us faith in our- 
selves, respect for the nation, the power to 
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nourish the starving, to conquer misery 
and to raise the masses. He found a new 
light in the scriptures — the spirit of man- 
liness, which the weak country was badly 
in need of. As an apostle of Strength he 
repeatedly spoke about this, “You will 
understand the Upanishads better and the 
glories of the Atman, when your body 
stands firm upon your feet and you feel 
yourselves as men.” He traced all our 
miseries to weakness, the weakness of the 
body and the weakness of the mind. 

Like his Master he came to fulfil and not 
to destroy. He showed how the very Hindu 
religion with all its defects had in it a fund 
of soul-stirring ideas that could make India 
emerge out as an individual country with a 
distinct culture and a special message. All 
the methods of life and all the experiments 
that Indian society carried on for adjust- 
ment in tlic walks of life, he found them 
sufficiently instructive for the present needs 
of the land. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has put it “Rooted in the past and full of 
pride in India's heritage, Swami Viveka- 
nanda was yet modern and was a kind 
of bridge between the past of India and 
the present ”. The bulk of his lectures, 
letters and conversations are a rich heritage 
— a legacy for tlie nation. He had tackled 
all the social, educational and religious 
questions and gave us his scheme for our 
regeneration. With ap rophetic foresight he 
could see the glorious future of India. Ho 
had long ago foretold how India’s spiritual 
gift had a world-wide appreciation. “ Know 
the world is athirst for a sip of the nectar, 
which our forefathers have preserved in 


this land of India”. He felt that India 
should contribute this special feature to the 
world. Already we find tliat the eternal 
truths ho preached have gained wide circu- 
lation throughout the world. Many a child 
of the West found, in his speeches, words 
of solace and enlightenment and many are 
there who are attracted to the Universal 
principle of religion embedded in the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. Now, in India wlien 
young minds arc wild with tlio enthusiasm 
for the regeneration of the motlier country, 
the message of the illustrious Swami will be 
of great help to guide them on the right 
lines. They make us keep our individuality 
as a nation and at the same time help us to 
contribute much to world peace. 

Centuries ago, a young 8akya Prince left 
his hearth and homo desirous of alleviat- 
ing the misery of the w^orkl. He wandered 
about and at last sitting under the Bo-treo 
at Gaya on a memorable day, came out 
as the Enlightened One wdth a two-fold 
mission-one for the outer world, the spread- 
ing of his message and the other for his 
native land to widen the scope of the 
teachings of tiie Upanishads and build 
the future India. About fifty-five years 
ago, we find a similar incident had taken 
place at Cape Comorin in Soutli India, when 
a young Hindu monk discovered Jiis 
mission of far-reaching importance both to 
his Motherland and the West. It was on an 
unknown day wdicn the Swami Vivekananda 
sat on tlie rock at Cape Comorin but verily it 
wars a day of great importance in tlie annals 
of Indian history, when she sent forth 
another saviour, patriot, prophet in one. 



REASON AND MYSTICISM 

By Arland Ussher 
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The domiiirgo Urizcn (a playful 
cryptogram for “Your Reason”) created 
the illusion of Matter in the system of 
Blake ; and the human Reason was 
indeed the mastcr-of-ceremonies of his 
century — that Reason, which, like the 
British Constitution, was thought to have 
banished for ever the splendours and 
terrors of the chaotic past. The reasonable 
18th Century was, as it were, an interval 
of placid sleep between two nightmares — 
the nightmare of predestination in the 
17th Century and the niglitmare of 
scientific determinism in the 19th; asleep 
which to the highest religious and artistic 
genius seemed, nevertheless, to be a slcej) 
of death. For it is not without significance 
that this most “robust” of centuries was 
also an age of mad poets, and that 
“ Swift’s Hospital ” is in some respects 
its temple ; those adventurous souls who 
looked over the edge of that flat rational 
powdered wig the constricted imaginations 
sometimes rioted. The age, however, may 
best bo remembered, not indeed as the 
harmonisation of the Self and the Cosmos- - 
the Subject and the Object — but as their 
perfect rnariage a la mode : as contrasted 
with the ages preceding it, in which the 
Object hovered excitingly and frighteningly 
around the Subject like a wooer, and that 
which followed, when the Subject entered 
on its stern process of self-discovery through 
the realities of domestic economy and 
maternity. The character of the century 
LS of a nuptial celebration is well typified 


in that most admirable of gossips, 
Alexander Pope, whose Essay on Man 
only misses truth and profundity by the 
pleasant ease and speed of its patter — as 
it were, the dove of the Spirit cast in 
sugar on a wedding-cake : 

All discord, harmony nob understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s 
spite, 

One truth is clear : whatever is, is right. 

These lines are a perfectly exact statement 
of the mystic’s position, in contradistinction 
both to the nescience of the Calvinist (to 
w'hom God’s will, as well as his ‘way”, is 
incomprehensible) and the agnosticism of 
the Darwinian (to whom the “way” is more 
comprehensible than the will, if will there 
be); to express this world-feeling is the true 
aim of all philosophy which can — in the 
words of Johnson — “ help us to enjoy life or 
to endure it ” but it is not here felt or 
phrased as it would bo by a mystic, and 
Pope’s optimism rings hollow enough in 
our ears to-day. Yet at the moment it an- 
nounceil a liberation — the repellent oyster of 
the Cosmos had been opened and was found 
to contain pearls; the modern humanitarian- 
vitalist temper which interests itself in the 
obscure feeling of the bivalve was yet to be 
born. God had been stripped of all irrational 
and therefore in reality of all personal, at- 
tributes; he was a functionary who had only 
to administer the law, and who could not 
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be bribed. In the transcendental tlieism of 
the Middle Ages the deity was conceived 
(it is true) as a rational, but much more a 
'personal being ; like the human person, he 
reserved the freedom to make departures 
from his arrangements — miracles were the 
crude symbol for the incalculability which 
is personality’s essence ; he allowed freedom 
to the human subject, but it was the free- 
dom of a courtier who, if lie overstepped 
the mark ever so slightly, would bo con- 
signed to “ the Tower ”, and the situation 
of those lower orders of the creation, the 
animals — without soul or will — was in some 
ways to be preferred. The logic of the 
Scholastics, grandiosely impressive in detail, 
always assumed the main things it souglit 
to prove — such as a noii-creatcd Creator ; 
the medieval Churchmen loved Truth in 
their fashion, but tlie love was as platonic 
as the Truth was Aristotelian. The little 
‘‘ neo-Tomtits,” who to-day try to nestle 
in those ruined choirs of thought, arc 
seeking a refuge from the storms of the 
new Dark Ago ; but this Dark Ago has 
discovered a “Dark God’’, the Zeitgeist 
who is stronger than the most massive of 
single human constructions. With Refor- 
mation and Counter-Reformation, reason 
has, as in tlie adolescent, developed at the 
expense of life ; the working compromise 
of discipline and impulse breaks down ; and 
the immediate effect is to diminish, not 
God’s freedom, but Man’s. The Protestant 
theologians dispute freewill and the eflicacy 
of prayers for the dead ; the Jesuits reject the 
synteresis— the divine spark still glimmering 
in Man after the Pall ; the philosophers (of 
whom the most aesthetically complete is 
the Fleming Geulincx) tend to deny any 
interaction between the Self and Matter — 
for Geulincx the world is a puppet-show in 
which the director holds all the strings at 


every instant, manipulating with one hand 
the limbs of the actor, and witli the other, 
synchronously, his brain. In such a conceit 
the tragedy of human Indplcssncss reaches 
its redactio ad ahsurdum and turns to 
comedy ; it is the great ora of the stage — 
Racine is balanced witli Moliero, Webster 
with Oongreve, (Later, on the twilight ebb 
of that rationalist tide, the scientific 
automaton-world will produce the drama of 
Tchcchov and Sliaw ). With the century of 
the “ Enlightenment, ” hunnin Reason has 
gained its Magna Carta ; the Grand Monar- 
que of the universe becomes a consti- 
tutional monarch to the philosophers, a 
rather vapidly “benevolent” roi faineant to 
the theologians. Tiio Mind, in the system of 
Rerkeley, creates its estate like an English 
landed squire, instead of living among the 
sliadows and cast-off fripperies of the 
(k)urt: in tlie syskm of the Scuttisli 
Voltaire, Hume, it is recommended-— like 
a sensible biirgeois — to cultivate its garden 
and mind its busiiuiss, neglecting the 
wholly dubious genealogies of Causo-and- 
Efl’ect, and the conjuring-sliows of the 
metaphysical mountebanlvs. the 19th 

Century, liowcvcr, the liberated intellect 
has produced its own nemesis ; tlie place of 
the new ctfete God Reason is usurped by 
the liard-faeed Goddess Nature, into tlic 
house left vacant by supcrnaturalism and 
swept and garnished by rationalism enter 
tile seven and seventy devils of the secular 
and political — Messianic religions. Darwin 
and Marx find in the luu'e-and-iiow the Hell 
which deism had banislicd from the next 
world- or at least the Purgatory ; and after 
1914 the hope that that Purgatory is lead- 
ing to a Heaven on earth fades away. But 
biology and genetic science begin to detect the 
inter-coordination of a universe of Motion ; 
do wo approach a new Olympus, a new’ 
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Genesis ? Paley’s Clock- maker is gone with 
all liis Cartesian scrap-metal, but still an 
Artist and an Actor blooms in Mendel’s 
sweet-pea. Shall we dare the last lap 
and complete tlic circuit— from transeenden- 
tal mysticism to rationalism, from ration- 
alism to immanontal mysticism ? Will the 
inanvala menage of the Self and l.lic Not- 
Sclf attain the adult and realistic Love 
that is a recognition and balancing of 


contradictions — the Love for the Object in 
its very objectionableness ? Shall we end by 
discovering the Unknown God, Who is not, 
but Who is the significant form of every- 
thing that is — the “ harmony not under- 
stood ”, which is hinted in the discords of 
the Surrealists ? The scientist, like an aged 
Moses, secs the Promised Land afar off — 
will the philosopher- artist, a young Joshua, 
enter and possess it ? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PEACE -CHANTS 


Uji Pkof. V. A. Tyaqabajan 


Tlio seven poacc-cliants wdiicli arc 
prefaced to tlie various Upanishads form 
by themselves a liberal (‘ducation. Taken 
in the context of the Upanishads, they give 
to us the aim of education, as tlic ancients 
understood it to be. Text-books on edu- 
e.ation divide this aim into the distant and 
the immediate- -the one the ultimate goal 
of all intellectual eft'ort, and the otlier the 
goal of th(^ day’s lesson. Although the 
peacc-cliants are in tlio form of prayers 
and are to be regarded as a kind of saying 
‘ grace ’ both before and after an intel- 
lectual repast, they are still worth examining 
from the point of view^ of the two-fold aims 
of education. They are in tiie nature of a 
co-operative ellbrt in which tlie teacher and 
the taught participate in a clarification of 
the goal of study, and a reiteration of the 
goal of life. 

When these peace-chants are examined 
from the point of view of a modern edu- 
cationist, w^e find that th. y deal in the main 
with the iiealth of body, mind and soul. 


Although tlicy have their starting point in 
the individual, they have also their social 
implication in as much as the good life 
demands, in a Platonic sense, a community 
of spirits in and through wdiom it is to be 
realised. As in all sound schemes of 
education, the individual good leads to the 
hotter life of society, and this in turn to a 
perception of the best in life — the aw^areness 
of Praliman. These peace-chants thus 
reconcile the immediate and tlio distant 
aims of life, co-ordinate life’s activities, 
and direct them tow'ards the highest good. 

One of the peace-chants says, *‘May 
my limbs, speech, breath, eye, ear, 
strength and all senses become perfected. ” 
Physical well-being is prayed for, because 
it is the raw material of personality and 
the foundation of all intellectual effort. 
Physical well-being is not regarded as an 
end in itself. It is desired for its functional 
value in the perception of truth. That is 
why another passage in one of the peace- 
chants says, “0 my mind and speech! 
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may ye be fit to reveal unto me the highest 
knowledge. May I not forget wliat I have 
heard. Without forgetting what I have 
learnt, may I be able to study day and 
night. ” There is thus a co-ordination 
established between tlie activities of the 
body and of the mind. This co-ordinated 
effort is directed to the pursuit of the good 
and the beneficent. One of tlie peace-cliants 
says, 0 Gods ! May wo hear with our ears 
what is auspicious. May wo sec witli our 
eyes what is auspicious !” Strength of limbs, 
as well as lengtli of life, is sought for, as a 
means for the advancement of the 
highest good. 

The pursuit of truth becomes the aim 
of all co-ordinated elTort. One of tlie peace- 
chants expresses this in the form of a 
pledge: — ‘‘The right will I speak. Tlie 
truth will I speak. ” It is this blending of 
the intellectual and tJie ethical which forms 
what is auspicious. Another peace-chant 
brings to the fore-ground the importance of 
sincerity in the pursuit of truth. It says, 
“ May my speech be fixed in the mind. 
May my mind be fixed in speecli. ” It 
carries witii it by its reversal of its logical 
subject and predicate tJie means of its own 
verification. 

The familiar rhterpretation of the term 
‘the true’ as that wJiich never denies itself 
at any time or in any place is itself 
sufficient to indicate the relationship bet- 
ween the transient and time- less, between 
the immediate and the ultimate aims of 
education. The aim of education as the 
Upanishads see it is the perception of Brah- 
man, as life’s ‘ Everlasting Yea And 
this ‘ Everlasting Yea ’ lies beyond the 
doubter and the doubt, for as Emerson 
says, when we flee from Him, He is still our 
wings. That is why one of the? peace-chants 
proclaims in the form of an axiom, “Every- 


thing is the Brahman proclaimed in the 
Upanishads. May I never deny Brahman. 
May Brahman never reject me. May there 
be no denial at all. May tliere be no denial 
at least from mo.” The reality of Brahman 
is taken for granted in other portions of the 
peacc-cJiants wliich seek the protection of 
Brahman for both the teacher and the taught. 
This inseparable link tliat exists between life 
and Braliman regarded as the Jiiglicst 
value of life is brought out in anotlier peace- 
chant whicli almost looks like a mathemati- 
cal formula ; but which sums up in a 
brief compass the significance of the seven 
peace-chants put together. It says, “All 
tliat is invisible is verily the infinite Brah- 
man. All that is visible is also the infinite 
Brahman. TJie wliole universe Jias come out 
of the infinite Brahman. Brahman is infinite 
although tlie whole universe has come 
out of it.” 

Tlie traditional interpretation of tliesc 
peacc-cliants is tliat they are mc^ant to re- 
move the obstacles that lie in the way of the 
perception of truth. From the fact tliat the 
term ‘Peace’ is repeated thrice, it is said that 
these obstacles are tliose relating to the 
material world around us, those relating to 
tlie nature of the enquiring self, and those 
relating to tlie super-sensuous world of the 
Gods. But the value of the peace-chants 
docs not necessarily depend upon the 
traditional interpretation of the nature of 
the obstacles in the j^ursuit of truth. They 
have an intrinsic value apart from their 
relationship to the fidui;iary currency of 
ancient thought. It is with this intrinsic 
value in the context of the present-day 
education of liu inanity that we are con- 
cerned. 

The Adhibhautika obstacle to the pursuit 
of truth such as poverty might be elimi- 
nated by a Marxian approach to the 
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problem of society. But the materialistic 
Marxian outlook wliile it eliminates one 
obstacle to the pursuit of truth creates two 
other obstacles. JIarxism, in its exclusive 
pursuit of economic well-being, rejects 
religion as the o])ium of the people, and in 
this respect it follows the Freudian point 
of view which also rejects religion as an 
illusion without a future. Rousseau set 
riglit the poverty of tlie Marxian sentiment, 
})y preacliing the brotherhood of man as a 
remedy for social ills. He set right in a 
sense the adhi/dlmika obstacle, using the 
expression, not in its original sense, but in 
a secondary sense of good sentiment. ]hit 
lie did not solve tiic other two ])rol)lems. 
Similarly again the Buddlja taught tJie 
noble eight-fold ])ath, the way to overcome 
all spiritual obstacles to the ])ursuit of 
truth. What we have in the Upanishads is 
a CO ordination of these three points of 
view, fn ]ihitos()])hy, as in mathematics, 
w’^o must get a co-ordination of three points 
in order to gc‘.t a plane. The peace-chants 
thus give to us a synthesis of life’s 
experience. 

The value of these peace-chants is seen 
when humanity faces the cross roads of life. 
Following the familiar Indian point of 
view regarding the four-fold nature of life, 
w'o may say that broadly s})cakiiig wealth 
and the pursuit of pleasure pidl humanity in 
one direction, w Idle ethics and the desire for 
salvation pull men the other way. They 
are thus is a sense ty])i{;al of the conllict 
between tlu^ immediate and the distant aims 


of life. The distant goal of life is like the 
magnetic North, a cosmic reality. The 
immediate aim is like the geographic North. 
And this slight tilt creates both discord 
and concord. The peace-chants recognise 
this distinction, but they also point a way 
of reconciliation. 

It is when we put these peace-chants in 
their proper setting against the general body 
of Upanishadic thought that we see how 
they act as a healing force in life. The 
Upanishads do not preach the philosophy 
of poverty. The prayers for wealth and 
for cattle, the injunction to acquire food 
and to dispense hospitality militate against 
such a point of view. But they do not 
preach a poverty of philosophy eitlier. 
They assert with even greater conviction 
tlic desire to acquire fame; fame, eminent 
as a tree top and firmly based as a mount - 
ain. This is not however sought after as a 
mark of social recognition, but as a direct 
conseqcnce of the perception of tlie Eternal 
in life. The contemplation of the Eternal 
bt^comes the higliest reward of life. The 
pcac^c-chants are thus inseparably linked 
with the body of the Upanishads which tell 
us, ‘ ‘Lord-permeated all this is, what- 
ever moving thing tliere is in the moving 
world.” 

The peace-chants thus form the key to a 
progressive realisation of life’s possibilities 
in a wisely co-ordinated scheme of values. 
They are really the ‘Peace-chants’ for 
they resolve all conflict and lead us to the 
house beautiful. 



BOOK - KNOWLEDGE IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By JiBENDRA 


Knowledge of the Shastra is one of the 
four indispensable aids to success in 
spiritual life. The other three arc personal 
effort, Guru and Kala respectively Book- 
knowledge by itself is ineffective ; it cannot 
without the aid of others give us realisation. 
It must therefore be supplemented by 
intense personal effort. Then comes the 
help of the living Ciluide, the Teacher and 
lastly, Time, to complete the Cycle of the 
divine fulfilment. 

We speak of Shastra. But what is 
Shastra? It means the principles, powers 
and processes which govern the realisation. 
One must bo well-equipped with the know- 
ledge of these things before or simultane- 
ously with proceeding on the spiritual path. 
They give us direction of the road and the 
clue to the hidden dangers and difficulties, 
the trials, temptations and pitfalls on the 
way and serve as light-posts to guide us 
through the many vicissitudes of the 
Spiritual journey. Fortified with this know- 
ledge we can save ourselves from many a 
detour, ambuscade and error. One may 
also start without it, but in that case the 
chances arc there he will wander on as 
through a maze without being able to 
find the true way out. 

But the Shastra is n<jt one. They arc 
many and being the outcome of different 
personal experiences on different degrees, 
levels and gradations of spiritual existence, 
often come in conflict with and contradict 
one another. Beyond certain most 
elementary principles such as the stress on 
purity and continence, peace, silence and 
equanimity in the consciousness, and the 
ultimate goal which is the realisation of 


Truth, the Shastras do not often agree. 
This divergence of the Shastras has 
been well stressed in the famous answer 
of Yudhisthira which we all know. The 
Srutis vary, one part not agreeing 
with another ; there are no two sages who 
do not differ in opinion ; the secret of 
spirituality lies in caves. Wo should there- 
fore go the w^ay the great have gone, 
i fere then is a clear indication that books 
and opinions arc not often a safe or 
reliable guide for tlie novice because they 
are often found to conflict with one 
another, nay even to be self-contradictory. 
It required a superhuman genius like Sri 
Krishna to produce out of the varied and 
conflicting texts of the Upanishads the 
unique and magnificent synthesis of the 
(fita. The safest guide, then, is the (Juru, 
tlie teaclier wlio has himself trod the 
way and realised the Truth. Sri Rama- 
krishna has defined Shastra to bo the words 
of the Guru. And he has exhorted us 
to begin spiritual discipline, nay, to be 
immersed in it after lioaring the Shastra 
from the mouth of tlu^ Guru. No more 
of book-knowledge as soon as the essence 
of it lias been acquired. Ho has indeed 
warned against the danger of going too 
much after books. Study of too many 
scriptures, in his opinion, confuses the 
understanding and is productive of more 
Jiarm than good. Follow the words of 
the Guru and light will come. He, liowevcr, 
drew a distinction between the class of 
ordinary practitioners and the Acharyas 
and said that only he who is destined to 
be an Acharya is called upon to know 
many things. Ko he alone of all the 
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practitioners could freely range in the wide, 
tangled and interminable tract of the 
Shastras where otliers are sure to be lost. 
The Acharya has not only to know and 
realise the Truth for himself but convince 
others and the world at large. Therefore 
his case was exceptional. ITo likened 
Acharya to a combatant who has many 
opponents to kill. For liim it is necessary 
to be provided with a slueld and a spear. 
But Acliaryas are rare, exceptional and 
they a]3pear once or twice in a century, 
‘‘Experience” says Swami Vivekananda, 
“is the only teacher we have. We may 
talk and reason all our lives, but we 
shall not understand a word of truth, 
until we experience it for ourselves. 
You cannot hope to make a man a 
surgeon by simply giving him a few books. 
You cannot satisfy my curiosity to see a 
country by showing me a map ; I must 
have actual experience. Maps can only 
create curiosity in us to got more perfect 
knowledge. Beyond that, they liave no 
value whatever. Clinging to books only 
degrades the human mind. Was there ever 
a more horrible blaspliemy than the state- 
ment that all the knowledge of God is con- 
fined to this or that book? How dare men 
call God infinite, and yet try to compress 
Him witliin the covers of a little book !” 
Therefore he has urged us, “Give up all 
argumentation and other distractions. Is 
there anything in dry intellectual jargon ? 
It only throws the mind off its balance and 
disturbs it. Things of subtler planes have 
to bo realised. Will talking do that ? So 
give up all vain talk.” This reminds us 
of the oft-quoted lines of the Upanishad: 

I etc. 

“Take up one idea,” exhorts he, “make 
that your life, think o; it ; dream of it, live 
l«hat idea. Let the brain, muscles, nerves, 


every part of your body be full of that ideal 
and just leave every other idea alone. This 
is the way to success and this is the way 
great spiritual giants are produced. Others 
are mere talking machines.” Would it not 
he enough preoccupation for a whole life to 
work out and realise in practice any of the 
great ideas thrown out by the Upanishads 
as for instance, “I am Ho,” “Thou art 
That,” “All this is Brahman; this self is 
Brahman ? ”. 

Why then is so much emphasis laid upon 
practice? Because that is the secret of 
success, the Open Sesame, in spiritual life. 
It is not enough to acquire intellectual 
knowledge which is easily done. That 
knowledge, to be effective, must be realised 
in life. “ Ancient Indian thought” observes 
Sri Aurobindo, “meant by knowledge a 
consciousness which possesses the highest 
Truth in a direct experience ; to become, 
to bo the Highest that we know is the sign 
that we really have the knowledge”. 
Book-knowledge is evidently not this 
knowledge. 

Books have become an unhealthy obses- 
sion with us. Wo waste time in reading 
and discussing them while tlie hour for 
spiritual practice goes by. Constant 
pre-occupation of the mind with one’s own 
thoughts or those of others embodied in 
books hermetically seals it against the 
descent and reception of truth, light, know- 
ledge, power from above — a descent which 
can only take place in a quiet, peaceful 
and silent mind and not in a mind which is 
ever active, restless and pre-occupied. It 
has, therefore, been urged that the turmoi, 
of intellectual activity has to be silenced 
like the vital activity of desire, for it is 
only in a quiet mind that the true con- 
sciousness can bo built up. How many of 
the learned men, scholars and philosophers 
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give practical proof of their scriptural 
knowledge and live up to tlieir professions 
of equality and brotherhood of man ? Are 
not those who are most loud and clamo- 
rous in professing our being all one and the 
same self, the very people who make tlic 
most invidious distinction between men 
and men, men and women, and between 
themselves and others? How many of 
them rise above the body-consciousness and 
do not confound the Self with body and 
mind ? If books made men better, changed 
their lives or widened their hearts, the 
world would be an altogther different place 
to live in from what it is today. The fact 
that it is not so is proof positive of the 
inadequacy of mere book learning for the 
purpose of spiritual life. Books may act as 
an incentive to higher life by stimulating 
tlie intellect a little. They liave therefore 
an intellectual but not a spiritual value. 

In spiritual life the object is to realise 
the spirit, the Atman, as the fundamental 
truth of our existence — not merely know 
or apprehend intellectually — and this can 


only .be done by a spiritual living. This 
distinction between spirituality and intellec- 
tuality which has caused so much error, 
confusion and misunderstanding in human 
mind, has been clearly brought out by 
Sri Aurobindo in a passage in his Life 
Divine. “ Spirituality is not high intellec- 
tuality, not idealism, not an ethical turn 
of mind or moral purity and austerity, not 
religiosity or an ardent and exalted emo- 
tional fervour, not even a compound of all 

these excellent things Spirituality is 

in its essence an awakening to the inner 
reality of our being.’’ He also exhorts: 
“ One may practise Yoga and get illumina- 
tion in the mind and reason ; one may 
conquer power and luxuriate in all kinds of 
experiences in the vital ; one may even 
establish surprising physical siddliis ; but 
if the true soul power behind does not 
manifest, if tlie psychic nature does not 
come to the front, then nothing genuine 
is done.” This is tantamount to Sri Kama- 
krishna’s “If Sachchidananda is not 
attained, my child, tlien nothing is gained. ” 


Read only the sacred books. Those books which donot 
evoke love and faith in God are useless. ' They only make a 
man vain of his learning. My Child, if you wish to make 
your life blessed, if you desire your owm good, then dive deep 
in meditation. Do not float on the surface but repeat the 
name of the Lord and dive deep.” 

' .T — SwAMi Brahmananda, 
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EYES OP LIGHT -POEMS; By DiLf? 

Kumar Roy, Nalanda Purltcations, 

Post Box 1353, Bomray. Pp 144. Rs 4. 

It is Si*i. Roy’s complaint that “ till now life’s 
lyre lias thrilled to artists, but rarely to seei*s and 
dreamers. ” This volume of poeti-y is an attempt 
by a dreamer to make gcx)d this deficiency. Sn. 
Roy is oven, let us say, more than a more 
dreamer, for ho confronts tlie universe not witli 
inclioate longings, but with the certitude of faith, 
a fidth that lias attained almost to the precision of 
a doctiino. The elements of this doctiine can bo 
put together even from the fragmentary utterances 
of the poems. The ixiet seeks to “ bask in the 
sun of Knowledge — outsoar the body’s bars ” and 
ho feels that the vividness of his longing canies 
with it the assurance of its owm fulfilment. “ No 
Bird of Fire sings of the blue without an answer- 
ing fiamo of sky. ” The transcendent manifests 
itself both as the “ (Ream beyond the Empyrean’s 
topless height ” and as the urge alr('ady iiresi'Ut 
within us to realise it. It is at once a haimting 
presence and an uni-ealiscd verity. “ Beloved, 
yet unglimpsod,” “alien yet intimate ’’ are the 
terms that the ixiet employs to describe it. All 
the poet’s efforts are “ to tear tlio veil and all that 
sepai’ates our homesick heart from the Home 
elusive, near yet far, which, beckoning, waits!’’ 
The “ mystic void ’* is also the very soul- breath 
that fills Life’s sidls. Therefore, the Eternal is 
not apart from the temiioral, the Absolute from 
the particular. The poet is able to “glimpse in 
dew-drops heaves of the sea and feel in a heart- 
beat Eteniity. ’’ Pain, pnvatlona and ignorance 
are themselves the vehicles of that which is Bliss, 
Ei'eodom and Light : 

Even shadows live on alms of Light, 

Our chains are anklets in disguise, 

The abysm is but inverted height, 

In Night’s blind sea t’ o dawn-skiff plies. 

The poet, therefore, may call Idinself a pantheist, 
but he knows also that the Reality of the Univei-se 


is not the sum-total of all the objects it contains, 
but what transcends them while comprehending 
them. “ No true rose is a total of petals and 
perfumes that peiish. ” 

The system of metaphysics is complete ; “ the 
fundamental lu-ain work’’ is quite evident. But 
should tlio intellection be so much in evidence in 
IKxtry? Professor K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar in his 
Foroward doprecatoij the raising of such questions. 
What a poet chooses to deal with is his own 
business, declares the Professor ; wo have only to 
judge the jiroduct by its effect on us. But 
odticism is not a mere recording of the critic's 
reactions, it is also seeking in reason the basis of 
oiKi’s reactions. If such reasoning out of things 
raises these same questions, what then ? 

]Milton described good poetry as what is simple* 
sensuous and passionate. But one may have a 
passion for thought and this mode of passion too is 
a legitimate urge to i.)0(^tic creation. Did not 
Wordsworth declare poetry to bo * the impassioned 
oxin'ossion which is in the countenance of all 
science,’’ including tlie rnetapliysical science ? But 
this passion, if it is authentic for purpose's of 
poetry, must exiircss itself “ sensuously,” where- 
by IMilton meant that it must embody itself in 
concrete imagei-y, not being content to remjiin 
a Nveltor of abstract verbiage. So must it also 
attain to simplicity, which is quite other than the 
naivete of the unskilled, mere slovenly casualness 
of workmanshij). Milton’s simplicity is the unity 
of the pattern, which subdues to its own single 
regnant puiqioso the multifaidous vassal ingredients 
of a poem, its diction, i-hythm, imagery or story. 

Sii. Roy’s poetry has not yet attained to such 
simplicity and sensuousnoss. Turgidity is the fault 
to which it is mosl; liable- 

He is omniprevalent, 

Outgloams in springs he hatches in the rocks 
Transmuting sandy sepulchres to verdant 
Valleys atiower with laughter and dance of life. 
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May not tho fault be traced to the cause that the 
l)oetic aspimnt is not true to his own philosophy ? 
The seer’s eyes, he declares, “see deeps in drop- 
lets and galaxies in glimmers.” But, by pre- 
ference, he dwells on the deeps and the galaxies, 
not on tho droplets and the ghnimers. Another 
poet who dsclai’ed that Iieavon and homo are 
kindred points, often dwelt on the “home,” the 
Pot Lamb, the Cuckoo and the Small Celandine. 
But Sri. Roy scarcely over turns aside from tho 
high mystic path, tho Soul’s (luest of tho inofTablo 
Absolute and Ultimate. Individual human beings 
and their particular experiences do not figure in his 
poetry, thougli it declares that those also can 
be pregnant with Eternity, The Muse may some- 
times soar into “ the intense inane,” hut she can 
dwell with comfort only among the warm human 
atl'ections and tho sights, sounds and smells of this 
very solid earth. Noi- is she foi-getful of her 
lughest calling when she does so and practises the 
humbler di9cii)linos of vei*se composition. 

Prof. K. SUBllAHMANYAM. 

AN OUTLINE OE INDIAN ART: Bv 
P. RAJKswAiiA Rag, Ai.)Vocate, Ellokk, 
Andhba: Published Bv The Authou, 
Pjuce: 1-8-0. 


The essays in this small but well got-up volume 
cover a wide field of Indian Art. They deal 
separately with Music, Dancing, Drama, Painting, 
Architecture and Sculpture. The author though 
not an artist, is a genuine lover of art. The 
treatment shows an earnest attempt to study the 
subjects touched on and a sincere desire that 
Indian Art should recover its pro])er ]ilace in our 
national life. M. R R. 

ASPECTS OE THE VEDANTA : (Sixth 
Edition). G. A. Natesan Co. Madkas. 
Pages: 231. Puice: Rs. 2/-. 

Students of Vedanta are indebted to this enter- 
p)i3ing firm of puhli8hoi*s for providing them at a 
comparatively cheap price, such a rich and varied 
intellectual and spiritual fare. Tho Ixx^k consists 
mostly of addresses doUverixl in India and outside 
by distinguished Swamis and Savants dealing with 
the problems of perennial philo3oi)hy fi'om different 
angh's of view. Notew’orthy among the contri- 
butors are the Swamis Vivekananda, Abhedananda 
and Saradananda as well as Paul Denssen, 
Maxmuller, Prof. Rangacluiri and Pandit 8ita- 
nath Tattwabhushan . M. R. R 
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U^aiAKULSHXA Mission Asiiuama 
Patna 

AN APPEAL 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Patna, wjis 
started in tho year 1922 and since then it lias 
been functioning as a centre of charita])lo, educa- 
tional and religious activities in this capital city of 
Bihar. Through tho heai-ty co-operation of the 
public and the devoted services of a valiant band 
of selfless monastic and lay workers, tho Ashrama 
has developed from humble beginnings into a very 
useful inslitution. This centre runs at present a 
^free Upper Primary School for boys of ixx)r back- 
ward communities, an outdoor Charitable Dispen- 


sary, a Public Library and Reading Room and a 
Students’ Homo. It organises also relief works 
according as occasions aiiso. Moreover, scripture- 
classes, periodical lectures and discourses on tho 
lives and gospels of great prophets and incarnations 
are hold in and outside the Aslu’ama to stimulate 
spiritual culture and develop in all a catholic 
outlook in tho light of tho lofty teachings of Sri 
liamaki'ishna and Swami ViveLinanda. 

We need hardly ])oint out that wo are to depend 
entirely on public donations and subscriptions for 
the upkeep of the Ashrama and tho management and 
expansion of its varied activities. Unfoi-tunately, 
the hiunaDitarian ser\ice8 of this philanthropic 
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institution lire being greatly hampered at 
pi-csent for want of adequate funds Liberal help 
in the shape of donations is urgently needed to 
meet the pressing demands of this centre of the 
^lission. Wo therefore appeal to our generous 
countrymen to extend their financial supixu-t to 
oui* noble cause and thus help forward the man- 
making and nation-building activiti(‘8 wo have been 
caiTying on for the benefit of all. Contributions, 
howcv(jr small, will bo thankfully accepted and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. ^ 

SWAMl Tkjasananda 
Secretary. 

THE lUiMAKRTSHNA MISSION 
SEVASHAM, SILCHAK. CACHAK 
ni'A’ORT Fou 1944 — jy47 

Against tremendous odds which the war axid 
successive natural calamities Uko Hood etc. brought, 
this Institution luaintained its stt'ady progr(‘SS 
during the years iindtn* ro\iew. Tliough, Hood 
having been the annual visitor in the district of 
Caebar, the programme of constructive w’ork could 
not bo much pushed f<3r ward, the Sevasrama carried 
on its famine a,nd Hood relief work bringing 
rnucli needed succour in diverse ways t(j many 
miserable. 

To nu^ntion the least the Sevararain during 
the yoai-s undin* review pojailaristd the id<*a3 of the 
Great Mastei- towards establishing evialusting i^eaco 
and harmony botwe(in diH’oi’ont faitlis. Educational 
Borvicts were canied on by the maintenance of 
a Students’ Home, a Libraray and by running 
of night schools for the backward and the poor. 

The Ikxjdsof July 1946 and Juno 1947 did much 
diuiiago to all the houses of tlio Aslirama. Con- 
sequently' they need thorough overhauling, for 
wMch, according to the plan of ditleront branches of 
the wwk, an amount of Rs. 10,000 is an immediate 
and miuinum necessity. 

So tlio appeal to the generous public is for 
iibonil donations wliich i: y bo sent to Swami 
Purushatmananda, Secretary , Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevasram, Silchar, Dt. Cachar, Assam; 


SRI HAMAKEISIINA ADVAIlASRAMA, 
KALADY 

The Seventh Annual Report for 1945-47 

Kalady, having been immortaUaed by the birth 
of Jagadguru Acharaya Sri Sankara, the Rama- 
krislina Mission thought it their duty to rivive 
its sacred traditions by making it tlio centre of 
Vedantic culture and learning. Witli this idea 
in mind this Ashrama was opened on the Sankara 
Jayanti Day in April, 1936, 

Work have been undertaken to propagate spirit- 
uality and culture among the masses along with 
secular education according to the old Gumkula 
System, of course modified to suit the needs of 
modern times. 

The main featui'es of work during the period 
w^ero : I. Inauguration of tho English High 
School. II. Starting of S(q)arato Religious Library ; 
III. Starting of a monthly in Malayalam by tho 
name Anandavani. 

Fluids re(iuircd for immediate needs are as 
follows ; Foi-(rt) Com])letion of tho Higli School 
Jhiilding — Rs. 3,500. [h) Construction of a Hostel 
Building — Rs. 10,000 [c) Construction of a gliat in 
the river Rs. 20,000; (rZ) Jjxpausion of tlio labomtory 
Rs. 5000, It is liolioved that from tho kind public 
will proceed all tho iiccossary help. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS* 
HOME, MYLAPORE, MADRAS. 

THE FOUKTV-FOUKTH ANNUAL REPORT (1948). 

During tlie year imder review tho Home 
functioned in all its bi’anchcs of activities with 
increasing efficiency and greatta- usefulness. 

Tho Homo has three main distinct sections, tho 
Collegiate, the Technical and Secondary. So far 
as the first is concerned, the Home provides only 
boarding and lodging, while in the case of the 
other two it provides insti'uctional facilities also. 
The number of tho boarders in tho different 
sections diuing the end of the year was rospeefcive- 
ly 38, 74 and 143. 

In the Collejlate sectim the students maintained 
a liigh standard of proficiency. Among the 28 
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fltudenta who appeared in tlie different University 
examinations 27 passed and moat of them with 
brilliant results. 

In the Technical section, The Eamakrishna 
Mission Technical Institute prepares students for 
Jj. A. E. (Licentiate in Autoino])ile Engineering) 
Piploma issued ])y the Technological Diploma 
Examination Board constituded by the Govern- 
ment. The course extends over a i)eriod of three 
years, at the end of whicli public exaniination is 
hold. After successful a])prentice8bip in a recog- 
nised workshop for one year, the student is 
granted the Diploma. Out of the 13 students 
who wore sent up for pul)lic examination 6 came 
out successful. 

In the Secondary section. The Residential Iligli 
School (Athur Camj)) continued to work there 
satisfactoi’ily during the year. The strength of the 
school is limited by the nurn])er for whom free 
boarding and lodging cm bo fo\ind in the .institu- 
tion. On tliG date of tlio report (whicli is 1st 
January ’49) the strengtli was 143 hoarders and 10 
day scholars (children of the niembers of the staff). 
For the last B. S. L. C. public examination, 26 
apiioared and all Nvore declared eligible. Tlio 
niglit school started last year on the Independence 
Day iji the neighboiaing ITaiijan Colony continued 
to l:)e run by a band of senior pujiils of the school. 

In the elenLcnt try section, The Centenary Ele- 
mentary School, ^lylapore, which was taken over 
by the Home committee in 1945, has been func- 
tioning well, and has boon growing in strength year 
by year, supplying a real want of the locality. At 
the end of the year undoi* review the school liad a 
strength of 304. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Higher Elementary 
School and Harijan 1 lostel, IMalliankaranai ( IJttira- 
merur), during the yeiir under review became a 
full-fledged Higher Elementary School with a 
strength of 151 boys and 36 girls. Both the 
school and the hostel are progressing satisfactorily 
and doing their mite to bring light and life to a 
place where it is much needed. 

In conclusion, it is to be said that the Institution, 
which has been functioning in as many diverse 
useful ways as shown above, is but a monument to 


public generosity and an affirmation of the faith 
that the springs of cliarity can never be dried up 
in tliis ancient land, how^ever hard and parched up 
the conditions of life may bo. In the deepest sense 
of humility the nuinagemont acknowledge their 
gratitude to numerous kind donoi-s to the Inatitu- 
tioji, who have been irnpei-ceptibly world ng out a 
vital national cause, by constantly koo])ing tlio 
finance fed. 

But still the fact remains that cversoaring prices 
of food stuffs have completely unhinged tho economy 
of tho Institution. Though tho incri'iising public 
resiionse to tho Causo has enabled tho Institution, 
which has boon running in deficit since 1942, to 
stand a few big blows, yet it cannot bo SJiid that 
tho Institution stands on seciu’o financial stability. 

Theroforo, in tho name of the futuro generation 
of India, tho appeal to the philanthropically bent 
and constructively minded generous public is, 
that tho finance of this Institution may be in their 
mind whenever they are charitably disposed. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
VIDYALAYA, COIMBATORE DISTRICT, 
IMADRAS 

RICPOUT FOR 1947-48. 

Sri Ramakrishna ^lission Yidyalaya has, by the 
grace of God, just completed the eighteenth year 
of its useful existence. Tho Yidyalaya, which 
is run on tho linos of tho ancient Giumkula lias, 
for its ideals, those preached and jiractisod by tho 
gi’eat men of India. Tho strength of the school 
during the year was 169 and all the twelve 
students that w'ore sent up for tho public examina- 
tion came out successful* 

Except the High school, tho Yidyalaya has many 
other aspects of its w’ork, of which T. A. T Kala- 
nilayam of tho liigher elementary school serves tb 
give tho benefit of education to the children of 
Penanaickonpalayam and the neighbouring villages. 
The strength of the school during tho year 
w^as 198. 

In the Yidyalaya training is given to the 
puinls in carpentry, tailoring and spinning. The 
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management aspire to develop the present workshop 
into a full-fledged Industrial Section. 

In the Arts comjiotition which has been an 
annual feature of the Yidyalaya for the past seven 
years, 99 pupils belonging to 17 high schools of 
Coimbatore, Salem and tlie Nilgins districts 
participated. 

Rural sendee forms an imix)rtant item in the 
activities of the Yidyalaya. A night school is 
being run in tlio Harijan Colony of Perianaicken- 
palayain liy one of the Yidyalaya workora and 26 
pei-sons are receiving instructions in this school 
every night. 

Out of IGO hoys of the Yidyalaya 32 j-oceived 
comiiletoly free hoarding, lodging and education. 
29 received free boarding and lodging, and 49 
received fi*eo education. 

The immediate and deeply felt needs of the 
Institution are a beautiful temple, dorniitoiics to 
accommodate the boys, the quarters for wo]‘kcrs 
and a well-equipped Industiial section. 

Therefore, the management appeal to chaiitable 
public for kind and cojitinuod financial help, so 
that the Institution may find itself of greater use 
to greater numbers in the immediate future. 

THE 87th BIRTHDAY ANNIYERSARY 
OF SWAM I YIYEKANANDA 

The 87th birthday anniversary of Swami Yiveka- 
nanda was cehjbratod on Sunday, tlie 23rd January, 
1949, at Sri Ramakrishna Math, IMylapore, Madras. 
A largo gathering attended the function. 
Dr. J. H. Cousins presided, A tastefully decorated 
photo of the Swamiji was placed on the diiis. 

The function began with I furikathakalaksJiepiivi 
by Sri K. S. (lanesa Iyer on Vibhlshana Sarana- 
gatl. l^Ir. Justice l\ Satyanfirayana Rao in the 
course of his speech in Telugu said that there was 
a tendency nowadays to bring down every one to 


the Sudra level. Swami Yivekananda emphasised 
the need by raising up everyone to Brahmana level 
wliich will culminate in one spiritual community. 
Vidwan Si-i. B. Chokkalingam in his Tamil lecture 
stressing upon the gospel of sei^vico to ^lan as 
woi-ship of God, and ix)inting out that Swami 
Yivekananda was the emlx)diment of that ideal, 
exliorted the audience to follow that ideal, so that 
India might become truly groat. Dr. K. C. Yam^ 
dachari in liis address in English said that Swami 
Yivtikananda did not preach either Advaita or 
Yisishadvaita but contacted the Divine and 
manifested the divine consciousness. The speaker 
emphasised Swami Yivekananda’s gospel of 
‘Strength’, which if undoratood and followed would 
open a new era. 

Dr. Cousins then diatiibuted the prizes to tlie 
students who were successful in elocution compe- 
tition in Sanskrit, Tiunil, Telugu and English. 
A recitation by the first prize winnei*3 in the 
competition was conducted. 

In his Presidential address Dr. Cousins said that 
ho was not now to the ideas, ideals, and activities 
of the Ramakrishna Miss: on, for forty seven 
yearn ago, once while confined to bod , he had read 
some books by Yivekananda, which opened to liim 
a now realm of thought giving him such a concep- 
tion of the universe as he never knew before. 
Continuing the President said: the message of 
Yedanta affords the proper solution for all the ills 
of modern times. Ho emphasised that the modern 
problems can bo solved only when wo follow, 
rightly the teachings of Yedanta. Concluding, he 
paid a tribute to tlie various centres of the Order 
of Ramakrishna for their work in India and abrood, 
liarticLilarly in America, for faithfully disseminating 
the message of Yedanta as inculcated by Rama- 
krishna and Yivekananda. 

Tlie function came to a close ^vith a vote of 
thanks by Prof. K. Subrahmanyam 


The Birthday of Sri Bamakrishna falls on Tuesday ^ ths 1st March, 1940, 
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THE ONE GOAL OF LIFE AND A WAY 


(From the Ctospel OB' Sri Ramakrishna) 


“ To realise God is the one goal of life. While aiming his arrow at the 
mark, Arjuna said, ‘ I see only the eye of the bird and nothing else — not the 
kings, not the trees, not oven the bird itself.* 

The thing is some how to unite the mind wjth God. You must not 
forget Him, not even once. Your thought on Him should be like the flow of oil 
without any interruption. If you worsliip with love even a brick or stone as 
God, then through His grace you will see Him. 

‘‘ It is God Himself who plays about as human beings. If God can be 
worshipped through » elay image, then why not through a man ? 

‘‘ Once a merchant was shipwrecked. He floated H the shore of Ceylon, 
where Vibhishana was the king of monsters. Vibhishana ordered his servants 
to bring the merchant to him. At the sight of him Vibhishana was over- 
whelmed with joy and said : “Ah ! He looks like my Rajna. The same human 
form ! ” He adorned the merchant with robes and jewels and worshipped him. 
When I first heard the story I felt such joy that I cannot describe it.” 
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“ ‘ What shall I do, this impotent being V — To mo who am thus without 
initiative in any direction, the all-blessing Power of Siva is the refuge. 

“ 0 Eternal Lord ! For you who transcend the qualities and embody the 
climax of every excellence that has been shown, where can be found another 
who can be a substitute even in a single aspect ? 

Lord! when you, free from the opposing pairs and free from all 
limiting conditions, are our soul, (alas !) we are still being duped by thine 
inscrutable Maya ! 

“ Master ! whatever the direction, there is no Place where you are not ; 
Time is of your form ; grasped though you are in this manner, where and when 
could you be obtained ? Tell me. 

“ Obeisance to the great Swan of Siva, white with profuse ash (united 
with the Maya that throws out the manifold universe), and residing solely in 
the Mdnasa lake of tlie minds of those who have attained tJie tranquility and 
right conduct (of your devotion and contemplation). 

“Master! Removing the frustration caused by assaultive darkness and 
burning up comi)lctely the faggots of Sanisara, may the light of your devotion 
become to me the light that reveals you. 

^‘0 Groat Remover ! this drama of the three worlds pregnant with the 
seeds of numerous things cast into it, — which poet (person endowed with vision) 
other than you is competent to begin it or bring it to a close ? 

“ Obeisance to the Lord who, indcjxnident in Himself, can make and 
unmake things non-existent and existent, who is yet not free (owing to His own 
other manifestations), and who shines alike by His lordship as well as by its loss 
(in His other manifestations). 

BHATTA NAUAYAKA, StAVACHINTAMAxM, 

53 , 54 , 55 , 57 , 58 , 59 , 60 , 61 . 


— V. Raghavan. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AS REVEALED 
BY HIS DIVINE CONSORT 


Nobody knev) Sri Ramakrishna more intimately than Sri 
Saradamani Devi, his Divine Consort, Neither any-body ever understood 
him better than her. Therefore her guidance in the matter of under- 
standing Sri Ramakrishna is of the highest value. 

It 7nay be said that, but for Sri Saradamani Devi^ who inter- 
preted Sri Ramakrishna, in her own original, homely and inimitable 
way, for four and thirty years after his passing away, the world could 


not have understood the Master to 

AS THE HUSBAND 

Saradamani must liavo had toyed long 
with dreams in her childhood even after 
she had outgrown the attractions of dolls 
and the fascinations of their wonderland. 
The darling of licr parents, she was none- 
theless a symbol of subdued and lingering 
pain in their eyes. The green environs of 
her rural life often sparkled with dews of 
pathos. A gusli of suppressed sigh often 
swirled about her in intense sympathy. 
Sarada did not know all these. She was 
too young and happy— as young and happy 
as anyone who does not know. But her 
parents knew wdiat it was to have a son-iii- 
hiw, the balance of whoso mind was doubted. 
They had all reasons to feel deeply 
concerned about the future of their dear 
daughter. They all heard that their son- 
in-law^ had gone mad after the devastating 
Goddess, Kali. 

Neither Sarada was allowed long to 
remain uninformed. Bits of bittter sarcasm 
and strains of strange analogies often inva- 
ded her nascent consciousness and left an 
import on her child mind of something 
that was not alright for her in future. 


the extent it has done. 

Perhaps within the reach of her ears, people 
compared her fate with that of legendary 
Uma, who was married to a mad husband 
of unsalubary habits, who would frequent 
cremation grounds, clad in tiger skin, 
decorating himself with dangerous orna- 
ments of hissing snakes, and keeping a 
questionable company with a world of 
hob-goblins and all uncouth creatures, 
which all sensible people arc reasonably 
afraid of. Under the impact of this forceful 
dubiousness about her future, Sarada must 
have sought refuge in her own mind as an 
elFect of which the faculties of her imagi- 
nation should have received a tremendous 
impetus. She had heard, her husband lived 
in a place called Dakshines war , somewhere 
near Calcutta. She did not know any 
geography beyond the green horizon of her 
village guarded by the tall sentinels — the 
palmyra and date trees, which could some- 
time at best extend upto Kamarpukur, the 
village of her husband which she had 
visited. 

When she was thirteen, to^ her great 
confusion, one day came to Sarada, an 
intimation, that her husband had come to 
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Kamarpukur and she must go there. She 
went, she saw and she lost all her imagina- 
tions. An instant’s seeing with lier own 
eyes, dispelled a universe of phantoms 
conjured up by reported halftruths, un- 
truths and wishful representations of a 
longstanding. She found that he was all 
a human being with the only distinction 
that ho was wonderfully beautiful, kind 
and considerate, tho like of which she had 
never seen before ; but, to tell the truth, 
not without a tinge of uncommonness, 
which unsympathetic people might call, 
madness. One cannot blame the people 
all the while for calling him, ‘ tho mad son- 
in-law’, as they, of Jayarambati, used to 
call him. Eor, what Sri Ramakrishna would 
sometimes do during his visit to his father- 
in-law’s place was to all on a sudden jump 
up and shout, This time I shall not leave 
any one, the javmias and the chandalas or 
any one for that”. ‘‘Ah! gone mad 
totally ; gone mad I” people would say. 

This first real contact which Saradamani 
had at the ago of thirteen left with her an 
ambrosial impression to which she gave 
expression in the following words : ‘T then 
used to feel as if a pitchorful of bliss was 
kept in my heart. It is impossible to 
express how my heart would remain 
suffused with serene, tranquil and divine 
bliss.” Contrary to many fears, Sri Rama- 
krishna not only made her his own by liis 
great love, but keeping the burning 
example of his own unsullied purity before 
her, also busied himself in training liis wife 
from the details of household affairs to the 
ends of human life. He not only trained 
her as to where a wick of a lamp was to bo 
placed, how one was to behave properly with 
different people in the house, what cares 
were to be taken when one was to travel by 
a steamer or a train; ho also made her 


understand that God-realisation was the only 
end of human life. Immaculate Sarada- 
mani had no occasion to feel that her 
husband’s God-intoxication was in any way 
contrary to her interests. What she felt 
was a deep feeling of love for him which 
could not be characterised as a mere wife’s 
love for her husband. The following 
incident will give a glimpse of the character 
of Sri Sarada’s love for her husband. At 
this time, one day Hriday put a very 
absurd question to Saradamani. He asked ; 
“Aunti, can you call my uncle as your 
father ?” Saradamani smiled and said, 
“ Wliy not ? Ho is my father, he is my 
mother, he is my brother, friend, he is 
my all ”. Hriday was very much amused 
and began to make capital out of it 
by announcing this with loud laughter and 
clapping of hands: “Ah 1 see, you all see, 
my aunti has called my uncle her father I” 
On hearing of this, Sri Ramakrishna came 
and told Saradamani, “What is that, my 
dear I Have you to talk like that ? what 
people will say ?” 

At this first instance of their contact Sri 
Ramakrishna seems to have been eager 
to impress upon her mind more of tlie 
social aspect of their relation which was but 
an expression of tho real spiritual unity. 

In later years Sri Ramakrishna not only 
addressed her as his Mother, but literally 
worshipped her with the rituals prescribed 
in the Tantrik texts, as the Divine Mother 
Herself, consecrating at her feet not only 
all the fruits and accessories of his life- 
long sadhana but even himself. But this 
did not come about before a strenuous 
period of sadhana had passed in Sri Sarada- 
mani’s life. In her old age when an 
inquisitive disciple one day suddenly asked 
the Holy Mother, as to how she looked 
upon the Master, she gathered herself 
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up for a moniont and then very calmly 
replied, “ I look upon him like my 
child/’ 

Long five years passed away after this 
mcQtiag at tlie ago of thirteen, wlien worse 
reports about Sri Ramakrishna’s madness 
after God were in the air of her village.People 
said, this time ho was lost beyond redemp- 
tion. Now Saradamani decided to face facts 
and of her own initiative went to Dakshi- 
neswar and j)i’<^^cntcd Jiorself before licr 
husband. Once agOiin slie discovered tliat 
things were perfectly alright witli licr hus- 
l)and, only, as slie said long afterwards 
with soulful sympathy, ‘ nobody understood 
his bhara at that time.’ Though Sri Rama- 
krisliua had all tiicse years remained almost 
oblivious of her existence, yet when she came 
to Dakshineswar, Saradamani found in liim 
the same anxious husband ever solicitous 
for her ( omforts and welfare. She was ill, 
duo to exhaustion of the avdous journey 
when she reached Dakshineswar. TJie first 
thing tliat Sri Raniakrishna did was to ar- 
range for her proper treatment under his per- 
sonal care.Though he was by this time a regu- 
larly iniliatcd Sannyasin, Sri Rarnakrishna 
allowed her to share the same bed rememb- 
ering the instructions of his Guru, Totapuri, 
who wanted liis disciple to know whetlier he 
Avas really grounded in the conquest of tlie 
senses, without which one could not bo sure of 
the Advaitic realizations. Saradamani shared 
the same bed with lier liusband for eight 
months, wdien in the effulgence of the im- 
maculate purity of Sri Rarnakrishna she dis- 
covered that she too had conquered her self. 
The wwld know\s how rare a fact it is. 

At this time she had occasions to know 
that her liusband was not an ordinary man, 
not even the same man a. lie was seen to be 
during tlic day, but an extraordinary man 
withal ! During nights of these eight 


months Saradamani could hardly sleep, for 
she would find the strange phenomenon of 
samadhi possessing her husband almost 
every night. With fearful anxiety she 
would watch him all the time and would 
sometimes find gossiping with invisible gods. 
“I w^ould sit frigid in fear all the time, 
waiting for the dawn,” she said. One night 
she got very much alarmed, for the samadhi 
lasted too long a time and had to send for 
Hriday, who knew the technique of bringing 
his consiousness down from the transcen- 
dental piano. Wlien after eight months 
Sri Raniakrishna ];C(;aine aware of the fact 
that because of him Saradamani could not 
sleep properly at night, he made separate 
arrangements for her at the Nahabat. 

Even during ordinary moods, the idea ‘ I 
am masculine ’ did hardly arise in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s mind. He used to impute 
upon himself the idea that both ho himself 
and his wife were the tw^o female atten- 
dants to the Divine Mother, lie would 
often get liimsclf dressed like a woman by 
the Holy Mother, and filled witli divine fer- 
vour attend to the Mother with the chamara 
for a long time. 

One should not think that Sri Rama- 
krishna ever superimposed his own ideas on 
his wife who did not know how to protest. It 
was contrary to Sri Ramakrishna’s very 
nature to impose any of his ideas on any 
one. In fact like a heroic husband, true 
to Dliarma, he ackowledged the right of Sri 
Saradamani to draw him by the path of 
samsara by reason of lawful marriage. 
But it was to the eternal glory of Sri 
Saradamani, as the first disciple of Sri 
Rarnakrishna, that she had chosen the path 
of nivritti once for all. She said that she 
had not come to drag him down the path 
of samsara but to help him in his chosen 
path. 
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This was how the last problem of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s visM-vls Saraclamani’s life 
was solved. New vistas now opened up. 
There was no obstacle now in the way of 
realizing the Divine Mother in the wife and 
the God-head in the husband. The 
consummation came about in tlie Sodashi 
puja. This was a self-discovery and a 
discovery of each other. They realized each 
other as a seeming bifurcation of the Divine 
for the manifestation of Itself. 

But all these took place in the deeper 
stratum of their existence as it were. On the 
social i^lane ol their day to day life, Sri 
Ramakrishna took great care to see that 
she did not sufl'er from wordly inconve- 
niences or that no obstacle could stand in 
the path of lier spiritual advancement. 

Though ho himself was the greatest of the 
rcnounccrs, that tlie world ever .saw, he un- 
derstood that Saradamani as a woman might 
liavc fascination for ornaments and at his 
wish Hriday presented her witli some orna- 
ments which after a time she did not like to 
put on. In how many diverse ways 8ri Rama- 
krishna paid his precious attention to her, 
will be patent from her own words spoken 
at different stages of iicr life. 1 1 is behaviour 
with her used to bo invariably sweet. “ O, 
how wonderfully he used to behave with 
mo”, said Sri Saradamani. “ There was 
not even a single instance when he spoke 
in such a way as might wound my feelings. 

No, he did nob cause in me even as 

slight pain as the stroke a flower might 
have done. His was the concern for my 
welfare. He would say : ‘ One has to work. 
A woman should never sit idle ; idleness is 


the seed-bed of all wortldess and wicked 
thouglits. One day he brought mo some 
jutes and told me, “ M^co a sling out of 
these, I shall keep suspended on this sandesh 
and luchi for the children, (moaning his 

disciples).” I “An old woman used 

to come there; previously she was of 
questionable morals. Now she became old 
and clianted the name of Hari. As I wa! 
all alone and sho would come, I used to 
talk with her. One day Sri Ramakrislnia 
saw this and accosted me ^ Why docs that 
woman come here ? ’ * She now talks all 

good things about Hari. WJiat’s tlie luirm?’, 
I said. ‘ One docs not always luirbour 
previous attitudes all tlie life.’ ‘Fie! Fie ! 
What talk with a prostitute even though 
sho may chant, Rama ! Rama ! ’ Lcsb tliey 
should give mo evil counsel, lu? used 
to forbid me oven to exchange a single 
word with such ])cople. With so much 
of pains and care lie used to protect 
me ‘‘Lakshmi (a niece of Rri Rama- 

krishna) used to enact imitating the 
Kirlaniyasl before the Master with move- 
ments of her liaiids wliilc singing and 
dancing. Bub he told me (iu private) 
“ Tliat is her (Lakshmi's) attitude. But 
see that you do not discard your modesty 

imitating her “Sri Ramakrishna 

used to say : ‘ If you have to enquire of a 
lame man as to Ijow he became lame, you 
have to put it like tliis : Iiow, pray, could 
the log of yours become lame ^./‘Tlio 
Master was such a great rciiouncor, yet he 
had great concern fur mo. One day ho asked 
mo ‘How mucli money do you require 
for your pocket expenses T ‘Five or six 


t One has only to see what was the thought bthind tliis siiuplo act. Lirstly, iiis concern for 
the spiritual w^elfaro of iSri Saradamani; Secondly, concern for tho pliysjctd nccossity, \vhich was 
the prerequisite for the spiiitual endeavours of his disciples, 

\f The professional singers of liirtanas. 
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rupees I said. “ How many chapatis do 
you take at night?*, he then asked. I felt 
very much shy — how could T say this ! 
But ho was asking again and again and so 
I liad to tell.** “ My husband was a naked 
Sanyasin.**, she would say in supreme joy. 

There were such numerous instances 
through which Saradamani felt the won- 
derful love of her husband, w h i c h 
moulded her destiny in a way that with 
the passing away of the Master in the 
full glory of God on earth, she found herself 
in a position which sliould have been 
strangling for any one who was otlier than 
Sakti Herself. Not even for a split 
second in her fairly long life Saradamani 
ever had any occasion to feel that in the 
setting of tlie great life of her husband her 
place was insignificant. Contrariwise she 
knew she was tlie indispensible element of 
her husband’s life as her Imsband was in her 
life. They were the fulfilment of each otlier. 

How much Sri liamakrishna depended 
on Sri Saradamani is evident from her 
following words : “ Ramlal was appointed 
tlie (permanent) priest at the Kali temple 
After becoming the priest he thought,* 
< What more do I care, now I am the priest 
of the Motlicr Kali!’ He would not take 
any more care of the Master, who would 
be lying here and there in the sway of 
ecstasies. The prasadam which used to 
bo sent for him from the Kali temple 
would get dried. Thus the Master began 
to suffer inconveniences regarding food 
etc.* 

“ Then he sent repeated intimations ask. 
ing me to go to Dakshineswar. Whenever 
he could catch anyone coming that side, 
he would send me a word along with him. 
Lakshmi Pan of Kamai oukur brought me 
the message: ‘I am in difficulties here. 
After becoming the priest at the Kali temple 


Ramlal has joined in the group of the 
priests. He does not take any care of me. 
You must come, by whatever conveyance 
available, however may be the expense.* 
Receiving all such intimations from the 
Master ultimately, I went. ’* 

As the husband, Sri Ramakrishna proved 
himself to be the sahadharmi to his wife in 
the truest sense of the word, 

AS The Guru 

The sadhana period of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life culminated with the perfomance of the 
Sodashi Puja. The rest - twelve years of 
his life were spent in constant divine 
communion on the one hand, and ceaseless 
spiritual ministrations on the other. As, 
during these twelve years, except for short 
intervals, Sri Saradamani was his constant 
companion, she had many occasions to 
observe Sri Ramakrishna’s unique w^ays 
of imparting spirituality, the illumina- 
ting accounts of which lie strewn in her 
various reminiscent talks. To collect 
them together is to find an exquisite 
picture of Sri’ Ramakrishna as the Guru. 

TJie Master had no other concern but 
God”, She said. “When I asked him 
what I was to do with the conch-bangles 
and the sari with which ho had worshipped 
mo during the Sodashi Puja, he advised me 
after a thought, ‘ You can give those things 
to your mother, who has given birth to you 
(my mother was alive at that time), but 
mind you, do not give her those things with 
the idea that she was a human being but 
give with the faith that She was the Jaga- 
damba (the mother of the universe) Herself.* 
I did so. Such was the way of his 
teaching ** 

“ The Master used to speak on spiritual 
matters alone and on nothing else. He 
used to tell me, ' You have seen thiii human 
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body — now it is, now it is not ; and then 
there is so much misery in the world. Why 
rlien assume this body again? To assume 
the body is to suffer. ’ 

‘‘In this Kali yuga one can realize God 
if one is firm in truth The Master used 
to say, ‘ Ho who holds firmly to truth, 
is just lying on the lap of (^^od. The 
Master was once suffering from illness at 
Dakshincswar. It was my practise to 
condense the milk by long boiling before 
I served him that as his diet. If it was 
one measure, I used to say it was half a 
measure, thus always quoting less than 
what it was. One day when J was found 
out, the Master told me in amazement, ‘ I 
wonder why you should do like this. You 
must hold fast to truth*. 

‘‘He could not even touch money in the 
least. If ho did touch, his hands would get 
twisted. Ho used to say, * This world is 
verily unreal. O Ramlal, if I knew tliat 
the world was real, I should have left your 
Kamarpukur cemented with gold. I know 
all else is trash, God alone is real... “There 
was some trouble regarding his salary. He 
was paid less than what was due. When I 
requested him to have a talk with the 
khaianchi (cashier) ho replied, * Fie ! Fio ! 
To meddle with accounts! ’... Renunciation 
alone was his wealth. Ah! I remember, 
one day, ho went to tlie Nahabat for some 
spices. I gave a little of spices in his liand 
and a little more I gave in a packet of paper 
and said, ‘ Please take this with you.* He 
was to return from the Nahabat to his 
room. But what happened was that he 
went straight southward to the bund over 
the river, at the foot of the southern concert 
room. He could not find his way. He had 
lost all consciousness. * Mother shall I get 
drowned!, Mother shall I get drowned!’, 
he exclaimed, I was alarmed — the Ganga 

± 


was then in spate. Hriday picked him up 
just when he was about to fall in the Ganga. 
Why, do you think, ho went southw^ard ? 
Because I had given a few grains of spices 
in his hand, he could not find his way. 
A holy man has not to save. His was the 
very absolute renunciation.** 

Thus Sri Ramakrishna often taught in- 
voluntarily, not even knowing that ho 
w^as playing the roll of the Gmru. He 
became the Truth itself and the radiance 
that beamed from him interpenetrated the 
surroundings and brought about a secret 
transmutation in all who were near him. If 
lie had taught liumility it is by becoming a 
blade of grass. He detested being called 
the Guru or the like ; this dislike was not 
the outcome of a process of intellectualising. 
It was elemental with him. But yet this 
difficult roll of the Guru ho played with a.s 
much naturalness, case and unconsciousness 
as ho did in the work of breathing. Ho 
did not bring any demeanour of a teacher 
with him. He w^as content to sing and 
dance and talk about his beloved, his only 
concern, God, the effect of this being that 
no body in the history of the w^orld brought 
the tidings of Reality to humanity in a 
more effective way, all without knowing 
that he had done so. 

Sri SaradaiUvani says that she never saw 
the Master without joy. Wherever ho 
went, he used to be the centre of a veritable 
fare of anamla. This strange tiller of the 
soil of tlie humanity while fertilising the 
bleak ground with the manure of ananda 
sowed the seeds of truth in the abundance 
of God, out of which waves of rich 
harvests arc but natural expectations. Sri 
Saradamani transmits a gilmjiso of tliat 
joy* Ah ! what sylvan days were those at 
Dakshineswar. It was a veritable fare of 
ananda. Streams of people would come 
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and go through night and day and talks on 
God went on endlessly. There was no end to 
dancing, singing, kirtan and samadhi. I 
used to stand looking at him through the 
apertures in the bamboo fence hour after 
hour and would salute him with folded 
hands.’’ Though Sri Saradamani’s room 
was just a few yards from the Master’s 
there would be months when she won’t find a 
moment for a personal interview. This 
man with ‘ no work ’, as we understand it, 
in the three worlds used to be so busy with 
men, women and children, whom by the 
power of his love he attracted to him, just 
to take away from them the thousand 
miseries they suffered from and in the 
process fill them unknowingly with that 
joy and intelligence of which he was the 
embodiment. 

A considerable portion of the brunt of 
of the special care which Sri Ramakrishna 
used to take for those who were to become 
his intimate disciples, Nri 8aradamani 
herself had to bear. Slie had to cook 
tliff’erent sorts of dishes at different odd 
hours of the day or night, at the bidding of 
the Master, to suit the var^dng tempera- 
ments of tJie disciples. They who came to 
the Master to practise spiritual disciplines 
tinder his direct guidance, would very often 
pass their nights at the temple garden, 
and Sri Ramakrishna had to look after 
procuring them adequate and proper food 
and other incidental necessaries. Ho had 
to think a lot and suffer more to make his 
disciples’ ways of coming to liim smooth 
and unobstructed. How much of insults he 
suffered to reach those who yearned for 
God ! At times his life itself was attempted. 
But it never occured to liim that ho was 
doing something extraoi unary. He simply 
could not help but ruslung through all 
dangers to a place whei’e he knew there 


was a single heart-beat for God. What all 
things he had to do ! One day while listen- 
ing to the reading of the Oospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna^ the Holy Mother commented, 
“As is mentioned here, * As the yam so the 
sprout’, exactly like this he used to talk 
with Rakhal’s father so that he might 
please *his mind. Whenever Rakhal’s 
fatlier would come, he showed him round 
this and that, fed him sumptously and 
talked with him long hours. Do you know 
why ? His secret fear was lest Rakhal, the 
darling, should, be snatched away from 
him. 

One has just to pause and think — what 
impelled liim to live such a strenuous life 
even after attaining all what millions had 
aspired after through legion of centuries. 
It was the agony of the accumulated wealth, 
a wealth which increases in the process 
of giving away. It was the urge to hand 
down to the last bit the wealth which he 
had earned for the good of the world. 
And for that he had to fashion worthy 
recepients, out of whatever material was 
available to him, which in itself came to be 
his post-realisation sadhana, a sadhana of 
seeking and moulding seekers after God, 
indeed a unique phenomenon, so rare in 
the spiritual history of the world. This 
was Sri Ramakrishna as the Guru. 

Sometimes it so happened that many 
nights Sri Saradaraanji would have to sit 
long hours at night waiting for the Master 
with his food. The Master used to go to 
Calcutta either on invitation to some 
religious gathering or of his own accord to 
see some of the young devotees w'ho loved 
to think of Godibut did not dare or could 
not manage to come to him because of the 
fear of their parents. Many a day, when 
everybody had slept, he returned to the 
temple garden late at night and with much 
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difficulty and a lavish . use of lovely words 
to the gate keeper procured an entrance. 

With what great alertness he used to 
keep watch over the spiritual aspirants is 
patent in the following incidents which 
the Holy Mother narrates: “Once I had 
given Baburam a little sugarcandy-water 
for drinking. He was then suffering from 
stomach trouble. The Master had seen it. 
One day he asked me, ‘What did you give 
Baburam to take?’ ‘ Sugarcandy water’, I 
replied. On hearing this ho said, ‘They 
will have to become Sadhus. Why are you 
making them imbibe these bad habits?’ 
One can see here the penetration of his 
eyes — liow far he used to see and in what 
way he saw, 

“ Baburam used to tell, his mother,” the 
Holy Mother narrates, “How much at 
best you do love me I How tremendously 
the Master loves us; you simply do not know 
how to love like that.’ His mother would 
reply, ‘ What do you mean my child ? I am 
your Mother and I do not know how to 
love ?” That is the secret of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s success as a teacher. 

But on his part this loving was no less 
than a slow crucifixion. The Holy Mother 
said, “He suffered from illness because he 
had taken others’ sins on his own body. 
He said, ^ Girish had accumulated so much 
of sin. But he will not be able to suffer 
miseries,’ It^ was within his power to die 
at will. He could have given up his body 
in samadhi. He said, ^ Could I only have 
achieved tying them (meaning his intimate 
disciples, who were to form the Rama- 
krishna Order afterwards) together in one 
Unity ! ” Uptil now one used to address 
the other, ‘ How are you Naren Babu ?’ 
‘Are you doing well Rakhal Babu?’, the 
other would reply. This was why he did 
not leave the body, notwithstanding all 


suffering.’ The Jagatgiiru that Sri Rama- 
krishna is, he luad to work for all the 
millions and for the millenniums to come 
and so the necessity for establishing a 
brotherhood based on unity of souls. 

Being importuned by a devotee for 
spiritual instructions Holy Mother once 
told, “ My child what more precepts should 
I have to give? The precepts of the 
Master have already been published in the 
book form. If you can comprehend and 
assimilate any single saying of his, then, 
I tell you, every-thing will have been 
achieved.” 

AS GOD DTEBNAL AND ABSOLUTE 

It was the i^rudite sannyasin Bhairavi 
Brahmani who in an assembly of renowiieil 
scholars of the day gathered from the 
various parts of the country first declared 
on the testimony and the authority of tJio 
Sastras, and the proofs positive manifested 
in his life, that Sri Ramakrishna was God 
Incarnate on earth. In the face of facts 
her decisions were accei)ted by the scholars, 
and there was no one who came to accept the 
open challange which t)ie Brahmani gave 
on the point. Though generally speaking 
Sri Ramakrishna passed in the world as the 
child or the devotee of the Divine Mother, 
in some rare occasions ho himself revealed 
his divinity to some of his most intimate 
disciples. Redoubtable Narendranath was 
one who fought with this revelation almost 
up to the last moment of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life. But before his passing away Naren- 
dranath was convinced that, ‘He who 
appeared as Rama, He who appeared as 
Krishna, was now Ramakrishna in this 
body. In the hymn which Swami Viveka- 
nanda composed to Sri Ramakrishna, he 
addressed Him as, It will be 

illuminating and interesting to know how 
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the Holy Mother used to look upon the 
Master in this respect. We quote the 
report of a conversation to the point 
between the Holy Mother and a disciple 
below : 

“Disciple; Mother, people say that the 
Master is (lod Eternal and Absolute. What 
do you say ? 

Mother; Yes, Ho is God Eternal and 
Absolute to me. 

As she said ‘ to me^ I went on, ‘ It is true 
that to every woman her husband is God 
Eternal and Absolute. I am not asking 
the question in that sense.* 

Mother: Yes, ho is God Eternal and 
Absolute to me as my husband and in a 
general way as well” 

A devotee (Suren Babu] once asked the 
Holy Mother; ‘‘Mother, when I perform 
the worsliip of the Master, I find a doubt 
within me. Say, for instance, I may have 
the general idea that my Ishtadevi and the 
Master are the same entity. But aftcT 
performing the puja of my Ishtadevi in the 
image of the Master when I have to do 
the visar^anam^ (dedication) of the japam 
with the words, ’ I find a 

sort of doubt in me. The Holy Mother 
replied, smiling, “My child, He is Mahes- 
wara, Ho is Maheswari too. Ho is verily 
Sarvadevamaya^ He is again Sarvapvamaya. 
In Him the worship of all the Devas and the 
Devis can be performed. It will do to ad- 
dress Him as Maheswara, it will also do to 
address him as Maheswari.’* 

Tlie Holy Mother mentions in her 
reminiscences intances when the Master 
himself told her that in future he will be 
worshipped from house to house. “ Once 
when Sri Ramakrishna was lying ill at 
Cossipore, a few devotees brought some 
offering for the Mother Kali at Dakshi- 
neswar temple. On hearing that the Master 


was at Cossipore they offered all the things | 
before the picture of the Master and then 
partook of the prasada. On hearing about 
this Sri Ramakrishna remarked, “ All these 
things were brought for the Divine Mother 
and they have offered them all hero 
(meaning himself)!’ I was very much 
frightened and thought, ‘ Ho is sulferinf' 
from this dangerous disease. Who knows 
what might happen. What a calamity! 
Why did they do like this ? * The Master 
too was referring to this incident again 
and again. Afterwards at a late hour in 
the night he said to mo, “ You will see how 
in course of time I will be worshipped in 
every house. You will see everyone 
accepting this (meaning himself).” This 
was the only day I heard him using the 
first personal pronoun with reference to 
himself. Usually ho would speak of 
himself not as ‘I’, or ‘mo’, but as ‘case’ or 
as ‘ belonging to this’, pointing to his body.” 
The holy mother also mentions several 
instances of how the disciples of the Master 
found tangible proofs of the Master’s 
divinity in their moments of supreme 
resignation or extreme misery. Resur- 
rection, literally understood, was almost a 
daily affair with Sri Ramakrishna as far 
as Sri Saradamani Devi was concerned. 

When people of all sorts would come 
and torment her for the vision of the 
Master, she would say: “‘Show me the 
Father, Show me the Father they come 
and importune me. He is not so much 
any one’s father. He used to feel thorn 
pricks if anyone addressed him as, ‘ Guru, 
Lord or Father”. How many ascetics 
and saints could not attain him through 
austerities of ages and now people 
without any sadhana or penance appear 
here to see him just now 1 I cannot do 
all so much. ” 
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Commenting upon the cleverness of the 
people of the modern age the Holy Mother 
once said: ‘‘You see people are very 
clever now-a-days. They have even taken 
up his photo. This Master -Mahashay a 
(popularly known as ‘*M.’, the chronicler 
of The Gospel oj Sri Ramakrishna ) — do you 
think iie is an ordinary man? He has 
taken down all his words. Show me another 
Avatara whose photograph is there and 
whose conversations liavo been taken down 

in such a meticulous way His word 

are the Vedavakijas. ” 

The Holy Mother’s convictions about 
the special message of the Ramakrishna- 
incarnation are revealed in the following 
conversation. “ Keder Maharaj asked : 
‘ Mother, did the Master come this time to 
give a new thing and was it because of this 
that he proi^ounded the harmony of 
religions?’ ‘But you see, my child,’ the 
Mother replied, ‘ it never occured to mo 
that tlie Master practised the different 
modes of sadhana with any (prc-conceived) 
j)lan t.) propagate the idea of tlie harmony 
of religions. He used to remain ever 
absorbed in God-intoxication. Ho used to 
relish the different helas by worshipping 
Him in different ways — the different modes 
of sadhana through which the Christians, 
the Musalmans, the Vaishnavas and others 


worship Him and achieve the Object. He 
would be hardly in the least awareness 
as to liow days went and nights passed by* 
One thing, my child, you must know, in 
this incarnation renuncAation is his 
speciality. Has ai\y one ever seen such 
S 2 )ontaneous renunciation ? Tlie harmony 
of religion, what you are speaking of, is 
also a point. On otlicr occasions, bccauso 
the stresses used to be laid on one idea, the 
other ideas fell suppressed.” 

Sri Saradamani realised the divinity 
of her Imsband by intuition, and not by 
rationalisation or scientific analysis. She 
knew^ that the fragrance of the rose was as 
much a fact as the fire in the flint. 

Strange though it may seem to un- 
prepared minds, when Sri Ramakrishna 
breathed his last, the Holy Mother was 
heard sobbing the words : “ 0 Mother Kali, 
where have you gone leaving me!”. 

During the thirty-four years she lived 
after the Master’s passing away, the Holy 
Mother constantly gave the impression tliat 
by virtue of his physical disappearance 
Sri Ramakrishna had only become with 
her, an object subjectified, a communion, 
inseparable, consummated, nay incommu- 
nicable. 

When the Reality asserts itself, can phan- 
toms stand in the way ? 


''That metar which has been obtained by churning the infinite ocean 
of the Vedas, into which Brahma, Vishnu^ Shiva and the other gods 
have poured their Strength, which is charged with the life-essence of 
the Avataras—Gods {Incarnate on earth)— Sri Ramakrishna holds 
that nectar in his person, in its fullest measure,'' 

— SWAMI ViVBKANANDA. 



In the shine of vivekananda 

By De. K. C. Vaeadachaei 


Swami Vivekananda’s life work has been 
before us for more than half a century and 
who indeed is there who has not been 
touched by his message, inHucnced liowcver 
subconsciously by his personality, who is 
there indeed who has not been made 
conscious of the spiritual ? When he swept 
like a tornado over the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago and America and 
Europe who was left unstimulated or 
indifferent ? We know that lay men and 
women, religious men and savants alike were 
moved towards some subterranean sym- 
pathy with him and his message and they 
behold in him the bringer of the New tidings. 

To some he appeared as a great Patriot, 
a lover of India and Hinduism, a great 
bhakta and a groat yogi and jnani. His 
intellect was niassiv^o but it was not 
certainly by Ids intellect alone that he was 
measured. It was the fundainontal pattern 
of Ins personality that had some deep 
foundation in spirit that was pouring itself 
out of him that iuipresscMl all and gave 
his utterances elemental character and 
authentic iiotcj that compelhd attention, 
subdued the contrary emotions and com- 
manded obcdieuco and received overflowing 
measure of admiration and awe and willing 
surrender. 

Though brought up in the atmosphere of 
rationalism tlic impact of the sensitive 
mind of Vivekananda with Sri Rama- 
krishna made him an instrument of the 
spiritual. It is one of those events in the 
lives of seers and saints that conversion 
happens suddenly; it i compared to the 
Jighfcning-stroke that upturns one’s whole 
make-up and sets the seal of a new 


direction on the individual: Vidyuto Vyadyu- 
tada itinnamimishada — says the Upani- 
shad — having beheld this supreme spiritual 
which is like lightning-flash one’s whole 
vision becomes in-turned, deep-seeing and 
thus it happened to Vivekananda and in 
turn it had happened to all those who had 
even by veriest chance come across 
him — through personal contact, through his 
inspired writings or even through a reading 
of the story of his life. 

He was a volcanic personality. There 
was a vein of romanticism which burst forth 
with such energy on the rationalism of his 
predecessors in Bengal like the founders of 
the Brahmo Samaj that they could not cope 
with his genius for conversion. His at- 
tractiveness was superb. It is said in tho 
l^panisliad that those who love tho Divine as 
tho garden of perfections become supremel}^ 
attractive to all creatures. This may 
bo staled of Swami Vivekananda. The 
authentic perfume of the eternal (an only 
spread from one who had attained the 
divine and the eternal. It is not to the 
intellect that the Swami appealed nor 
to the emotion — though in both those 
directions there was exuberance in him — 
but to the deep core of spiritual unity — 
the underlying universal consciousness — the 
Brahman. Intuition he had in immense 
measure but he even went deeper to inspire 
men. It is this power of the superconscious 
and the universal that was- capable of 
holding captive and converting the diverse 
types of men he came across. True edu- 
cation is of the depths — it is tho capacity 
to call out or draw out the immense 
potentialities of the Sachchidananda from 
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the depths of individual being. In this he 
was a superb master, knowingly or un- 
knowingly. This was his method — so has 
it been the method of the masters of 
spiritual Wisdom, the Teachers who knew 
that behind every individual covered over 
with several la5'^ers of pliysieal, vital, and 
mental tiiere remains tlie ocean of universal 
consciousness — the substratum of Universal 
Consciousness — and uncovered it by means 
of their own released and uncovered and 
welling-up universal consciousness. 

Thus we know that Swami Vivekananda 
captivated every one and know that one 
is loved not indeed for his attainments as 
an individual but for the Divine in him, 
incarnate in him as Master. Thus his love 
for the Master Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
was most enduring and we can say that 
even like Plato who never spoke out 
anything except in the name of his Master 
Socrates, whom he regarded as his own 
inner self and soul, Swami Vivekananda 
never for a moment lived apart from the 
consciousness of his Master and indeed did 
as that Master within, directed him in 
his work. 

Having found the seat of his power and 
personality to lie in this universal Self or 
Brahman there was no wonder lie splendidly 
counselled all to be bold and to act. “Be 
bold I say to the West ; Bo bolder I say to 
the East It is the failure to be bold and 
to act that results in stagnation and 
portends failure. Even if materialistic, if 
the pursuit to knowledge is sustained, there 
can be gain. Indeed the western pursuit of 
material knowledge and understanding has 
resulted in the churning of poison out of 
matter. But that is necessary knowledge. 
It has entailed a deeper understanding of 
the forces of nature and now it is necessary 
to yoke it to the purposes of spiritual 


being. To India he addresced the words 
‘be bolder*, for it is not more of spirituality 
and religion that had led to her degradation 
and slavery but less of it. The richness of 
spirituality did not penetrate the deep 
universal core of personal being. Advaita 
consciousness was necesBar3^ Renunciation 
of all else was imperative. (Jreat would 
indeed be the gain to India and the West 
and the world as a whole if India and West 
turned inward to the universal core of 
Being, 

This clarion call uttered from the 
eminence of spiritual realisation of oneness 
of the Divine in all roused the energies. 
Some roused themselves from their slumber. 
Some were awakened to the sense of the 
spiritual imperative and moved towards the 
light. Vivekananda represented to them 
the star of hope and focus of spiritual well- 
being. Other men who came after him 
looked upon him as a god on earth. Ruoli 
deep universality and compassion combined 
in him. 

Above all he was a man of Beauty in 
action, for that action flowed out of his 
realisation of oneness wdth the Divine and 
All, the Absolute. It is only when action flow s 
out of that source wdtliin, that it bears the 
stamp of true art. Yoga is skill in action ; 
yogah karmasu kausalam, said the Lord. The 
efficiency in reaching the end is not at all 
what is meant, but the gracefulness and 
beauty of execution. Swami Vivekananda 
was a beautiful soul and every thing that 
he did was of the nature of beauty. 

Renunciation is power itself. This 
mantra did he chant and men like Gandhiji 
knew that this mantra was true. Swami 
Vivekananda pleaded for kshatra-virya and 
brahma 4 eja$ but essentially he was conscious 
of what Visvamitra knew to be the truth — 
brahmatejas is immeasurably greater 
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than and included kshatra-virya and that 
it implied tlie sixfold sovereignty of self. 
Ksatra-virya must be renounced before 
bralima-tejas could begin to act. This is 
the poise of the infinite consciousness of 
Vasishta. 

Thus in a world that was steering to- 
wards disaster and soullcssncss lie w as born 
to show most superbly the path of the 
transcendent. He w'as in a sense a * trans- 
valuer of values ’ even like Nietzsche. He 
had contempt for inaction and ignorance 
and he could not stand misery and squalor 
and pettiness. His artistic consciousness 
revolted against these, fie loved the w^est 
for its artistic nature and admired its 
ways. But he also knew that all these 
could becoriie soulless — bereft of the cons- 
ciousness of the expression of the Absolute 
in every thing howbeit small. 

As Dr. Cousins said many years ago, 
every great revelations demands a philoso- 
phical standpoint or statement and neces- 
sarily this entails the expression of that 
philosophy in act or ritual. Sri Rama- 
krishna gave the authentic teaching, Swami 
Vivekananda Ids most eminent disciple 
(with whom and to whom Sri Ramakrishna 
gave the advaita teaching) gave it both a 
philosophy—a universal philosophy that 
admitted all religions and philosophies as 


true versions of the Absolute — and an 
institution — the Ramakrishna Mission and 
Math. It is to be the expression of the 
Absolute consciousness that had accepted 
to express itself in and through each indi- 
vidual member of the Mission and Math. 
But it was not merely a mission of mercy 
to the poor and an instrument towards 
knowledge for the ignorant. It was to 
liquidate the unbeautiful. The aesthetic, 
moral and religious consciense of India had 
to be roused, in fact in many cases to bo 
created for creating a beautiful India, a 
beautiful world. 

Swami Vivekananda w^as in more senses 
than one the maker of our Modern India 
and the giver of the mantra of One World. 
Not by any other has humanity been 
stirred so deeply. It was with this ‘ open * 
religion of spirit that Gandhiji was able to 
gather strength. He showed the w^ay to the 
occult ground of all being-tlie secret strength 
of the spiritual over tlic minds of all men. 

Rarely indeed have such men incarnated 
on earth ; rarely have they succeeded so 
much as Vivekananda. The spiritual force 
of unity w^as released from the depths of 
being and is now moving forward towards 
the realisation of a Universal Religion 
based on catholicity and spiritual anubhava 
and faith in the Divine in man. 


“ Whether a Vedantist goes by the one way or the other, anyway he will 
no longer book upon the world from any selfish motive whatsoever. He 
rises above all envy, oversion, jealousy and the like. He can then do 
good to the world from the very real sense of duty. He can then really 
sacrifice his earthly and mortal life even for an earthworm. Because he 
has realized that the very Self that is within him is immortal and present 
everywhere. He is no longer a body, nor senses^ nor the mind and 
so forth, nor f.ir combination. He and the Self — One. He and the 
world— One,"' 


—Swami Tbigunatitananda. 



THE MESSAGE OF 
THE GITA TO THE COMMON MAN 

By SwAMi Pavitrananda 


The Gita is one of the most popular 
religious books of the world. Perhaps 
the Bible is the most widely circulated 
scripture in the world. But, then, the 
English language is spoken by the largest 
number of people in the world, and there 
is much propaganda and organised^attempt 
to popularise the Bible all over the globe. 
There has been no such effort in the 
case of the Gita. The Gita stands on 
its own merit, and it spreads simply by 
virtue of its utility. 

The Gita embodies the essence of 
Hinduism. The Upanishads are the cream 
of the Vedas, and the Gita contains the 
gist of tlie Upanishads. It is said that 
if one can master the Teachings of the 
Gita, one does not need read any other 
scripture. So it is that many Hindus, 
all over. India, make it a point to read 
some portion of the Gita as a daily 
religious observance. Innumerable are the 
lives which have been transformed by 
the Teachings of the Gita. From times 
immemorial the Gita has been looked upon 
as the gift of God to the afflicted humanity. 
Many have taken the fullest advantage 
of this gift and have found a solution of 
the mystery of life and death, which is the 
most baffling problem to humanity. 

The Gita has a universal appeal. 
Though it is a Hindu Scripture, people 
belonging to any religion in any part of 
the world will find help and inspiration, 
guidance and strength from it. The Gita 
was taught by Sri Krishna, who ^ is be- 
lieved by generality of the Hindus to be 


an Incarnation of the Divinity on earth. 
Substitute the word ‘ God * in place of 
the word ‘ Sri .Krishna ’ in the book, and 
the Oita will completely cease to bo the 
scripture of any particular religion and 
it will become the religious book of the 
entire humanity. It is in this respect that 
many non-Hindus are enamoured of this 
book. It has been translated into many 
languages — Indian and European. Lord 
Warren Hastings, the first English 
Governer-Gcneral of India, wrote in his 
introduction to the first English translation 
of the Gita, that long after the British 
rule had ceased to exist in India, the 
English people would feel proud that the 
immortal scripture of India was translated 
into English language. 

The reason why the Gita is so popular 
is that it is intensely a human document. 
It does not deal so much with high 
metaphysics — though that also it does 
sufficiently — as with the daily and immedi- 
ate problems of one’s spiritual life. As a 
matter of fact, even wliile dealing with 
high philosophy, the Gita has always an 
eye to the actual struggles and sufferings 
of a man’s life, and gives a practical 
solution to them. The Gita does not 
talk of airy metaphysics from a high 
pedestal without any feeling of sympathy 
for human weakness and affliction, 
but it takes man where he is and gives him 
a lift till he feels himself safe and secure in 
the guidance of God. 

To view from this point, it is not surpri- 
sing that the scene of the Gita is laid on the 
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great battle-field of KuTuksfietra — the arena 
of the biggest battle that was fought in 
ancient India, wiping out the entire army 
on both sides except seven survivors. The 
battle was between the two rival dynasties 
of India — between the hundred brotliers of 
the Kaurava race, of whom Duryodhana 
was the oldest, on the one side, and the five 
Pandava brotliers — Yudhisthira, Bhima, 
Arjuna and two others on the other side. 
Duryodhana was wily, crafty, greedy and 
ambitious, wishing to be the supreme lord 
of the land and ready to wipe out anybody 
that stood in his way. Yudhisthira was 
the eldest of the Pandava brothers. He 
represented meekness, humility, and was, 
in fact, the embodiment of the highest 
virtue. The very virtuousness of the Pan- 
dava brothers was the cause of great heart- 
burning to Duryodhana who represented 
abject villainy on earth. 

He wanted to crush them completely and 
liis acts of oppression and wickedness 
reached the last limit when even Yudhis- 
thira, so well known for his meekness, was 
obliged to stand in battle array against 
Duryodhana. Arjuna, the second brother 
of Yudliisthira was a brilliant warrior 
almost more than a match for anybody 
that stood in that battlefield on either side. 
And ho was fortunate in having Sri Krishna, 
wlio happened to be a great friend of his, 
as his Charioteer. Naturally, Arjuna came 
to tlie field with great enthusiasm and con- 
fident of success. Trumpets sounded, 
conches blew’ from both sides, signifying the 
coining events. Just before it was time to 
strike, Arjuna drove his chariot to the. 
middle of the arena, in order to have a 
glimpse of the arrayed armies on both sides. 
As he cast his glance over { *iat sea of human 
heads, and found amongst them his friends, 
relations and kinsmen, his heart at once 


sank at the thought of what would be their 
fate in the immediate future. His nerves 
failed, his mighty bow Gandiva fell from 
his hands, his tongue became parched, his 
head began to reel and he began to quake 
in fear. He began to think what was the 
use of a battle in which he was going to* lose 
so many of his dear relations. As it hap- 
pens always with man, when he fails in a 
critical moment, he tries to cover up his 
weakness with high-sounding philosophy. 
Arjuna also declared that it would bo sheer 
madness^ and extremely sinful to fight the 
battle which awaited them,; rather than 
winning such a battle and getting posses^n 
of the whole world it was better to live on 
alms like an ascetic or a recluse. A long 
train of such thoughts flashed into his mind 
and he decided not to fight. But his 
charioteer, Sri Krishna, was shrewd enough 
to probe through the high philosophical 
words of Arjuna and began to ridicule him 
at his cowardice at the most critical 
juncture. Sri Krishna said, ‘‘ It is scandalous 
that you should be seized with fear at this 
trying moment. By such attitude you will 
stand condemned before the whole world. 
People will only laugh at you for your 
cowardice. Do not yield to unmanliness. 
It does not befit thee, who has got the far- 
famed reputation of being a mighty warrior. 
Just shake off this feeling of timidity and 
stand erect ready to fight”. As it happens 
often in life, when a friend comes to console 
and sympathise with us in our moments of 
distress, our feelings well forth and we 
become all the more conscious of our pitiful 
condition, Arjuna’s case was exactly the 
same. The more Sri Krishna began to 
console and encourage him, the more Arjund; 
began to dilate upon the opposite views. 
And tlie conversation that followed between 
them is the Gita we have got — the divine 
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necfcar and a great healing-balm to the 
afflicted humanity for all time. 

There has been much controversy as to 
whether the Gita advocates militarism, 
and being the word of God how could it 
support bloodshed and inhuman cruelties 
that "are the concomitant effects of a war? 
Some even try to explain away the hard 
fact of the battle of Kurukshetra by saying 
that it is only an allegory — it is not a fight 
between the Kaurava and the Pandava 
armies, but a conflict between the evil and 
good forces of the world, and which are 
a^lso existent in every human heart. Those 
who find satisfaction by such explanation, 
let them have it by all means. But the 
message of this immortal book will be lost 
to the common man, if we wore to shroud 
the real background of the Gita in mysti« 
fying words. The Gita is all the more 
beautiful, nay it is all the more useful, 
because it encourages us to face facts, face 
life and to fight out the problems that are 
inevitable to our material existence in this 
earthly, sojourn of ours. Nevertheless, we 
caoinot say that the Gita supports' and 
encourages militarism and the fighting in- 
stinct in man. It does not talk of fight 
nor does it talk of non-fight. It only 
speaks in terms of one’s duty. Whatever 
be the station of one’s life, one must stick 
to one’s duty and discharge it honestly, 
firmly, and conscientiously, fearless of 
consequences. Being a Kshatriya, it was 
Arjuna’s duty to fight, and, circumstances 
placed him in the midst of an ensuing 
battle. Thus it did not befit Arjuna to say 
that he would not discharge his legitimate 
duties. That did not become any man 
with any grain of self-respect, far less 
Arjuna who was best amongst men. So 
Sri Krishna said, “ Yield not to unmanli- 
ness. That does not befit thee.” Swami 


Vivekananda, a great warrior in another 
field — the warrior-monk of India — used to 
say that in these words are contained the 
gist of the whole of the Gita. If you know 
it, and can master it, you have known the 
whole Gita. If you can practise it in life, if 
you can translate this message into action at 
every moment of your life — wherever and 
who ever you may be~>you get the blessings 
of the Gita. Religion is not (iowardice, 
it is not a compromise with one’s weakness, 
it is not faint-heartedness, but it is manliness, 
it is strength, it is the courage to face life, 
it is the determination to discharge one’s 
duty God has placed before one. Had 
India practised this massage of the Gita, 
the face of the country would have been 
entirely different. Unfortunately people 
talk of the Gita, they spend their time 
in endless discussion over the philosophical 
implications of the Gita, but don’t put its 
teaching into action, and the whole of the 
country is steeped in tamas, in inertia, in 
inaction or wrong action. 

In life, how often do we not find our- 
selves in the predicament with which 
Arjuna was faced ! We have often to choose 
between what is right and what is advan- 
tageous. The bolder amongst us will 
choose what is right irrespective of all 
material losses that are involved. But the 
wordly-wisQ will choose what gives him 
material advantages and try to intcllectua* 
Use away his moral weekness. How often 
does it not occur in life that if you have to 
speak out the truth — the truth and nothing 
• but the truth- -you risk your prestige, you 
risk a great financial loss which you can 
easily avoid, if you twist the truth only to 
a slight degree ! Which of tlie two will you 
choose ? The olioiso you make will indicate 
the strength of your moral fibre. Real 
strength means to take courage in both 
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hands, and, break life, if need be, to 
pieces* And he that loseth life shall find it, 
and he that findeth life shall lose it. Only 
he who can face death at any time will 
attain to immortality. 

And why is it that a man is found 
wanting, in the hours of trial ? It is 
because he thinks himself to be a material 
body — to be matter, and not the spirit or 
soul. Matter lives and dies, but soul is 
immortal, spirit never dies. You think 
yourself in terms of matter, as such you 
run after material things which are evanes- 
cent and wliich cannot give you any real or 
lasting peace. If you can realise that you 
are soul and not matter you can look the 
world in tJie face and you will have no 
reason to stoop down and compromise with 
truth. So Sri Krishna says to Arjuna, “Why 
do you grieve over the coming events? 
The soul never dies. When the body dies, 
the soul takes to another body. A “ Body’’ 
is bound to perish sooner or later. The 
soul had the infinite past, it will have the 
infinite future. Between the two, the soul 
was clothed in a material body, for which 
you are anxious. It is a thousand pity 
that for the sake of this perishable lx)dy, 
you are afraid to face truth, you are 
afraid to do what it is your duty to perform. 
If you die in the discharge of your duties, 
you will attain to Immortality ; if you 
succeed in the performance of your duties 
you will win victory in the War, In either 
case you are a gainer. So stand up, 
determined to do your duty 

But any work, done in any way, does, 
not bring in spiritual benefit. There is a 
method of doing the work, which is called 
“ YCX^A Yoga means union with God. 
Work that brings unioii with God is called 
Karma-Yoga. So one must work in such a 
way that the work may become Karma- 


Yoga. Otherwise, though everybody works 
in life, that work brings him only suffering 
and misery but no spiritual happiness. 
Work must be peformed in a spirit of 
dedication to God — without any hankering 
for the material gain, the doer being equal 
in success or failure. You do the work 
conscientiously, to the best of our abilty — 
and leave the result to God. That is 
Karma-Yoga. If you. have not spared 
yourself in the honest discharge of your 
duties, that is enough. The rest is in the 
hands of God. Such an attitude of life 
will give you constant and ever increasing 
courage and strength and will make you 
fearless. If you can develop this spirit, 
you will live like a free man. In life no 
man is free — inspite of the political and 
economic freedom he may enjoy. Every, 
body is a slave of circumstances. But if a 
man does not care for circumstances and 
the result of liis actions, if ho is alike in 
success or failure, circumstances cannot 
affect him. He is above them. That is 
real freedom or MUKTI. Real freedom 
means that one has no material desire. 
Happiness and misery of the world cannot 
touch him, for he has risen above the two. 
He has found joy in the contemplation of 
Self, which is ever blissful. 

Not only the performance of formal 
duties, but every action should be dedicated 
to God, so that one may live constantly in 
Him. The Lord says in the Gita, “ What- 
ever you do, whatever you eat, what- 
ever you offer in a sacrificial rite, 
whatever you give in charity, whatever 
spiritual excercises you practise, do them 
as an offering unto Me. It is only thus 
that you will be free from the bondage of 
action, bearing good and evil results, and 
having steadfast devotion to me, you will 
attain me 
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But you cannot dedicate your actions 
to God, unless there Is deliberate and con- 
scious thought about it. So the Lord says 
to Arjuna, “ Fight and constantly do thou 
remember Me. With mind and thought 
thus absorbed in Me, you will doubtless 
come to Me.’* 

But, tften, there is one great difficulty 
about one’s actions and duties. How to 
find out what is right and what is wrong ? 
There come occasions in the life of every 
man when he finds it difficult to take 
decisions, to understnnd what is the right 
course. Arguments balance on either way, 
and the man is in a fix. The advice of the 

Gita with regard to such situtation is, ‘‘ 

Every action has two aspects — good and 
bad, just as fire is inseparable from smoke. 
But if the action is done conscientiously in 
a spirit of dedication, no evil attaches 
to the doer.” That is the secret. And a 
man, if he does his duty honestly as an 
offering to God, cannot go wrong. God 
himself will guide him from taking a false 
step. 

When a man dovelopes a religious 
tendency, he usually considers that the 
ordinary duties of life are a source of 
trouble or bondage. He likes to give them 
up and devote all his time to the contempla- 
tion of God. This is better said than done. 
Very few are so spiritually attuned that 
they can remain for long without any kind 
of work. So Sri Krishna says to Arjuna, 
‘‘ If out of self-conceit and egotism you 
think you will not fight, your very nature 
will compel you to fight. Even for a 
moment one cannot remain without per- 
forming some action. All are made to 
act, helplessly indeed, by their tempera- 
ment.” So no chance of escape from work. 
If you want to escape from work, work 
will chase you. So it is better that a man 


should do the duties that circumstances 
place before him, and they should be done 
in a right spirit. It is not what we do, but* 
how we do it that counts in spiritual life. 
Even ordinary and trifling actions done 
in the name of God receive a spiritual 
significance, and the doer gets the same 
benefit as one does from formal prayers 
and meditations. In order to fill one’s 
waking moments with the thought of God, 
one should perform every action, in the 
name of God. 

Arjuna was the keenest of the Pandava 
brothers. A resilient mind like that of 
Arjuna could not be fully satisfied so easily. 
He was not yet convinced that fighting 
was the only course open to him for his 
spiritual welfare. Arjuna’s problem at 
the sight of the impending liorror was that 
if life meant such inhuman and terrible 
acts of destruction, it was better he 
did not face them. He wanted to have a 
lasting peace — he sought bliss that know 
no waning. In our oudinary life also 
the same thing happens. At the most 
critical moment, when we are face to 
face with death, when wo are about to 
have the last glimpse of this world, the 
deepest problem of life flashes before our 
mind. What is the goal of life ! How 
could life be made really fruitful ? And so 
on. Now it is admitted on all hands that 
the realisation of Truth or God is the only 
goal of man. This thought came to the 
mind of Arjuna also. Now, work or Karma- 
Yoga is not the only road to God. There 
are other methods also, namely, Jnana- 
Yoga, or the path of discrimination, the 
Bhakti-Yoga or the path of devotion and 
the Raja-Yoga, or the path of controlling 
the mind. If that be so, why should he 
pass through the horrible experience of a 
battle-field ? Could he not more reasonably 
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take to any other Yoga, which did 
not entail so much suffering? So Sri 
"Krishna tells Arjuna of the other Yoga and 
their relative merits. But the path of 
action is not only a Yoga by itself, it is 
also the foundation for all other Yogas. 
One must apply oneself to tlie normal 
duties of life before one can qualify oneself 
for Yogas. So there is no escape from 
action for a sincere and earnest soul. 
Without having undergone the experience 
of action one cannot attain to the state of 
‘‘Actionlessness To attain the state of 
controlling the mind, work is the stepping 
stone. One who has gained experience of 
performing the duties of life will find it 
easy to control one’s mind — this is the 
practical advice of Sri Krishna to Arjuna. 
While speaking of the path of devotion, 
the Lord gives a very realistic picture of 
tlie various stages of ordinary [persons. ITo 
says,” As long as one has got the body- 
consciousness one will find it difficult to 
worship tlio Impersonal or Formless God. 
For such a person the worship of the 
Personal God is the proper course. Those 
who find it difficult to practise this even, 
should bo intent on doing actions for the 
sake of (lod. One who finds himself unable 
to this also, should abandon the fruits of all 
his actions find take refuge in God 
Thus an ordinary man will have to begin 
his spiritual life with the performance of 
the normal duties of life. As a man 
progresses step by step in spiritual life, his 
outward activities will diminish by them- 
selves. It is said that when the fruit comes 
into being, the flower, of ^which the fruit 
is the natural outcome, falls off automati- 
cally. So there cannot be any forcing of 
actionlessnesB on oneself. This state will 
naturally come in the process of evolution 


as one grows in spiritual stature by the 
performance of one’s’ duties. 

But Philosophy is one thing, applying 
that to life is another thing. How often 
do we not find that our reason says one 
thing, but the actions we do, are quite the 
contrary. So however convincing were the 
arguments of Sri Krishna in favffur of the 
fight, Arjuna was still unable to stir himself 
to action. Then the Lord showed to Arjuna 
the future trend of events; how it wa$ 
already ordained that these warriors 
arrayed on both sides should meet with 
destruction. The images of these relations 
and kinsmen of Arjuna rushing into the jaws 
of Death came one by one before his mind’s 
eyes. As different streams and rivers flow 
towards the ocean, so were these heroes 
entering into the chasm of Destruction. As 
moths rush into a blazing fire only to perish, 
so were these creatures pushing into the 
mouth of the God of Death. “These are 
already slain ”, said Sri Krishna, “ be thou 
only an instrument in the hand of God for 
fulfilling His plan ”. In this vast universe 
everything moves in obedience to the plan 
of God. Man foolishly thinks that he is 
doing this or that. Nothing can a tiny 
human being do except it be the will of the 
Lord. One who knows and realises this, 
finds peace and bliss. But one who goes to 
action, impelled by egotism and self-will 
shatters himself to pieces and suffers. 

What is the indication whether one carries 
out the will of God or simply follows his 
own plan, works as an instrument for the 
fulfilment of the plan of God or feeds only 
his own vanity? Well, his character will 
indicate that. One who completely surren- 
ders oneself to the will of God is alike in 
pleasure and pain, in honour and dishonour, 
the same to friend and foe, loving and 
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compassionate towards all and does nothing 
for the sense -enjoyment. These will be the 
external signs that one is doing work not 
for oneself, but for the sake of God. 

Teachings of the Gita cover eighteen 
chapters, in which Sri Krishna marshals 
argument after argument and describes 
almost every aspect of spiritual life till all 
the problems of Ar juna are solved. He then 
says, “Destroyed is my delusion, I have 
gained the knowledge of the Self. My 
doubts are gone, I will do what thou 
sayest”. And Arjuna engages himself in the 
fight. 

In the mental sorrow and suffering which 
overtook- Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra, we see a glimpse of the problems 
that face us in our own battle of life today, 


and in the guidance which Sri Krishna gave 
to Arjuna we find the directions to follow 
in our own life. The immortal book con- 
cludes with the saying : “ Wherever is Sri 
Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, wherever is 
Arjuna the great hero, there are victory, 
prosperity and success In the same way 
we may also say, “If wo depend on God 
as our guide, if we surrender ourselves 
completely to Him, success in our life is 
sure to follow’’. We mean, not material 
success but spiritual progress. That is what 
is ultimately one should seek for. 

Salutation to One Whom gods in Heaven 
praise with divine hymns, Whose glory all 
the scriptures sing. Whom the Yogis realise 
in the depth of their meditations, and Who 
is beyond the limits of all knowledge. 


INDIAN THOUGHT IN MODERN FRANCE* 

By Pbof. I^uis Renon, University op Paris 


I am happy indeed to be able to address 
the Institute of Culture of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. I know how important is the role 
played by the Ramakrishna Mission in the 
spiritual and social life of contemporary 
India. The Ramakrishna Mission is rightly 
given a privileged place, and its name is 
one before which all men, whatever be 
their creed, should bow. 

The monumental re-edition of the 
“Cultural Heritage of India” with its 
pleiad of collaborators, proves that the 
scientists of this country are ready to show 
an active sympathy towards your aims. 
Indeed, your aims are those of every 


cultured man : to draw from all the 
forms of culture the elements which can 
contribute towards the creation of a new 
humanism. You are amongst those who 
nowadays contribute towards that fine 
achievement. 

On the other liand you remain loyal to 
Indian tradition. With both its ardour and 
simplicity, Ramakrishna’sfthought recalls to 
my mind some axioms of the Upanishads, 
some sermons of the Lord Buddha, whereas 
Vivekananda is deeply rooted in the power- 
ful current of the classical Vedanta. 

The Vedanta too, and more especially 
Sankara’s Vedanta, attracts sympathetic 


*An address delivered at the Bamahrlshna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, on January 15, 1949, 
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curiosity in France. Two illustrious French 
men, Burgson and Romain Rolland, have 
contributed from varied angles in spreading 
the knowledge of Indian spirituality. In his 
last book “ Les deu sources de la morale et 
de la religion (The two sources of ethics and 
religion) Bergson compared the Indianmysti- 
cism to the Neo-platonic one and to the my- 
sticism of the Christian Middle ages. He 
referred to the testimony of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. Romain Rolland wrote 
in an impassioned style the biography of 
Ramakrishna and of Vivekananda, which 
were at once translated into English, and 
with which you are surely acquainted. 
Many a vocation in France was the direct 
result of the reading of those books. 

But T would prefer to dwell upon the 
work of the scientists. The book of our 
friend Dr. Olivier Lacombe “ L’Absoluselon 
Le Vedanta ” (the Absolute according to the 
Vedanta) which was published ten years 
ago is worth one of the foremost places in 
the abundant literature on the Advaita. 
His French translation, with numerous 
critical notes, of the Sribhashija, was no 
doubt responsible for the many new readers 
who were attracted to the subject. Pro- 
fessor Lacombe is now engaged in researches 
on the philosophical basis of Indian 
aesthetics. He lectures on Indian philosophy 
and Sanskrit in the Universities of Lille 
and Paris. 

Professor Masson-Oursel had the great 
merit of introducing into France the 
methods of comi^arative philosophy. Well 
informed about the whole of oriental spe- 
culations, bis teaching includes Japanese 
philosophy as well as Ancient Greece. 
India remains nevertheless the focus of his 
interest. You are aware that he presided 
several times over the meetings of the 
Vedantic Centre then established in St. 


Mande. The profession in which he publicly 
declared himself a fervent admirer of 
Ramakrishna has not been forgotten. 

Miss Silburn has completed a general 
study comparing the vocabularies of 
Buddhism and ancient Brahmanism. The 
originality of her work resides in the fact 
that she draws her conclusions not from 
the Upanishads as is usual, but from the 
Brahmanas and the Vedic Samhitas. She 
has translated into French the Panchadasi^ 
a poetical work of the medieval Vedanta, 
as well as two harder treatise of the school 
of Trika or Sivaism of Kashmir. 

Miss Esnoul has completed a work on 
the Bhaktl. 

That old master Foucher has published 
a translation of the Tarkasamgraha of 
Annambhatta, a manual of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika which he gives with the help of 
three new commentaries. 

Eliade has just published a very interes- 
ting study on the technique of the Yoga. 
He demonstrates that this form of thought 
rests on a primitive type of spirituality 
based on psycho-physiology which is to be 
found amongst other Asiatic peoples. India 
has given shape to these techniques by 
backing them with a string philosophical 
structure borrowed from the Sankhya. 

Several other works are in preparation 
on the problem of the personality in Indian 
speculations, on the notion of compassion 
(Day a) in Buddhism, on the theory of 
Karma in ancient Brahmanism, on the 
concept of or “unconditioned” 

in the Abhiddhamma of the Pali Canon. 

I am in no way a historian of Indian 
philosophy, but I experienced, great joy 
when translating during the war years the 
beginning of Sankara’s commentary on the 
Brahmasutras- In the Manual of Indian 
Studies, of which part one has already been 
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published, I wrote in collaboration witli my 
friend Prof. Filliozat, the chapters relating 
to philosophy. Prof. Filliozat is more 
particularly interested in Yoga, as well as 
in Buddhist thought. It is also Buddhism 
and more especially the schools of Vasii- 
bandhu, of Asanga, of Nagarjuna which 
hold the attention of Etienne Lamotte, 
student of La Vallie Poussin. We have a 
certain right in counting him as one of us, 
though he is of Belgian origin, for he is a 
desciple of Sylvain Levi and considers 
France as liis second motherland. His 
translations, of the Fra^na'panmita^ with 
large annotations, drawn from the Chinese 
and Tibetian versions, are pure modc^ls of 
erudition. There is nothing surprising in 
the fact that in the country of Burnoiif 
and Sylvain Levi the study of Buddhism 
attracts more than anywhere else seekers 
and scliolars. An expert on Buddhist 
philosophy is the sinologist Dcmievillo wlio 
is the director of Hoboginn, an ency- 
clopedia on Buddhism started in collabora- 
tion with tlio French and Japanese. 

Finally let us recall among the more 
early works those of Paul Regnaud on tlie 
Upanishads, the translation by Sylvain Levi 
of many important texts of the Mahayana, 
the manuscripts of wliich he liad himself 
discovered, lastly the Manual of Rene 
Grousset, the well known historian of Asia, 
on Indian philosophies. 

These few words will suffice I think to 
show you how great is the interest that 
scholars in France have for the Indian 
thought. I need hardly remind you of the 
numerous translations from English into 
French which Monsieur Jean Herbert and 
his collaborators have made of tlie princi- 


pal thinkers and mystics of Modern India. 
You are aware of the success of these 
publications. To tlio same author is credi- 
ted a very useful hand book on Indian 
spirituality. 

It is evident that little by little the Wes- 
tern nations feel the necessity of incorpora- 
ting into the education of their peoples 
rudiments of Oriental philosophy. Many of 
our Sanskrit students are attracted towards 
philosophy, or rather they study Sanskrit 
so as to be able to read the texts or at least 
to verify the translation of such texts. 

I would like to recall in conclusion- the 
activity of your representative in Paris, 
8wami Siddhoswarananda. In the space 
of ten years lie has made for himself a 
special place in the spiritual life of our 
country. He arrived in Paris without 
knowing a word of French ; he is now 
capable and has been for a long time, 
of speaking in j^ublic and to uphold a 
controversy. Ardent in liis j^^'inciplos, ho 
is very humane and understanding towards 
others. The admiration, and sometimes 
the idolatry of which he is the object, 
lias not diininished liis modesty and good 
liumour. I asked him last year to come 
to our Indian Institute in the Rorbonne 
to deliver a series of lec^turcs. He inter- 
preted for our students tlie Taittitriya 
IJpanishad and I hoi)c ho is continuing the 
good work this year. I am very keen 
on seeing that a place is given, along 
with our critical method of work, to its 
traditional interpretation by a man who 
feels and believes. In conclusion I cannot 
do better than to evoke here amongst 
us the far away presence of our dear 
•Swami. 


me tell you one thing. Ood can be seen” 

— Sri Ramakbishi7a 



THE ‘I’ OF MINE 

By SwAMi Shbaddhananda 


THE MYSTERIOUS 

My ego — the “ I of mine, is to me a 
veritable riddle. Standing at the vanguard 
of all events related and significant to mo 
it seems to be so well-known, yet changing 
from moment to moment, assuming diffe- 
rent forms and colour under different 
circumstances, it goes surrounded by an 
impenetrable mystery. I analyse and 
formulate all happenings outside me with 
great labour and precision but my know'- 
Icdge of my own selj mostly remains 
superficial and desultory. I go on in the 

ork-a-day world satisfied with some sort of 
practical understanding of my ego and don’t 
bother about probing deeper. 

To this self -depreciation — failure to 
comprehend a very vital factor of one’s 
personality — is to be ascribed many a 
disaster of man, individual and collective. 
Many of our sorrows do not in fact come 
from outside. They have their origin in 
the “I”. Could we therefore fully under- 
stand its working and find out its real back- 
ground, the impacts of life would have lost 
much of their overvvhelmingness for us. 
Nay, we would have been enriched with 
that profound unitary wisdom which trans- 
forms the world of a million discords and 
evils into one of intense harmony and 
goodness. 

THE OLITE 

Through which door are we to step into 
the secret chamber of ‘ I ’? By what 
method are we to be convinced of the 
base — a stable bottom deep below the 
continuously changing surface ripples ? Is 
the door super-mundan. , the device a 
transcendental miracle ? Many philosophers 
and mystics seem to have thought in that 


line. The road to self-realisation is indicated 
somewhere outside myself. The gulf 
between the limited self and the free self 
can only be bridged, they say, by some 
unearthly act not comparable to any other 
method of human enquiry-Grace, Intuition, 
Revelation, Divine Descent and so forth. 

The Upanishads point to a different clue. 
It is akin to the method of science. Face the 
facts — not a convenient set of facts — but 
the whole range of happenings pertaining 
to the question. Don’t be carried away by 
imaginary hopes nor shrink from any pain- 
ful sacrifice if the Cause of Truth demands it. 
Judge without any bias. Verify your con- 
clusions by applying to actualities. Always 
lean against facts and never on fictions. 

It is plain then, that to explore the 
possibility of a complete knowledge of my 
ego we have to examine it through a wide 
range of fields. No data can be ignored. 
We liavo to weigh the manifestations of 
the ‘ 1 ’ not only in waking but in dream 
and dreamless sleep (to be called sleep for 
convenience) too and also in any other 
perspective if possible. The different find- 
ings wdll then have to be co-ordinated into 
one single coherent knowledge. We will 
see that whatever secret we discover, every 
bit of it was buried within our own being. 
Nothing came from outside. 

IN WAKING 

What are the appearances of ‘ I ’ in the 
waking state ? Where is its centre, how far 
extended, the circumference ? When I am 
awake, my beliefs, thoughts and utterances 
run in these lines : — I am a man or a 
woman, the son or daughter of so and so — 
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young or old-of such and such caste — strong 
or weak — beautiful or ugly — hungry, tired 
or ill etc. All these assertions are related 
to my body. The ‘ I ’ is all-through identi- 
fied with the body. Any change in the 
body therefore, simultaneously changes the 
' I ’ also. 

Sometimes the ‘ I ’ is located in my 
thoughts and emotions. I say : — I am 
happy or miserable — kind or cruel — I am 
thinking — I am loving and so on. Countless 
are human thoughts and feelings ; so this 
kind of ego -manifestation is also legion. 
The degree of change in the ego is also 
more varied than in the first type. This 
moment one idea comes — next moment 
another. The ‘ I * identified with tliose 
ideas undergoes corresponding transfor- 
mations. 

Body and mind are not two isolated sys- 
tems. They are interdependant and abnost 
always function conjointly. Hence the 
waking ‘ I ’ expresses itself as centred on 
the body«mind combine. Whatever state- 
ment 1 make about myself in relation to 
my person, family or society T cannot 
escape this characteristic stand. The sphere 
of the body-mind system becomes the 
circumference of the waking ‘ 1 ^ too. The 
urges and satisfactions of the body-mind 
become the primary interests of my 
personality. 

Seated in a body measuring three cubits 
and a half — a minute speck of matter in the 
vastness of the earth around and boundless 
stellar worlds above — the waking ‘ I ’ 
naturally feels mortified to realise his 
insignificance in the scheme of infinite 
creation. Between an inscrutable darkness 
behind and an unpredictable extinction 
ahead, bickers the tiny flame of life — a 
mere point-event in the endless flow of 
Time. How many desireS) hopes, joys— 


how many blows, frustrations sorrows ! And 
then, one day the curtain drops. Many 
that were coveted have been attained — 
many again have remained unaccompli- 
shed. 

IN DREAM 

The dream-ego too has its fulcrum in the 
body-mind combine, only, in a new field 
with a new system of co-ordinates — dream- 
time, dream-space, dream-causation. In 
itself dream is as valid as waking. The 
events of dream become meaningless only 
when the dreamer ceases to be such. 

Appearances of the dream-^ I ’ are 
more variegated. In one dream I am a 
pauper— in another, a king. It may also 
happen that I — a male am transformed 
into a female — a man into a lower animal 1 
In dream, I wander in unknown regions - 
meet unseen things and persons — gain 
un conceived-of experiences. The dream, 
ego like its waking countcrjiart proceeds 
through the same round of hopes and fear, 
pleasure and pain. It too has a definite 
circumference beyond wliich it cannot 
move. Philosophically, it too is a Jiva^self, 
a limited self. 

Yet dream teaches us one significant 
lesson. Man, the undefined, has no right 
to be exclusively waking- bound. A scienti- 
fic outlook of life, say the Upanishads, must 
be prepared to view dream as an indepen- 
dant ‘ state ’ — a field where the human 
personality works in a set of particular 
modes, just as in the u aking. This very 
real familiar world is not ‘ my ’ invariable 
companion. In a moment it may disappear 
as it does in dream — ushering a new drama 
with new perspectives, new' values. Does 
some unknown magician sitting behind 
unwatched bring to me successively the 
two experiences of waking and dream by a 
soft touch of his occult wand ? 
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IN SLEEP 

If WO are not too much obsessed by the 
obdurate bias that waking knowledge is 
the only profitable knowledge we will see 
that the question, what happens to my ego 
as I fall senseless in sleep, is not a mere 
idle metaphysical jargon. By sleep here 
we mean— dreamless slcei:). 80 long as 
that state lasts, tlio above (piostion does not 
arise because, then for me, there is 'no 
thought, no cognition, no communication. 
The body and tlie senses have become un- 
conscious — the mind too lias ceased to 
function. But as I am aw^ake I can look 
back into wliat had happened to me. I 
say : Nothing existed for me ; I was in the 
enjoyment of a profound happiness. A 
simple experience expressed in a few 
words - but pregnant with rich implica- 
tions. Wo see that there was an ‘ I ’ oven 
tliough so unlike tlie waking or dream 
‘ I It is no longer a ceaseless wanderer 
tossed, between pleasure and pain, light 
and darkness. The sleep * 1 ' is steadier, 
mightier. 

In w^aking and dream I jim oih'. r.ntit}^, 
my w’orld is another. In sleep tlie two 
have combined into one. One homogene- 
ous mass of existence and bliss is wliat T am 
and so too is my world. The ‘ I ’ has 
attained muktl from the limitations that 
had bound it in waking and dn'am. But this 
release is only a temporary one. The 
magic w^and moves. Tlie scene once again 
slufts to waking. Once again the burden 
of the world hangs heavily tm the head. So 
the sleep ‘‘I’’ too can not be the culmi- 
nation of our search. 

IN TMAOTNATTON 

AV'licii the stark rt ality of tliis world 
stands in the way of a , . articular fulfilment 
the ego seeks, it resorts to a new technique- 


imagination, taken in a wide sense. The 
person who has been utterly crushed by 
poverty and tyranny here on earth imagines 
an other world where after death, his 
sorrow^s will bo healed — a more equitable, 
perfect life will be enjoyed. This future 
self is an imagined self. But imagination 
too has immense power. It is because I 
can imagine myself in any desirable fashion 
that I can bear many a blow of the world 
calmly. When the joys and satisfactions of 
our daily life arc closely analysed we find 
that in each case only a fraction has come 
from the * real * world — the rest being 
contributed by our imagination. The 
devotee seeks to deny his * real ’ ego of 
passions and imperfections and establish 
himself as another self related to his God 
and ideal world. 

Perverted cases of imagined selves are 
discussed at length in Modern Psychology. 
A terrible shock upsets the whole mental 
system. TJio ego cannot boar itself with 
its painful associations. Tlie' technique of 
imagination creates a new self. It has no 
relation to tlie past or the present. Tho 
person moves and works in his owm private 
w^orld deriving wliatever compensation he 
can for the disappointments the * actual ’ 
world caused him. A pitiable case but 
certainly justifiable pragrnnti(*ally ! 

Leaving aside this latter abnorm.al 
phenomenon, tJie normal extension of the 
ego in the imaginary realm is more or less 
on par with its manifestation in waking and 
dream. The imaginary self too is a flee t- 
ing s^ and has none of the qualities of 
immutable Truth. 

IN TRUTH 

Through this entire gamut of observa- 
tions the ‘I* has been found to maintain 
one particular characteristic — its objectivity. 
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Even the sleep-I is to the invest! gator, 
an idea that can bo grasped, scrutinized, 
evaluated. But there is another line 
which the * I * can follow — the line of 
subjectivity. The witness ‘ I * sees the 
waking, dream, sleep and imagination cgoes 
play their respective roles but does not 
itself take part in any of those plays. I 
cannot grasp myself as the subject in the 
inanncr I grasp my objective egoes — I can 
only be it. In fact, I am it always. The 
three states with their first lino egoes come 
and go one after the other. Who strings 
them into unity — into continuity — into 
coherence I — the Master-I, the Witness- 
1, tlic True-T, I stand on the second line, 
unclianging un-seeking, un-fulfilling. For 
Me there is nothing to attain, nothing to 
accomplish. The moment I deny my 
changing little selves and stand on Myself 
as the w'itness — that very moment I dis- 
cover my true being. At no time, at no 
stage I the Real, am further from ME. 
When T am on the first line — a transmuta- 
ble ego, I am subject to grief and delusion, 
fear and frustration, attachment and igno- 
rance. As I shift to the second line — to 
my substratum, I become free from all 


limitations. Not the temporary release of 
unconsciousness in sleep — but the Eternal 
Mukti of Super “Consciousness. 

Let me not try to ‘ Know ’ Myself. I 
can ‘ know * my objective egoes — the 
shadow solves but not the Subject — the 
Eversliining Light. Knowing, thinking, 
speaking — these are below the trutli of the 
Self which is self-expressive. My endeavour 
should only be to remove the notions of 
what-I-am-not. What remains is ‘ I ' — the 
true ‘ I ^ I will be lost, the moment I 
think myself outside me. 

No Grace — no Descent — no mysticism is 
called for. It is a question of a simple 
self-examination— a (courageous declaration 
of my birth-right. Sacrifice will of course 
bo necessary — the sacrifice of attachment 
to the shadows. 

The struggle is not a wild-goose chase. 
If we can accept tlie truth of our Self 
unambiguously, the deej^cr significance of 
creation and life will become fully under- 
stood. The “ urges ” of life will have their 
maximum fulfilment. Nothing will be 
lost. Everything will eventually bo 
grounded in Truth. That Truth is final — 
Eternal. That Truth is 


“ But who are you ? It is the Divine Mother who has become all 
this* It is only as long as you do riot know Her that you say, 

Try to find out what this is. Is this T the bones or fiesh or 
blood or intestines? Seeking the yju discover ^ Thou: In other 
words, nothing exists inside you but the power of God. There is no 
‘ ’ but only ‘ He: 

In the samadhi that comes at the^end of reasoning and discrimi- 
nation, no such thing a ' I' exists. But it is extremf>h} difficult to 
attain it : ‘ Lconsciousriess ’ lingers so 'persistently. That is why as 

man is born again and again in this world:* 


~Sri Ramakrishna. 



KABIR'S APPREHENSION OF GOD 

By Pbofessor Bbahma Swarup Mathur 


There is an endless quest of God. There 
is a sound philosophy behind this quest. 
Man has come from God, but in his contact 
with the world he loses sight of Him. But 
the divine spark is within him. That spark 
tries to appear now and then. Some highly 
religious sages catch the. divine spark and 
come to a near realization of God. Then 
they attain rest and contentment. Having 
neared or attained this realization these 
sages sing of it, sing of the glory of God. 
They have personal satisfaction, but that is 
not enough. That satisfaction they must 
share with others in the world. Lord lives 
in all of us. The satisfaction the sages 
have must be a possession of all. At least 
efforts are made for this achievement by 
the initiated sages. And so the humanity 
marches towards the apprehension of God. 

Kabir’s name is familiar to all. There 
are some interesting details of his life which 
are generally known. We may recall two 
things ; ho was born of Muslim parents and 
was u disciple of a Hindu saint, Rama* 
nandaji. Extreme poverty surrounded him 
all around. Those two factors, supreme at 
the moment of his birbli, coloured his entire 
songs and philosophy. Poverty made him 
look for God in ordinary concrete things of 
life. His Muslim parentage and his Hindu 
Ouru made him sing of communal harmony. 

As a consequence there is a splendid 
simplicity about his songs, which are 
written in popular Hindi and which are 
read by all with interest and illuminatj^. 
For English readers, Rabindranath Tagore 
has translated his eternal songs into 
English. His message therefore, is now 
almost universal. To many in South India, 


who are not acquainted with Hindi, Kabir 
appears in the garb given to him by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Even to many in 
North who have grown English in their 
tastes Kabir is familiar tlirough our 
national poet, Tagore. 

What about his approach to God? He 
has sung : 

0 Servant, where dost thou seek Me ? 

Lo ! I am beside thee. 

1 am neither in temple nor in mosque : 
I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash : 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, 
nor in yoga and renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at 
once see Me : thou shalt meet Me iii a 
moment of time, 

Kabir Says, ‘ 0 Sadhu ! God is the breath 
of all breath,’ 

The very word ‘servant’ is significant. 
God wants service. And that is the entire 
story. God is all-knowing and is present 
everywhere. He needs no show or display. 
He is within man himself. What is needed 
is the right attitude and the true spirit for 
achievement. Temples are there. They 
are sacred. Mosques are there. They are 
also sacred. God is worshipped there. But 
God is nob confined to any place. He is 
infinite* He transcends all. He is not bound 
by either time or space. He is all in all, and 
everywhere. God can be found nearer home. 
We need a pure heart to experience His 
presence. We have just to experience. The 
presence is there, but we have not yet 
experienced it. We have to develop our 
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nature, we have to invite by our deeds and 
thoughts God into the sanctuary of our 
heart. There are different ways of finding 
God. Renunciation is a way. But the 
common man, is incapable of complete 
renunciation or perfect yoga. Renunciation 
and yoga are lines for highly spiritual 
persons. What about men in the street? 
Men in the street can know of God -in the 
world they inhabit. They must have a 
sincere desire to reach Him. They will 
undoubtedly reach him, but they must be 
sincere in their yearning and efforts. They 
must hold the world with one hand and 
God by the other as Sri Ramakrishna says. 
Then when opportunity comes they must 
hold the feet of the Lord with both the 
hands. Then there will be that moment 
of time when they will be face to face with 
Him in all His divine splendour and 
light. 

God requires simple service. Even tliose 
who stand, serve Him. Kabir’s God is thus 
a possession both for the sages and for men 
in the street. And so this simple approach. 
Kabir’s idea was to sing of renunciation 
along with right life on earth, passed in 
devotion and work, and thus to initiate all 
in the mysteries of God. He wanted God 
to live in every breath, as breath of all 
breath, the chief concern of all on earth. 

Kabir says : ‘ He who has found 

both love and renunciation never descend to 
death.’ Kabir seems to be a synthetic 
philosopher whose one and the only concern 
is the pursuit of Truth- Here Truth is (!od. 
And he tries to achieve his goal through 
whatsoever paths he knows. He is certain 
that all have to bo righteous to be in tlie 
neighbourhood of God. The saint who has 
passed his life in contemplation away from 
the interests of the world is as near God as 
one who lives in the world and yet has infi- 


nite love and devotion. There is nothing 
that cannot be done through love and 
devotion. And so Kabir has repeatedly 
sung of God as Beloved : 

0 Friend, awake, and sleep no more ! 

The night is over and gone, would you 
lose your day also ? 

Others, who have wakened, have received 
jewels : 

0 foolish woman ! you have lost all whilst 
you slept. 

Your lover is wise, and you are foolish, 
O woman I 

You never prepared the bed of your 
husband ; 

0 mad one, you passed your time in silly 
play. 

These lines are of infinite love and devo- 
tion. Here the devotee is considered a 
woman and God takes the form of her 
husband. The devotee has to love the Lord, 
has to prepare liis heart, the bed, where the 
Lord may rest, and has not to sleep. Then 
only the ‘ Beloved ’ can come. There is no 
sleep to the lover. If there is sleep, the 
Lord leaves. He finds himself not wanted. 
Why should he stay ? This is clear. One 
thing more is made out. The heart of the 
lover must bear infinite love for the Be- 
loved. all is foolishness and there is 

no acdiievement. And so Kabir does not 
stop from singing thus : 

Wake, wake ! See ! your bed is empty. 
He left you in the night. 

Kabir says : ‘ Only she wakes, whose, 

heart is pierced with the arrow of His 
music. ’ 

The heart must sing to the tune of the 
Beloved. Songs arise, in fact they must 
arise, in the heart endlessly to welcome 
home the Lord of one’s heart. This can be 
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truly with reference to the Great Lord 
Himself. Kabir’s words are : ‘ He is dear 
to mo who can call back the wanderer to 
his home. In the home is the true union, 
in the home is enjoyment of life: Why 
should I forsake my Jiomo and wander in 
the forest ? If Brahma helps me to realize 
truth, verily I will find both bondage and 
deliverance in home. * 

What a wealth of wisdom and experience 
in these w ords ! TJie idea is simple The 
husband must be sought in his liome. Home 
is both bondage and deliverance. Bondage 
refers to attachment to earthly things 
exclusively. We say ‘ exclusively’, because 
some attachment is perhaps necessary to 
the ordinary being. Along with tliis 
attachment there can be sufiicient measure 
of freedom. And tliat would be deliverance. 
Non-attachment to cartlily tilings is just a 
stcj) homeward. Our homo is God or with 
Him. Wo have come from Him. Wo 
have to go to Him. And so the stej) Jiigher, 
br('aking with the eartlily tilings, is a stop 
towards God, a step homeward. Kabir is a 
thinker for entire humanity. His thinking 
is simple and so is Truth itself. The simple- 
st thing, the Truth, is so difficult to 
achieve. Yes, difficult to achieve because 
we do not possess the accessary love and 
devotion. We must have both to reach 
God. This is the id(>a of Kahir. Tlod verily 
is in our home. What is he tiien ? Is he not 
like the husband to a w ife ? 

Kabir lias taken this eomparison of 
liusbaiul and wife to bring liomo the idea 
that (iod is not against family life. In 
family life there is love and devotion. Love 
and devotion signify the right road to God. 

Kabir knows tlicre are people wJio might 
laugh at this relationship w ith God as that 
of husband and wife. But in love and 
devotion* there is no going back. There 


must be some sort of blindness attaching to 
love and devotion. 

My body and my mind are grieved for the 
want of Thee ; 

O my Beloved ! come to my house. 

When people say I am Thy bride, I am 
ashamed: for I have not touched 
Tby heart with my heart. 

Then w^hat is this love of mine ? I have 
no taste for food, I have no sleep : my 
heart is ever restless within doors and 
without. 

As water is to the thirsty, so is the lover 
to the bride. Who is there that will 
carry my news to my Beloved 1 

Kabir is restless : he is dying for the sight 
of Him. 

Having indicated that God can bo 
regarded as husband he stops to think. If 
God does not como as He will not ordinarily, 
man miglit have no faith in Him. There is 
restlessness so long as there is the selfish 
desire to meet the Beloved in some concrete 
apjiearance. Wo have just to think deeply, 
feel intensely, and His presence is there in 
our home. Ho will be there in unlimitc'd 
joy and righteousness. Create the atmos- 
phere and there will be nothing for shaiiie, 
iiotliing for sorrow, nothing tliat might 
allow otliers to laugh at us Have faith, love 
and devotion. And there wo have Hi' a 
endlessly wdth us. 

Has not Kabir spoken thus i? 

A soro pain troubles n^e day and night, 
and I cannot sleep : 

I long for the meeting with my Beloved, 
and my father’s house gives me 
pleasure no more. 

The gates of the sky are opened, the 
temple is revealed ; 


\ 
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I meet my husband, and leave at His 
feet the offering of my body and mind. 

The lines at the beginning reveal the 
same desire to meet the husband, and the 
same sadness in not meeting him. The 
picture is quite plain. The woman does 
not ordinarily experience many moments 
of happiness in the home of her father. 
But suddenly the gates of the sky are 
opened. There is free air and free enjoy- 
ment of it. This opening of the gates 
might signify some illumination and light. 
Ignorance disappears : clouds are rebuked, 
and there is all brilliance of some real 
experience and joy. That is the meeting 
with the husband. Remember this meeting 
has been arranged by a comprehensive 
offering, both of body and mind. If you 
simply think in terms of the meeting of 
bodies there is no joy for people on earth. 
There must be the offering of the mind. 
Offering of the mind refers to a certain 
mental attitude that prepares for the 
joyous meeting and experience. All that is 
with us is unreal, all that is with us is 
the creation of our mind. We need urgent- 
ly the •assistance of mind to build up our 
world of joys and comforts, of meeting 
and of love. Kabir wants people to under- 
stand this relationship of husband and wife 
deeply, so that their future might be one 
long happy experience. More than body 
there is mind. Mind creates a new world ; 
body fastens to the present world and 
consequent unhappiness. Man might think 
of God as husband, but man can end his 
experiences happily only when he is making 
the double offering of mind and body. 
Upon reflection it will be found that there 
is a very intense idea behind this double 
offering. We have to work, taking the 
help of your body, for real illumination. 


Mind also is needed to help our body and 
ultimately to help us to God realiza- 
tion. 

For true and lasting happiness a combi- 
nation of good mind and good body is 
required. God lines up with happiness. 
He reveals Himself in excessive happiness 
of the pure. There must be this double 
offering of body and mind given out of an 
irresistible urge to offer irrespective of what 
may follow next. 

' Dance, my heart ! dance today with joy. 
The strains of love fill the days and 
the nights with music, and the world 
is listening to its melodics : 

Mad with joy, life and doatli dance to 
the rhythm of this music. The hills 
and the sea and the earth dance. The 
world of man dances in laughter and 
tears. 

Why put on the robe' of tlie monk, and 
live aloof from the world in lonely 
pride ? 

Behold ! my heart dances in the delight 
of a hundred arts, and tlie Creator is 
well pleased. 

This song is pure ecstasy. Tliero is God 
in ecstasy. He wants to dance as he is 
near God. Excessive happiness, if impure, 
will not last. If it lasts it is certainly 
sacred and has boon achieved after 
j)ursuing a long course of sad h ana. This 
excessive happiness must make man mad 
with the love of God. He must dance, and 
in dancing, the joys and sorrows of the 
world will not affect him. He will be in 
direct communion with God. This madness, 
this excessive joy, this unending communion 
with God, all these are good and catching. 
The world, yet far away from God, will 
listen to this music, and may, come near 
God. The music is all - powerful and 
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deathlessly attractive. Man might have 
tears, but he will have to dance, having 
listened to this mush;. Even the world of 
apparently inanimate beings will dance, will 
have to feel the impact of happiness and 
righteousness. The righteous should not, 
therefore, shun the world. Ho must live 
with the people of the world. Living with 
tliem he will bo a source of deathless light 
and inspiration. He will be tlius sharing 
his righteousness with others. Who can 
then think of him as living aloof from the 
world in lonely pride? Kabir does not laugh 
at monks, but questions the living aloof, 
when it is done in calousiicss to the 
neighbouring afflictions of fcllow-men. 
Righteousness must be like the water of the 
holy (langa, benefiting all who drink of it 
and come near it. Righteousiioss of the 
sago must run on swiftly surrounding tlio 
entire world, (iod surely wants all to be 
righteous. He might be liappy in the 
rigliteousncss of a sago, but His happiness 
will be infinite like Himself if that sago has 
turned many in the world in the direction 
of God and sacredness. The sago is not to 
bo selfish, living in lonely pride. Then he 
is no sago (wcn. Lot him move out in his 
sacred luvss to make others sacred. He lias 
God with him. ‘Allow God to be with 
others’ — this is what God seems to say so 
clearly and loudly. 

It is now plain that Kabir’s philosophy 
of life is as simple as possible. He wants 
no new adventures for ordinary men and 
women. lie will like them to stick to their 
work, love, and devotion. There is God 
everywhere, in all work, in all love and 
devotion. If the woman is sincerely 
devoted to her husband she is bound to 
experience excessive joy in ..which God will 
reveal Himself. A pu lil is to be devoted 


to his Ouru^ and in that devotion he will 
come across God Himself. A Sanyasin will 
find God in renunciation. And so on. 

The conclusion is clear. Make the most 
of life according to certain principles of 
morality and ethics. Prepare for good 
living on earth. That is a sure prelude to a 
good living elsewhere, if there is life after 
death somewhere unknown to us thus far. 
Any super structure of transcendental 
beatitude has to find its plinth in everyday’s 
good living, on this rock of simple security 
of to day, on this respect for the immediate. 
Every moment is a j)ilgrimage to eternity. 
Behind every particle stands the Vast. Wo 
have to pick up in due respect the handfuls 
of what we have and discover tlie divinity 
there itself. We have not to wail for the 
conditions this w'orld does not present. In 
the vine of tliis very life we have to crush 
out the wine of the divine. We need not 
be only otlier-worldly, we have to build the 
tomorrow on the rock is to-day. Due 
prominence must bo given to this life on 
earth. And thus we have to visualize our 
happiness as born of a synthesis of the two 
outlooks — other-worldly and this- worldly. 
This is the message of Kalnr today. Kabir 
rightly exclaims : ‘ 0 Friend ! hope for Him 
whilst you live, know whilst you live, un- 
derstand whilst you live : for in life 
deliverance abides.’ 

Life is the thing. Live in the living 
present. The future will take care of 
itself. It cannot go beyond the present as 
its birth is in the living presnt. This is a 
philosophy of hope and achievement. God 
is to be apprehended and He will be appre- 
hended by all, if they do their simple work 
with sincerity and devotion and love. 
Kabir’s apprehension of God was for all? 
and not for himself alone. 
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. MiMAiasS-PAEIBHASi: By KprnaYaj- 
VAN: Tkanslated and Annotated By 
S wAMi Madhavananda. Published By 
The Eamakkishna Mission Sarada 
P iTHA, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 
1948. Price Es. 2. 

Next to Langaksiblmskiira’s Artha senior aha and 
Apadova’s Mimamsanyayaprahasa, Krsna Yajvan’s 
Mimamsayarihhasa is the most popular primtfiv 
oludicating some of the chief tenets of tlio Pnrva- 
mimanisasastra in a hiicf form. It deals with tlio 
aim and scope of the sasfcra, viz., the investigation 
on clharma in the Vc'dic texts. It gives the 
definition of dhnrma and tlio authority on it, viz., 
the Vedas ; the division of tlio Yodic texts into 
Brahmanas and Mantras and the furtlior division 
of Brahmanas into injunctions and proliiliitionsand 
tlidr supplementary texts, arihavadas ; the sixfold 
and the threefold classification of the Ytdic 
injmictions ; the six imimanas determining the 
relation between the piincipal rite and its accesso- 
ries and their relative merit when a conflict arises 
(as explained in the third adhyaya) ; the twofold 
division of accessories and tho twofold division of 
rites in general along with tlieir further division ; 
tho nature and special impoi-t of injunctions 
containing tlio potential and imperative suffixes — 
the two kinds of bhavanas, their mutual rdation 
and their three constituent parts ; tho four 
conditions to determine tho names of lites, tho 
scope and division of arihavadas and the authorita- 
tivoness of Codes and tho customai*y practices of 
the s'htas on dlianua (as explained in the first 
adhyaya) ; the six pramanas explaining the relation 
between one lito and another (as explained in the 
second adhyaya) ; the conception of kratvarlha, 
purusartha and ubhay artha among tho rites and 
their accessories : and the six iwamanas to 
determine tho order or se(iuonce between one 
hanna and another (as explained in tho fifth 
adhyaya). Thus the work deals with a few main 
topics found in the first five or six adhyayas based 
on upadesa. The topics elucidated in the latter 


six adhyayas such as atidesa, tiha, hadha, tavtra 
and prasanga are not dealt with in this short 
treatise, 

Mimcvmsaparlhhasa has now got a few critical 
and elaborate commentaric's in Sanskrit though 
it does not very much re(iuiro tlie hv\\) of a 
commentary for its undc'rstandiug. Jt had no 
English translation till now and tho work under 
notice pieets tlui long-felt iK^ed among tlio beginners 
of MiLuiimsa in modern tiuu's and tho English- 
knowing 8tud(}nfcs in Indian philosopJiy. Its 
English translation with short notes by Swami 
IMadhuvananda is good, niadahk’ and faithful to 
th(^ original, just like his more impovta.nt trans- 
lations of dilficnlt texts like tho Brliadaranya- 
kopanisiul and its hhasya of Sankara, th('. Vedanta- 
parlhhasa and tlio Slddhantavmldavali (in Nyaya). 
The work of tnuislating sastvaiu tn^atisos is 
generally a very taxing and irksome job, and there 
are only a handful I’higlish translations of Sanskiib 
works in Sasti’as wliich can ho considi'D'd to bo 
unambiguous in language, true to the original and 
liringing out clearly tho real spiiit tlu'.rexif; and 
8wami Madlauainanda’s translations are among 
those few. Though his translation is ..uniformly 
satisfactory a few places may require a slight 
modification fo)’ tho sake of scientific accuracy. 
Tlio rendering of the com]iound ‘ phalasadhanor 
yaoav'ulhayahanV (p. 7) as ‘ enjoins both tho result 
and its means’ is to bo modified as ‘enjoins the 
sacrifice as tho means for tho fruit It is a 
fundiunental truth in Purvam'nnanisa that the 
pluda (fruit or result, can never ho enjoined 
and tho injunctions known as adhiknravldhis like 
‘ agnihoiravi juhuyat srargakanuih ’ and ‘ udbhlda 
yajata pasukamah\ one enjoining tho phala- 
saniban/Uia to the hoiua’ already by another in- 
junction and tho other enjoining both the 
sacrifice, udbhidf and its I’elation to its huit-phala- 
sambandha — , enjoin only the dhatvartha'tho mean- 
ing of the root — either hoim or yaga, as tho case 
may bo. That a fruit or result is not enjoined is 
indicated in another context in this treatise itself 
(vide pp. 58, 59). Similarly to translate nmntra 
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and hrahmana as ‘sacred texts’ and ‘sacred 
commontaries’ is not suggestive enough. The 
rendering of arthihhavana and sabdlhhamna as 
‘ objective lu’ge ’ and ‘ vc'.rbal urge ’ is also not very 
happy. In spite of these instances, tlio translation 
is very praisewoi-thy and it is })ound to he a 
valuable guide to all modern students of Indian 
philosophy who seek to understand the funda- 
mental doctrine of Vurvamlmimsa, one of the 
six astika darsanns. 

The printing and got*up of tins publication are 
excellent. The translator and the Kamakrishna 
Mutt arc to bo congratulated for having laiblialied 
this work wliich contains a lucid exposition of the 
ritualistic doctriiu's of ]\Timamsa and as such is a 
veritable boon for all beginners in that sastra. 

Vnov. V. A. JUmaswami Sastri, m. a. 

M Imamsakaratna MimamsaslromnnL 

THE SYNTHESIS OF YOGA: By Siu 
AUUOJ3INDO. rURLISIIJ^D RY SRI AURO- 
r.iNDO Libuary Madras. Pages: 283, 
Price Jls. 7-B-O 

Tins volume is not a treatise on Yoga but a 
collection of monogra[)lis which ha\'o appeared in 
the Ai'ya from January to November 1915. As, 
however, Jjlio meaning of tlio title of the book is 
implied hero and there, we may regard the discus- 
sions and the expositions as intended to make clear 
what Sri Aurobindo means by the Synthesis of 
Yoga. These essays thoroughly revised and altered 
form Part 1 of the Syntliesis of Y^'oga. Like other 
books by the same author it has a rich mystic 
character, and the ideal revealed has a spiritual 
excellence, a knowledge suit used with deep emotion, 
transcendence, self-surrender and intense earnest- 
ness. Possessing neither the framework of a 
metaphysical scheme nor logical categories the 
non-mystical temparamont is likely to be puzzled. 
The Synthesis of Yoga, roughly speaking, may bo 
described as philosophy of the Gita (if it can be 
termed as such) diluted by Yoga and Sankhya 
ideas with occasional invasions into the realms of 
Advaita and Visishtadvaita in a ditlicult voca- 
bulary. The easiest way, it seems, to undmtand 
hipa is to single out some fundamental ideas of the 


Gita which pervade liis work and which, when 
understood, considerably simplify the task of tracing 
the synthesis of integral Yoga. 

The essays fall into twelve chapters indicated in 
the table of the contents. The first deals with the 
four aids — Sastra, IJtsaha, Guru, and Kala — neces- 
sai*y for the attainment of Yoga-Siddlii. In the 
second chapter the main pervading thought is that 
the Yoga must start with an effort towards con- 
centration wliicli* culminates in the absolute 
consecration of the individual to the Divine. The 
third deals with certain fundamental ideas con- 
nected with the Gita’s way of Karmayoga, namely, 
equality, I’onunciation of all desires for the fruit of 
our actions and action done as a sacrifice to the 
Supreme Lord. The fourth is a continuation of the 
thii’d chapter in which the essential character of the 
sacrifice, of the triune path of Karma- Bhakti-Jnana 
and of the Divine, eternal Lord of our Sacrifice is 
delineated. It is shown in the fifth and sixth 
chap tern that how the psychic being ascends 
towards greater consciousness through the sacjifice 
of love, work and knowledge. The last six deal 
with tlie following topics: Standards of conduct 
and Sphitual Freedom, Tlie Supreme Will 
E(iuality and the Annihilation of Ego, The Tlu*ee 
modes of Nature, The Master of the Work and the 

r 

Divine Work. 

While the reviewer is in general agreement with 
all these, it is inevitable that a detail here and 
there should appear doubtful and conflicting: for 
instance it is not clear how the Eternal will be at 
once Pei*8onal and Imporaonal in his self-revelation 
(Page 38). If he is personal, because he is the 
conscious Divine, the infinite Purusha, it will be 
very difficult to conceive him as impereonal 
because he appears to us as Sat, Chit and Ananda 
(Italics ours). According to Sri Aurobindo (page 
206) the Purusha — prakriti, Consciousness-Force, 
Soul supporting Nature, who are one even in separa- 
tion, are at once a universal and transcendent Power. 
Even the individual who is a reflection of the 
Supreme is not the doer of works any more than 
the ego. It is the transcendent Shakti who is the 
doer. The Supreme becomes the dynamic as the 
Shakti and by her he is the originator and Master 
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of Works. This view is in sharp contrast to the 
Absolute Monism of Sri Shaiikavii where the 
EeaJity is beyond oven the somblanco of cctioii and 
the monotheism of Sri Ramanuja which attributes 
doership to the individual. The speciality of 
integral Yoga seems to bo that the Sadhaka has to 
bear not only his own burden, but a great part of 
world’s burden also with it. 

Sri Aui*obindo’s expositions will heli) to swell the 
volume of faith that to be possessed by the Divine 
and realize him in ourselves and in all tilings is the 
consummation of the individual consciousness. Wo 
cannot part with this book without a word of 
praise for its excellent printing and get up. The 
price is rather too high for the book. 

DOCTRINE OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE: 
By Sri Aurobindo. Arya Publishing 
House, College Street, Calcutta : 
Pages : 88 . Price Rs. 

This is an attractii’e reprint of Aurobindo’s 
articles on the sul)jcct written in the eventful days 
of 1907 when ho was ably loading tlie struggle for 
National Freedom. All the articles, except the 
last one on Boycott, wliich fell into the hands of 
the Police, appeared originally in the B ancle 
Mataram, A perusal of the volume shows how, 
long before Mahatma Gandhi entered the held of 
Indian politics and conceived the programme of liis 
non-violent non-co-operation, the early pioneera of 
political I’ovolution in the country had a very clear 
and complete gnisp, in some respects oven clearer 
and more comprehensive tlian the Mahatma’s, ‘of 
a method of political action which has eventually 
enabled India to reach her goal. A comparison of 
the Gandliian technique and principles with those 
described in these articles reveals by the side of 
close similarity, basic differences also between the 
two in outlook and underlying political philosophy, 
India today is in an introspective mood and 
inclined to be more critical of Gandhian ideologies. 
The publication of Sri Aurobindo’s political 
writings at this juncture will prove to be of more 
than merely historical interest. M. R. R. 


KALKI OR THE FUTURE OF CIVILI- 
SATION: By S. Raiuiakuisiinan. Hind 
Kitabs Ltd., Bombay. Pages 72. 
Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

The publishers deserve to ho congratulated for 
bringing out tins first Indian edition of a booJc that 
has already made its mark in the sphere of modern 
thought. In spite of, rather, because of its much 
wanted matorialistic civilisation and ti'clmical and 
scientific progress, the modern world is plunging 
deeper and deeper in the miro of suffering caused 
by cultural chaos, spiritual bankruptcy and a 
general neglect of the liighor values of life. In 
this book on the Future of Civilisatioji, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan analyses with his cliaracteristic clearness 
and profound insight, the main ft'atures of 
the maladies afflicting mankind in the realm of 
social and economic, religious and political, 
national and hitornatioxial life. The rt^iiu'dios, ho 
suggests, are horn of ’a bettor roalisiitio)\ of the 
essential spiiitual nature and needs of man, l)()th 
in individual and collective life, and the urgemey 
of establishing a now world orden* base d on tlio 
higher values of l\uman ])rogrcss. Although the 
hook was written some years ago, tlu^ in-ohlerns 
disciissod r’cmain rpiite fresl] as tlu^y I’elato 
questions of perennial interest. The pagers sparkle 
with tlie limpid light of philosoi)hi(; wisdom, not 
lost in the' heights of supra-mundano abstraction, 
hut a])] lied to and ponetrating the depths of tlie 
didly recurring jn-obloms in our donu stic, social, 
economic, ])olitical and roligicjus life. .A perusal of 
the volume is highly helpful to remove the cob- 
webs clouding the modem mind. M. ]{. K. 

INFLATION AND THU ECONOMIC CRI- 
SIS IN INDIA TO DAY: By Prof. T. 

V. RAMANUJAM M.A., ViVEKANANDA COL- 
LEGE, IMadras: Currejht Thought Se- 
ries, Published by S. Viswanathan, 
14, SiNGANNA NaICK STREET, G. T. MAD- 
RAS- Pf-33. Price As. 12. 

The author of tliis small but excellent pamphlet 
deserves our warm congratulations for having given 
US a lucid presentation of the various aspects of 
the inflation problem in India. It is obviously 
intended for the general reader rather than for the 
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student well versed in modern Economic Theory 
and for that very reason, the argument is no whore 
either complicated or ditlicult. Wiitben in a highly 
channing and attractive style, it grips the attention 
of the )'oad(^-r from the very beginning and succeeds 
admiral )ly in bringing home to him the gravity of 
the present economic crisis in India. The various 
mojisurfs suggested by tlie author to clicck the in- 
flationary tendency in India, like the retrenchment 
of public expenditure, increasing tlio receipts of tlie 
treasury by ai)[)ropriate fiscal policies, mopping up 
of sui’plus purchasing powder and increasing pro- 
duction in the counti*y, should receive the attention 
they so lichly deserve. The sale of gold as an 
anti-intlationary device deserves special mention 
and further study, llightly does the author point 
out that inii)]-o\einent in the elliciency of the 
adiiiinistrativo macliinory in assessing and collec- 
ting tlie taxis is tlie Him qua non of a successful 
anti-inllationaiy policy. But care must be taken 
to see that in counter acting the inflationary ten- 
dency, the seeds of the future deflation are not 
sown. The loiid at which the stabiliz ition of 
jirices can take place is not definitely indicated. 
Such a iiolicy nuiuires that the inflationary gaj) 
must be cori’cctly estimated. One wishes tliat the 
discussion regarding the Capital levy as an anti-in- 
flationary miiasure could have been exhaustive. 
Its probable ef fects “on the expectations ” and the 
incentive of tin*, business Community call for closer 
examination. On the whole, the pamphlet waitten 
in a simple, well-balanced and con\ hieing man- 
ner forms a valuable contribution to the enlight- 
ened discussion of tlie contemporary problems of 
our country' and for this, our thanks are due to the 
distinguished author. XYZ, 

SHI KRISHNA KARANAMHITA OF 
LILASUKA. WiTJi A Fokewakd by 
Dewan Baiiauuu K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastui, Tj:xt in Sanskuit, English 
Translation, Introduction and Notes 
BY M. K. Acharya; New Edition, 
Published by Y. Ramaswamv Sastrulu 
& Sons, 292, Esplanade, Madras. 
Pp— 184; Price: Rs. 1-3-0. 


The foroward by Sri. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
forms the special feature of this new Edition of 
the immortal book in praise of Child Krishna. 
Running to no less than 21 pages, it helps the by 
reader to appreciate and enjoy hotter many liidden 
beauties of the Poem. 

In the Sanskrit Text, spaces have boon given 
between words which should gramatically go 
together because of sandhi. To take a simple case* 
‘ is putas ^ l in some 

places specially, this is very jarring and confusing 
to the reader. 

The printing and got up are good. Wo are 
sure the book will bo valued much by all lovers 
of the Balagopala. 

UTTARA SATYAGRAIIA GITA. (WITH 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION) : By Pandita 
Kshama Row. Hind Kitabs. Ltd. 

Bombay. 1948. Pages: XVI 210 160. 

Price: Rs. G-12-0. 

This is the second pari of the narrative in simple 
Sanskrit Yorso of the story of Indian Satyagralia 
conducted by Gandhiji for the attainment of 
Swai’aj. The hook covers the events from the 
Gandlii-Irwin Pact to the close of the first phase 
of t^o ‘ Quit India ’ campaign marked by 
IMahatmaji’s release from the Agaklian’s Palace 
in 1944. By prosecuting this work with such 
striking success, the distinguished Pandita lias 
amply pi’ovcd that Sanskiut is not at all a dead 
language but (luito living and well suited to 
convey modci’n ideas and describe modern 
themes. The writer has rendered a double 
service to the cause of Sanskrit as well as 
Satyagi-aha by liking the two in literary wedlock. 
Sanskrit easily lends a unique dignity and charm 
to the narrative and olovatos the theme of the 
story to a sublime plane. The spiritual message 
innate in Sayagraha is therby only better brought 
out, emiched and heightened by its being sung 
in the language of the Gods. 

The Englisli translation is bound to be helpful 
to those who are not masters of the ancient 
medium. The jirinting and get up leave nothing 
to be desired, M. R. R» 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
VIDYAPITH, DEOGPIAR. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPOKT 
FOR THE YEAR 1947 

The Vidyapith is a residential High School run 
on tlie lines of ancient Gurukiil system suited to 
the exigencies of modern times. Its object is to 
fecilitato the “ tlio manifestation of perfection 
already in man” as illustrious Swami Viveka- 
nanda put it, while receiving secular education in 
modern lines. 

In order to mould the boys into eflicient citi;ions 
of a new social order, tlioy are given training along 
with their usual academic course, in the following 
aspects: 1. Shrine work, 2. Recitation from 
Scriptures and writings of tlio best wilter; 3. 
Plow’er gai'doning (thcorcitical and practical); 

4. Vegetable gardening (theortical and imictical) ; 

5. Tailoring, 6. Typewriting ; 7. Nursing and llr.it 
aid ; 8. Painting ; 9. Spinning ; 10. Clay model, 
ling; 11. Leather- bag making; 12. Journalism; 
13. Banking; 14. ]\ranagement of student’s co- 
operative stores and stationary department ; 
15. Band-play, lathi-play, juzAitshu, and dagger- 
play. Besides the Vidyapith boys conduct, (a) turo 
manuscript inagazins quarteily and one manuscript 
dally^ (Jb) hold boys’ court to settle their disputes, 
award punishment for minor olTonces and 
discuss precepts of good manners, (c) hold foii;- 
nightly debate on current topics, ((^ arrange 
excursions to historical idaces once a year under an 
experienced drill commander, (e) learn self help 
and dignity of labour through various activities of 
their daily life. Scruimlous stress is laid on 
physical training and games as a result of whicli 
boys keep remarkably good health at tlio Vidyaiath. 
The boys run a very active literary society and 
have a very alive and alert ‘ Sevak-samiti.’ 

During the year under review there were 176 
resident students and five day -scholars wlio were 
refugees from East Bengal, All the nine boys who 
appeared in the matriculation got through. 


The total number of the books in the Lilirary 
during the year was 5468 and the number of 
the books issued to teachers and students w'ore 
5000. All tlio few useful books published from 
liere had satisfactory sale. Dispensary tn-ated 
4000 patients including poor vilbigers from the 
neighbouring places. A dairy of seventy two 
cattle was maintained, the daily milk supply from 
wliich w^as a little aliovo two maiuids Tlie area 
under cultivation measured about tw'dve bighas. 

Heartfelt thanks arc accorded to all friends, 
donom, suliscribers, sympathisers and w'ellwishers. 
It is only very natural that this over-steadily- 
growing institution should Ivavo many immediate 
and urgent ncci^ssities, for which the management 
of the institution require immediate financial help 
Their urgent appeal for funds are to all who 
believed that some really useful woi’k is ia-ing done 
lioro* The immofliate needs are as follows: (1) One 
separate prayc^r hall to accommodate 300 iiei’sons; 
the estimated cost is Jls. 30,000. (2) A second 

store ov(*r newly constructed dormitary to 
accommodate three lower classes, the estimated cost 
is 20,000. (3) A water resoiToii- and laying 
out pipes for supply of water over the whole area; 
the (istimated cost is Rs. 15,000. (4) A small 
building for the vocational class, the estimated cost 
hdiig 15,030. and an endowment of Rs, 12,500 
for helping the poor and uiei-itorious boys. 

I 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, BOMBAY 

Fo^indatlon stone Laylmj Ceremony of the 
Stude7its' Home, Charitable Dispensary 
and Lecture Hall 

The foundation stone laying ceremony of tlie 
Students Homo, Charitable Disi)onsary and Lecture 
Hall of the Ramakrishiia Mission, Bomliay, was 
celebrated with groat eclat at 9, a. m. on Sunday, 
the 9th January, 1949 in the Ramakrishna Mission 
premises. 

Hon’ble Mr. B. G, Kher, Premier of Bombay 
laid the foundation stone of the Student’s Home. 
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In tlie course of his speech he sfucl : “ Every tiling 
connectecl -with the venerable names of Sri Rama- 
kriflhna, and Swaini Vivokananda is holy and 
sacred and I rejoice to assist in the worlc. 

The Ramakiishna Mission has a long and proud 
record of social work to its credit. Tliis Mission 
has noticing sectarian about it. It is open to all, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. With 
reverence for all to whom it is duo, tliis institution 
rises above the pettiness from which religious 
secboiianism suffers. Tlio only religion it preaches 
is the ‘ univei*sal religion of tho Vedanta,* which 
stands foi’ liarniony and not foi* dissensions — for 
realisation and not for wrangling. Religion has so 
often liecm tho arena of wars and hatreds that it is 
refreshing to ho reminded that it should be the 
meeting groiuid of unions and sympathies. 

And with the Mission Religion is no more 
ahsti-action. It is translated into service — the 
service of tho people. Tho Missions of tho West 
have built up tlirougli tho centuries a glorious 
trarlition of service ; and we, too have our heritage 
of 8(‘lf-o(‘facing sin’vice. In those now times wo 
need a syntliosis of tho host that is in both. 
Institutions like this ]\Iission will help us to 
achieve it. 

As 1 said at tlio outset with this Mission are 
associated such revered names as those of Sri 
Ramalaishna raramaliamsa and Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Those names stand for the higlier values 
of life — for all that enriches us spiritually. Between 
them, they symbolize tho blond of noble thought 
and vigorous, puiiKisoful activity. Jllessed by this 
inspiring background, this Mission is dosti- 
Tied to go fi-om one triumph of sendee to 
another.” 


While laying the foundation stone of the Chari« 
table Dispensary, Hon'ble Mr. Moraji R. Desai, 
Home Minister, Bombay, exhorted the audience 
to follow the teachings of the ‘ Guru * (Sri Rama- 
krishna) and said that it will lead to * Santi,* peace. 
The teachings of Sri Ramakrishna preached by 
Swami Vivokananda throughout tho world had 
brought much credit to India. The dispansary 
was only one of tho many useful services rendered 
by the Ashrama. True love was the best healer 
of all ills, he said. 

Mr. M. A. Master, ex-president of Fodax'ation of 
Indian Chninber of Commerce and Industries laid 
tho foimdation stone of the Lecture Hall. During 
tho course of his speocli he stiid : “ Many, many 

years ago, more than twenty five years ago, I 
came in contact with the activities of the Rama- 
krislina Mission when I was in Burma. A large 
number of our countrymen were tliere. They did 
not find suitable facilities for medical relief or 
other reliefs. It was at that time tho Ramakrishna 
Mission came to tho help of not only our worlcers 
but akis tho common class by organising in a largo 
scalo medical relief and otlier humanitarian activi- 
ties. Tlie Ramakiishna Mission’s name is known 
all over the world not only for the spiritual uplift, 
but also for the splendid humanitarian service it 
has been rendering. Ladies and Gentlemen, kindly 
pardon me for making a confession. I am not a 
religious man. I realise, however, the splendid 
service for the uplift of tho masses. Whenever 
there is any groat national calamity in the country, 
whether it was famine, or whether it was starva- 
tion, we always find the Ramakrishna Mission 
came to help the humanity and brought peace and 
joy. It is tliis relief that appeals to me most.” 


“ The. Vishnavas have a saying^ * He who worships Krishna is very 
clever\ "The clever man in this world will live with Ood alone; and 
the foolish man will like to fall in the snare of samsara and suffer 
the conseqne.).* miseries thereof 


—Swami Adbhutananda 
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Obeisance unto that Lord, the Ocean of Bliss, of whom every joy and all 
the joy together that is seen in these three worlds here is but a drop ! 

Ah ! Blessed are Brahma and others who, delirious with delight, and 
leaving off other talks, go on muttering ^ Obeisance to Siva ! 

We praise the Liord the root cause of the creation of the three worlds. 
Who will not desire to receive help from Him whose nature is plenitude ? 

We praise that auspicious Lord by remembering whom even in times of 
great perplexity, our minds, dirty with dense delusion, become transparent. 

Oh ! you are that Lord by being dedicated to whom even an inferior act 
becomes a supermost act ; and you are the Lord from whom the goodness of 
the good act is also derived. 

“ Here you are, caught in our palm, here you are found out, where are 
you going away from us?” Thus do blessed souls, bloated with the Rasa of 
devotion, run about Lord Siva. 

Ah ! We praise Him who transcends the transcendent Pranava essence 
of the three Vedas of Rik, Yajus and Saman ; of whom this profound and 
beautiful lady of the Veda is the cooimand-bearer. 

0 Supreme Lord ! you are the Injunction, its observance as well as its 
fruit. If the entire body of Dharma of the Universe does not proceed from 
you, where else could it come from ? 

Bhatta Nabayana, Stavaohintamani, 
62, 63 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71. 

— V. Raghavan. 



NATIONAL-SELF-REALIZATION OF INDIA 


Move on^ 0 Lord, in thy resistless path! 

Till thy high noon overspreads the world, 

Till every land reflects thy light. 

Till men and women, with uplifted head, 

Behold their shackles broken, and 

KnoWy in springing py, their life renewed ! ^ 

— SWAMI ViVBKANANDA. 


WHAT INDIA HAS CHOSEN? 

The Government of India have sanctioned 
defence expenditure totalling Rs. 171*95 
crores for 1949-50. It will be unwise to say 
that the Government have acted wrongly 
by not being meticulously true to what 
Gandhiji might ask for. We liad no doubt 
our idealist philosopher-kings whom Plato 
might admire, but they too kept their horses 
trim, and spears, swords, arrows and shields 
glistening. The idealism which is not bold, 
wise and ready enough to see and understand 
without passion and anxiety all the aspects 
and implications of realism is a sort of 
vague idealism, weaker than any corrupt 
realism. Wo should at least be courageous 
enough to acknowledge and own our own 
necessities. Otherwise necessities will smother 
us of necessity, to impart the wisdom of 
the practical. Therefore the wisdom of the 
followers of Gandhiji in the Indian Cabinet 
lies perhaps in the fact that while they 
claim to be Gandhian they do not pose 
to be Gandhi-like. 

There are even higher, greater and more 
necessary necessities, but for attending to 
which no defence-measures will be enough 
to ensure the slightest safety of the nation, 
in the ultimate sense of the term. No 
sense of realism is a sufficient defence and 


guarantee against the death of a nation if it 
is not adequately balanced by an equally 
alive sense of idealism. The nation which 
pays all its attention to defence comes to 
offend other nations and in fullness of 
time finds that its very defence has become 
jts sarcophagus. 

The question naturally arises, what then 
is the national ideal of India ? ‘ Renuncia- 
tion and Service,' says Swami Vivekananda. 
These two Words symbolise the India of the 
past but also offers Jihe instrument to work 
out her present and future. To find whether 
India is on the right path we have to apply 
the test of these two words in all the walks 
of national life. Again, the application of 
these twin ideals to all the spheres of 
activity in national life is the sure path 
to the national-self -realization of India. 

The national-consciousness must not only 
have the free access to the highest ideal 
contemplated and achieved by men living 
on this soil but should also be in the con- 
stant and unbroken communion with that 
idealistic national existence. Through her 
millions of lives should run that one immut- 
able idea which is the national ideal. While 
the most advanced in the nation should 
reflect the ideal in its purest and most 
exalted form, the man in the lowest rung 
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must have at least a broken glimpse of 
that ideal. 

THE FOEBIGN POLICY OF INDIA 

It is a very significant and happy augery 
that India has again spoken to the world at 
last her two mighty Words ITltlr: and 
the words which India has fashioned 
from the depths of her fathomless medita- 
tions on the verities of life down the ages. 
Pandit Nehru’s address on March 8, 1949, 
before the Parliament of India on India’s 
foreign policy and relations brings out four 
points of supreme importance in the world 
context: that (a) India does not want to 
associate herself in any power block, (h) 
India has no aggressive designs whatsoever 
on any nation bn any plea, (c) India aspires 
to bo a liberating force, in her own way, 
seeking to serve the nations hold in sub- 
jugation by foreign powers, (d) India socks 
to become the leaven for a mighty peace- 
movement, which will heroically combat 
all the forces that insinuate the world to 
rush to another world-war. 

Rightly considered all these can be re- 
solved into that two-word formula of Swami 
Vivekananda — ‘ Renunciation and Service.’ 
India has to understand the infallibility and 
the applicability of Swamji’s powerful 77ian^ 
tram, for, scrupulous and devoted appli- 
cation of this mantram is the only way to 
the national-self-realization of India, nay 
the only method by which any future of 
humanity can be built up. All the walls that 
dififerenciated man from man, nation from 
nation are fast collapsing under the pressure 
of advancing time and knowledge. Races 
are coming closer, face to face, and if men 
came closer with their unmitigated ferocious- 
ness what could happen but co-operative 
annihilation through ^he instrumentality of 
precision weapons ? Therefore any future 


of humanity is possible only on the basis of 
‘ Renunciation and Service.’ Cynicism will 

not save. If we do not learn we will be 
burnt down. 

It is a matter of great gratification, to 
analyse the foreign policy of India as de- 
clared by the nation through Pandit Nehru, 
and to find that the Destiny of the Nation, 
the Janaganamana Adhinayaka is leading 
the nation by the sublime path of nivritti. 
Everyone will believe, we hope, and it does 
not matter if some people deliberately dis- 
believe, that there is no duplicity — that 
inferior sort of treachery which often 
passes by the sly name of ‘ diplomacy,’ 
in what Pandit Nehru spoke. We believe 
what he spoke, India meant. And this 
can be considered as a landmark on the 
path of the progress of the nation, in the 
sense that India is on the right track. 

This can also be tested in the light of 
what Swami Vivekananda set as the 
National Ideals of India before the world — 
‘ Renunciation and Service,’ Pandit Nehru 
has said that India renounces the world. 
In his own words : 

“Wo liavo kept apart from joining rival blocks. 
Our policy is to bo friendly to all countries and 
not to Ijocomo entangled in any alliance wliich 

might drag us to possible consequences, Free 

India was emerging with no hostile background in 
regard to any country. We are friendly with 
all coimtries. We approach the whole world on a 
friendly basis and there is no reason why we 
should x)ut oui’selves in a disadvantage by becom- 
ing unfiiondly to any group. I think India has a 
vital role to play in the world affairs, 

“ The background of Europe was not quite the 
same as India. Pandit Nehru said, ‘ There is thus 
absolutely no reason why we should be asked 
to choose between this ideology or that- In the 
past, India had spread her cultural doctrine to other 
countries, not by force of arms, hut by the strength 
and vitality of her culture. There is no reason why 
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she should give up her own way of doing things and 
consider things ^ simply beca'iise of some particluar 
ideology emanating from Europe/ *’ 

“ By aligning with any particular group, the 
Prime Minister added, * We lose the tremendous 
vantage ground wo have of using the influence that 
we possess — and that influence is growing — for the 
sake of world-peace. We do not seek any domination 
over any other country and do not wish to interfere 
in any other comtry*s affairs, domestic or othe)\ 
Our main stake in world affairs is Peace. Our 
main stake is to see. that there is racial equality 
ami to see that people who are suhjeMed shoidd 
he made free. For the rest, w^e do not seek to 
interfere and do not desire other people to interfere 
in our aflWrs. If there is interference, political, 
military or economic, we shall resist it/ ” 

This declaration is not only a rare piece 
of sublime statesmanship — which consists in 
wisely trying to avoid getting tlie wheels of 
tho chariot of tho nation stuck in quagmire 
of low^ and bad politics in world affairs and 
the insufferable consequences thereof — this 
is also the proof positive of national self- 
control (without which there is no national- 
self -realiszation) in the face of wide temp- 
tations, and a unique manifestation of the 
benedictions of the true spirit of India 
as inculcated through tlie ages. Tliis decla- 
ration is not a wordy and studied pero- 
ration of a designing and diabolic diplomat 
under the cloak of a seeming highminded- 
ness, this is an emanation of the glimpses of 
the pure spirit of India shooting through 
the circuit of swiftly revolving affairs. Here 
a discerning oar can catch the mellow rhythm 
of the soft footsteps of heroic India 
moving on the ochre dust of the high 
eternal path of nivritti. 

India does not want any colony. India 
does not want to control tho artery of 
flowing petrol in any dreary desert. And it 
must be remembered, this is not any waist- 


broken nation’s forced abjuration. This 
is the renunciation of a mighty leviathan, 
wise tliough. She says, ‘ From me no 
danger be to aught that lives What she 
aspires after is to become an oasis in the arid 
desert of the world where tho simooms of 
rancour and temptations constantly blast 
the tents of the caravans. Hardly indeed 
has it ever been given to any other nation 
in history than India to speak such noble 
words and mean every letter of them. 

Proud Vivekananda says, “ we live here 

three hundred million strong ! Wo, of all 
nations of tlie world, have never been a con- 
quering race, and that blessing is on our 
head, and therefore wo live.” India aspires 
to liberate all the forces that are contribu- 
tive to world-happiness. India aspires to 
integrate all the forces that are conducive 
to world-peace. In this unhappy pcaceless 
planet higher aspirations cannot bo dreamt 
of. Whence comes so much power to a 
nation to aspire so higli when it does not 
contemplate to lay the plants for manu- 
facturing of atom-bombs? The power 
comes from the essential purity of her 
aspirations. 

In the heart of her boldness to renounce^ 
lies lier strengtJi and opportunity to serve. 
There cannot bo any service in the spiritual 
sense of the word unless it is preceded by 
renunciation. If India docs not renounce 
the world, in the sense of not coveting the 
world, in the least on any plea, — India can- 
not serve the world. And if India does 
not serve tho world, India does not live, for 
the world dies rotting in its own poison. So 
India has no other way but to walk on her 
own way, in her own way. What is her 
way? “This is the theme of Indian life- 
work, tho burden of her eternal songs, tho 
back-bone of her existence, tho foundation 
of her being, the raison d^eire of her very 
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existence — the spiTitualization of the human 
race. In this, her life-bourse she has never 
deviated whether the Tartar ruled or the 
Turk, whether the Moghul ruled or the 
English,” says Swami Vivekananda. 

So to be true to her own life-principle, 
India has to absorb in her person all the 
poison that have arisen on the waters of life 
from the violent eddies of History and like 
great Nilakantha sit calm, firm and sublime 
on her asana in blissful meditation trans- 
mitting peace through the hemispheres. 
How could India absorb all the deadly 
poisons that are afloat on the waters of life 
but through revitalizing the power of her 
own vitality, which is spirituality ? In 
what spirituality consists if not in ‘ Renun- 
ciation and Service ’ ? 

Therefore the future of India, nay the 
future of humanity lies in the earnestness 
and sincerity of India to go by her own patli 
in the affairs of tlie world. Let us have 
faith. Let us have Sraddha. Let India 
boldly and confidently stride along her own 
path, and the world is bound to follow suit if 
it is not incurably foolish. If the world does 
not follow, India should be heroic enough to 
walk alone. If death bo certain, India can 
go and meet Yama at his own palace even 
as our famous immortal little brother 
Nachiketas did. This is Indian tradition. 

Some people are inclined to think that 
idealism is tending towards running riot in 
Pandit Nehru's foreign policy. They believe 
that political wisdom consists in the readi- 
ness to get oneself adjusted in the quick- 
sands of shifting cliques of co-operative 
vandalism. They think that sober use of 
expediency can be eschewed only at peril. 
They forget that friendliness on the level of 
sharing the secret of advanced annihilating 
instruments is no safe business in itself. It 
may happen so, when the right hand of the 


friend will receive a gift, the left hand will 
stab at thp back. And this may even be 
done very piously, to literally work out a 
very high maxim ! Then Pandit Nehru 
does not say that new situations are not to be 
understood. Yet, let us acknowledge that 
this section of thinkers are clever to a point 
and they see very sharply to that extent. 
But there are horizons beyond, and even 
beyond the horizons existence is. Then 
why should we so rigidly mould, model and 
cripple ourselves in the patterns of the 
foolish demands of politics alone in the 
name of a problematic security and deny our 
possibilities in the vast sky ? . Why should 
we gum our wings with the tar of sticky 
politics when it is given to us by the right 
of our ancestry to soar up in the empyrian 
heights of possibility? It is so grand to 
aspire, it is oven political to aspire, for the 
truth and purity of aspirations can free one 
from the most pernicious of shackles, can 
snap the most solid of fetters. Has not the 
very recent history of India proved this? 
Then why this fear to aspire? We are 
faithless. We have no faith in ourselves, 
no faith in Truth or in the Destiny of the 
nation. But we have to have it. That is 
the way for national-self-realization. Lot 
us have faith. Let us boldly resist 
stooping to demeaning politics, and a day 
will then surely come when politics will 
look up to us. And therein exactly lies 
the salvation of the world. If India does 
not stand firm like a rock on her own 
philosophy of life, then woe unto India, for 
she becomes instrumental in accelerating 
the the progress of humanity in the path 
of self-annihilation. 

Therefore in the light of Pandit Nehru's 
declared foreign policy, we are bold enough 
to say that as far as broad principles are 
concerned India is on the right track. But 
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mere being on the right trp»ck, we must add, 
does not vouch for a safe journey. The driver 
has to be ever vigilant, cautious and alert. 
He has to see that the train does not fall a 
prey to sabotage. Then all the carriages 
have to bo in sound running order. Even the 
best of the drivers cannot safely pilot a 
train which has carriages without wheels, 
and wheels out of gear. These are Home 
Affairs. 

THE HOME AFFAIES 

How is India keeping at home ? Sardar 
PatePs recent speeches delivered at 
Madras, Hyderabad, Ambala and other 
places reveal the condition of national 
health. From what he said — and few 
could have spoken from more detailed know- 
ledge of things, as a whole, as far as home 
affairs are concerned, — we are afraid, wo 
have to find that India is not keeping good 
health. In fact India has been in the sick 
bed for centuries. India has spoken the 
word Peace to the world outside. But 
India has yet to have Peace inside. Well, 
was then Pandit Nehru merely playing with 
words while declaring the foreign policy of 
India? Yes and No. ‘Yes’, because of the 
fact, Pandit Nehru being the Premier of 
the nation, officially represents the 
national consciousness and so cannot have 
peace in his heart when the nation knows it 
not. And how could he give peace who 
had it not ? * No because, if he has not 

given the thing, he has at least given the 
Word. And he who has given the word 
has also given the thing if he is a right man. 
Word is sound. And what sound is not? 

Sound is Brahman Itself. And if 
this sound has been breathed with perfect 
sincerity, out of this sound itself will arise 
that power, which is known as Peace, And 
Peace alone is power. All else are mere child’s 
grimaces. For right or wrong, for good or 


bad, for gain or loss, it is not a man that 
speaks here, it is the consciousness of a 
nation which affirms its legacy on the soil 
of time when it advances in History. 

If the idealistic aspirations of the 
national consciousness of India are kept 
pure, progressive and dynamic, the realistic 
aspects of her day to day life will surely 
undergo desirable changes. Again if the 
realistic aspects of India’s day to day 
national life cannot be purified, it will not 
be given even to Pandit Nehru to hold his 
head erect and speak any word of courage 
with confidence. The sound of a conch 
which comes from the depth of the ocean 
of peace will enthrall and thrill people, but 
the bag-pipe’s unseemly booing will only 
bore men. Pandit Nehru must make sure 
whether ho is holding a conch in his hand 
or a bag pipe under his arms before he 
sounds it too loudly over and over again. 

The Maladies : Even Sardar Patel can- 
not affirm that Pandit Nehru is holding a 
conch in his hand and not a bag-pipe. 
India, as facts should be valued, is no 
ocean of peace now. India is still the 
troubled waters of conflicts of very complex 
sorts and there were many who took it 
to be good fishing time for sectional or 
personal purposes. That big cultivator of 
India who does not know how to mince 
matters — and it is quite natural with the 
cultivators of the soil — said that India was 
sick. Very broadly speaking, the sickness 
lay, as he pointed out, mainly in the men 
who were leading men. He pointed out the 
canker which was eating into the vitals of 
the leading political organisation of the 
land. He even referred to certain incidents 
in Hyderabad. Then he pointed out how 
the Labour was being misguided and 
exploited by certain groups of so-called 
avowed friends of Labour. 
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He also drew attention to other maladies, 
which it was high time India took note of, 
before they became formidable. Recently 
there went on an interesting discussion in the 
columns of the leading Daily of Madras, as 
to whether Law was really an Ass or not ! 
How does it matter whether Law was an 
Ass or any other quadruped or biped until 
it brays and kicks ? And when it brays 
and kicks are we not, as law-abiding 
people, in obligation to call it an ass ? Law- 
fully speaking, perhaps the Sardar meant 
that Law sliould not bray all nonsense 
in sedulous justification of crimes and it 
should not kick the nation-building endea- 
vours, if it *80 much disliked being called by 
that powerful name ! Let law and ass be 
alone or together, what the Sardar pointed 
out has to bo seen with open eyes by all 
bold thinking men in India. 

The hatred-cult. The hatred-cult which 
is thriving in this fair South India inspito 
of the (Government which officially owes 
allegiance to the creed of Gandhiji, 
portends a considerable national danger. 
Hatred is infectious ; hatred is ruinous. 
Whoever hates successfully is damned 
eternally — life is a hell-fire for liim. lie 
suffers from constant bites of scorpions. 
He docs not know any bliss in his life. 
He does not see any beauty in the rising 
sun or the setting moon. All liis perceptions 
are blinded. He is a problem-child of the 
world. He is truely the head-ache of the 
humanity. It is a profound pity that 
India has a legion of such problem-children. 
And it is feared that their number is grow- 
ing every day. It is doubted that some 
unscrupulous ambitious men are utilizing 
this life-sapping sickness of a class of 
unfortunate people as an expedient for 
some sectional political ends. If it is a fact 
it is the most diabolic of facts. Let them 


know, if there ar,e such men, that whoever 
excite others to hate anybody on any 
plea whatsoever, are traitors to humanity — 
and' Nemesis will fall on them with all 
its power and horror. It should be 
within the range of the moral and physical 
power of the Government to wean way 
people from the grip of this disastrous 
cult . 

If the Government cannot do it they 
should declare it before the nation that 
they have failed to do away with the hatred- 
cult and that they invited suggestions and 
help from the people to combat this disease. 
The Government may even seek the 
services of some high-minded people who 
wore interested in the work. But the 
Government must first satisfy themselves 
and be able to prove before the people that 
they have been doing their best to eradi- 
cate the poison of hatred from the body- 
politic of the nation. Lot not anyone say 
by implication that there could be a kind 
of legal, legitimate and justified hatred which 
could be allowed to thrive violently on the 
plea of the right of self-determination. If 
unfortunately through the persuasion of 
irresponsible self-complacence or lack of 
insight into matters the Government 
chooses to think that it is not a matter of 
such great importance, then it must be told 
that the Government will bo living in a 
paradise, where no wise man ever peeps and 
that whatever they may build up will have 
its plinth only in precarious quick-sands, and 
nothing will stand even in the short run. 
It will be the sham of shams to decorate 
the house with a number of bold-typo 
moral labels when the inveterate sin of 
hatred is kept installed in the very heart 
of the shrine. ‘ Temple-entry * will have no 
meaning, ‘ Prohibition ’ will not benefit the 
people in any real sense, if the people are 
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kept exposed to the hell-fire of hatred. He 
who hates is a moving inferno. He is not 
only a loss to humanity, he is also a problem 
and potential danger to the society. Hatred 
is undivine. It is hell-born. It never helps. 
It ruins. History has proved this number- 
less times. India has not enough blood to 
bleed more. 

To hate anyone on any plea is the worst 
of crimes. But to hate one, who hates, is 
even a worse crime. The nation has to own 
this fact and mobilise its wisdom to find 
ways and means to heal this disease. It is 
our own home affair. Even those who hate 
are all our own blood-brothers If I believe 
this with my soul and if love is not want- 
ing, my prodigal brother who might have 
chosen to hate me, will one day return to 
my embrace to claim me as his own. In 
the meantime I must be pure in heart; I 
must be patient, suffering, waiting and 
praying. Superciliousness and impatience 
will not do. Reverence has to bo brought 
into action. Those who dislike to be hated 
have to ask themselves if they have lived 
well, served well and loved well. They 
have to deserve love by serving. 

' But it is no easy task. Precisely there- 
fore it requires very patient and wise 
attention. 

The Faith in Grime : There are other 
maladies as well which claim our intense 
attention. A generation of youngmen 
have swallowed without salt some husky 
philosophy of life from the quarters of 
their own choosing. They believed 
in ‘ change through chaos ’ and crimes. 
They believed in burning people alive 
in furnace (as they are said to have 
proved in Dum Dum recently) with a view 
to create a public opinion abroad 1 Poor 
creatures ! They do not know that the cause 
they are supposed to serve has long left 
3 


them ! When they will discover this in a 
belated liour perhaps in a frenzy of helpless 
anger they will rush to the throat of their 
own fugitive cause to drink its blood. They 
too are our blood-brothers. We must not 
disown or un-lovc them only because they 
believed and lived in the spasm of some 
‘ism’. They are a frenzied lot and there- 
fore needed nursing. We have to tell them 
that this ancient land could not be cured of 
God. It had its own way of doing things. 
It know far superior interpretations of his- 
tory than Marx could dream of. It knew 
a philosophy of life which comprehends even 
the incomprehensible. It cultivates an ulti- 
mate economics which is consonant with 
cosmic laws. Our young men should un- 
derstand these things, otherwise things will 
not Understand them. They should know 
that all the wisdom of all other nations put 
together cannot weigh the balance with a 
little saying of India: 

Verily, all this is Brahman. Once this is 
understood the view of life changes. New 
values rise up. Matter ceases to entice and 
the material aspirations find their right 
place in the scheme of life. It behoves 
every Indian to be proud of his ancestry. 
It is shameful for any Indian to be tricked 
by the wiles of some contingent philosophy 
in the name of ‘New.’ Let India go to hell 
with God than to heaven with mammon. 

Political aspirants in India have to 
understand one fundamental truth about 
India. The genius of India is essentially 
synthetic. In this ocean of humanity have 
flown down the ages various stocks of race 
and culture — which having come here have 
undergone a sea-change, an India-chango, 
if the phrase might be used, and became 
Indian. India is the epitome of the world 
in a very true sense. So the future politics 
of India have to be synthetic in character 
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to be true to the life-principle of India. 
All gates are open here for truths to come 
in from whatever direction they chose to 
como. After coming here, of course, they 
have to put up with all the scrutinizing 
tests of the Wisdom of India. This is the 
Indian way of doing things. Whoever will 
impersonate this synthetic politics which is 
the need of India, is the future leader of 
India and humanity thereby. It is interest- 
ing to note, even this plain phrase ‘ Secular 
State * has a peculiar meaning when used in 
the. context of India. 

* Secular State ’ : Secular State in India 
can have the only meaning which Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan has expounded with rare 
insight : 

** There is a good deal of misconception that wo 
are now getting into new world where we are go* 
ing to cast off all religion. Wo are told tliat wo 
are a secular democratic state. But there is a 
groat deal of miscomprehension about the meaning 
and significance of tliis conception of India as a 
secular democratic State. It does not mean that 
wo are a police state, that wo take our stand on 
lx)wor and co-orsion and wo are interested in giving 
physical and biological satisfactions and not inter- 
ested in fundamental values. Wo always said that 
anyone who says that by building up a Utopia you 
will bo able to give satisfaction to all human beings 
is essentially wrong. Wo have proclaimed that the 
world is subject to moral laws, that there is such a 
thing as Dharnm, that state is the servant of 
Dharnia and that it is not to bo regarded as superior 
to all Dharma, We did not say that material com- 
fort and security are the only tilings of life. We 
ore humble, we do not admit that man is the master 
of all things or the master of destiny in that sense 

of the term Wo are loyal to the great Spirit of 

this country which not only tolerated but apprecia- 
ted other peoples* religions and built up the culture 
to which all communities in this land have made 
their effective contributions. So, when India is 
declared to be a Secular Democratic State, ‘ to be 
seoular * in the context ineu-ie not to be non-religious* 
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but to be deeply spiritual. That is the meaning of 
sccularity when it is put down in the definition of 
our conception as a Secular Democratic State. 
We are not Godless. We do believe that there is 
another consummation of the human being, when 
the physical, and the intellectual and the other 
faculties which are slumbering in him are roused. 
No human individual can be regarded as having 
attained the fulness of his stature. In that 
sense, we are secular community.” 

This needs no farther comment. 

Labour and Capital : The seed of another 
possible national calamity lies in the chasm 
of the growing cleavage between Labour and 
Capital. India is sorely suffering from 
caste-conflicts. If over and above this she 
has to suffer from class-conflicts India will 
not stand. If India does not stand the world 
goes. But time yet is, this cleavage between 
labour and capital can be healed up. If India 
is not too late to choose wisdom, unfortu- 
nate and sharp class-strifes can be avoided 
in India. 

‘ The nation lives in the cottages.’ In the 
well-being of the cottages "is the well-being 
of the nation. The conditions of the 
cottages can be improved only by bettering 
the lots of the Labour who come from the 
cottages. Independence must permeate 
India. The blessings of independ,ence must 
not get frozen and clotted in New Delhi 
and other big cities. They must reach every 
cottage with equal meaning. Delay may 
be dangerous. 

Labour in India are the inheritors of a 
superior culture by the simple reason of 
their being Indians. Ask any labourer, he 
knows one or two truths of the highest 
philosophy and that truth is a part of his 
being. Given the technical education our 
Labour are a golden lot. This one thing 
has to be remembered by our Labour- 
leaders. Leaders must see beyond the 
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politico-economics. Labour is in tremendous 
vantage position in this age by the blessings 
of inexorable social Law. But this is being 
cashed only in terms of rupees and annas 
and matter. This should not be the case. 
This vantage position should be utilized for 
even more superior purposes, for the real 
growth from within, for becoming higher 
men. Our Labour-leaders, among whom 
very fortunately for the nation we have 
essentially good, wise and far-seeing men, 
should address themselves to the higher 
conceptions of life and its values. Indian 
conception of life does not hold the ultimate 
brief to any achievement but self-reali- 
zation, Self-realization is the ultimate aim 
of life not only for the Sadhus but also for 
anyone else anywhere in the universe. The 
path to self-realization must be open to all. 
The main work of the Labour leaders is 
keeping this path open to Labour. What- 
ever stands in the way towards this goal 
must be combated firmly and heroically. 
It should be the aim of the Labour-leaders 
not only to procure the Labour what may 
be rightly considered their legitimate rights, 
but also to see that Labour are improving 
intrinsically, in efficiency and in becoming 
higher men. Our Labour-leaders must save 
our Labour from becoming mere wage- 
earning automatons. The most ruinous idea 
which Labour often indulge in is that they 
had every right to screw up their demands 
for any scale of pay they chose, but had no 
obligation of discharging their work pro- 
perly. This not only upsets the economy 
of the nation, but also corrupts and ruins 
Labour from within. Labour must be 
saved from this great temptation. Labour 
must be taught to love themselves in the way 
by which they can enhance their own values 
by carefully improving themselves economi- 
cally, physically and spiritually. Labour 


must be saved from becoming the devotees 
of Mammon. Otherwise they will fall prey 
to the vices of capital without having the 
power of it. If Labour have to lead the 
humanity they should acquire the leading 
qualities too, so that they may avoid the 
curse of misleading. If Labour wanted their 
own real good, they have to ^renounce^ all ig- 
noble ways and stick to the right path of self- 
improvement, fair combat and above all 
true service. One of the heaviest responsi- 
bilities of the country therefore rests on the 
Labour-leaders. They cannot be too cau- 
tious, imaginative and patient. They could 
never have thought enough. Not only the 
highest amenities of life must be kept open 
to our Labour, the portals of the highest 
philosophy of life also must remain wide 
open to them. No happiness, no knowledge, 
no bliss upto the bliss of Brahman should 
be denied to them. This is the way for real 
service to Labour according to the Indian 
conception of ultimate values of life. Our 
Labour-leaders should not only be through- 
ly conversant with the theories and laws of 
history, economics and politics, they should 
also be equally thoroughly conversant with 
the tenets and truths of our philosophy. 
Unless much labour may come to nought 
for want of little wisdom. No body can 
servo Labour better than a true Vedantin. 
It will be grand if our Labour-leaders took 
seriously to Vedanta. 

It is high time the Capital understood 
where its ultimate interest lay. It will be 
too late then if capital did not lose the 
‘over-sensitiveness of its pocket’ now. 
Capital is now in a position to make capital 
out of itself by devoting itself in the service 
of Labour — our cottages. Whether the 
theories of economics agree or not, whether 
Capital likes it or not, whether the Labour 
know it or not, the truth is that the Labour 
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are the first Capital of the world. So bettering 
the conditions of Labour means bettering 
the first capital, which in its own turn 
means stabilizing the economy of the 
nation. In ‘ renunciation ’ lies the future 
of Capital, and in ‘ service ’ its liberation. 
Capital must renounce narrow vision. 
Capital must very clearly understand that 
days were gone when it could exploit 
the helpless and unfortunate Labour 
kicking them through work in the dungeons 
of smoky factories. Capital has to under- 
stand the time-spirit. Now days came wlien 
the awakened Labour have to be under- 
stood, honoured and saluted. High-browism 
must go. But it should not be thought that 
Capital is helpless, if only it should 
choose to go by the superior and higher 
path, by the path of service to Labour, 

OUR LAST MAN, OUR FIRST CONCERN 

Independence must fast reach our last 
man of the country. And ho must feel it. 
The only way ho can feel it is through 
having better food, clothes and slielter. 
Ho is the only man who can tell whether 
we arc progressing in any real sense of the 
term. Until our last man has said standing 
on his green meadow under tJie blue sky 
with glistening eyes and smiling lips that 
lie has felt tlie touch of independence, our 
leaders should not find time enough to feel 
much proud for what has been achieved. 
(3ur meditations should be on what we have 
not achieved. 

Moving about the slums in cities and 
farmers’ cots in villages, do we find rays 
enough of independence penetrating there ? 
We do not plead impatience, for we know 
it is undivine. Wo simply suggest, some- 
times what happens is that, after waiting the 
long process of cooking, wo lose patience 
when the food is about to be served and 


alas, in an angry mood, spoil the whole fare. 
Therefore hands that serve must be able, 
brisk and pure. The best Government is 
that which do not wait for the criticism of 
the Opposition but subjects itself to delibe* 
rate and persistent self-criticism. 

THE ANCIENT RECIPE 

‘ 55WT; ’ He who has 

no strength cannot realize the Atman. 
India cannot realize her national-self, if 
India is not strong enough. India cannot 
really have her full strength when she 
suffers from so many diseases, some of 
which are discussed above. Diseased India’s 
world renunciation will be a collosal 
which is condemned by Sri Krishna in the 
Gita. The sublimity of India’s world 
renunciation will lielp and impress the huma- 
nity only when India has recovered totally 
from all her internal ailments and grown 
strong to the toe. Again, diseased India can- 
not serve the sick world effectively inspite of 
all noble wishful thinking. Rather chances 
are there that Jier weak system may be 
attacked by aggressive bacilli from foreign 
regions. But the savants of the different 
nations have repeatedly pointed out that 
India should and need be the Saviour of the 
world. So the priority of importance from 
both Indian and world stand-point should 
go to the concern about India’s national 
health of the Spirit. 

The path of the national-self -realization 
of India which is through ‘ renunciation and 
service’ is open. Only she must gather 
strength enough to walk the strenuous path 
which goes up the hills. And strength is 
sure to come if she sufficiently takes care 
of her own vitality which is spirituality. 

Youngmen beware! 



GURU NANAK 

By S. L* 


Ever since Islam came into India, 

particularly in the middle ages, attempts 
have been made, often with considerable 
success, -by distinguished members of both 
the faiths to bring about a fusion between 
Hinduism and Islam. Not merely ex- 
pediency but a genuine desire to evolve 
a common pattern out of elements 

apparently hostile so as to meet the needs 
of both the Hindus and the Moslems 

inspired and informed these attempts. 

A common feature of these attempts was 
that it was freely recognised tljat there 
was truth in both the religions and 
although in details they differed widely, 
sometimes to the extent of being contra- 
dictory to each other, in fundamentals 
there was comidete agreement between 
them. So it was that in the fusion 
attempted, all non-essentials were ruthlessly 
suppressed, only the fundamentals being 
given the utmost prominence. Sometimes 
a new label was found for what emerged 
out of these attempts, treating it, as if it 
was a new stuff altogether, in order that no 
prejudices could form a barrier to its 
being acceptable to either eommunity. 
And in all these attempts the central role 
was played by (not any political leader, 
but) a seer, a mystic, who applied the 
whole weiglit of his spiritual experience in 
support of the fusion giving it thus a 
character of authenticity which was indis- 
pensable, and who also formed, by the 
charm of his personality and the catholicity 
of his views, a rallying point to the Hindus 
as well as to the Moslems. 

Such an attempt in the middle ages was 
Sikhism and the seer who made it; was 


Guru Nanak, born in 1469 in a village near 
Lahore. His early life hardly bore any 
promise of what ho was to become later, 
for like any other young man he kept 
himself occupied with the pleasures of the 
flesh never bothering about things outside 
his immediate experience. But a sudden 
vision of God at twenty-six left him a 
changed man altogether, the old frivolous 
youth having been transformed into a real 
saint! After this it was impossible for him 
to stay at homo, and he left home and like 
a wandering monk kept visiting one holy 
place after another. With him was his 
invariable companion Mardana, a Moslem 
youth who was his boyhood friend, who 
evidently shared his thoughts and tastes 
to a remarkable degree. Wherever Nanak 
went, he spent his time meditating and 
while not meditating, teaching. He also 
sang enthralling songs composed by him- 
self, his friend Mardana always accompan- 
ying his singing with his instrument. 
Between themselves they drew large 
crowds of admirers, Hindus as well 
as Moslems, for they were a unique 
pair — unique in their dress (which 
combined features of both Hindu and 
Moslem styles), unique in their habits, in 
their views, in the way they made things 
of religion appear simple and practical. 
It is noteworthy that they became popular 
more with the masses than with the 
learned, the elite, and in securing the end 
they had in view this was obviously 
necessary. 

One of the most eminent contemporaries 
of Nanak, though his senior by many years, 
was Kabir whom he met at Benares. Both 
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had much in common and it must have 
been that they felt drawn towards each 
other as soon as they mot. For days and 
for weeks they met and discussed things of 
common interest, most of all of course their 
favourite theme of the fundamental unity 
of Hinduism and Islam, and in this inter- 
course between the two kindred spirits 
there was much free give and take. Evi- 
dently Kabir, because he was older and 
more experienced and also because he was 
a greater mystic, had more to give than to 
take. And the result is that henceforth 
we find Nanak quoting Kabir as an autho- 
rity, and Kabir ’s songs and sayings had 
done so much to mould tlie thoughts of the 
Sikhs and were so near their hearts that 
when a later Guru (Guru Govinda) sat down 
to compile the Granth Sahib ^ he gladly 
assigned them a high place in the Book, 

Both in personal conduct as well as in 
their songs (which, by the way, were of the 
highest philosophical import, besides being 
composed in a simple and graceful language^ 
full of metaphors and interesting allegories) 
Kabir and Nanak emphasised what they 
regarded as the common truths between 
the two religions, and this they carried to 
such a degree that it was difficult to tell 
whether tliey were Hindus or Moslems. 
And in this respect Nanak went a step 
farther than Kabir, for oven in his dress (as 
has already been statad) as indeed in every 
other detail, he combined the best of Islam 
and Hinduism. Because of this fact, and 
also because he possessed bettor organising 
abilities, his following in the two commu- 
nities was much larger than Kabir’s and he 
succeeded in bringing the two communities 
nearer to each other than ever before. 

It will be wrong to suppose that what 
Nanak attempted was merely juxtaposition 
of thoughts and ideas as he did in the 
matter of dress. It will be equally wrong 
to say that it was eclecticism. What he 
did indeed was to assimilate the best of 


both Islam and Hinduism — the best which 
represented also the essence of the two 
religions, the best indeqd of every religion, 
as it must. Brought up in an atmosphere 
in which both Hindu and Moslem influences 
were equally strong, he experienced the 
common substratum of the two religions 
without having to make any special effort, 
as one absorbs the sun and the air without 
even being aware that one is doing so. 
Further it must be borne in mind that he 
was a mystic and not a philosopher. In 
his experience of God, intellect had no part 
to play, ho being taken completely un- 
awares by it, the experience bursting on 
him wlien he least bargained for it. So it 
cannot be said that his synthesis of the two 
religions was the result of an intellectual 
effort, as it would be, if he were a philo^ 
sopher or even a seeker of God (which he 
was not, at least in the conscious mind, 
until God sought him out). 

In his case the synthesis came naturally, 
as night follows day, for he had drunk at 
both the fountains so freely that it would 
have been surprising if anything contrary 
had happened. Moreover ho possessed such 
a sensitive mind that he would have 
naturally found it difficult for him to be 
tied down to any particular system, the 
tendency being inherent in him to transcend 
limitations. 

The religion that Nanak preached was 
simple, clear, free from all ambiguities. 
And it was most flexible too, in that it was 
capable of adjustment according to indivi- 
dual requirements. What he stressed most 
was, love of God — love, which must be in- 
tense and all-absorbing. Given this, he did 
not see any hindrance likely to prevent a 
a man from reaching God. He did not 
prescribe any rigid formula and he did not 
believe it was necessary or desirable either. 
He much preferred that each man should 
explore and find out for himself what was 
the best way for him instead of following 
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the beaten track. According to him, no 
Guru, no intermediary of any sort was 
necessary between man and God ; man 
should approach God direct and approach 
Him as one approaches a dear and near 
one. No formality, no artificiality should 
stand in the way. 

Nanak did not also accept the authenticity 
of what pass as Holy Books. To him the 
only testimony that was acceptable and 
satisfying was living experience, which 
everybody had to have in order to reap the 
full benefit of religion. Nothing in religion 
was worth having which could be had by 
proxy or which did not involve a change 
within. That is why he saw no use for 
rituals and ceremonies. These, far from 
being helpful, were, according to him, a 
definite hindrance, for these, as often hap- 
pens, deflect men from the real objective of 
religion, which was to improve one’s inner 
nature. Curiously enough, like Swami 
Vivekananda, Guru Nanak also held that 
religion was a matter of ‘being and becoming’ 
and in order to achieve this it would be a 
mistake to depend too much on external 
help. 

Another reason why he objected so much 
to rituals was that these arc often the 
the centre of religious quarrels, for these 
differ very widely from religion to religion 
(in spite of the unity which lies at their 
core) and people not knowing their relative 
insignificance, betray unimaginative intole- 
rance when the difference is noticed. The 
strongest reason perhaps was that he could 
not have conceived of any set of rituals 
which would not conflict with his loyalty 
either to Islam or to Hinduism, — the two 
religions to which he owed most. 

Nanak was more fanatically opposed to 
idolatry than even Mohammed. In this he 
was perhaps motivated by the desire to see 
all the known barriers between Islam and 
Hinduism disappear, for, as is well-known, 
nothing is so repugnant to the spirit of Islam 


as the practice of idolatry (more correctly 
image- worship), which forms a basic feature 
of popular Hinduism. The fact is that he 
wanted to narrow down to a minimum, the 
gulf separating the two and in this attempt 
he ruthlessly rejected whatever he thought 
was not fundamental to the one or to the 
other. In connection with his opposition to 
idolatry, it is interesting to recall how du- 
ring his visit to Mecca there was trouble 
when he protested with alacrity noticing 
orthodox Moslems showing what he thought 
to be idolatrous devotion to the Kaaba stone* 
Where he felt a fundamental principle had 
been sacrificed in order to suit a popular 
sentiment he had no hesitation in giving 
vent to his forthright condemnation. A 
special reason why ho protested about the 
worship of the Kaaba stone was that perhaps 
he saw in the practice a lurking sign of 
priest-craft slowly rearing its head. That 
Nanak was right in his apprehensions has 
been amply proved by what has happened 
later. 

It is not strange that like the Vedanta, it 
was also Nanak’s view that the goal of 
religion was union with God. And this 
union, according to him, could be brought 
about by meditation on God and by the 
repetition of His name- ~‘Wah Guru.’ What 
he considered indispensable in any relation 
with God was love for Him — love as sincere 
and as deep as possible. It was his firm 
belief that no asceticism w as necessary to 
please God. So, far from being helpful, it 
might very well be detrimental to religious 
life. Easily it might lead to pride in that 
people think very highly of those who 
practise it. Nanak placed the highest pre- 
mium on healthy and normal life. He 
would look askance at anything which con- 
stituted a departure from it. He did not se 
any utility in not eating meat. He, on the 
contrary, strongly advocated eating moat 
for he know how much a strong and healthy 
body was necessary for a successful religious 
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life. He, in short, did not want to deny 
anything. He again and again emphasised 
the futility of all external forms of religion* 
Given love of God, everything else could 
be dispensed with, in his view. In short, 
the idea of renunciation never commended 
itself to him, for it implied a negative atti- 
tude of mind which was hardly healthy. 
Obviously what ho meant was that renun- 
ciation by itself, i.e. without love of God, 
was not likely to help. 

Nanak believed in the complete equality 
of men and of the sexes. He was for a 
society, simple and casteless, which would 
guarantee equal rights and privileges to all 
its members — a society based on the prin- 
ciples of democracy. stretched to the far- 
thest limit. All man-made distinctions 
based on caste or creed or sox were artificial 
and unwarranted, and, therefore, militated 
against the plans of God. lie, for one, 
would never recognise them. 

Nanak ’s catholicity as well as simplicity 
of views, his own magnetic personality and, 
last but by no means least, his inspiring 
songs, captivated the popular mind. Hindus 
and Moslems, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant — all sections of people flocked to 
him. He was the meeting point of diverse 
view s, each receiving from him support and 
affirmation. He was (as has been already 
pointed out) more popular with the masses 
tlian with the classes, which was natural, 
seeing that he cliose emotion as the best 
medium of approach to God and kept 
all traces of pedantry out of what he 
taught. 

Before passing away Nanak nominated 
his chief disciple Angad as his successor. 
It is said that his spirit entered the body of 
Angad so that he became an incarnation of 
Nanak in the eyes of the Sikh Brother- 
hood. 


The question is often asked if the Sikh 
religion is something distinct from Hinduism 
or a mere variant of it. While the Sikhs 
themselves are not very clear in their 
opinion about it, it is fairly right to assume 
that Nanak never really intended it to be 
something different from Hinduism. Though 
he had not specifically said so, what he 
taught was nothing but the broad principles 
of Hinduism. Of course it might equally 
rightly be said that what he taught was 
nothing but the broad principles of Islam 
too, in as mucli as, it might easily fit into the 
frame-work of Islam. Whatever it is, the 
fact remains that Hindu symbols have 
again and again entered into the body 
of the Sikh practices despite all the care 
exercised to prevent their infiltration or the 
purges carried out from time to time. An 
explanation of this may be found in the 
fact that most of the Sikh follow^ers have 
been drawn from the Hindu community 
who, despite their change of faith(?) have 
not boon able to rid themselves completely 
of the influences of the faith to which they 
once paid worship. 

Although Nanak was so mucli against the 
beliefs commonly held against the Guru and 
Holy Books, not long after him his own 
community not only accepted these as 
integral parts of their religion, but today 
they dominate the Sikh religion and it is 
from them that it derives whatever authority 
that it may enjoy. It is really an irony of 
fate that this should happen, but it should 
be understood that in the absence of such 
authority it would have been impossible 
indeed to define and explain what Sikhism 
really is and what it stands for. Further, 
if it were not for this concession (or 
compromise) it is doubtful if, as a distinct 
faith, it should have survived at all or 
enjoyed any popularity. 


“ He is one : there is no second. Rama, Khuda, Sakti, Siva, are on e 
tell me, pray, how will you. distinguish them?” — Kabir. 



BACK TO INDIAN CATHOLICITY ' l ■ ■ ' 


By Sbi Anthony Elenjimittan 



This article which will be read with interest by all readers may 
rightly be called a pilgrim's travel-diary. The writer speaks freely 
of things^ thoughts and experiences he has come through. He looks 
ahead for higher things^ thoughts and experiences and believes he has 
met with them in India. What he chooses to call ‘ Indian Catholicity ’ 
is nothing but the ‘ ope7i door ’ habit of the Indian consciousness — that 
readiness to embrace^ the eagerness to understand^ appreciate^ accept 
and liberate, that unwillingness to refuse, the hunger to assimilate and 
that power to transmute multunote discord into sublimating symphony. 
This catholicity has been the object of India's search and research 
through millenniums. The. one technology which India is the master 
oft is this technology of Catholicity. The discovery of India is really 
the discovery of the Self, the Universal — the Ultimate, This is the 
bed-rock on which India has to base her superstructure and the world 
its foundation. This is the only foundation on which classful or class- 
less society can stand and flourish and play. This is the only plinth 
which exiled peace seeks to lay its foot on. 

But what good will these riches be of, if loe thirst after ditch-water 
when the limpid stream of perennial ambrosial Mandakini flows by? 
The most poignant tragedy of human history is the one famine that 
takes place in the very heart of the bo^inteous harvest. Humanity — the 
beggars amidst plenty! Humanity-*— the fools of knowledge! If we 
are so poor that we do not know hoiv to count our riches, what can help 
us but poverty itself? It is a terrible irony! It behoves India to be' 
perfectly aware of her inherent Catholicity. It behoves, everyone, every^ 
xohere to stick to the awareness of this Indian Catholicity, for, herein 
is the salvation of mankind. — Ed. 


The discovery of our own selves is indeed 
a great landmark in the annals of our 
pilgrimage on earth. It enables us to glimpse 
at our own Real Being ; to be true to our 
own dharma, and to abide by the eternal law 
of swadharma. Translated into individual 
and national life, Swarai Vivekananda 
expressed this truth in these words : “ I see 
that each nation, like each individual, has 
one theme in this life, which is its centre, 
the principal note, round which every other 
note comes to form the harmony. In one 


nation political power is its vitality, as in 
England. Artistic life in another, and so 
on. In India religious life forms the centre, 
the key-note of the whole music of national 
life ; and if any nation attempts to throw 
off its national vitality, the direction which 
has become its own through transmission of 
centuries, that nation dies, if it succeeds in 
the attempt. And, therefore, if you succeed 
in the attempt to throw off religion and take 
up either politics or society, or any other 
thing as your centre, as the vitality cf your 
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national life, the result will be that you 
will be extinct. To prevent this you must 
make all and everything work through the 
vitality of religion. I have seen that I cannot 
preach oven religion to Americans without 
showing them its practical eflfect on social 
life. I could not preach religion in England 
without showing the wonderful political 
changes the Vedanta would bring. So, in 
India, social reform has to be preached by 
showing how much more spiritual a life 
the new system would bring ; and politics 
have to be preached by showing how much it 
will improve the one thing that the nation 
wants — its spirituality. Every man has to 
make his own choice ; so has every nation. 
Wo made our choice ages ago, and must 
abide by it 

Not Vivekananda alone, but other 
prophets of modern India have proclaimed 
the same truth. Why modern prophets of 
India alone ? All thinkers, philosophers and 
seers of history have loft behind them, 
unimpeachable testimony to the truth that 
no solid basis can be laid for the life of 

i 

individual citizens, as of nations of the 
world, except on spirituality, truth, godli- 
ness. Now the definitions of spirituality 
may vary ; but the basis must be that. Or 
else the edifice falls like a house of cards. 

Politics, economics, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature and art lose their raison 
d'etre when they lose contact with those vital 
human truths. The laws behind mechanical 
engineering and the laws of spiritual 
unfolding are different, though not neces- 
sarily opposed. Matter and spirit are 
different, but not one opposed to the 
other, even as money and values in our 
social life. Money is the exchange value 
in our material life whereas virtue is 
the exchange value in our spiritual life. 
Money remains money as long as it remains 


the exchange-basis of our material life ; but 
money becomes mammon when it becomes 
the summum bonum of life. Similarly the 
case with matter and spirit, virtue and vice, 
life and death, in this relative universe, 
where every thing except the Supreme 
Reality, the Truth of all truths and the 
Infinite Beauty is in the evolving or 
involving process. 

Politics becomes a question of power- 
wielding, religion becomes an affair of 
creeds-believing and philosophy becomes a 
mere desert-sand-dry academic verbiage as^ 
long as the politicians, priests and professors 
of philosophy liave not become one 
with Reality, I mean that vital and 
living Reality gradually unfolding in the 
depths of human hearts, in the deepened 
depths of human consciousness. Not 
theoretical knowledge, but regenerative 
realization is the root of every creative 
urge to fulfil the purpose of human 
existence Jiere below. Prophets, poets, 
philosophers and scer-politcians have had 
their feet firmly rooted in that Reality 
that is behind the appearance, that Sub- 
stance, behind the shadow, that Absolute 
behind the relativity of this universe. 
Hence it is that their life and teachings 
became a light-house for this benighted 
mankind, a ray of hope and vigour and 
cheer for this despondent, dejected and 
despairing mankind. These great guides or 
masters of mankind have had their birth 
place and racial walls both in the East 
and the West. But they, through their 
vision and humanity, have broken open the 
prison walls of both nationality and 
racialism, creedalism and vandalism and 
have become the common patrimony of 
Mankind. 

Every individual, every nation on earth, 
must sooner or later discover their own 
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profound humanity. Like the money that 
remains money as long it remains the 
ground-work of our material existence, but 
becomes mammon the moment it becomes 
the supreme goal in life, so our national 
and racial consciousness, our rich national 
and religious heritage become iron walls of 
a vast prison house when they become 
ends in themselves, but become the solid 
ground to stand and fulfil one’s specific 
vocation in life. Once you accept the 
life-accepting ideal, you cannot live without 
tho basic trinity of food, clothing and 
shelter, which, in its exchange value means 
money. Similarly one cannot get away 
from one’s national, racial and environ- 
mental influences. One cannot help being 
born in one country or the other with 
distinctive historical, racial and cultural 
traditions and background. Hence it 
becomes part of our life-accepting gospel 
to affirm this inescapable truth, the truth 
of one’s nationality, race, religion, customs 
and traditions and what not. One may 
affirm these and deny those ; but some 
basic biological and psychological factors 
cannot be denied or overlooked. The way out 
for the * cosmopolitans and universalists is 
not to deny the undepiable factors of life, 
but to build up a temple that will 
ever-growingly become the temple of tho 
Universal Man, so catholic enough as to 
embrace and enfold all that are great, 
sublime, beautiful and eternal in the historic 
cultures of all nations and races in tho 
world. 

Modern psychology has made us familar 
with the unexplored regions of the ocean 
of the Unconscious and the Subconscious 
beneath the surface layers of human 
consciousness. As there are many rivers 
like the Ganga, Indus, Brahmaputra, 
Kistna and Cauvery that flow into the 


Indian Ocean, so there are many streams 
of consciousness, like tho race-consciousness, 
religious-consciousness, national-conscious- 
ness and political-consciousness that flow 
^into the great ocean of the Unconscious in 
man. Or to be more precise, these various 
streams of consciousness spring from, take 
their roots or origin from the subconscious 
realm, which in its turn is rooted in the 
infinite ocean of the Unconscious. 

There comes a time, as we proceed along 
this vale of life, an opi)ortuno moment, the 
hour of Heaven, in our lives, when we 
glimpse into our own real being in its 
integrated entirety. The component parts 
arc seen as a wonderful musical harmony, 
a harmonious melody, when the dark 
corners of life and its mysteries become lit 
up, when existence reaches fulfilment when 
wo find the much-needed integration, peace 
and happiness in life. There is no happiness 
but in tJio discovery of and abidance by our 
true nature. The path that leads to the 
discovery of our real Being is not easy by 
any means. Tho pathway is narrow and 
thornj^ as the GosiDel says. It is walking 
on a “ razor’s edge ” as tho Upanishads say. 
“ Of a thousand, perliaps one may seek Mo ; 
of the thousands wlio sock Me perliaps one 
may find Mo ”, says Sri Krishna in the Gita. 
But those who arc resolute and persistent 
enough to go all the way to reach tho goal, 
will surely reach it, for, all those who seek, 
find what they seek ; to those who ask, is 
given what is asked for ; to those who 
knock persistently enough, tho doors of 
immortality and illumination will be 
opened at last. 

Our salvation, then, is in the real dis- 
covery of our real Being. For Indians, 
neither politics, sociology, nor economics 
have any meaning except when they are 
the spontaneous expression of the discovery 
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of their own selves. The discovery of India, 
as masterly expounded by Pandit Nehru is 
the necessary preamble for us to live our 
lives fully and abundantly. The senseless 
imitation of, and importation from, the' 
West or East, without first understanding all 
that our own country stands for is suicidal. 
It is both an individual and national suicide. 
It is against this national suicide our great- 
est* prophets of modern times, Sri Ramakri- 
shna and Swami Vivekananda down to 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath, have 
repeatedly warned us against. ‘ ‘ To Indians 
the path of the ancient Aryan Rishis is the 
best,” said Ramakrishna. Vivekananda did 
not cease to sound this note in almost every 
recorded lecture lie gave in India and 
abroad. Gandhiji repeated that if India 
goes down in her specific mission and mes- 
sage, Asia also will go down with it. And 
if Asia goes where will tlie sun rise ? East 
will continue to remain the land of the 
rising sun, the sun of the greatest prophets 
of history, of the eternal philosopliy and 
religion of Man, the Universal. This simple 
fact is not a matter for us to feel proud 
about the Orient, but it is a fact for more 
heart-search, to fulfil the great responsi- 
bilities that are ours by the very fact of being 
born in Asia, in India. 

Now let me come down to the brass 
tacks ! Many friends, critics and enemies 
— although I have no enemy in this world 
or in the next — have often asked me how 
and why from Roman Catholicism I have 
•‘practically come back to the Hindu 
fold ” ? Some of my English friends wan- 
ted a sort of brief sketch of my pilgrimage 
from Rome to Benares I answered them 
through the columns of The I'nquirer^ Lon- 
don. In India I still continue . to receive 
letters, some benevolent, some malevolent, 
some threatening me ol inquisition fires in 


this life and hell-fire in the next. I wish I 
could answer them individually almost with 
maternal patience and a sweetheart’s grace. 
But I do not find time nor energy to cook 
the same dishes many times. Perhaps one 
article may answer them all, which, while 
saving their time and mine, may be of 
some help to those kindred souls who have 
to sail in the same boat as mine, to those 
few thoughtful, enterprising and adven 
turous explorers of the Infinite realm of the 
human spirit on the one hand and of the 
immortal wisdom of India on the other. 

India today is to me the Goddess of 
Truth-Beauty-Love whom I adore. While 
I owe much to the great Catholic Church, 
for the sense of discipline and a logical all- 
comprehensive Catholic outlook, as far it 
could be made as a synthesis between the 
Greek, Roman and Jew, I know in the heart 
of my liearts that in the great sea of India’s 
humanity, where mountains are rapt in 
contemplative prayer, where meadows bear 
the bedspring of grace and fertility, whore 
there is the largest ethnological, racial, 
linguistic museum in the world, where the 
specific genius and contribution is 
essentially spiritual, in philosophy, religion 
and creativity, I know I have found all 
1 need. Her wisdom, treasured in her 
Vedas and Vedanta, in her rich and fertile 
mythology and creative philosophical 
systems, in her humanistic theology, has 
taught me that wonderful catholicity which 
I failed to see anywhere in the world, with 
such variety, fertility and democratic 
outlook as in India. She taught me that 
healthy tolerance, which is neither weakness 
nor indifference, but that broad vision and 
weighing of pros and cons in this world of 
relativity, almost with the patience and 
forbearance of God Himself, who in the 
Gospel language, “maketh His sun rise 
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over the just and the unjust and sendeth 
His rain over the good and the bad 

Regimentation, centralisation , and 
totalitarian hold are the very denial of 
democratic growth of the society and the 
free, spontaneous development of the latent 
faculties and powers in individuals. They 
may help us during our infancy ; but mature 
religion and spiritual growth cannot co-exist 
with the totalitarian grip and centralised 
authoritarianism of the Roman Church. 
The Roman Church is the only real Church; 
the Protest Churches, beginning from the 
Anglo-Catholic brand to the extreme 
Leftists like the Unitarians and the 
Quakers, are but imitation churches. If 
Christianity is historical, it is undoubtedly 
Roman Catholicism.”, says Card. J. H. New- 
man. There are only two types of Catho- 
licism in history the western and the 
eastern. The western Catholicism is headed 
by that Latin type, centralised in Rome. 
The eastern type is headed by India, 
which spread far beyond the geographic 
borders of the Indian peninsula. As the 
greater Rome embraces not only the Latin 
countries of the West, but all those nations 
where any form of Church found entrance, 
similarly Greater India covers not only 
the present Indian Union of which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is the Premier 
and Sardar Patel is the Deputy-Premier, 
but it spreads far and wide into countries 
like Tibet, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Persia, 
Indonesia, Malaya, to the entire South 
East Asia far up to outer Mangolia and 
Japan, 

This catholicity of India is not to bo 
termed Hindu if that term means a re- 
ligious group as opposed to other faiths and 
religions. It is for this reason that I myself 
am at a loss when some friends and critics 
ask me: “Have you become a Hindu”? 

6 


I do not know what a Hindu is or what he 
is not; but I know I am an Indian and 
I fully understand what that word means 
to me. As we become more mature in 
thought and deepened in consciousness 
there comes a stage when words become 
worlds. Simple substantives like “country”, 
“nation”, “virtue”, “love”, “truth”, 
“ beauty ” etc ; verbs like to study ”, 
“ to pray ”, “ to realise ” etc. etc. become 
worlds of ideas and ideals to us. The 
microcosm grows and expands into 
macrocosms. That freshness and creativity 
in life, that never-ending journey in the 
garden of olives starts the moment man 
becomes self-guided, self-controlled, self- 
purified and self -realised. “Self is the Lord 
of the self; what other Lord could it have?”, 
asks Buddha. The Real is the Ideal ; 
the Ideal is the Real ; both are convertible 
terms. In India, however, both the Real 
and Ideal are spiritual Reality, the Reality 
is consubstantial with Ideality, as Ideality 
is co-equal with spirituality. In religion 
and philosophy, there is no other country 
in the recorded history of nations which 
can rise equal or superior to Indian 
catholicity. By being catholic, Indian 
thought has become profoundly human, 
psychological, naturalistic with that 
intensified mysticism and concentrated 
spirituality which is India’s unique con- 
tribution to the world market of cultures. 

If then “Hinduism” means the widest 
possible living catholicity of thought and 
life, the unfathomable depths of mystic 
insight and prophetic intuition, the inex- 
haustible mine of spirituality and high 
idealism made practicable in the daily 
struggle and ftrials of life, then, it is true 
that I am a “ Hindu ”. Then I will take 
shelter under the banner of all the represen- 
tative men and women of Indian civilisation. 
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which, I know fully well, is not veiled 
behind any iron curtain or partition-walls, 
but joins hands with all great civilisations 
of the world. In this sense, by really 
being an Indian it is a greater help and 
a more vital urge to study and assimilate 
all that are great, poetic, romantic and 
vital in the cultures and civilisations of the 
world. In this sense alone they are right 
who say that I have ceased to be a Roman 
Catholic and have become a ‘‘Hindu”. 
But they forget that western Catholicism 
is Roman in its historic and administrative 
context and that I am a child of both 
western and eastern Catholicism, western 
represented by Rome, Eastern represented 
by Benares. 

India, the Mother and Goddess I adore, 
is revealing herself to me so vitally that 
I know my rest in her lap will be 
sempiternal. I have traversed many a sea 
and many a continent in search of religious 
truth and redemptive gospel. I have 
prayed in Christian churches and bowed 
down in Moslem mosques : I have squatted 
in Buddhist viharas and Hindu temples; 
I have sat in Chirstian Science circles and 
Spiritualistic sittings ; I have passed all the 
way from extreme Right in Roman Catho- 
licism right to the extreme Left in 
Protestantism. Then I also studied Christian 
Bible, Koran, Avesta of the Zoroastrians, 
the Tao Te King of the Chinese. Once, 
when the days of inner martyrdom were 
still on, a book fell into my hands. Its 
nameis^ The Oospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Ramakrishna took mo to his apostolic 
disciple, Swami Vivekananda. In these 
two prophets of modern India I found a 
message that corresponded to Ihe basic vital 
needs of my heart. In them I found a ray 
of hope for the much-n eded synthesis of 
SQ/r^didtid Indtcmtsfifi (I do not use the word 


Hindusim, as that may mislead the readers 
into taking it as a sectarian religion as 
oppo^d to Islam or Christianity or any 
other religion) with the vital needs of 
modern world. Them I found to be the 
prophets of modern age, not only for 
the geographical unit called India, but 
mankind. Their message is for at least 
a thousand years, or until that time when 
the present religious wave created by those 
two men crash and another mighty wave 
rise again on the sea of life. The sea is 
one, but the waves are different. Waves 
rise and fall, but the sea remains the same. 
This vast Humanity underlying the 
partition-walls of East and West, white 
and coloured continents, Semitics and the 
Aryans, is the sea. There is the root of 
catholicity, there the source of all perennial 
philosophy and mnataim dharma to meet 
the vital needs of mankind. 

India is today not only a word or 
world to me, but. worlds of thought and 
horizons of infinite vision. Her grace and 
charm, her modest face veiled under the 
flowing saree, are eye-openers and living 
revelations to me. Hers is the ancient 
wisdom ; hers are the towers and pillars of 
perennial philosophy. Hers are creations 
in art and literature, with fresh, vivid 
imagination. To her shores came the Magi 
from East and West in quest of wisdom of 
life. Buddha sounded a bugle and China, 
Japan, countries of the Far and Middle 
East responded. Her life spread far beyond 
her territorial borders, engendering new 
ideals to peoples far and near. Mother 
India gave birth to many more Indias, thus 
becoming the ground for Greater India that 
has no geographical boundaries. India’s 
conquest is in the realm of spirit by besto- 
wing freedom and catholicity. The Greater 
Reich move in Nazi Germany has nothing 
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in common with the Greater India move in 
modern India. It is nothing but service of 
humanity through discovery of one’s own 
national soul, national not in its walled 
sense, but in its tap-root sense, roots that 
go into the infinite depths of Humanity. 

Countries and nations, being the sum-total 
of the entire human life are living entities. 
They are subject to the law of wear and 
tear of existence. They need periodic 
blood-transfusion to keep them ever alive 
and alert to face up to the vital needs of 
the changing phases of history and civili- 
sation. What is blood-transfusion to the 
fading limbs, that is thought-renaissance to 
the drooping spirit. The contact with the 
great Western world has brought new pro- 
blems and new opportunities to India. The 
great reform movements like the Brahmo 
Samaj, Arya Samaj and the Theosophical 
Society in the nineteenth century, were, at 
their best, the precursors of the real, all- 
inclusive, well balanced regeneration, which 
was inaugurated by Sri Ramaktishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, the St. Paul or Con- 
stantine of NeoTndianism. As any growing 
organism, it still needs adjustments, assimi- 
lation and creativity so that the spiritual 
movement of the mighty spiritual giants of 
modern India may continue to bear fruits, 
fulfil the great past of our cultural heritage, 
heralding a new age in awakened India, in 
politically emancipated India. 

After many years of solitary pilgrimage 
across wild forests and tempestous seas, my 
tiny barge has new arrived in a safe harbour. 
I know the barge will not but rest for a 
while in that harbour. This life is a conti- 
nuotis sailing and marching ; for death is 
stopping of this incessant journey that is 
life. Movement is forward; death is stag- 
nancy. I have found my harbour of peace 
in the lap of Mother India. This ancient 


Mother, whom the missionaries once taught 
me to look upon a “ pagan and condemned 
land,” is today for me my Love and Beauty, 
the source of perennial inspiration, the 
ground of perennial philosophy and redemp- 
tive religion for Man the Universal. This 
India, which many a greedy conqurer con- 
quered and subjugated, humiliated and 
vilified, is today shining before the eyes of 
my heart as the resplendent Universal 
Mother of all Religions and all great philo- 
sophies of the world, Greece owes her spiri- 
tual greatness to the Orient. India is the 
Centre and circumference of that Orient. 
This India, enchained by imperialists, cowed 
down by proselytising missionaries, today 
reveals herself to me as my Mother who 
fondles me in her lap, teaching me the 
highest wisdom of human life, not any lon- 
ger through books or teachers, but directly, 
intuitively, through her silent whisperings, 
her graceful eyes, her creative expressions 
infinitely lavished in every sphere of life in 
this vast Motherland of ours, this Hindustan 
hamarg,. 

This triangular land, surrounded by the 
majestic heights of the Himalayas in the 
North East and North West, by the spark- 
ling waves of the Bay of Bengal and Ara- 
bian Sea on other sides is the- gracious 
Mother, the modest Virgin, the Goddess of 
Beauty and Love, the Source of Truth and 
Goodness I know, love ahd adore. She has 
put in my hands the Bhagavad Gita, one 
of the few specimens of all- comprehensive 
Catholic Religion of Man. India taught me 
to attempt to reach the invisible peaks 
of Vedanta. Her ’s is the Yoga psychology ; 
her’s is the shoreless sea of creations in 
art, music, literature and poetry. Her 
message ever remains vital and real in 
so far as they spring from the very natur- 
alistic tod humanistic depths of life. 
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Natuie is grace, beauty and love. Nature 
is often symbolised by the feminine princi- 
ple in life. It is she, the Mother from 
whoso womb are born all born-beings. She 
is the infinite Maya^ the real God of Crea- 
tion, preservation and destruction. She is 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning and 
wisdom, music and poetry, of art and 
literature, of every creative realm in 
human life. She is the divine Sophia whom 
the Greek bards worshipped; She is 
Madonna, the divine Mother with the 
divine Child. It is this Mother that is4ndia 
to me today where I return, in whose lap I 
rest, where I find all vitally I need in my 
spiritual pilgrimage. This India is geogra- 
phically the Indian Union ; but spiritually 
Humanity. Where there is Humanity that 
is spiritual India of which now I discover I 
am the child. In this sense, it has no 
geographical frontiers , it is stretching be- 
yond the five continents and the seven 
seas. Her names and forms disappear ; 
narmru'pa is dissolved ; Reality shines 
bright ; Humanity is discovered ; Univer- 
sality restored. 

What then my ChriAian missionary 
friends claim from me ? Everything. By 
being a true Indian, I am equally a good 
Christian. Indian spirit, by its very 
psychological make-up, seeks harmony, 
unity, poise and power in the conflicting 
religious creeds and aggressive political in- 
terests. India's message is the message of 
unity, universality, harmony and catholi- 
city. The Catholic Church, then, if catholic, 
is Indian in every sense. The historic 
Roman Church has much in common with 
Indian Catholicism. Both cater for various 
degrees of mental developments, beginning 
from the heights of nirvikalpa samadhi 
and the worship of the ^ Irakara Brahman 
down to the grosser forms of idolatry. 


incantations, and Tantrik practices. But 
they have their differences also. While 
learning one from other in so far as that 
learning helps the growth and develope- 
ment of the respective trends in their 
catholic spirit, we need also affirm our 
differences and abide by them. That is the 
uniqueness, that make us unique indivi- 
duals, unique nations in history. It is part 
of life-affirmation in life. The doors are 
always open, at least, as far as India is 
concerned, for any amount of healthy and 
hearty co-operation between the various, 
religions, philosophies and thought-forces of 
the world. I am convinced that the present 
Roman Church will have much to learn 
from the wisdom of India, specially in the 
central sphere of catholicity. I know also 
that the children of India also will have to 
learn from them and we will gladly sit 
at their feet, if they can give us really 
bread of life and not stones, spirituality and 
not religious traffic. 

This agitated world of ours need the 
power and poise of religion. Mere political 
speeches and military alliances and secret 
diplomacy, as unfortunately are the facts 
in the international life today, cannot 
bring us any nearer to peace and progress. 
The thought-forces of man are being 
blockaded at every step. To think means 
power. Thoughts have arms and feet. 
Ideas cannot be killed by bayonets and atom 
bombs. God Himself is the idea, the Logos. 
The mightiest forces that have been released 
in the history of nations have come from 
thought-power. Military powej is nothing 
compared to the prowess of the spirit. 
Indian thought teaches that man is spirit ; 
he is divine by birth ; he is one with 
Reality. The awakening of the lion of 
Divinity asleep in man is the mission of 
India. This being one without a second, is 
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also inclusive of the second, of the third, of 
the many, of this vast creation that is the 
relative universe, the maya spread out 
from the grand magician, the spider. It 
is a philosophy of fearlessness, of inner 
strength ; it is a philosophy of beauty and 
love. Individuals and nations of the world 
do really need the saving rays of a healthy, 
growth-helping religion or philosophy. 
Without it this cosmos is chaos ; suicide is 
better than the prolongation of a miserable 
span of life from cradle to the grave* 
Philosophy gives direction ; it gives food to 
the spiritual faculties of man. It gives 
unbeatable strength, limitless freedom and 
sagacity and power enough to shape even 
the economic and political life of peoples 
according to a pattern whose watchword 
will bo progress, growth, life. 

India is herself an encyclopedia of 
religion and ethics, of philosophy and 
mysticism. At her feet I have learnt some 
basic truths in religion in a vital, human 
and living way. She taught mo the mystery 
of Life Divine, of Love Divine. The 
greatest word was said, when the God of 
religious devotee was described as Love. 
“ God is Love ”, said st. John. Universal 
Love is God. Love and lust arc deadly 
enemies. Love and purity arc synonymous. 
Purity and sanctity, sanctity and holiness, 
holiness and personal immortality are 
again synonymous words. A living touch, 
a graceful smile of the living and loving 
Mother, the Maya Devi of Creation, the 
Saraswati of Indian mythology, is quite 
enough to any receptive and sensitive 
Indian to realise the truth that God is 
Universal Love. Hence the pathway to God 
is love or inner purity. The Patanjali Yoga- 
sutra says : ‘ ’ which 

means, that through brahmacharya or 
confirmed virginity is attained mature 


virility. The Gospel also says; “Blessed 
are the pure in spirit, for they shall see 
God”. Purity even from a psycho- 
analyst’s standpoint, sublimates the sex 
energies into subtle mental powers and 
unbeatable will power. If the sexual urge 
does not find outlet in procreation, it 
seeks fulfilment in creative channels as in 
pure philosophy, literature, art and the 
like, into many fields of service, social, 
educational and political. Even a handful 
of apostles of ];)ure universal love are great 
assets in our nation-building task. But 
perhaps it is but a gift of Heaven and 
lienee the Motlier should decide who should 
grow in Love Divine and who should 
grovel in lust and die. 

The open-door policy of Indian thought 
the boldness of its assertions, and the 
infinite expanse of freedom it brings, 
corresponds to my own vital needs. The 
Catholic Church fence all her children 
within certain heights ; but it stifles and 
stunts when the spontaneous creative 
period starts for free unfolding of inner 
life. The burning of Savanarola and 
Giordano Bruno is almost nothing compared 
to the legal and canonical fires she pre- 
pares to children wlio pant for free breath 
and heart-expansion. I know it is not the 
fault of the Catholic Church ; it is the 
fault of those ecclesiastical officials who 
make business out of religion or keep 
themselves and others in perpetual bondage 
or perpetual childhood. But my Mother 
India, not taught through men and books, 
not revealed unto mo from priestcraft or 
dogmatism, has herself come to my way to 
meet me, oven as the Father of Christ’s 
parable went half-way to meet his prodigal 
son returning to the bosom of his father. 
India taught me to be free, for freedom is 
the life-breath of religion. The goal of 
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religion is freedom, rmkti from all fetters, 
great and small. But freedom is responsi- 
bility ; it implies conscious self-sacrifice in 
serving one’s people, one’s country, one’s 
f atria which in twentieth century, cannot 
be any particular country of our birth and 
love alone, but embraces the entire 
mankind. It is in this sense the sacrifice of 
Lord Buddha became a greater freedom 
when he renounced the bliss of continued 
Nirvana and went about the plains and 
hills of India giving his glad tidings to the 
suffering mankind. In our own century the 
great Vivekananda was rebuked by the 
prophot-seer, Sri Ramakrishna when young 
Narendra preferred to live enraptured in 
Nirvikalpa samadhi, instead of going 
through the farthest limits of the globe to 
preach the gospel of Neo- Vedanta for India 
and mankind. Freedom is responsibility, but 
responsibility springing from within, as it 
is the freedom of Ood Himself. 

At a time wlicn the clash of arms 
and loud politics render the life-giving 
message of psychological religion and 
perennial philosophy almost inaudible, a 
religious order of the typo which Viveka- 
nanda founded is most needed in the life of 
our country. There should be a band of 
selfless workers, apostles, teachers and 
servants engaged in the creative realms of 
life, in literature, pliilosophy and religion. 
In developing the religious orders for the 
idealistic, brave, adventurous sons and 
daughters of Bharatavarsha, we may look 
back in the history of monasticism in 
ancient India and in contemporaneous 
Buddhist Greater India. The history and 
spirit of religious orders and monasticism 
in the West also can be studied very 
fruitfully for a well -determined and 
disciplined move towards the spiritual 


regeneration and religious I awakening of 
Mother India. Mother India, the Ideal, is 
everawake and alive, the Queen of Beauty 
and Truth watching over her sleeping 
children. While the national Government 
will have to go ahead with the w’ork of 
economic development and solving the 
ever-growing political tangles, let the 
spiritual India be on her guard to sot up 
effective machinery to help all the children 
of India to grow from within, to discover 
their own cultural heritage, the significance 
of their national soul. The struggle with 
the de-nationalising and de-vitalising forces, 
whetJier they are of indigenous origin or 
exotic plants as are most proselytising 
missions, must bo accepted ; but with 
utmost sincerity of purpose, with honesty. 
If truth is our bed-rock tiiere will be nothing 
to bo afraid of, nothing to liide in secret. 

While I prostrate at the feet of Mother 
India, with all the Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsees and Sikhs and Christians, living 
therein I know it will be the very denial of 
my Indian blood if I do not bow down 
anywhere in the world wliere the goddess 
of wisdom and learning, of philosophy and 
literature, of religious mysticism and poetic 
intuition, continue to grow and reign. 
“ Logos is the universal Light for all 
Mankind ”, says Plotinus. I bow (town 
reverentially and lovingly to the spirit of 
wisdom that has made lands far and near 
fertile and living in the depths of huma- 
nistic catholicity. I bow down at the feet 
of Mother India, the ‘ polo star ’ in the East, 
to the East where tlie sun rises. Resting on 
the lap of Mother India let me continue my 
journey again all alone, lot me launch again 
into the unseen beyond ; let me march 
forward “ unto fresh woods and pastures 
new ”! 


** Let all your v'^rves vibrate through the back-bone of your religion,** 

— Swami Vivekananda, 



BUDDHISM: 

THE RELIGION OF HERE AND NOW 


By Anaqabika 

In writing of Buddhism as the Religion 
of Here and Now we autgmatically contra- 
distinguish it from what may be designated 
as the Religion of There and Then. In the 
main stream of the tradition of every 
organized religion may bo discerned two 
principal trends or currents of opinion, one 
tending to locate the realization of its 
highest spiritual ideal in the present world, 
the present life and tlie present moment, 
and the other inclining to postpone it to 
some post-mortem state of existence in the 
hereafter. During the two-and-a-half 
millenniums of its historical existence 
Buddhism has exhibited both these tenden- 
cies prominently ; but it is nevertheless 
indisputably true that the original Buddhism 
of the Founder was essentially and era- 
phatically the Religion of Hero and Now, 
and even its subsequent ‘There and Then’ 
developments (such as the Pure Land 
school) came eventually to be interpreted 
in terms of the Original tendency. 

As the Religion of Here and Now, 
Buddhism clearly describes the three con- 
centric spheres of immediacy in which the 
spiritual aspirant is to live and move and 
have his being. “ Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view ” sings the poet ; and it 
is easy to commit the fatal mistake of 
postponing one’s spiritual endeavours to a 
more propitious time and place. But the 
teaching of original Buddhism insists 
continually that the best time for such 
endeavours is now and the best place here. 
One of the definitions of Nibbana is that 
it is “accessible from everywhere” (sar- 
vatas pathas). Localization of spiritual 
practice means localization of its goal. 

“ Here in this six-foot body is the origin 


Dhabmapbiya 

and dissolution of the universe. ”, declared 
the Buddha Humanity occupies a middle 
place, a point of balance, as it were, in the 
infinite gamut of existence, which ranges 
from the denizens of hell on the one hand 
to the occupants of heavens of bliss beyond 
the power of tlie mind to conceive on the 
other. The denizens of hell are said to be 
too depressed by pain and tlie occupants of 
heaven too intoxicated by pleasure to be 
able for long to fix their thoughts on tlie 
deathless state of Nibbana ; but in the 
middle or intermediate world of man there 
is, on the contrary, a perpetual alternation 
of existence — between the extremes of love 
and liate, pleasure and pain, hope and 
fear, expectation and disappointment, and 
man is impelled thereby to find a means 
of transcending all conditions of relative 
existence whatsoever, the highest heaven 
no less than the lowest hell. Neither so 
intoxicated by the overflowing cup of 
pleasure as to bo unwilling to wean them- 
selves from the world, nor so wearied and 
w'orn out by pain that he is incapable of 
making an effort to rise above it, man 
«^ay, by treading patiently and persistently 
the Noble Eightfold Path, soar above 
the Desire World, the Form World and 
Formless World, and realize the Highest 
Imperishable Bliss of Nibbana. 

By means of a vivid analogy did the 
Buddha endeavour to convince His 
disciples of the rarity of the precious gift 
of human life. Suppose, He said, a yoke 
was thrown into the ocean and that, once 
in a thousand years, a one-eyed turtle 
rose to the surface and popped up his 
head — how often would he chance to thrust 
it through the hole in the drifting yoke ? 
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Equally uncertain were the conditions on 
which depend the possibility of human birth. 
“ Difficult it is to obtain birth as a human 
being says the Dhamma'pada. Those things 
in the world which are most rare, are most 
valuable. Consequently, wc should neither 
despise, neglect or idly squander the 
precious treasure of human life, since it 
is an invaluable acquisition which, when 
rightly employed, is one of the principal 
conditions on which depends the possibility 
of liberation from the bonds of birth and 
doatJi. Broad-based on iiutnan life stands 
tliat pyramid of spiritual endeavour the 
ax3ex whereof is Supreme Perfect Awa- 
keness. But tlie average man does not 
realize, like tlie begger who knew not that 
a jewel lay concealed in tlie seam of his 
ragged garment, how rich in the potentiality 
of perfection is a single seemingly insigni- 
ficant even ridiculous, human life. For 
it is the central point whence unfolds the 
ever- widening spiral of spiritual experience 
and aspiration beyond even the boundaries 
of being. But so insensitive is man to the 
touch of the divine, so deaf to the celestial 
voices which call out and encourage him 
to make tlie painful ascent of the spiritual 
Vulture’s Peak, so blind to the beauty of 
holiness, that lie barters his birthright 
of enlightenment for a messs of material 
pottage and, in the terse and terrible words 
of the Dhammapada^ “crushes himself 
as though he were crushing another 
It is easy to underestimate the 
significance, to depreciate the value of 
what we already arc or what we already 
possess, and our attitude to the significance 
and value of the human status we have 
attained is no exception to this rule. 
Invariably that which we are not, or which 
wo do not possess, together with whatever 
we have lost, are the objects of our aching 
anticipation or regretful retrospection. 
None save he who real), is the jewel-like 
rarity of human birth, whose spiritual 


vision has been almost dazed by a glimpse 
of its potentialities unfolding even to the 
verge of Buddhahood, and whose mental 
equilibrium has been completely upset by 
the contemplation of its tragic brevity — 
none save he is able to make the fullest 
use possible of the glorious opportunity 
which is ours. Only when life is contrasted 
with death is the value of life apparent. 
Yet most men whistle their way through 
life as though they had never heard of 
death Here shall I pass the monsoon; 
liere shall I dwell during winter and 
summer. Thus reflects the fool, but 
knows not the dangers to his life ” 
{Dhcintmcipcidciy 286). Mon must be quickened 
into awareness of the imminence and 
inevitability of death before they are able 
to put forth the green shoot of bodhicMtta 
much less still before they are able to 
produce the thousand-petalled golden 
flower of Supremo Perfect Awakeness. It 
is to assist the putting forth of this green 
shoot and the unfolding of this golden 
flower that Buddhism prescribes what are 
called the “corpse-meditations”. For if 
the inevitability of death and the possibility 
of painful Karmaic consequences are held 
clearly and steadily in mind we shall realize 
the infinite preciousness of human life 
and strive to produce from it the most 
perfect fruit it bears. We must awake 
to the precariousness of our position 
and realize the urgency of immediate 
action. 

“ Wheresoever desires arise, there must 
they be overcome”, declared on one 
occasion the Buddha; and here in a 
nutshell, as it were, is the fundamental 
principle of Buddhist practical spirituality. 

One path leads to worldly prosperity, 
quite another to Nibbana ”, says the 
Dhammajpada in a passage which unequivo- 
cally rejects all compromise between the 
dark path which leads to bondage and 
the path of light which leads to liberation 
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Most men live, at least where the practice 
of religion is concerned, in accordance 
with cynical maxim, Never do today 
what you can put off till tomorrow’*. 
When we are young we think there will 
be time enough for piety and goodness 
when we have grown old. We make a 
good resolution to read the scriptures every 
day; but of course defer the practice of 
it until the next year. In the morning we 
promise ourselves that we will meditate 
at night, and when night comes we 
postpone it to the next morning. In this 
way we waste our lives. But if, in clean 
simplicity of heart, we sincerely desire 
to progress daily a few degrees along the 
path that slopes upw^ard into peace, we 
should draw together the scattered rays 
of our attentions and focus the beam pf 
their blended brilliance on the present 
instant of our experience. Then let us 
observe the dark shadows of thought, word 
and deed that flicker across that shining 
screen. Those which are rooted in lust, 
hatred or illusion wo should drive away, 
how often-so-ever they reappear, and those 
wdiich are rooted in absence of lust, hatred 
and illusion we should encourage and 
carefully cultivate. The possibility of this 
strenuous form of religious practice depends 
principally on two conditions— unsleepingly 
vigilant attentiveness and unflaggingly 
strenous will-force. These are the two 
great weapons from the armoury of 
the Bodhisattvas wherewith the spiritual 
aspirant must scatter the hosts of Mara. 

The Religion of There and Then usually 
commits the mistake of prescribing a 
general observance for the eradication 
of particular defects, or for the cultivation 
of particular virtues ; and it was perhaps 
this kind of prescription which the Buddha 
referred to in speaking of Silabbata 
paraimsay which is, says Dr. Benimadhab 
Barua {Early Buddhism ^ in Cultural Heritage 


oj India, Vol I, page 246), “No mere 
ritualistic term but a philosophical term 
designating all manner of thinking or 
speculation tending to hold that the whole 
sphere of conduct or behaviour may be 
governed by a code of ethics or a code of 
discipline”. The Religion of Here and 
Now contends that a particular defect can 
bo most expeditiously eradicated, or a 
particular virtue most quickly cultivated 
only by a particular observance ; and that 
this observance consists merely in securing 
by the simplest and most immediate means 
the complete disappearance of the particular 
defect or the full appearance of the 
particular virtue. Religion is thus stripped 
down to its essentials. If, for instance, a 
thought rooted in lust enters the mind, 
Buddhism prescribes its immediate extir- 
pation by means of an effort of will. 
“Overcome anger with non-anger” says 
the Dhammapada, Temple-going, or scrip- 
tural study, or indeed any other merely 
general observance, is not fully adequate 
to cope with the difficulties of a higly 
critical spiritual situation. Buddhist ethics 
may ai)pear commonplace in theory ; but 
in practice its effect on our defects of 
character is devastating. 

The Religion of There and Then points 
to a distant goal and recommends a 
circuitous and uncertain route thither ; but 
the Religion of Here and Now indicates a 
goal which is “accessible from everywhere” 
and speeds the aspirant along the shortest 
and directest route thither. In Euclidean 
geometry a straight line is defined as the 
shortest distance between two points. 
Similarly, Buddhism, the Religion of Here 
and Now, may be defined as the shortest 
and swiftest path from the present instant 
of our purely mundane experience to the 
moment of the consummation of our quest 
— the realization of Anuttarasamyaksam^ 
bodhi or Supreme Perfect Awakeness. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RIGHT-THINKING 

By SisTBB Amala 


“ What is the psychology of right- 
thinking ?” Let us look into the reason why 
people have mishaps, unpleasant relations 
with their fellow-men, adversities ? 

People create, through their anticipation, 
their own miseries. They invite them by 
constantly dwelling upon the opposite of 
good, the opposite of rhythm, the opposite 
of peace. They destroy, instead of building 
up, a firm foundation in their consciousness 
where from they could stand securely. 

'People talk of peace when all the while 
they are thinking anything but peace! 
They talk of love but think anything but 
love I Lord Buddha so aptly tolls us, 
“Hatred is never overcome by hatred at 
any time, 0 Bhikkhus, (Monks) hatred is 
conquered only by love ; this is an eternal 
Law.” How true this is 1 We read about it, 
but do nothing about it. We move along 
in a complacent manner, wandering far 
afield from a constructive rebuilding ; then 
we wonder why w^c are harassed I 

Lord Buddha tells us again, “We arc the 
result of our thoughts ; wc are made up of 
our thoughts.” Herein lies the secret. 

Christ tolls us, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is ho.” If we think we are 
sinners, we become sinners. If we think 
we are God’s, w^e become God. Wo are the 
masters of our own destiny, the moulders 
of our own fate. No one is responsible but 
ourselves. 

In the great Indian Classic, “ The 
Bhagavadgita,” (The Blessed Lord’s Song) 
we read, ‘‘ Let a man raise himself by his 
Self, let him never lower himself ; for he 
alone is the friend of himself and he alone 
is the enemy of himself. He who has 


conquered himself by the Self, he is the 
friend of himself ; but he whose self is 
unconquered, his self acts as his own enemy 
like an external foe.” We read these great 
truths and then pass them by, because we 
have not realized them in our life. We have 
not understood the true significance of their 
meaning. We must make these great 
principles part of the fabric of our being. 

By constant awareness we eliminate non- 
essentials. We come nearer to the per- 
manent and true reality. We contact our 
inmost being, which is essentially one with 
the Eternal One. Not until we have acquired 
and maintained this oneness with our true 
being, God, (or whatever name you wish to 
call the eternal essence of existence) can we 
cope with the dualities and variations of this 
outer world, which, as long as we live 
in the human temple, we are subject to. 

We make a resolution, ‘‘We will not 
allow anyone to disturb us in thought, word 
or deed.” Then someone comes along who 
differs with us, — their ego desires ascen- 
dancy and tries to overpower and create 
opposition. Very soon that person seems 
to become our opponent. There is a re- 
action of disturbance in our mind. At once 
agitation becomes the fertile ground for 
irritation. Thus the mind and entire being 
becomes ruffled like th^surf ace of a body of 
water. 

Instead of allowing this ruffled condition 
to take place, give it no prominence: in 
fact, no existence ! As soon as you acknow- 
ledge your opponent, you are off guards 
permitting an unbalance to take place. 

Our ego, our self-will, our lack of 
complete oneness with the source of being, 
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throws us off the course of true balance and 
equilibrium. Hence, we suffer mentally. 
As we suffer mentally, we suffer physically, 
and say, “ We are sick ! ”, when all the 
while the cause lies in ourselves, — in the 
reactions to outer contacts. 

It sometimes requires many years before 
we can attain perfect equilibrium under all 
the varying conditions of life. 

When that time arrives, when we can 
maintain perfect balance under all circum- 
stances, we become strong. Strong not only 
in our mind and spirit but the body im- 
mediately responds, taking upon itself the 
imprint of the mind. If wc were ill we are 
at once well — restored, functioning nor- 
mally and perfectly. 

Wo hold the reins in our own hands. We 
control the use of these reins. Either we 
hold them loosely and are off balance, or 
hold them rigidly and are again off balance : 
or, we can hold them not too loose nor too 
tight, but perfectly in balance and co-ordi- 
nation. Everything then automatically 
falls into a natural rhythm, and peace 
results. 

When we acquire this state, as the 
Bhagavadgita tells us, “ Regarding alike 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat, fight thou the battle. 
Thus sin will not stain you. ” In thi ^ state 
of perfect balance, the centre, the middle, 
we become a focal point of complete at-one* 
ment with God, or That, or what you will 
name It We become united, in other words, 
with the source of our true being. We 
become a lamp-post along the pathway of 
life by which others struggling for equili- 
brium, find a guide-post to follow. 

Each one of us contribute individually 
either to the peace or to the chaos of this 
world. We as individuals are responsible 


fot what is transpiring outside of us. We 
are perhaps unconscious and unaware of 
the potency of right-thinking. ‘‘ Mind and 
mouth must.be one”, says Sri Bamakrishna. 

Maya (illusion) covers the true value of 
our being. Maya leads us adrift from 
reality, which is our birthright. Therefore, 
the psychology of right thinking is most 
potent for constructive and peaccfxil living. 

What inconsistency and untruth exist 
when man talks of peace and all the time 
he is preparing for war ! What will be the 
inevitable result of such thinking.? ‘War’ 
of course ! More suffering, more heartache, 
more struggle; as if, life itself is not 
sufficient without placing additional burdens 
upon the shoulders of the world I 

Try for one day not to react adversely to 
the thoughts, words or actions of others. 
Try to remain silent, with the mind fixed 
on the Lord like the compass wliich invari- 
bly points to the north. Let the inner being 
remain constantly in touch with the source 
of true being, true existence ; with the 
unchanging One, the Lord. 

Fundamentally we are all from the same 
source of being But again, Maya tries to 
veil our true essence of being. It is for us 
then, by right-thinking, to make that veil 
vanish ; or, to push it aside at least, in 
order that we may behold the unchanging 
reality. 

We are not separate individuals as Maya 
would have us believe ! We are truly “our 
brother’s keeper. ” We are one in That 
One. Not apart from that One ! We are 
“ Existence Absolute ! Knowledge Absolute! 
Bliss Absolute I” We are He I We are He ! 
Let us then be ever mindful of the Lord. 
Let us live and move and have our being 
in Him and Him alone ! This is the essence 
of right thinking. 



RETURN TO RELIGION* 

By Gbbald Heabd 

An introduction to Swami Virajananda’a book of aphorisms 
on the Spiritual Life, Towabds The Goal Supbemb, scheduled for 


publication by Harper & Brothers 

There is a growing demand today for books 
on the spiritual life. But it is one that it is 
easier to make than to supply. Religious 
books are still printing by the thousand. 
Yet it is hard to draw up even a small list 
which would meet the present enquirer’s 
need. Why ? Partly because most religious 
books are written by professionals in the 
language and to support the cause of their 
specific sect. True, they do wish to bring 
comfort and self understanding to the 
reader but they have also the obligation to 
prove that their religion is true and often, 
that it alone is true. 'I’his was always a 
grave handicap for those religions — till 
lately the only ones known in the West — 
who were and still mainly are exclusive. A 
largo number of those people who today 
are wishing to enquire about the spiritual 
life, actually left the religion in which they 
were brought up — or their parents did — 
because that religion seemed grossly careless 
about the trutli of many of the statements 
which it made and even more grossly un- 
charitable to those who dared raise this 
grave question of truthfulness. Hence to of- 
fer them spiritual information in the terms 
of such theology is not merely not to attract 
them, but to repel them. It is very hard for 
ministers and clergy to realize that “ the 
return to religion” is not a return to 
orthodoxy, that it is a return to an interest 
in the spiritual not because the interpreta- 
tion of certain historic event has become 
any more credible. The contrary is true. 


sometime in 1949 . 

The reason why today so many people 
want to hear from experts about spiritua- 
lity is simply because the Economic Revolu- 
tion has failed and is over : the Psychological 
Revolution has begun. Not through creeds 
or rites but through anthropology, 
psychology and psychical research, free 
minds today arc exploring a new empire of 
the mind. These are tlie people w'ho are ask- 
ing the real practitioners — not the purveyors 
— of religion to give them, not dogmas or 
closed systems, but data. What the world 
today needs, and an increasing number 
of pioneers are seeking out, is the 
psychologist who has gone beyond the limit- 
ed findings of the psychophysicist, the restric- 
ted techniques of the psychoanalyst, who 
can also .arrange the data of psychical 
research and finally — and the real proof of 
the adequacy of the process— bring about a 
coordination of his life which can hence- 
forward interpret and embrace, explain and 
include all experience. That is the reason 
why Protestants today tend increasingly to 
read such masters of spirituality as Francois 
do Sales and Penelon. These writers are 
felt at once to bo experts. They speak 
very little of dogma and much of method ; 
though both of them masterly men of 
affairs they are interested in specific advice 
and counselling ; they employ organisation 
but only when it is a convenient matrix in 
which to work upon the development of 
individual consciousness and character. 
Another advantage that the reader finds is 
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their style. When we go to a doctor we do 
not ask of him eloquence or the gift of 
pretty way with words. We want neither 
rhetoric nor poetry : we want a diagnosis 
and prescription. Poetry and often not of 
the best — in other words Hymns — rlietoric 
not seldom as weak as the rhymes — the 
weekly Sermon — these have been the two 
standard methods of protestant instruction 
and edification. The great Catholic Direc- 
tors owe their popularity both inside and 
outside their Communion, to the fact that 
they are always precise, always great 
diagnostic psychologists and, even when 
their letters are found for centuries to 
to be applicable to thousands of souls they 
are like all great physicians actually 
prescribing for a specific, individual case. 
Instruction is in fact of very little use 
unless it a reply to a question and indeed 
we add, its use is in the same ratio to 
the intensity with which the questioner 
puts his problem. Yet, though the western 
masters of spirituality are unfailing aids 
to those who would survey the problem of 
their own souls, though they show clearly 
that path of hope which lies between the 
glib rationalism which falsely promises 
self-control by an act of the will and the 
despairing emotionalism which declares 
“Human nature never learns nor can be 
taught,” still we need keenly something 
more. With this they would agree — they 
would say without fcacraments and the 
Graces of God that come through the 
Church, decay may bo arrested but progress 
can really not be made. A man may be 
“ Returned to Normalcy ” and may come 
to accept Society and Society to accept 
him and may even come to accept the 
Universe with a resignation that may pass 
for peace. But he may never attain to 
that understanding of himself, his fellows 
and of Nature, without which this world 
and this life remain an enigma only to be 
Bustained with courage. It is at that point 


that the student who has benefitted from 
the instructions of the Western Directors 
has to ask himself — should I not, must 
I not join their communion, if I am to 
attain to any kind of completeness ? This 
problem, this issue (shall I for the sake of 
profound psychological knowledge join a 
communion which excommunicates all 
others, which claims the right to persecute 
because it alone, it believes, has the truth) 
tortured sixth century westerners. “Mad- 
man or Slave, must man bo one ? ” cried 
Mathew Arnold. On the one hand was 
a materialistic rationalism which managed 
the outer world so as to obtain increasing 
X)ower and was helpless to produce rational 
conduct from human beings. On the other 
hand was a Cimrch liaving great psycliolo- 
gocial insight and able to transform 
certain characters but apparently as indiffe- 
rent to historic truth or scientific demonstra- 
tion as it was disregardful of the rights 
of man. 

That dilemma has now ended and it 
may be that historians looking back on 
our age will take this change to be more 
momentous to human society than the 
discovery of atomic energy or the fixation 
of chlorophyl. For now we see with our 
growing knowledge of Vedanta not only 
that we may have all that Catholicism 
could give of method in spiritual training, 
and may have it without yielding one iota of 
truth, yes further may have it and keep 
the widest charity toward all other religions 
and systems, but that we may hope to 
have a far deeper and wider psychological 
knowledge than western spirituality has so 
far attained. Two brief illustrations may 
be given of this. First the attitude of 
the occidental masters of spirituality to., 
ward psychic phenomena. Lacking the 
vast cosmology and subtle psychology of 
Vedanta, visions and all manner of psychic 
powers have either been thought to 
authenticate the dogmas of the church — 
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and so give those who experienced them a 
certain height of spiritual rank and 
authority — or if they did not supj)ort the 
Church’s theories — then they were diabolic. 
True, a great master such as John of the 
Cross allows there is third source, the un- 
known parts of the human mind itself. But 
even he has only the vaguest notion of the 
vastness of this sut>ject, of its importance 
as a correlate in the development of 
spirituality and the expert care that is 
therefore needed in guiding all who would 
advance any distance in the life of prayer. 
The second illustration is akin to the above. 
Owing to the West’s ignorance of psycho- 
physiology the methods of training mind- 
body were very crude and indeed dangerous. 
When we reflect that the ‘‘discipline”, 
the whip is still reguarly used in all en- 
closed’’ orders, when we study physical 
mortification as understood in Catholicism 
and when we compare the dangerous crudity 
of such methods with the subtlety, 
thoroughness and variety of methods used 
by Vedanta and Mahayana — and indeed 
by Hinayana — we see the incomparable 
superiority of methods of the East. 
Indeed as we have looked on Asia as a 
huge fringe-area into which our physical 
science is only now penetrating, 
BO now we must look upon our West 
as penumbral belt into which the true 
psychology and psycophysiology of the 
East is infiltrating, at last. Finally the 
frame of reference, “ the universe of 
discourse” of Vedanta— and its children 
Mahayana and Hinayana — is so much 
vaster and at the same time more rational 
than that narrow and hasty picture which 
Catholicism took from the backward sect 
of the Jews and never had the moral 
courage to reconstruct and enlarge. The 


doctrine of Eternal Punishment — a 
grotesque amalgam made from Hebrew 
emotionalism alloyed with Hellenic 
speculation — has always haunted and 
hindered the minds of the spiritual in the 
West. With its great metaphysics Vedanta 
has been able to preserve justice and ally it 
with mercy. On this count alone — and it is 
a big one — the Eternal Gospel as interpreted 
by the Orient is surer guide to ultimate 
understanding than anything the West has 
till the present provided. Yet most people 
when they pick up some Oriental test — such 
for example as. The Crest-Jewel oj 
Discrimmation of Shankara or the Sutras 
of Patanjali are daunted by the subtlety 
and gnomic elaboration of the system. 
That is why they should start with works 
written by modern masters of Indian 
spirituality. Swami Prabhavananda’s 
Eternal Companion^ the actual conver- 
sation of a great spiritual trainer, was such 
a book. This new volume of aphorisms 
on the spiritual life. Towards the Coal 
Supreme by Swami Virajananda, will 
prove to many readers as a sequel to the 
Eternal Companion, The volume can be 
started almost anywhere, and there is 
hardly a phase of the spiritual life that is 
not touched upon and illuminated. 
Practically any question that might arise in 
the mind of a seeker is raised and discussed. 

Indeed it is hard to think of two books 
which could prove better helps to any 
enquirer who wished to see whether the 
thought of India could not help him toward 
an understanding of his own life and a 
mastery of his own nature. They should 
prove the kind of standard religious reading 
which for so long we have only been able to 
obtain from such authors as de Sales, 
Fenelon, Grou and Chapman. 



THE BHAGAVADGITA 
AS A TREATISE ON BHAKTI 

By Peof. S. S. Baghavaohab, m. a. 


The beauty and the excellence of the Oita as a Sastra consists in 
that while it allows an aspirant in the path of Bhakti to look upon and 
hold the Oita as a treatise on Bhakti^ it also permits the aspirants in the 
paths of Jnana, Karma, or Yoga to make equal claims on itself on 
behalf of their respective paths. If the Oita ivere not such a Sastra it 
would have been less than what it is. 

^ Wherein lies the originality of the Gita, which distinguishes it 
from all preceding scriptures?"", asks Swami Vivekananda. ** It is 
this he himself answers, ** Though before its advent, Yoga, Jnana, 
Bhakti etc had each its strong adherents, they all quarrelled among 
themselves, each claiming superiority for his own chosen path ; no one 
ever tried to seek for reconciliation among these different paths. It was 
the author of the Oita who for the first time tried to harmonise these. He 
took the best from what all the sects then existing had to offer, and 
threaded them in the Oita."" 


What matters and what the Oita stands for is Realization, the 
the consummation of yoga, karma, bhakti and jnana. — Ed. 


The Bhagavadgita is in a way a treatise 
on Bhakti and its sovereign prescription is 
the loving surrender to God. It does, of 
course, advocate Karmayoga and Jnana- 
yoga, but these are elements in the grand 
comprehensive pattern of fervent adoration 
that constitutes its principal theme. This 
sounds dogmatic. Let us turn to Gita for 
elaboration and justification. 

Whatever Yoga the Gita advocates, at 
the crucial stage of that Yoga the Lord of 
the Gita introduces the saving supplement 
of Bhakti, In the central and basic 
situations the supremacy of the path of 
love is developed in the strongest terms 

2. In the second chapter while descri- 
bing the process of attaining the condition 
of a Sthita-Prajna, there is the clearest 
indication that the seeker must set his heart 


on God if he has to succeed in his effort at 
steady-mindedness ! 

3. In the third chapter detachment in 
the performance of action is inculcated. 
That is to bo accomplished by the dedi- 
cation of all action to God. 

4. In the fourth the state of cons^ 
ciousness with which action is to be per- 
formed is depicted. For a Karmayogin, 
everything relating to his duties is saturated 
with Brahman. His soul is filled with 
Brahman whatever he may be doing. 

wp JTiion I 
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5. The fifth sums up its teachings in 
this verse which rounds off everything into 
the shape of devotion. 

m II 

6. The sixth is mainly, concerned with 
Yoga. Meditation is tlie heart of Yoga 
and the Gita specifically affirms that the 
subject-matter of meditation is the Lord 
Himself. 

II 

While the Yogi is superior to every other 
kind of Sadhaka, among the Yogis he who 
is attaclied in mind and heart to God by 
way of devotion is the best of the Yogis. 

7. From the 7th to 12th there is nothing 

but the glorification of Bhakti and an 
elaboration of all that it involves. The 7th 
in particular is an arresting introduction to 
Bhakti as such. It, in the first place, classifies 
the Bhaktas into four kinds and assigns 
the highest place to the enlightened Bhakta 
as one to whom the Lord is everything. It 
also accounts for the great wonder by which 
man though enveloped and sustained by God 
is unaware of the infinite presence. The 
magic is due to Maya, the huge power of 
Cosmic concealment and the Gita points 
out in the strongest terms that only he who 
surrenders to God alone can cross the valley 
of delusion ‘ ^ ^ ’ 

8. In the eighth chapter there are two 
verses *of paramount importance, one stating 
that God is easy of reach to the man of love 
and the second states tha . He is attainable 
only through love. 


^ it m f^mti i 
it^x ii 

S^; H qr; qr^ i 

^ cRmii 

9. The ninth chapter of the Gita is full 
of the loftiest description of Bhakti. It 
opens with the assurance that for a devotee 
God is a matter of perception, ‘ SRqsfTTcTrprf’ 
and at the same time Bhakti is ‘ ’ 

sure means for the final blessedness. That 
means that both as a meams and as an end 
it brings us into the fullness of immediacy 
to the ultimate. It is also easy of accomp- 
lishment because it is full of bliss from the 
very start, ‘ ^ ’ and does not abandon 

its votary when he reaches the goal, for the 
goal is nothing but the completion of Bfiakti 
itself, ‘ The Lord also assures that a 

steady unswerving devotee need have no 
anxiety, concerning his spiritual progress or 
security. 

The Lord has no grounds of preference 
other than love and no grounds of apparent 
neglect other than lack of love. The true 
devotee ever abides in the Lord and the 
Lord ever abides in him. This interpene^ 
tration is not mere metaphysical immanence 
for that is universal but immanence as a 
matter of realization and love. Lowly 
origin or even immorality are not obstacles 
to a man of devotion, for love of God is 
all-conquering. * ^ ^ ^ 

^x' 

^ ft II 
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*n wnrflra 

The slenderest offering done with devotion 
is accepted with hearty love. 

»wg<ifOTW^ !praT5»T*r: ii 

tf 

The ninth closes with a fitting conclusion 

TT^T ^ TOTjft m I 

Ti<q^[PTtiT: u 

10. The tenth chapter declares in the 
opening section itself that God illumines 
the man of love within and destroys his 
ignorance. The final vision of the Lord is 
shown to be a gift of grace that crowns the 
life of loving devotion. 

vifk^ \ 

^TiWT I 

^ JTigq^TTf^ ^ ii 

^TRSRtT II 

11. After the great revelation in the 
eleventh chapter the Lord says sucli a vision 
is unattainable by mere knowledge of the. 
Vedas, or austerity or righteous living. 
Only deep and single-minded devotion can 
procure for the devotee that blessedness of 
realization. Love or Bhakti is the one 
means, for knowledge, vision and attainment 
of God. Arjuna is exhorted to serve God 
with all his actions, to seek Him only, to bo 
a Bhakta and to be detached and free from 
enmity to all beings and thus only he can 
approach the Lord. 

^ ^ H ^ I 


^rrg ^ ^ ii 

12. The 12th chapter has come down to 
us under the name of Bhaktiyoga. The 
title is justified by the very question that 
Arjuna poses in the beginning. He wants 
to know the relative superiority of tTie 
meditation on God in the spirit of Bhakti 
and that on the imperishable Atman on 
its universal and impersonal character, Sri 
Krishna gives the immediate reply that the 
way of the Bhakta is the best, even though 
the other kind of Yogi also attains the 
Lord. Then a detailed description of the 
ideal Bhakta is given. Sri Sankara makes 
out a point in his commentary that is of 
value for the present survey. He says that 
the Bhakta is rescued by the Lord Himself, 
whereas the Jnani achieves the realization 
of the Lord. The former connotes depen- 
dence, while in the latter the initiative as 
well as the victory are entirely of the 
sadhaka. 

While it is true that the Bhakta does not 
altogether transcend the tlualism of the 
Lord and tlio creature, in all true devotion 
the centre of gravity must shift from the 
sadhaka to the Object of loving meditation. 
The worshipper may exist as a distinct 
entity, but he finds fulfilment and perfection 
of his self in the self-effacing adoration of 
his Lord. That his self-chosen object of 
worship lifts him out of Maya is dependence 
in a narrow sense, for, the God of his 
worship is more central to his consciousness 
than his own personal ego. Thus he is 
saved by something that is more truly his 
soul than his own individual self. While 
it is true that the intellectual approach to 
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the Absolute is of the nature of free 
creative achievement, it is far from true on 
the premises of the Gita that man’s 
creative powers are anything but communi- 
cation of Divine power. Of course in a truly 
monistic sense there could be no sadhaka 
other than the Ideal, but in that same, the 
sadhaka has no need to realize anything 
either by independent effort or dependence, 
for ho is perfection eternal and entire. 
The implication is that the practice of 
Jnana requires competence of a high order 
and the path is full of hazards and 
hardships for the sadhaka of common 
ability. For the unfit, therefore, Sri Krishna, 
in his infinite compassion prescribed Bhakti. 
This is one of the basic truths concerning 
Bhakti. No one is so fallen or weak that he 
cannot utilize the principle of love of God. 
It is within the grasp of all irrespective of 
all qualifications. A complimentary truth 
is added by Sri Ramanuja. Ho maintains that 
the ideal typo of Bhakti, in which the 
devotee is wholeheartedly after God, is a 
rare and very difficult condition of Soul. 
For one who is incompetent for that 
exaltation of fervent worship, Ramanuja 
prescribes the patli of Jnana. The idea is 
that the soul in its natural condition of 
perfection is a perpetual flame of love of 
God. Its inherent perfection is of the 
nature of pure Bhakti. 

But under condition of samsara, its innate 
nature is rendered inoperative and so it 
cannot love God as it has in it to love Him. 
In that circumstance, the immediate ideal 
is to liberate the soul into its natural 
condition of knowledge and with knowledge 
arises the realization that there is no rest 
or peace or bliss for it except in the love of 
God. Therefore knowledge or the recovery 
of the natural stature of t le finite soul is a 
pre-condition for the development of perfect 


love of God. Adding together the two 
considerations we get the proposition that 
Bhakti is the one way open to the weakest 
of the weak and at the same time the 
highest intellectual and moral advancement 
is necessary for developing it in all its 
purity and fullness. 

For Ramanuja’s^conception of the ideal 
nature of Bhakti, presupposing Jnana, 
at least there are two distinct passages in 
support (a) of the four types of Bhaktas, 
the man of knowledge is held the highest 
and knowledge is in no way considered 
so high as not to be a precondition of Bhakti. 
(A) In the last chapter the sadhaka having 
reached the perfection of innate nature, 
having in fact become Brahman, is said to 
attain the highest Bhakti. While no 
imperfection is a bar to the cultivation 
of Bhakti, no perfection is such without 
being instrumental to Bhakti. 

It is the 13th chapter that has least 
reference to Bhakti. It concerns the field 
and the knower of the field as well 
as the knowledge that releases the knower 
from the clutches of the field. Krishna 
says that His Bhakta, having acquired the 
right knowledge, becomes fit to attain Him. 
In a way, therefore, the metaphysics of 
the chapter is part of the discipline 
required for the Bhakta. In the descrip- 
tion of knowledge that can release, 
unswerving Bhakti is stated to be one of 
the fundamentals. 

In the statement of the nature of the pure 
knower, it is said that he is ‘ Matparam ’, 
i. e., after God. 

14. The 14th chapter is in significance a 
part of the preceding one. It is said in 
the 1 3th that the connection with gunas is 
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responsible for the knower’s entanglement 
in the field. The 14th just elaborates on 
the nature of the gunas, the nature of 
bondage to them and the meaning of 
emancipation from them. The one positive 
and sure way of escaping from the gunas 
is said to be the loving surrender fco God. 

15. The 15th chapter is fittingly described 
as dealing with the Supreme Being. The 
Supreme is greater than the perishable 
personality and greater than the imperi- 
shable personality. He is said to be the 
source and sustainer of all from the 
expanse of the Cosmos down to the subtlest 
movements of thought in the heart of man. 
He who understands the super-cosmic 
majesty of the Highest ‘ person' will devote 
himself to Him in every way. As is 
befitting, the conclusion inculcates devotion 
to the Highest. 

‘ ^ ^ 3^ 5ITO 

^ m u 

16. The 16th chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the two types of character, 
the Godly and the wicked. One of the 
cardinal elements of wicked character is 
the repudiation of the Supreme. The man 
of Evil enthrones himself as the centre of 
the universe and in foolish pride denounces 
God both in himself and others. He re- 
presents the antithesis of all that goes to 
constitute a Bhakta. 

17. The 17th chapter is in a way a 
continuation of the 14th and it classifies 


and describes the ways of mankind embody- 
ing the three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. The highest kind of behaviour is 
conducted in the spirit of the Mantra, 
‘ ^ ’ the terms of which signify 

dedication, to God and the incorporation of 
the reference to God into the acts of 
daily life. 

18. The last chapter is a condensed 
resume of the whole of the Gita. In this 
after continuing tliQ three-fold characteris- 
tics of life, the duties and actions of the 
four varnas are listed. Then it sums up 
the initial teaching of the Gita that every 
one should worship the Lord with bis own 
special duties. 

One who steadily devotes himself to this 
Karmayoga in the spirit of worship 
gradually develops Jnana. 

TOrt II 

Ho verily becomes one with Brahman. 

Having become one with Brahman he 
attains the highest Bhakti. 

^5 H 

Through the power of that highest Bhakti, 
he comprehends the Lord and enters into 
His being. As in the 11th chapter Bhakti 
is here to be taken as the source of know- 
ledge, vision and attainment. 

iTT II 

Two general statements that cover every 
situation in the seeker's life are made. 
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sfffir ;n«Rj i 
»?f^5 ?rac[ u 

‘ JifiRij *r5Jran?iTif?«T% ii’ 

CONCLUSION 

The entire discourse of Lord Krishna 
reaches its consummation and delivers the 
ultimate secret in the last two verses. The 
Lord Himself asserts the supremacy and 
finality of their import. 

JnTll«!Tfe % SI%5tI^ ^ 11 

“ You, oh Arjuna, are dear to me. There- 
fore, I teach you this great doctrine. Let 
your mind bo fixed on mo. Be my Bhakta. 
Sacrifice unto me and surrender thyself to 
mo in obeisance. That you will surely 
attain me by that way of fullness of devotion 
feo me I swear.” God should become the one 
supreme object of all thought, all love, all 
action and all obeisance. That, by the 
assurance of the Lord, who is the source 
of all necessities, carries of necessity the 
devotee to the blessedness of the supreme 
realization. 

if?3R«r *iri^ 1 

ait ^ *ii 11 

Let the devotee abandon all concern over 
the various ways to the Lord. Let him 


choose, as the only way, utter and complete 
surrender to the Lord. He will remove his 
sins and sorrows and liberate him by total 
acceptance. He is the path for the pathless 
and His acceptance burns away every 
imperfection. May be, the devotee is 
already pursuing some path, in which case 
this surrender will complete his faulty 
efforts and secure to him his heart’s desire. 
May be, he is utterly without any endea- 
vour so far and knows not even to begin 
his Godward journey in which case this 
surrender sets him on the right path and 
guards and hastens him on his way. May 
be, he is consumed by the fire of desire for 
God and cannot wait for the completion of 
the regular course of pilgrimage. Even 
then, if only his agony of desire has 
reached the finality of intensity, ho may be 
granted instantaneous rescue. All depends 
upon completeness of submission and 
intensity of longing for God. The fulfil- 
ment is accomplished by the Almighty 
hands of Mercy. Such is the last passage 
in the Gita. There is no need to add that 
It embodies the quintessence of the Gita 
and is the concentrated affirmation of the 
pathway of love and devotion. Thus 
Bhakti constitutes the first and the last 
step according to the teachings of the 
Bhagavadgita. 


“ The mefiice of the Gita is : * 0 man renounce everything and practise spiritual 

discipline for the realization of God' the way to realize God is through discrivvlna- 

Uoiit renunciation and yearning for Him, What hind of yearning^ Otie should 
yearn for God as the cow, with yearning heart, rmis after its calf Add your tears 
to your yearning. And if you can renoimce evei'ythhig through discrimination and 
dispassion, thefn you will be able to see God, That yearning brings about Ood‘ 

intoxication, whether you follow the path of knowledge or the path of devotion Pure 

knowledge and pure lo are loth one and the same thing,” 


— Sri Ramakrishna. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ASIAN LABOUR: Official Organ of 
The Indian Labour Forum, New 
Delhi. Editor: T. L. A. Acharya, 
Labour Publications Trust, Sriram- 
puram, Bangalore-3. 

This Journal is a newcomer to the field of 
economic Journalism. The inaugural number 
shows signs of great promise for the Journal as the 
official organ of the Indian Labour Forum, New 
Delhi It is devoted to the presentation of factual 
information regarding Labour problems in Asian 
countries and the propagation of the idea of 
Common social standards. Thanks to the pro- 
found vision and dynamic leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, much attention and interest are 
focussed on matteis relating to Asian countries in 
recent months. This Journal too was conceived 
during the interval between the Asian Relations 
Conference and the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference of the I. L. O. We must remember 
that in a ivorld which is fast becoming one, ]iovorty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity eveiy- 
whore. Prosperity, like Peace, is indivisible. The 
need for the economic uplift of Asia is as clear as 
it is urgent. A new Asia must emerge out of a 
new culture of common social standards. Labour 
must play a positive part, at least in its own inter- 
est. There should be interdependence and creative 
economic co-operation, on a regional if not a world 
basis. Labour must use its power for economic 
and social good in the nascent democracies emer- 
ging in Asia. Political democracy, without econo- 
mic democracy, will only bo a more shadow. This 
is the philosophy of ‘Asian Labour.’ This number 
contains valuable articles on labour problems in 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, Siam and 
China. Among the contiibutora, there are also 
eminent jiersonalities like 11. E. Sardar Panikltar, 
F. E. U. Win, Sri J. A. Thivy, Prof. S. Y. Wang 
and others. It is surprising that it does not contain 
any article on Indian labour problems. At a time 
when Asian labour is on the crossroads, a Journal 
of this type can make a vital contribution by sup- 
plying factual information. This Journal 'should be 
welcomed by all right thinking men in Asl^ 

N. N. Natarajan 


THE LINGAYAT MOVEMENT : By S. M. 
Hunashal. Karnatak Sahitya Mandira, 
Dharwar. Pages, xxi+ 263 ; Price Rs. 6/. 

Veerashaivism or Lingayatism is a branch of 
Shaivism. The precursor of tliis movement was 
Sri Basava, the Brahmana Prime Minister to 
Bijjala, a Jain king of Kalachurya dynasty who 
ruled over Kalyan. He appears to have been a 
dynamic personality. With protestant zeal he 
carried on a sort of religious reformation side by 
side with apparent social changes* 

Sri Hunashal seems to consider himself engaged 
in warfare against heresy which he sees everywhere. 
He could have done a distinct aoi-vico to his cult 
and religion had ho confined himself to present to 
the reader a constructive, critical and dispassionate 
history of Lingayatism without vilifying certain 
asiiects of Hinduism. He seems to have boon obsess- 
ed with Sri Sankara’s mnyavada^ varmshrama- 
dharm 2 and the Vedas. It is amusing to find the 
author quoting Mr. M. N. Roy to analyse the 
position of Sri Sankara’s philosophy! Time and 
again ho claims greatness to his cult for the reason 
that it is free from the baneful effects of vama 
and ashrama unlike other sects of Hinduism, Eve n 
the teachings of the Gita and Gandhian views of 
life stand condemned as they support the ideals of 
Vaniashrama. People wlio live in glass-houses 
should not throw stone at others. Does not the 
writer know that Aradhyas, a sub-sect of 
Voerashaivas, profess and practise varmshrama of 
Hindus by wearing the sacred thread, chanting the 
Gayatri and observing all the sixteen samskams ? 
Finally, a word aliout image- wwship. The 
Lingayatism, according to the author, donouiicos 
idol- worship which is supposed to be a trick 
practised by the priests for exploiting the masses. 
Tliis does not require any refutation since 
Lingayats themselves practise idolatry by wearing 
the Lijiga on their bodies and worshipping it. 

The writer criticises Dr. S. Radhakrishnan for 
not ti’oating Lingayat religion in his voluminous 
writings. As tliis is not a treatise on Veerashiva 
philosophy, there is no need for the reviewer to say 
anything about the greatness or the compartive 
merit of the system. It is sufficient to sa.y that 
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many of the central doctrines are mere cohoes of 
Visishiadvaita. 

Hindu society is already suffering from the 
effects of reactionary movements and centrifugal 
forces. Books of this type, instead of bringing 
unity, harmony and understanding, tend to widen 
the gulf and encourage the fissiparous tendencies. 

S. A. 

STUDIES IN HINDUISM : Uy EE. Za- 

CHARIAS, 0. C, D. AP. SEMINARY, ALWAYE, 
Pages, viiH-263; Price not mentioned. 

Fr, Zacharias has already written three volumes 
which deal with the Vedas, Brahmanas, AranyaJeas 
and Upanishads. Tliis book, we are informed, 
mainly deals with the six systems of Indian 
Philosophy. It is very difficult to understand 
the object and purpose of this book; for the 
present work differs in several important and 
unimpoi*tant respects from the vvelbkaown books 
on Indian philosophy, and the differences arc an 
undoubted deterioration. The reader vainly seeks 
either a comprobensive account of the sulijcct or 
an interpretation and criticism of Indian Pliilo* 
Sophy on a scientific or historical basis. 

After giving a scrappy account of the Six 
Systems the author springs up startling I’cvolations : 
for instance, that Mimanisa school has never 
enjoyed ixipulaiity, because of its lack of pliilo- 
sopliical elements (page 107); that Yogabhyasa 
does not produce spiritual knowledge or wisdom 
(page 174); that Madhyainihi conception of 
Buddliism does not imply pure nihilism ; and that 
the objective truth is not realised in Samadlii etc. 
Irrelevancy roaches its climax wlien the author 
quotes from Sadhu Santinatha to prove that 
Samadhi experiences are imaginary fictions ! 

There are a good number of factual errors 
which require correction. Neither Kumarila Bhatta 
has written ^habara-bhashya (page 187) nor 
Vallabhacharya Bhagavata-Purana (page 253). 
The former’s impoi’tant works are called the 
Shlohavart'ika, Tajitra-varWca and Tup-Tlka and 
the latter’s gloss on Bhagavata is known as 
Bhagavata-tika-suhodhini, Wliile dealing with 
Dvaita system, the ntuiic of Sri Madiivacharya is 
uniformly spelt as Madhavacharya. Tliis could have 
been taken as a tyix>graphica» error but for the 
fact that the promulgator of the Dvaita system 


is said to have been the author of Sarvadarsham* 
Sangraha (page 249). Obviously the author has 
confounded Sri Madhva with the celebrated 
Madhava, author of S^adarshana-Sangraha. Pages 
from 233 to 248 are missing. The missing pages, 
the reviewer presumes, contain the author’s views 
on Visishtodvaita. There is nothing to commend 
in this book. 

S. A. 

Pen-portraits, Essays and Addresses : 
By Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar; Hind 
Kitabs Limited. Pp. 247. Price Es. 6 8. 

The volume provides proof, which the South 
Indian public scarcely needs, of the wide range of 
Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar ’s interests and the 
versatility of his aecompliahmonts. The account of 
Dr. Peasant given on the occasion of the unveiling 
of her statue, comes nearest to being a ‘ pen- 
portrait’. The other items included in the volume 
are ‘ essays and addroBSos The themes range 
from Hindu metaphysics to the utility of hydi'o- 
eloctric schemes. A certain price has necessarily to 
lie paid for ‘ taldng all knowledge for one’s domain 
Inacciuacios creep in. On page 122, one finds 
Ulysses attributed to T. S. Eliot, though on page 
163, one finds it rightly referred to as ‘ Joyce’s 
'Ulysses.’ Stridency, rather than subdued melody, 
marks the stylo. Compare the sentence on page 
215, “Diversity in unifcy was in essence the 
significance, the summation and the validity of our 
culture ’’, with the passage quoted from Mrs. 
Boasaiit: “The energies that are making for 
peace univoraal in the future, when the need for 
the lessons of war will bo over, and the white 
wings of peace will brood over a world at rest.’* 

K. S. J. 

Indian Cavalcade: By Buabani Beat- 

TACHARYA, Ph. D. (LONDON). NALANPA 
Publications, Bombay. Pp. 261. Price 

Es. 6-12. 

The volume is a series of historical sketches, 
descriptive of striking situations and incidents in 
Indian history, originally contributed to The 
H'bidu, Mysindia and The Aryan Path. Beginning 
with King Vikram, The Glory of Ujjaini, the 
volume ends with Jawaharlal Nehru addressing 
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the Constituent Assembly on the midnight of 
August 14-16, 1947. Hindu, Mughal, Mahratta, 
Sikh and British figures pass in procession before 
the reader. Astute statesmen, valiant soldiers 
and inspired prophets and martyra are prospnted 
with equal adequacy of sympathy. The author's 
aim is “ to cast history in story-form and ])ring 
out, above all else, the dramatic and human 
aspects”. The volume aims at popular appeal, 
but not by casting aside nuances of thought and 
expression; ‘‘Din Ilahi was a synthetic product. 
It was no faith but a formula. It was evolved in 
the head, not in the heart. Posturing as a creed, 

it could not evoke credence Din Ilalii was, 

therefore, Akbar’s experiment, not his achieve- 
ment. ” 

We need to have more such popularisations of 
liistory and literature. 

K. S. J. 

Tim JOUENAL OF THE MUSIC ACA- 
DEMY OP MADEAS: Sm Tyagaraja 
Centenary Commemoration Volume. 

Tliis volume is the collection of the addresses and 
papers that were read on the occasion of the 
Tyagaraja Centenary Sessions of the Music Academy 
of Madras in 1946. The contributor are the pick 
of the musical world of South India and as such 
the articles presented heroin are of the highest 
technical excellence. Sri K. Vasudevachar's 
monograpli on the ‘ Comparative study of Tyaga- 
raja and other Vaggoyakaras ’ brings to focus one 
fundamental trait of Sri Tyagaraja-his songs were 
not mere compositions, but were the natural 
outcome of his extraordinary devotion to Sri 
Ramaohandra. Sri Y. Mahalinga Sastri reveals 
the lyrical excellence of Sri Tyagaraja’s Composi- 
tions in liis ‘ The poetry of Tyagaraja’. 

By far the most interesting contribution among 
the collection is the one by Sri K. Vasudova 
Sastri who has analysed the supremo contribution 
of Tyagaraja to Kamatic music. Tyagaraja's main 
contribution w^ the blending of melody and Bhava. 
In addition, he made very great advances in 


Kamatic music by composing beautiful pieces in 
apurva ragas, thus giving the Eagas not only a 
status, but also rescuing them from oblivion and 
obscurity. Lastly we have to mention Dr. V. 
Eaghavan’s ‘ Two Manuscripts of Tyagaraja Songs*. 
Tlio study of the manuscripts gives us more 
precise ideas about the ragas in which Sri Tyaga- 
raja composed lus songs. It is not often that some 
composition in Apurva Eagas are rendered in a 
different raga having great vogue, but with only a 
slight difference from the original raga. Dr. 
Eaghavan's study fixes the correct raga of many 
pieces. 

In addition there are also contributions in 
Tamil by eminent Vidwans on the various aspects 
of Sri Tyagaraja. The volume thus gives us a 
rare glimpse into the mind of Sri Tyagaraja with- 
out wliich a correct appreciation of his music will 
bo impossible. A. 

Indian After dinner stories Vol. HE 
By a. S. P. Ayyar, m. a. (Ox on) i. c. s. 
Price: Es. 2/- (Fourth Edition) 

This book contains some 267 odd and witty 
stories by Sri A. S. P. Ayyar. The book will be 
interesting to young students. A. 

An Indian in Western Europe : (Third, 
Eevised and Enlarged Edition) By 
A. S. P. Ayyar m. a. (Oxon) i. c. s. 
Price Es. 5/- ; Published by, C Coomara 
swAMY Naidu & Sons., 34, Ciiinnatambi 
ST., G. T. Madras. 

This is the third edition of Sri Ayyar’s book of 
Ids experiences in the Continent, during his visit 
in the 1920s- The conditions in Europe and the 
other paris of tlie Western World are considerably 
changed. Hence tliis book may not adequately 
serve as guide to travellers. But that does not 
impair the value of the book as a piece of 
literature, for the book touches also the things 
wliich the bombs could not totally destroy. 
Througliout the book Mr. Ayyar's ready wit and 
humour is uniformly maintained. A. 
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THE 114th BIBTHDAY ANNIVERSABY 
OF BIIAGAVAN SRI RAMAKRISHNA DEVA 
At Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

The 114th birthday anniversary of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna Deva was celebrated on Marcli 
6, 1949, at Sri Ramakrishna ]\Tath, Mylapore, 
Madras, with duo solemnity. Mr. Justice Ch. 
Raghava Rao presided over the function. 

In the afternoon there was a Harikatha 
Kalakshopam on Bamdas Charitram by Sri 
Suryanarayana Bhagavatar. 

Prof. M. Venkatarangaiya, speaking in Tolugu 
on Sri Ramakrishna Paramaharasa, said, by liis 
life and message Sri R^unakrishna bad shown 
clearly that society could exist only when spiritual 
force triumphed over materialism. For the 
promotion of a good society they should imbibe 
the message of leaders like Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramrvhamsa. 

In a lecture in Tamil on the “ Nankodai ” (gift) 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Vidwan S. V. Varadarajan 
briefly narrated the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and said that ho had handed down 
to posterity the greatest gift for uplift of humanity. 

Speaking on “ Sri Ramakrishna and the crisis 
in Modern Thought” in English, Sri S. S. 
Baghavachar said that Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa was a groat friend and to those who 
were humble, ignorant and i)oor of understanding. 
The first tiling in the life of the Saint 
which had been universally recognised, both in 
India and abroad, was that he revalidated the 
Hindu scriptures. It was not by argument, or 
pliilosophy, or learned discourses that Ramakrishna 
sought to expound timth. Ho achieved his mission 
by the vitality and experience of his own way of 
life. He was the saviour of not only Hinduism but 
religion as such. The essence of his teaching was 
that it was not possible for a man to be very 
highly spiritual, if he ignored his fellowmen. In 
short Ramakrishna Pai'amahamsa discovei^ 
divinity in humanity. After analysing the modem 


developments in science, with their ultimate 
reaction on spiritual life, the lecturer ended by 
saying that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa had amply 
demonstrated that God could be seen, and felt, only 
by those who believed in him and really yearned 
for Him. 

Mr. Justice Raghava Rao said that the cardinal 
teacliing of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was the 
emphasis he laid on God as Mother — the great 
Sakti. He gave a reorientation to Hinduism and 
rejuvenated it. His life and message were' a 
challenge to materialistic views of life. The gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna gave a true insight into 
Hinduism, and they contained the distillation of our 
Veda& and Upanishads. 

Mr. Raghava Rao then paid a tribute to the 
humanitarian work carried on by the* Ramakrishna 
Mission and wished the Math long life and service 
to humanity. 

The President also distributed prizes to students 
who were successful in the essay competition. 

AN APPEAL 

Sri Sarada Kutir a branch of the Ramakrishna 
Math, situated in Barlowganj, Mussoorio Hills is a 
peaceful retreat for the Swamis and Brahmacharis 
of the Ramakrishna Order, when they need some 
rest and solitude after a long period of strenuous 
service. 

As in the case of any centre of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, this Ashrama also depends 
entirely on public charity for its maintenance. 
A major portion of the income of this Ashrama came 
from the Punjab and Sind and it has now become 
practically nil since the partition of the country 
resulting in the displacement of millions of people. 

May we, therefore, request you to kindly 
contribute your noble share for the seva of the 
Sadhus of this Ashrama, whose best wishes and 
blessings ever attend you. 

Contributions however small will be received with 
thanks and acknowledged by Swjimi Anubhava- 
nanda. Manager, Sri Sarada kutir, P. O. Barlow- 
ganj, E. I. Rly., Out Agency. MusfloOrie, U. P, 
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GANDHTDHAM— A llOMV^ FOR 
THE UPROOTED SINDHIS 

The Ooveniniont of India liave received eulogies 
fmrn abroiul for the ability vitli which they 
handled the jnajor problems that befell India with 
the partition. Tt must be acknowledged that, 
under the circumstances, the (Tovornment of India 
worked well. But Indin , for 1101*8011 should never 
indulge in a mood to luxuriate in any irresiKinsible 
self-glorification. For it will be self-deceiition to 
think that all the major problems have been solved 
away. In fact India is just comprehending tlie 
complexities of certain situations, which will take 
her yeai*s to master. Take for oxamplo the problem 
of the refugees. Uprooted humanity is not a mere 
economic problem. It is a problem which has 
arisen from the violent eddies of history. And the 
nation as a whole will have to work at it witli 
singular patience for quite a long time. 

True, honest, informed and intolligent criticism 
serves to keep a government wakeful, aloi’t and 
vigilant. But it does not serve any national pur^ioso, 
though it may serve some selfish sectional expe- 
dient, to turn seasoned oiitimists into determined 
cynics by coustantry using hitter words of abuses 
at them. The Government also have a iisychology 
— they are no bricks or stones of the Secretariat — 
and the people should know how to utilize that 
psychology for creative purposes. 

Little though it is known, one young Bindlii 
visionary, a refugee himself, Sri IVatap Dialdas, 
together with a of group energetic worktnjs has ac- 
complished a \vondei-ful work,, regarding the rehabi- 
litation of the Sindhi non-muslim refugees. He saw 
the wisdom of self-reliance if tlio best Government- 
help wiis to bo secured, Sindhis who w’ero the 
worst sufferers due to the partition are now com- 
paratively more hoiieful than othei*8 as far tis the 
future of the community as a whole is conceraed, 
liecause through the initiative of Sri Pmtap Dialdas, 
the Sindliis depended on themselves to find a 
home, wliich they have already found near ixn-t 
Kandla in the Gulf of Kutch. The now^ city they 
are going to build for themselves will be named 
the Gandhidham. The Sindhis are famous through 
out the world for their business acumen. This 


business-faculty is so natunil with them that (wtui 
amidst the direst of miseries, it did not leave them 
They really made a g(xxl business in the market of 
misfortune. 

Tlioy started the Sindliu Resettlement Corpo. 
mtion Limited, with a board of directors consisting 
of twelve members (the churman being ex-Con- 
gress-President Sri J. B. Kripalini himself), a 
Managing Director, a Secretary and a I’egistered 
office. This joint-stock Company (without an>* 
profit motive) has boon formed with an Authorised 
Capital of Rs 2^ Crores of rui>ees, out of wiiich 
liermission to issue a capital of one Croro of rupees 
h«iS boon obtained from the Gov(n*nment of India. 
The Maharajah of Kntch granted the Corporation 
15/529 acres of land free of cost together with the 
water w'orks and other generous concessions. Tliis 
enterprise received the blessings Mahatma Gandhi, 
and encouragement from the Government 
of India. 

This salutary example of Belf-effoi*t and organising 
ability should enliven others who in spite of some 
rosourcoa at their command cliooae to recline up- 
on Government help alone. 

‘Homk-Day’ At Ramakkishna Mission 
ST iriiF.NT's Home, Mylapohe, Madhah 

The annual “Home Day" of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Students ' Homo was celebrated on March 
13, 1949, at its premises in Mylafiore, Sir 
T. Vijayar.ighavacharyfl jiresiding. 

After prayer, Sri. C. Ramarmjachari, Secretary 
of the Home, w^elcomed the President and the 
gathenng and presented the annual reixirt. The 
reixirt appealed for the continued co-operation of 
the public to enable the institution to carry on its 
work. 

Prof. R. Krishnamurthi, Principal, Pacliai- 
yappa’s College, delivered the Commemoration 
addresi. 

Sir T. Vijayaragliavacharya, after distiibuting 
prizes to winnere in various competitions, said that 
ho mis happy to note tliat students from tlie 
southern part of India were always doing well when 
they went out. Madras had certainly shown itself 
capable of rising to very great heights. Both the 
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heads of the civil and military organisations of 
India wore South Indiana and the President of 
thoii* National Congress was a South Indian. Ho 
sjiid this in order to impress uix)n the minds of 
the young people that a gr(5at future for doing 
8er\’ico k) the country lay bt)fore them and by 
emulating and following the men at the top, they 
could acliievo gi’oatness for themselves and also 
for India. The Prime Minister, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and their colleagues desei*ved the complete 
8Upi3ort, loyalty and co“Oi)eration of the younger 
generation. 

Sir T. 'Vijayanighavacharya congi’atulated the 
Mission on its work and paid a tribute to Sri 
Eamanujachari, the Secretary, for liia indefatigable 
service. 

With the enacting of select scenes from 
“ Karna-Arjuna,” the function came to an end. 

‘ Colli*’ jK'Day * At, Yivkkananoa ColleocE 
Mylapohe Madras 

The College-day was celebrated with great eclat 
at tlio Vivekananda college on Februay 24, 1949. 


Mr, Justice P. Rajagopalan of the Mariras High 
court presided over the celebrations. 

After prayer. Professor D. S. Sarma, Principal 
of the College, read the Annual Report. The 
Reix)i*t referred to the excellent record of the 
College in University examinations and to the vast 
stride the College had made during the shcHi; peiiod 
of three years since its existence. No student was 
refused admission in the College on account of his 
comm\mity or religion. The need for a playground 
was stressed by the Principal who also appealed to 
the public for donations. 

After distributing prizes to the winners in the 
academic and sports competitions, Mr. Justice 
Rajagopalan, in a brief address, congi*atulated 
them on the excellent standard they Imd sot up 
and also commended the staff on their efforts. The 
achievements of the College, Mr. Justice Raja- 
gopalan iidded, were in a great measure duo to the 
efforts and leadei'shii) of the Principal. He 
endorsed the Priucipars appeal for fimds. 

Thorc^ was a short pix)gramme of variety 
entertainment. 


TO AN EARLY VIOLET 

By SwAMi Vivekananda 

Whut thouifh thy hed be froze)! earth 
Thy cloak the chillhuj blast ; 

What though no mate to cheer thy path. 
Thy fragrance strewal in vain; 


Whot tho'tigh if love itself doth fail. 
Thy fragra7ice strewed in vain ; 
What though if bad o*er good premil. 
And vice over virtue reign : — 


Chany e not thy nature, gentle hloonn. 
Thou voilet, sweet and pure 
But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unasked, vmtinted, sure! 












